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THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON; 

OR,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY  * 
By  Williah  Habbisok  Aikswobth. 


QUILDHALL. 
I. 

LORD  HArOE's  DAT,  A  HTJNDRID  TEAB8  AGO. 

Ok  the  Ninth  of  November^  1761|  there  was  great  jubilation  in 
the  City  of  London* 

On  that  day,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer,  Knight, 
draper,  alderman  for  Cheap  ward,  and  member  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  first 
magistrate  of  the  first  city  In  the  world.  Most  auspiciously  did 
his  mayoralty  commence.  Called  by  the  po{>ular  voice  to  the 
dvic  chair,  his  election  had  been  almost  unanimous,  there  being 
only  one  vote  for  the  brother  alderman,  nominated  with  him  by 
the  livery;  and  when  the  choice  of  the  court  was  made  known  by 
the  Recorder,  the  announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering. 
The  applause  was  even  more  vehement  when,  being  called  forth, 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  was  invested  withthe  chain,  and  retumea 
thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  him.  Subsequently,  on  hjf 
being  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Recorder,  the 
approbation  of  the  crown  was  very  ^ciously  communicated  to 
him  by  his  lordship.  The  fitrewell  dmner  given  by  Sir  Gresham 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  the  retiring  Lord 
Major  was  remarkable,  even  in  the  City,  for  splendour  and  pro- 
fusion, gave  promise  of  many  a  glorious  banquet  to  follow. 

Special  circumstances  conspired  to  give  additional  lustre  to 
our  Lord  M^yor^s  Day.  Not  only  was  he  {generally  respected  by 
his  fellow  citizens;  not  only  was  he  certain  of  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  thousands  assembled  to  greet  him  on  his 
way  to  Westi^nlnster;  not  only  had  unwonted  care  been  bestowed 
on  the  procession  destined  to  attend  him;  not  only  were  some 
of  the  old  divic  pageants^-the  delight  of  the  multitude — to  be 
revived  for  t^e  occasion;  but  on  that  day  the  young  and  newly*' 
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2  THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

married  George  III.  was  about  to  honour  the  City  with  his  pre- 
sence— according  to  custom,  it  being  the  first  Lord  Mayor^s  Day 
after  his  coronation — ^to  view  the  show,  and  partake  afterwards  of 
the  grand  civic  feast  at  Guildhall. 

As  the  young  monarch  would  be  accompanied  on  this  occasion 
by  his  queen,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  and  the  court,  extra- 
ordinary preparations  were  made  for  their  reception.  As  usual, 
the  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday.  The  shops  were  closed, 
and  business  altogether  suspended.  Bells  were  rung,  guns  fired, 
and  other  noisy  demonstrations  of  delight  made.  Scaffoldings 
were  erected  by  the  City  companies  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
wardens  and  liverymen  at  various  points  calculated  to  command  a 
good  view  of  the  procession.  Many  of  the  houses  were  richly  de- 
corated and  hung  with  flags  and  banners,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  general  illumiBaticm  at  night.  Four  regiments  of  the 
London  Militia  were  ordered  to  line  the  way  from  Temple-bar 
to  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  took  up  their  position  betimes. 
The  Mounted  Train  Bands  were  stationed  at  intervals  from  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard  to  the  Mansion  House.  All  public  vehicles 
were  prohibited  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  no  private  car- 
riages were  allowed  to  pass  along  Cheapside,  or  approach  Guild- 
hall, whence  the  procession  was  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  or  other  personages 
connected  with  the  show. 

A  vast  and  continually-increasing  concourse  filled  Qieapside 
and  the  streets  leading  to  Blackfriars,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
to  embark  in  his  state  barge  and  proceed  by  water  to  Westminster, 
and  a  good  inany  brawls  and  disturbances  took  place,  which 
the  combined  eflrorts  of  the  militia  and  the  peace-officers  scarcely 
sufficed  to  check — the  mobs  in  those  days  being  very  turbu- 
lent and  pugnacious,  and  exceedingly  ready,  not  only  with  sticks 
and  bludgeons,  but  with  such  weapons  as  nature  had  provided 
them  withal.  Broken  pates,  dama^d  noses,  or  darkened  orbs  of 
vision  generally  followed  these  conflicts.  However,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion the  bulk  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  decently-behaved  citizens^ 
who  had  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them  to  see  the 
lord  mayor's  show,  the  quarrels  were  of  rarer  occurrence  than  usual, 
and  more  speedily  subdued.  High  and  low,  masters  and  appren- 
tices, were  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and,  to  judge  from  their 
looks,  full  of  glee,  and  bent  upon  enjoyment. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  in  the  show,  whether  as  actors 
or  spectators,  the  day  was  remarkably  fine.  The  mn  shone  forth 
brilliantly,  gladdening  every  heart,  while  the  preipcriptive  fogs 
of  November  held  good-naturedly  aloof.  \ 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  hero  of  the  day.  Sir  Gt^ham  Lorimiei^s  previous 
history  is  soon  told,  being  unmarked  by  any  exciting  incid^t  or  ad- 
venture.  His  career  had  been  simply  that  of  a  citizenT,  who,  by  in- 
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dnstry  and  inte^ty,  has  risen  from  a  humble  position  to  wealth  and 
distinction.  Circomstances  no  doubt  favoored  him  in  hig  promes, 
but  80  they  generally  do  the  deserving.  Bom  in  BuckleraDury, 
about  sixty  years  before  the  present  important  epoch  in  his  history, 
Grresham  was  the  third  son  of  a  drysaltery  who  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties, and  never  recovered  from  tliem,  but  who  was  able  to  five 
his  son  a  good  education  by  placing  him  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  where  the  lad  remained  until  his  father's  death,  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tradescant,  a  prosperous  draper  in  Cheap- 
side,  wno  knew  the  family,  and  had  taken  a  &ncy  to  the  youtn. 
Gbesham  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  him  by  his 
worthy  master.  Discreet,  diligent,  and  shrewd,  he  soon  became 
Mr.  Tradescant's  right  hand.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
was  made  head  clerk,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  was  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  employer,  the  firm  thenceforward  being 
Tbad£Sgant  and  Lobimeil 

Before  attaining  this  position,  which  established  his  success  in  Ufe, 
Gresham  had  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  to  whose  support  he  had  of  late  mainly  contributed.     His 
brothers,  Godfrey  and  Lawrence,  neither  of  whom  was  distin- 
guished by  the  same  good  qualities  as  himself,  had  left  London 
to  seek  a  fortune  elsewhere,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  o£    It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Tradescant  judged  it  the  fitting  season  to  put 
in  execution  a  design  he  had  long  since  entertained.    The  worthy 
draper  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  on  whom 
all  his  hopes  and  afiections  were  fixed,  and  there  was  no  one,  he 
thought,  to  whom  her  happiness  could  be  more  securely  confided 
than  Gresham  Lorimer.  Ciuia  Tradescant  responded  to  her  father^s 
wishes.     Her  heart  was  entirely  disengaged;  or,  if  she  had  any 
preference,  it  was  for  the  very  person  sdected  for  her.  A  few  years 
younger  than  Gresham  Lorimer,  she  had  not  failed  to  admire  him« 
as  they  sat  together  in  Mr.  Tradescant's  large  pew  in  Bow  Church, 
and  looked  over  the  same  prayer-book.     But  to  Gresham's  credit,  it 
must  be  stated  that  he  had  never  ventured  to  raise  bis  eyes  towards 
his  master's  fair  daughter,  and  it  was  only  when  placed  on  an 
equality  with  her  that  he  thought  it  possible  he  might  obtain 
such  a  prize.    Even  then  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Tradescant  to 
Bsake  his  intentions  manifest  before  the  young  man  dared  to 
comprehend  them.     At  last,  however,  the  event  so  much. desired 
by  all  parties  was  satisfactorily  brought  about.    The  young  couple 
were  married  at  the  altar  of  the  church  where  they  had  so  often 
knelt  together,  and  a  very  grand  wedding  it  was.     All  Cheapside 
was  alive  that  morning;  musicians  played  before  Mr.  Tradescant's 
dwelling,  and  alms  and  viands  were  liberally  distributed  among  the 
poor. 

Who  so  happy  now  as  Gresham  Lorimer ! — blessed  with  a  very 

Sretty  wife,  and  partner  in  a  very  lucrative  concern,  which  must  one 
ay  be  entirely  his  own.     Brilliant,  indeed,  were  his  prospects,  and 
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they  continued  undimmed  to  the  very  time  of  which  we  treat, 
except  by  such  few  mischances  as  are  inseparable  from  human 
affiurs.  Having  arranged  matters  to  his  satisfaction,  good  Mr. 
Tradescant  committed  the  management  of  his  business  entirely  to 
his  son-in-law,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  calm  con- 
tentment with  his  beloved  daughter,  living  long  enough  to  see  his 
grandchildren  springing  around  him. 

Several  chilaren  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  but  of 
these  the  only  survivors  at  the  time  of  our  narrative  were  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  Of  these  and-  their  mother  more  anon, 
our  present  business  being  with  Sir  Gresham.  His  probity  and 
honourable  conduct  gained  him  a  very  high  character  in  the 
City.  Necessarily,  he  had  served  as  shenff,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  elevated  to  the  civic  chair,  and  he  had  displayed  ,80  much 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  while  holding  that  im- 
portant office,  coupled  with  so  much  liberality  and  hospitality, 
that  he  was  then  marked  out  for  a  still  higher  dignity,  in  case  he 
should  aspire  to  it. 

It  was  during  his  shrievalty  that  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  late  kin^,  George  II.,  and  this  circumstance 
was  not  less  gratifying  to  himself  than  to  his  spouse,  who  had 
become  much  more  consequential  since  her  husband  hiad  risen  in 
importance.  Sir  Gresham's  next  step  towards  the  object  of  his 
ambition — ^for  ambitious  he  undoubtedly  was  of  becoming  Lord 
Mayor — ^was  his  election  as  alderman.  A  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  court  by  the  death  of  the  alderman  for  Cheap  Ward,  Sir 
Ghresham  was  chosen  out  of  three  candidates  to  fill  the  office.  In 
this  new  position  he  speedily  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
and  intelbgent  magistrate,  a  lealous  administrator  of  the  affiiirs  of 
the  City,  and  a  watchful  guardian  of  City  rights  and  interests.  No 
man,  except  perhaps  his  brother  alderman,  Mr.  Beckford,  had  more 
weight  with  the  common  council  than  he,  and  as  the  City  exercised 
considerable  political  influence  at  that  time,  his  power  was  felt  by 
the  government. 

Sir  Gresham's  elevation  to  the  mayoralty  was  accelerated  by  an 
important  political  event,  to  wliich  allusion  must  now  be  bnefly 
made.  During  the  late  reign,  and  especially  towards  its  close, 
Pitt's  vigorous  and  successful  conduct  of  the  wars  in  which  we 
were  then  engaged,  had  raised  the  national  pride  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  mere  idea  of  a  peace — unless  our  foes  should  be  thoroughly 
humbled — was  distasteful  to  the  country.  Pitt  was  the  people  8 
minister,  and  the  idol  of  the  City.  But  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  new  influence  was  at 
work.  Before  mounting  the  throne  this  young  prince  had  been 
entirely  guided  by  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
a  woman  of  ambitious  character  and  passionate  temperament,  who. 
in  her  turn,  was  governed  by  her  confidential  aaviser  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  It  was  foreseen  that,  by  the  double  influence  possessed 
by  this  parvenu  Scotch  peer  over  the  mother  and  the  son,  he  must 
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needs  play  an  Important  part  in  the  direction  of  state  afl&irs,  and 
events  speedily  justified  the  correctness  of  these  suppositions. 
Bute^s  aim  ?ras  to  be  supreme  in  the  cabinet,  but  speedily  dis- 
coyering  that  Pitt  was  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  designs, 
and  that  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  uncontroUed 
sway  would  be  impossible,  he  determined  to  remove  him.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Temijle,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  administration,  including  its  ostensible  head,  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  showed  themselves  sufficiently  complaisant, 
so  that  the  "Favourite's'*  task  did  not  appear  particularly  difficult. 
With  the  view  of  supplanting  his  rival,  he  contrived  to  inspire 
the  young  king  with  an  inclination  for  peace,  persuading  him  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  well  Knowing  that  any 
such  proposition  made  to  Pitt  in  the  present  posture  of  affiiirs 
would  encounter  his  violent  opposition,  and  if  persisted  in,  and 
carried  in  his  despite,  would  infallibly  cause  his  resignation. 

The  scheme  proved  successful.  But  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country  was  roused  a^gainst  the  intriguing  "  favourite"  by  whose 
arts  it  had  been  deprived  of  a  minister  to  whom  it  owed  its  great- 
ness. Loud  was  the  clamour  against  Bute  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  colleagues  came  m  for  a  share  of  the 
popular  obloquy.  Even  the  young  king  himself  was  severely 
censured. 

Of  alL  Pitt's  partisans  in  the  City,  and  their  name  was  legion, 
the  most  zealous  and  devoted  were  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  and  Mr* 
Beckford,  both  of  whom  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  his  con- 
fidence, and  when  the  patnotic  minister  resigned  the  seals  as 
secretary,  because  his  bold  and  judicious  counsels  of  a  prompt 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Plate  fleet 
before  it  could  get  into  port,  would  not — owing  to  the  wily 
machinations  of  Bute — be  listened  to  by  the  cabinet,  a  meeting 
of  the  common  council  was  summoned  by  Sir  Gresham,  and 
an  address  proposed  to  the  retiring  minister,  another  to  the  king 
praying  Pitt's  recal.  Such  a  representation  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  City  could  not  be  disregarded  by  his  majesty.  The  indignant 
secretary,  however,  refused  to  return  to  office.  But  while  declining 
his  royal  master^s  solicitations,  he  accepted  the  pension  graciously 
ofilered  him — an  act  that  temporarily  lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  City  friends.  A  letter,  however,  subsequently  addressed  to 
them  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  completely  restored  him  to 
theirgood  opinion. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Sir  Gresham,  after  reading  this  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  City  senate.  "  1  hope  you  are  satisfied  with 
our  great  statesman's  explanation.  I  never  doubted  him  for  a 
moment,  knowing  him  to  oe  incorruptible,  and  solely  influenced  by 
the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  As  to  the  pension,  he 
deserves  all  that  a  grateful  country  can  bestow  upon  him — infinitely 
more  than  he  has  yet  obtained.  His  foresight  and  prudence  will 
soon  be  made  manifest.    Government  will  be  forced  to  follow  out 
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his  plans.  But  they  can't  get  on  without  him*  We  must  have 
him  back  again — in  spite  of  my  Lord  Bute— and  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  The  sooner  the  ^  Favourite '  is  4ismissed  the 
better.    I  hope  he  naay  hear  what  we  think  of  him  in  the  City." 

The  ^^  Favourite"  did  hear  of  it,  and  contemptuously  remarked 
that  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  was  a  meddlesome  blockhead,  who  had 
better  stick  to  his  shop,  instead  of  interfering  in  matters  that 
didn't  concern  him,  and  about  which  he  knew  nothing. 

These  few  disparaein^  words  served  Sir  Gresham  more  than 
the  highest  commendation  could  have  done.  From  that  mo- 
ment die  City  resolved  to  avenge  him  upon  the  ^^  Favourite." 
His  name  was  in  every  man's  mouth.  They  would  have  no 
other  Lord  Mayor.  L(^d  Bute  should  learn  what  they  thought 
of  him  and  his  sneers.  If  he  treated  the  City  with  scorn,  the 
Citv  would  pay  him  in  his  own  coin — and  with  interest.  He 
had  sneered  at  oir  Gresham  Lorimer,  and  called  him  ^^  a  meddle- 
some blockhead."  Very  well.  "The  meddlesome  blockhead" 
should  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  no  other.  The  City  was  unanimous 
on  this  point  So  Sir  Gresham  was  triumphantly  elected,  as  we 
have  alr^dy  descril;^,  and  the  laugh  was  then  on  his  side. 

As  Lord  Bute  must  needs  accompany  his  royal  master  on  his 
visit  to  the  City,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the  citizens 
of  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  him.  They 
would  likewise  be  able  to  manifest  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  who  were  also  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor's  guests  at 
(juildhall.  It  was  plain  that  the  day  would  be  one  of  triumph  to 
the  late  ministers^  and  of  humiliation  and  mortification  to  the 
"  Favourite." 

n. 

THE  LADY  HAYOBESS  AKD  HE!  FAMILY. 

Constant  to  the  City,  where  he  was  bom  and  bred,  where 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  spent  and  his  fortune  made, 
Sir  Gresham  Lorimer,  on  becoming  wealthy  and  important, 
would  not  desert  it,  but  proof  against  the  solicitations  of  Lady 
Lorimer  and  his  family,  who  would  willingly  have  moved  west^ 
ward,  continued  to  dwell  in  Cheapside,  in  the  house  where  his 
business  was  conducted,  and  where  his  worthy  and  highly-respected 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Tradescant,  had  so  long  resided. 

Situated  on  the  same  side  as  Bow  Church,  at  the  comer  of 
Queen-street,  the  house  was  old-fashioned,  having  been  built  soon 
after  the  great  Fire  of  London,  but  it  was  large  and  commodious, 
with  extensive  premises  at  the  rear,  and  answered  perfectly  well  the 
double  purpose  of  a  private  dwelling  and  a  place  of  business.  The 
lower  noor  was  devoted  to  the  shop  and  warehouse,  and  entirely 
separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house;  an  arrangement  idightly 
differing  from  that  observed  during  Mr.  Tradescant's  time,  when  the 
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iq>prentice8  lodged  and  boarded  with  their  master.  The  habitation 
had  a  solid  and  rather  heavy  look,  being  totally  devoid  of  ornament^ 
unless  the  wide  balcony  on  the  first-floor  coold  be  termed  oma- 
mentaL  The  private  entrance  was  firom  Queen-street,  and  the 
foitch  over  the  ooorway  was  handsome,  its  far-projecting  roof  bdi^ 
supported  by  carved  pillars,  and  embellished  with  a  scutcheon 
di^laying  the  arms  of  the  Tradescants.  Within,  a  wide  staircase 
conducted  to  a  gallery  opening  upon  several  spacious  apartments; 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  £Eu;ing  CheMside,  the  ^mily  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  his  chaplain  and  some  other  guests,  presently  to 
be  described,  were  assembled  at  breakfitft  about  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  in  question.  His  lordship  himself  had  not  made  his 
impearance,  being  engaged  with  two  of  the  aldermen  and  the 
sneriffi  in  another  room,  but  was  momentarily  expected. 

As  it  may  perhi4)s  surprise  those  unacquainted  with  civic 
usages  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  yet  quitted  his 
private  residence,  it  maj  be  mentioned  that  time  is  always  cour- 
teously allowed  the  retiring  City  magnate  to  remove,  without 
haste  or  inconvenience,  from  the  scene  of  his  late  grandeur.  Sir 
Matthew  Blakiston  was  therefore  permitted  to  occupy  the  Man- 
sion Hot^e  for  a  few  days  longer. 

At  this  juncture,  our  Lord  Mayor's  residence  presented  a  much 
more  imposiDg  aspect  than  it  ordinarily  wore.  The  shop,  of 
course,  was  closed.  The  balcony  was  overhung  by  a  rich  canopy, 
fiom  which  curtains  of  crimson  damask  were  suspended,  while  m 
front  were  displayed  two  banners,  on  one  of  which  the  City  arms 
were  gorgeously  emblazoned,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  with  which 
the  heralds  had  furnished  Sir  Gresham.  The  upper  windows  were 
likewise  decorated  and  hung  with  flags.  The  street  was  kept  clear 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  for  a  considerable  space  on  either  side,  by 
mounted  troopers,  and  by  a  posse  of  peace-officers  and  staves-men. 
Queen-street  was  also  kept  clear  as  far  as  Watling-street  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  state-coach,  and  for  the  sheriff's  carriages.  The  whole 
of  King-street,  and  the  large  area  in  front  of  Guildhall,  were 
occupied  hj  a  throng  of  equipages  of  various  kinds,  and  by  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback,  and 
many  in  extraordinary  habits,  connected  with  the  procession, 
which  was  to  start  from  this  point.  Here  were  drawn  up  the 
standard-bearers  of  the  City  companies,  the  bargemen  in  their 
liveries,  the  watermen  carrying  various  colours,  the  beadles,  the 
mounted  trumpeters,  the  mounted  guard,  the  ancient  herald, 
esquires,  armourers,  ancient  knights,  armed  cap  k  pie,  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  with  a  crowd  of  grotesque  and  fantastic  personages 
belonging  to  the  pageants.  Besides  these,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  particularise,  there  were  three  or  four  military 
bands,  one  of  which,  stationed  in  Cheapside  nearly  opposite  the 
Lord  Mayor's  residence,  enlivened  the  multitude  collected  there- 
aboats  by  the  airs  they  played.    Tall  footmen  in  state  liveries 
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wearing  large  three-cornered  hats,  laced  and  feathered,  and  carry- 
ing  lonff  ^old-headed  canes,  congregated  at  Sir  Gre^m's  door, 
which,  being  thrown  wide  open,  admitted  a  view  of  other  laoaueys 
and  porters  lining  the  passage,  or  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  all  quite  as  grandly  arrayed  as  their  fellows  outside,  and 
quite  as  proua  in  Iook  and  deportment. 

But  let  us  now  repair  to  the  room  where  the  breakfast  party 
were  assembled,  and  bestow  a  glance  at  its  occupants. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  it  has  been  intimated,  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  being  still  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation, might  be  termed  a  fine  woman.  Her  person  was 
rather  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  true,  her  features  fat  and  rounded, 
and  her  once  dimpling  chin  doubled,  but  her  teeth  and  eyes  were 
good,  and  she  had  an  agreeable  smile,  and  a  generally  pleasing  ex- 

Eression  of  countenance.  Her  size,  however,  was  vastljr  exaggerated 
y  the  outrageous  dimensions  of  the  hoops  sustaining  her  pink 
satin  gown,  which  was  decorated  to  profusion  with  large  bows  of 
ribbon,  cords,  tassels,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  festooned  with 
great  bands  of  parti-coloured  silks;  while  her  stature  was  in^ 
creased  in  the  same  ratio  by  a  surprisingly  lofty  head-dress,  which 
rose  full  three  feet  above  her  brows,  and  might  have  over-balanced  a 
less  substantially-built  frame.  This  monstrous  '^  head,"  the  interior 
of  which  (if  we  may  venture  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  toilette), 
was  formed  of  tow,  rose  up  smooth  and  straight  as  a  wall  in  front, 
being  stiflened  with  powder  and  pomatum,  while  the  sides  and  back 
were  covered  with  ranges  of  enormous  curls,  likewise  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  powder.  Some  of  these  curls  descendea  upon  her 
ladyship's  ample  shoulders.  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The  towering 
head-dress  in  question,  which  reminds  one  of  Queen  Hunoamunca'^ 
was  hung  over  with  ropes  of  pearls,  and  other  jewels,  decorated 
with  ribbons  in  bobs  ana  ties,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers.  There  seems  little  danger  of  such  a  moae  as  this  being 
revived,  but  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  by  way  of  caution,  that, 
independently  of  the  time  occupied  in  its  construction,  the  shape, 
whicn  was  calculated  to  last  for  a  fortnight,  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  wearer  sleeping  in  a  chair  during  the  whole  of  the 
time. 

Such,  ladies,  was  a  Lady  Mayoress  in  the  times  of  your  great- 
grandmothers. 

Separated  from  her  mother  by  the  Lord  Mayor^s  phaplain, 
Dr.  Dipple, — a  fat<,  rubicund-visaged  divine,  attired  in  cassock 
and  band,  who  looked  as  if  he  did  not  despise  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  and  had  assisted  at  many  a  civic  feast, — was 
Lady  Lorimex^s  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Dawes,  a  lively,  dark-eyed, 
coc[uettish,  and  very  pretty  widow  of  some  three  or  four-and- 
thixty.  I^dy  Dawes's  rather  full  figure — for  her  ladyship  pro- 
mised in  due  time  to  attain  to  her  mother^s  goodly  proportions 
— was  arrayed  in  a  polonese  of  garnet-coloured  lustring,  made  very 
high  behind,  and  very  low  in  front    Open  from  the  waist,  and 
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looped  back  so  as  to  display  a  rich  diamond-quilfced  petticoat,  this 
very  becoming  dress  was  puffed  at  the  sides  with  ribbons,  and  ed^ed 
with  kce.  The  half  moon  toupee,  in  which  form  her  ladyship's 
raven  tresses — now  chapged  in  nue  by  powder — ^were  arranged, 
suited  her  to  a  marveL  Lady  Dawes's  features  were  by  no 
means  classical  in  outline.  There  was  nothing  severe,  or  chiselled, 
in  their  style.  But  without  being  regular,  they  were  prettv,  and 
their  expression  was  eminently  pleasing.  She  was  the  reuct  of 
Sir  John  Dawes,  a  rich  old  goldsmith  in  GracechurchnBtreet,  whom 
we  suspect  she  must  have  married  for  his  money,  for  he  had  no 
other  recommendation,  and  who  had  died  a  few  years  before, 
leaving  her  all  Ais  treasures.  With  her  personal  attractions  and 
her  wealth  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  Lad^  Dawes  lacked  suitors 
— ^in  fact,  she  had  a  great  many — ^but  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
assume  the  matrimonial  yoke  for  the  second  time. 

The  Lady  Mayoress's  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Chatteris,  who  was 
likewise  present  with  her  husband  Captain  Chatteris,  of  the  Ho- 
nourable City  Artillery^— Tom  Chatteris,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called — was  also  a  very  pretty  woman,  though  in  quite  a  different 
style  firom  Lady  Dawes,  being  a  blonde,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  a  de* 
licately  fair  complexion,  and  languishing  looks.  Lady  Lorimer  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  she  did  not  know  which  of  her  two  mar« 
ried  daujzhters  was  the  handsomest — she  sometimes  gave  the  palm  to 
dearest  Olivia,  sometimes  to  dearest  Chloris.  But  she  never  com- 
pared her  youngest  daughter,  Millicent,  with  either  of  them.  Mrs, 
Chatteris,  however,  was  pretty  enough  to  make  any  mother  vain, 
and  any  husband  jealous,  though  Tom  Chatteris  neitner  doted  upon 
her  nor  was  jealous.  In  fact,  ne  rather  liked  to  see  her  admired, 
and  as  Mrs.  Uhatteris  had  no  objection  to  admiration,  this  did  very 
well.  Provided  he  was  allowed  to  flirt  as  much  as  he  pleased,  Tom 
never  thought  of  interfering  with  his  wife's  proceedings,  and  this 
mutual  good  understanding  being  arrived  at,  they  lived  together  on 
the  best  terms  possible.  Sir  Gresham  would  have  liked  to  see  a  little 
more  real  conjugal  regard  on  both  sides,  but  as  Lady  Lorimer 
assured  him  that  dearest  Chloris  was  perfectly  happy,  he  was  fain 
to  be  content,  simply  remarking  that  ^^this  was  not  the  way  married 
fbik  used  to  Uve  together  in  former  days." 

^^  Ah  I  but  habits  of  life  have  greatly  changed  since  our  time, 
Sir  Gresham,"  observed  Lady  Lorimer. 

^^  So  it  aeems,"  he  replied,  dryly ;  ^^  but  I  am  dull  enough  to  like 
old  manners  best.  I  could  never  have  borne  to  see  any  one  make 
downright  love  to  you,  as  I  perceive  some  of  those  scented  fops 
do  to  Chloris;  and  for  all  your  pretended  indifference,  I  don't  think 
you  would  have  liked  me  to  run  after  every  pretty  woman  I  met, 
as  seems  to  be  Uie  case  with  Tom  Chatteris." 

"I  don't  think  I  should,  my  d^r,"  Lady  Lorimer  rejoined, 
quickly  agitating  her  fan.  "But  imr  case  is  very  diff*erent.  Wr, 
you  know,  marned  from  love." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  people  do  marry  from  love  now-a-days, 
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eh?    At  all  events,  I  hope  Millj  won't  follow  her  sisters'  example 
in  that  respect" 

^  I  shall  be  rery  glad  if  Millj  marries  as  well  as  either  of  them, 
rejoined  Lady  Lorimer,  somewhat  sharply.     ^  Dearest  Olivia  was 
the  envy  of  all  our  City  belles  when  she  married  that  Croesus, 
old  Sir  John  Dawes ^" 

^  Well,  I  can't  say  that  was  a  bad  match,  regarded  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,"  Sir  Gresham  interrupted;  ^^but  it  was  entirely 
your  making,  my  love." 

"  So  it  was,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  take  the  entire  credit  of  it.  And 
dearest  Olivia  is  greatly  obliged  to  me,  if  you  are  not.  Sir  Gresham. 
What  could  she  desire  better?"  ft 

**  Why,  Sir  John  Dawes  was  twelve  years  older  than  myself, 
cried  Sir  Gresham,     ^  I  remember  him  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
dwelling  in  Bucklersbury." 

^^  Don't  refer  to  that  period,  I  beg  of  you.  Sir  Gresham.  Sir  John's 
years  were  a  recommendation  rather  than  otherwise,  since  they 
gave  his  wife  the  assurance  of  becoming  the  more  speedily  a 
widow.  And  he  was  obliging  enough  to  gratify  her,  and  to  leave 
her  ten  thousand  a  year  in  testimony  of  his  affection.  If  that  can't 
be  termed  marrying  well,  I  don't  know  what  can." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  won't  contradict  you.  Ten  thousand 
a  year  is  a  jointure  not  to  be  despised,  and  OUvia  may  please  her- 
self, if  she  marries  again,  that's  quite  certam.  But  you  can't  say 
there  were  any  such  worldly  advantages  as  those  in  Chloris's 
case,  and  you  were  as  eager  to  bring  about  that  match  as  the 
other.  You  know  I  objected  to  Captain  Chatteris,  and  thought 
him  too  gay,  too  fond  of  pleasure — not  quite  steady  enough,  in 
short — ^but  I  suffered  myselt  to  be  overruled  by  yon." 

"  And  very  properly  so,  too.  Sir  Grresham.  Where  a  daughter's 
happiness  is  concerned,  no  one  is  so  ^ood  a  judge  of  the  means 
of  ensiiring  it  as  a  mother.  Captain  Chatteris  and  dearest  Chloris 
seemed  made  for  each  other,  lou  remember  I  said  so  when  he 
danced  with  her  at  the  ball  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where  they  first 
met." 

"  I  remember  he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  you,  my 
dear,  and  paid  you  nearly  as  much  court  as  he  paid  Chloris." 

"  Mere  iancy  on  your  part,  Sir  Gresham.  Captain  Chatteris  is 
the  best-bred  person  I  know.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good 
school,  which  teaches  that  assiduous  attention  to  our  sex  is  the 
primary  duty  of  man." 

"  The  lessons  he  learnt  at  that  school  have  not  been  thrown  away 
u^  him,  it  must  be  owned,"  laughed  Sir  Gresham.  "  He  rarely 
fiuls  to  profit  by  them." 

"  And  much  to  his  credit,  if  he  does,"  Lady  Ghresham  rejoined. 
"  To  my  mind,  people  can  never  be  too  polite.  You  would  be  none 
the  worse  yourself  Sir  Gresham,  if  you  imitated  Obtain  Chatteris 
in  that  respect  a  little.  However,  let  that  pass.  Tom's  agreeable 
manners  and  good  looks  won  dearest  Chlons's  heart,  as  you  know, 
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and  I  could  not  refuse  my  consent  to  the  umon,  though  he  wam't 
quite  8o  well  off  as  might  have  been  deaired." 

''Well  off!"  exclaimed  Sir  Greaham.  ''Zounds!  he  had  less 
than  nothing.     He  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

"But  he  confessed  his  positioii  so  charminglj,  and  promised 
amendment  so  earnestly,  that  one  could  not  &il  to  be  {leased  with 
him,  and  take  him  at  his  word.  And  you  behaved  nobly,  as  you 
always  do,  Sir  Gresham.  Tou  not  only  paid  his  debts,  but  agreed 
to  make  th^m  a  handsome  allowance  on  tneir  marriage.'' 

"  Which  they  have  always  exoeededt"  observed  Sir  Gresham. 
"I  hope  Tom  isn't  in  debt  again.  I  shan't  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties  a  second  time,  I  can  promise  him." 

"  If  he  owes  anything  'tis  a  mere  trifle.  A  few  hundreds,  which 
you  will  never  miss,  Sir  Ghresham,  will  set  all  right." 

"  Then  he  is  in  debt ! "  cried  her  husband,  angrily.  "  Fire  and 
fury !     I've  a  good  mind  to  turn  my  back  upon  him." 

"  No  ^ou  won't,  Sir  Grresham,"  she  rejoined,  in  the  coaxing 
tone  which  seldom  failed  in  effect.  "  Tou  are  fiir  too  kind,  too 
fi;enerou8  for  that  Set  him  clear  once  more,  and  I'll  imswer  for 
his  good  conduct  in  future." 

"  I  won't  promise  anything  till  I  know  precisely  how  much  he 
owes,  and  whom  he  owes  it  to/'  said  Sir  Grresham.  "  When  I  am 
satisfied  on  these  points  I  will  decide.  But  it  is  not  merdy  of 
Tom's  extravagance  that  I  complain,  but  of  the  bad  example  he 
sets  to  our  son,  Tradescant,  who,  I  fear,  is  disposed  to  tread  in  his 
steps.  Use  all  the  arguments  I  [Jease,  I  can't  get  the  young  scape- 
graoe  to  attend  to  business." 

'*  No  wonder.  Sir  Grresham.  Tradescant  knows  he  is  an  only 
son,  and  he  likewise  knows  you  are  very  rich." 

"Tom  Chatteris  takes  care  to  impress  that  upon  him  pretty 
fordbly.  What  is  more,  he  tries  to  niake  a  fine  gentlenotfui  ot  him, 
and  teaches  him  to  despise  his  father^s  business." 

"  Why  you  wouldn't  have  Tradescant  a  draper,  Sir  Gresham?" 
cried  Lady  Lorimer.  "  Surely,  you  intend  him  for  something 
better  than  that  I" 

"And  what  better  could  he  do  than  follow  the  business  which 
his  father  and  gnmdfather  have  conducted  before  him?  Zounds! 
I'll  have  none  of  these  fine  airs.  Tradescant  is  a  son  of  a  trades- 
man, and  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  ori^.  If  he  is,  I'm 
ashamed  of  kirn.  But  he  sluill  attend  to  busmess.  He  shall  be 
seen  in  the  shop.    He  shall  stand  behind  the  counter." 

"  He  will  die  first  What  I  our  son,  Tradescant,  measure  out 
a  few 'yards  of  cloth  for  a  customer!  Dreadful! — ^not  to  be 
endured!" 

"And  why  not?"  cried  Sir  Gresham.  "Tve  measured  many 
a  yard  of  cloth  in  my  day,  and  thought  it  no  disgrace.  But  times 
are  chai^^  now.     oons  begin  where  fathers  leave  off" 

"  And  very  natural  too,  Sir  Gresham.    Don't  lower  your  son,  I 
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ihftt.  be  thoi^ht  her  poeidy^j  handsome-^far  handsomer,  indeed, 
than  either  of  bis  other  daughters.  But  this  no  doabt  was  a 
mistake,  and  entirely  attribotaole  to  hk  partiaHtj.  No  one  else 
diaooyered  these  beauties,  beeavse  poor,  retiring  Millioent,  who, 
kept  in  the  background — ^^  the  proper  pUice  for  her,"  Lady  Lorimer 
aaicU-was  eenecally  overlookea.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  she  had  a  Tery  good  figure;  tall,  slight,  and  perfectly  formed. 
Her  rich  dark  tiesses  were  tak^i  back  nrom  her  smooth  brow  so 
as  to  form  a  very  pretty  toupee  of  moderate  size,  while  her  profuse 
back  locks,  which,  when  unfSsurtened,  fell  down  almost  to  her  feet, 
were  clubbed  behind,  and  secured  by  a  broad  pink  ribbon,  tied 
in  a  bow.  Her  gown  was  of  dove-coloured  silk,  long  waisted, 
kced  over  the  stomacher,  and  had  short  sleeves  to  the  elbow, 
adorned  with  large  ruffles.  There  was  no  other  ornament  about 
it.  Her  feet  w^re  quite  as  small  and  as  pretty  as  those  of  her 
sisters,  and  this  was  the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  them. 

Having  thus  completed  the  survey  of  the  female  members  of  our 
Lord  Mayor's  family,  we  will  next  glance  at  his  only  son, 
Tradescant  It  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  Lady  Lorimer 
should  deem  it  d^rading  in  such  a  smart  young  gentleman  as  we 
are  about  to  present,  to  pay  any  personal  attention  to  his  father's 
business.  Tradescant  was  a  beau  of  the  first  wat^.  A  richly- 
laced,  maroon-coloured  vdvet  coat,  made  in  the  extremity  of 
the  mode,  with  large  cuffs,  and  without  collar,  and  a  long-skirted 
satin  waistcoat,  embroidered  and  laced  like  the  coat,  set  off  his 
really  fine  person;  while  cobweb  silk  stockings  of  a  ruby  colour, 
and  shoes  with  diamond  buckles  in  them,  were  equally  advantageous 
to  the  display  of  his  leg  and  foot,  of  both  of  which  tlite  young  fellow 
was  not  a  little  vain.  Ruffles  of  the  finest  Mechlin  lace,  a  deep  frill 
of  the  same  material,  and  a  muslin  cravat  completed  his  costume. 
A  dishevelled  peruke  of  flaxen  hair  assisted  the  rakish  look  and 
deportment  he  affected.  But  for  this  dissipated  expression,  and 
his  extreme  foppery  of  manner,  Tradescant  Lorimer  might  have 
been  termed  a  very  handsome,  elegant  fellow;  but  his  graces, 
such  as  they  were,  were  all  external,  for  though  not  devoid  of 
spirit,  he  was  shallow-pated  and  frivolous,  devoted  to  pleasure,  led 
by  his  equally  dissolute  brother-in-law.  Captain  Chatteris,  and 
preyed  upon  and  duped  by  his  other  profligate  associates.  With 
the  worst  side  of  his  son's  character  Sir  Gresham  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted. He  knew  him  to  be  idle  and  extravagant,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  sort  of  company  he  kept.  He  was  aware 
that  he  frequented  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Marybone  Gardens, 
the  Opera  and  the  theatres,  and  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  this, 
bat  he  never  dreamed  that  he  haunted  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses, consorted  with  racing-men,  and  betted  at  the  cock-pit.  Had 
these  proceedings  come  to  his  father's  ears,  Tradescant  would  have 
felt  the  full  weight  of  the  old  gentleman's  displeasure. 

Conspicuous  among  the  party  at  the  breakfast-table  was  the 
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Sy  and  good-looking  Captain  ChatteriB,  whose  example  and  precepts 
d  produced  such  pernicious  effects  upon  his  brotner-in-law.  A 
person  of  singularly  fascinating  manners,  rery  lax  in  morals,  very 
showy  in  appearance,  possessed  of  high  animal  spirits,  always 
engaged  in  pleasurable  pursuits,  Tom  Chatteris  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  companions  that  any  young  man,  constituted  like 
Tradescant,  could  have  found,  and  no  wonder  he  was  led  astray. 
On  the  present  occasion  Tom's  yenr  handsome  figure  was  invested 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Honourable  City  Artillery,  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  remarkably  well  it  became  him. 

In  addition  to  the  Lord  Mayor^s  Chaplain,  Doctor  Dipple, 
already  casually  mentioned,  the  breakfast  party  comprised  some 
five  or  six  gentiemen,  all  of  whom  were  very  elegantly  attired— 
much  in  the  same  style  as  Tradescant  himself,  whose  intimates 
they  were.  All  these  gay-looking  personages  were  distingubhed 
by  easy  and  agreeable  manners,  and  had  quite  the  air  of  men 
about  town*  Noticeable  among  them — though  not  for  good  looks, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  persons  imaginable,  and  squinted 
abominably — was  a  tall  thm  man  of  some  three  or  four-and-thirty. 
He  was  rather  more  soberly  attired  than  his  companions,  and  had 
less  of  the  air  of  a  petit-maitre.  Though  his  looks  were  almost 
forbidding,  there  was  so  much  wit  and  drollery  in  his  conversa* 
tioD,  and  so  much  mobility  and  expression  in  his  features,  that 
his  ugliness  was  speedily  forgotten.  His  obliquity  of  vision  gave 
effect  to  his  jests.  This  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  John 
Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who  afterwards  became  suffi- 
dentiy  notorious.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  sex,  Wilkes  plumed 
himself  upon  his  successes,  and  notwithstanding  the  personal  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  laboured  with  them,  there  mi^ht 
possibly  be  some  foundation  for  the  boast.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  was  devoted  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Chatteris,  next  to  whom  he  sat. 

On  the  fair  lady's  left,  and  seemingly  bent  upon  disputing 
Wilkes's  pretensions  to  her  favour,  was  the  other  member  for 
Aylesbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  son  to  an  archbishop,  and  if  good 
looks  went  for  anything  in  such  a  contest,  Tom  Potter  was  sure  of 
victory.  Mrs.  Chatteris's  sweetest  smiles,  however,  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  the  ugly  wit 

Lady  Dawes  engrossed  the  attentions  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, upon  whom  her  charms  had  produced  a  decided  impres- 
sion; while  her  fickle  ladyship,  intoxicated  by  her  new  con- 
quest, scarcely  deigned  to  notice  her  old  admirer,  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton. 

Only  two  other  persond  require,  to  be  mentioned.  These 
were  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood;  the 
former  of  whom  chatted  gaily  with  the  Lady  Mayoress,  while 
the  latter  vainly  endeavoured  to  amuse  Millicent  by  his  prattle. 
All  his  anecdotes  and  court  scandal  failed  to  extract  a  smile  from 
her.     She  felt  herself  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  company. 

VOL.  u.  0 
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None  of  the  individual  we  have  mentioned  must  be  regarded  as 
the  Loard  Mayor's  fnaids;  they  had  come  thither  on  his  son's 
invitation.  To  most  of  them,  Tradescanf  s  promise  that  his  sisteis 
Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris — the  repute  of  whose  beauty 
had  reached  them — would  be  present,  had  proved  a  stronger  lure 
than  the  show,  which  he  held  out  as  the  main  attraction,  and  the^ 
readily  agreed  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him  in  Gheapside  at  this 
early  hour.  Both  Lord  Sandwich  and  Mr.  Wilkes  took  care  to 
let  the  ladies  know  what  inducements  had  brought  them  there. 

These  gentlemen  formed  the  dissolute  and  dangerous  set  to 
whom  TnSescant  had  been  latterly  introduced  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  as  they  were  all  persons  of  undoubted  fashion,  the  young 
fellow  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  fine  acquaintanoes,  not  perceiving 
that  they  made  him  pay  for  the  honour  of  their  society.  At 
Captain  Chatteris's  instance  he  had  lately  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Dilettanti  Club,  held  in  Palaoe-yard,  and  participated  in  its 
nightly  carousals  and  orgies.  Better  acquainted  than  her  husband 
with  Tradescant's  mode  of  life.  Lady  Lorimer  was  not  without 
anxiety  about  him,  but  partly  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
Captain  Chatteris,  and  bhnded  by  partiality,  she  persuaded  herself 
his  follies  were  the  mere  eflervescence  of  youth,  and  would  soon 
pass  ofL  Then  Tradescant's  fine  acquaintances  were  exactly  the 
sort  of  people  to  impose  upon  her.  Were  not  some  of  them 
persons  of  rank  and  title,  and  all  men  of  high  breeding,  wit,  and 
fashion?    Impossible  he  could  go  far  wrong  in  such  a  set. 

When  the  brilliant  Lord  Sandwich  was  presented  to  her 
on  the  morning  in  question,  together  with  the  captivating  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  the  handsome  Tom  Potter,  and  that  drollest 
of  mortals,  Mr.  Wilkes,  her  ladyship  was  quite  enraptured,  and 
thought  her  son  might  well  be  proud  of  such  friends.  Her  two 
elder  daughters  were  equally  enclianted.  Lady  Dawes  thought 
Lord  Sandwich  charming,  and  Mrs.  Chatteris,  though  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ^  a  pmect  fright,** 
found  him  immensely  entertaining,  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
some  handsome  men — meaning  his  colleague,  Tom  Potter.  The 
only  person,  as  we  have  intimated,  who  was  not  delighted  with 
Tradescant's  fine  friends  was  Millicent;  but  this  was  not  surprising, 
it  being  quite  understood  that  she  had  neither  taste  nor  discri- 
mination. *'  Strange,  I  can't  get  a  smile  from  her,  or  elicit  a 
remark,"  thought  Dashwood,  astonished  at  his  failure.  ^  The  girl 
must  be  an  idiot.  Yet  she  looks  intelligent,  and  has  decidedly 
fine  eyes.     What  the  deuce  can  be  the  matter  with  her?" 

However,  the  rest  of  the  party  got  on  remarkably  well. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  lively  conversation  and  merriment,  and 
they  were  all  laughing  heartily  at  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  funny 
stories,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  gorgeous  footmen 
stationed  outside  it,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  m  his  scanet  and  richly- 
furred  robes,  and  wearing  his  chains^  and  the  collar  of  SS  with  a 
pendant  jewel,  entered  the  room. 
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UrTBOmUCING  T1U5  LOED  MATOB,  ALDEKMAN  BECKPOED,  AUD  ALDEBMAN  SIB 
FELH  BLA3n>.— ASD  SHOWIKG  HOW  HIS  L0BD6HIP  BECEIVED  A  VISIT  PBOTT 
A  SEPHEW  AHD  lOlCE,  01  WHOM  HE  HAD  NZVEB  HEABD  BEFOBX. 

The  Lord  Mayor  looked  extremely  well.  Tall,  well  propor- 
doned,''aiid  stout,  his  bulkiness  of  person  rather  heightened  his 
dignltj  of  deportment  than  detractea  from  it.  E^s  pink  cheeks, 
smooth-shayen  and  glossy,  bespoke  him  no  enemy  to  good  cheer; 
but  his  eyes  were  bnght,  and  his  looks  indicative  of  jgood  health, 
and  its  best  and  surest  promoters  cheerfulness  and  £ndliness  of 
heart.  Though  his  face  was  round  and  full,  its  lineaments  were 
reguhr,  and  of  the  genuine  English  stamp.  His  goodly  person 
was  arrayed  in  a  full  court  suit,  over  whicn  he  wore  his  rotes  and 
chain,  as  already  mentioned.  A  well-powdered  tie-wig  completed 
his  costume. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied  hj  two  aldermen  in  their 
robes,  and  by  the  sheriffi,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Nash  and  Mr.  John 
Cartwright,  likewise  in  their  gowns  and  chains.  Of  the  aldermen, 
the  most  worthy  of  note  was  a  tall,  stately-looking  personage, 
whose  features,  rather  quick  and  passionate  in  expression,  and 
embrowned  in  hue  as  if  by  warmer  suns  than  our  own,  were 
marked  by  a  large  aquiline  nose  and  keen  penetrating  eyes.  This 
was  Mr.  William  Beckford,  previously  described  as  one  of  Mr. 
Ktt?s  most  zealous  adherents.  A  wealthy  West  India  merchant,  one 
of  the  represenfetives  of  the  City  in  parliament,  and  alderman  for 
the  Ward  of  Billingsgate,  Mr.  Beckford  had  earned  the  goodwill 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  unremitting  attention  to  their  interests  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  by  his  praiseworthy  endeavours 
to  check  the  abuse  of  malt  distillery,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of 
rin-drinking.  Somewhat  hot  in  temper,  no  doubt  owing  to  his 
West  Indian  origin,  and  apt  t^  be  overbearing  in  manner,  Alder- 
man Beckford  could  not  fail  to  make  some  enemies,  but  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  could  estimate  his  sterling  qualities  and 
generodty  of  character,  admired  and  esteemed  him.  Amongst 
these  was  Sir  Gbresham  Lorimer. 

Yerj  different  from  Mr.  Beckford  was  Sir  Felix  Bland,  alder- 
man for  Bas&ishaw  Ward,  who  entered  the  room  at  the  same  time, 
but  at  once  darted  forward  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  her  daughters.  A  stout,  sleek  little  man,  with  the  softest  and 
sweetest  expression  of  countenance  and  the  smoothest  manner.  Sir 
Felix  was  profuse  in  compliments,  and  unsparing  in  professions  of 
regard.  Everybody  with  whom  he  claimed  acquaintance — and  he 
knew  half  the  City — was  his  dearest  and  most  valued  friend.  He 
was  delighted  to  meet  him,  inquired  about  his  wife  and  daughters 
— ^if  he  had  any — and  his  family  concerns — of  which  he  jcnew 
but  little,  and  cared  less — with  an  interest  that  was  really  touch- 
ing.   There  was  something  perhaps  rather  cloying  in  this  un- 
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yaryiiig  sweetness  of  manner,  and  the  overdose  of  compliments  as 
usually  administered  by  Sir  Felix  seemed  to  savour  of  insincerity^ 
but  people  will  stand  a  good  deal  when  their  self-love  is  flattered, 
and  there  was  no  resisting  the  smooth-spoken  alderman's  blandish- 
ments and  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand.  Besides,  he  had  a  great 
many  good  qualities,  a^d,  apart  from  his  adulatory  manner,  which 
brought  considerable  ridicule  upon  him,  was  a  very  amiable,  esti 
mable  person. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  all  the  party  arose  from 
the  breakfast^table,  though  his  lordship  besought  them  to  keep 
their  seats,  and  Tradescant  proceeded  to  present  his  new  acquaint* 
ances  to  his  father.  While  this  was  going  on,  and  Sir  Gresham 
was  affably  acknowledging  the  ceremonious  bows  made  to  him  on 
all  sides.  Sir  Felix  Bland,  as  we  have  stated,  had  flown  to  the 
ladies,  and  began  by  showering  compliments  upon  the  Lady 
Mayoress. 

"  Your  ladyship  looks  charmingly  to-day,'*  he  said,  in  accents 
of  the  most  fervent  delight,  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards  her 
towering  head-dress,  as  if  quite  dazzled  by  its  beauty;  **  I 
declare  1  never  beheld  anything  more  majestic  and  imposing. 
Your  perruquier — Le  Gros,  I  presume — has  done  you  justice* 
'Tis  a  superb  creation,  and  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  genius 
in  his  line.  But  no  wonder  he  felt  inspired  when  he  had  such  a 
head  to  deal  with.  Your  ladyship  knows  I  scorn  flattery,  but  I 
cannot  repress  genuine  admiration — as  why  should  I?  By-and-by, 
you  will  nnd  my  opinion  of  that  ravishing  head-dr«s  confirmed  by 
the  universal  rapture  the  sight  of  it  will  occasion.  And  what  a  day 
for  its  display !  Could  anything  be  more  propitious?  No  fog — no 
rain — not  even  a  cloud — but  a  sunshine  worthy  of  June.  Sure 
never  was  Lord  Mayor  so  highly  favoured  as  our  dear  Sir  Gresham ! 
But  I  felt  it  would  be  so.  His  lordship  is  lucky  in  everything,  but 
in  nothing  more  lucky  than  in  the  possession  of  the  most  adorable 
wife  in  the  world." 

**  Really,  Sir  Felix,  you  quite  overwhelm  me,"  cried  the  Lad^ 
Mayoress,  affecting  confusion.  "  Were  I  youncer,  your  compli- 
ments might  turn  my  head.  As  it  is,  they  make  me  feel  quite 
vain,  though  I  know  'tis  mere  flattery." 

"  Your  ladyship  does  me  a  great  injustice  in  taxing  me  with 
flattery.  I  value  myself  on  my  sincerity  and  candour.  Thus,  if 
your  ladyship  had  not  been  dressed  so  divinely,  and  looked  so  be- 
witchingly,  but  had  been  as  unbecomingly  attired  and  as  uncouth 
in  manner  as  some  City  dames  I  have  seen — I  won't  mention 
names— I  should  scarcely  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  But  now  I 
can  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  have  a  Lady- 
Mayoress  who  for  grace,  dignity,  and  beauty — ay,  beauty — has 
never  yet  had  her  peer." 

"You  are  prodigiously  polite,  I  vow.  Sir  Felix,"  replied  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  upon  whom  these  pretty  things  were  not  lost; 
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^^  and  I  am  charmed  to  have  won  tlie  approbation  of  a  person  of  so 
much  taste  and  discrimination.  Your  encouragement  will  help 
me  to  get  through  the  day.  To  sit  in  a  state  chariot  and  be 
gazed  at  by  thousands,  is  nothing;  but  to  receive  his  majesty  and 
the  new  queen,  with  the  princess-dowager  and  their  royal  high- 
nesses the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
young  princes,  my  Lord  Bute  and  the  ministers,  I  feel  ready  to 
expire  when  I  think  of  it." 

^^  Your  ladyship  need  have  no  misgivings.  The  king  is  afia- 
bility  itself,  and  her  majesty  is  equally  condescending.  As  to 
personal  attractions  and  dignity/'  he  added,  in  an  under  tone, 
but  with  significance,  "I  won't  say — though  I  have  an  opinion — 
whether  the  advantage  is  likely  to  rest  with  the  highest  lady  of 
the  court  or  the  highest  lady  in  the  City.  One  thing  is  <juite  cer* 
tain,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  ^^  if  their  royal  highnesses 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  young  princes  have  the  taste  and  dis- 
cernment we  give  them  credit  for,  they  can't  fail  to  go  away  with 
a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  loveliness  of  some  of  our  City  dames." 
And  he  bowed  as  he  spoke  to  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

"  There  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  Sir  Felix,"  observed  Lord 
Sandwich.  '^  Beauty  seems  to  have  established  itself  in  the  east, 
and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  it,  if  we  would  behold  it  in  perfec- 
tion." 

"Very  true,"  rejoined  Sir  Felix;  "and  your  lordship  must  be 
well  repaid  for  your  voyage  of  discovery." 

"  Sir  Felix,  you  are  intolerable.  You  will  incur  my  severe  dis- 
pleasure if  you  go  on  thus,"  cried  Lady  Dawes. 

^  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  you  must  be  angry  with  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich, and  not  with  me.  My  remark  was  general,  but  he  gave  it 
a  special  application,  though  I  own  I  think  him  quite  right." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying.  Sir  Felix?  "  inquired  Tom  Potter, 
stepping  towards  them. 

"  He  is  matching  the  City  belles  against  our  Court  belles,"  said 
Lord  Sandwich. 

^  Then  I'll  support  him,"  rejoined  Tom  Potter ;  "  and  we  needn't 
go  beyond  this  room  to  decide  the  point.  If  the  Court  can  show 
any  two  equal  to  those  we  can  here  exhibit,  I  will  yield — ^but  not 
till  then.  I  will  back  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  against  all 
her  majesty's  ladies  and  maids  of  honour  for  any  amount  that  may 
be  staked." 

"Bravo!  Mr.  Potter— bravo  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Felix.  <*But 
let  us  wait  till  to-night  before  making  the  bet" 

While  this  talk  was  proceeding,  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  ana  by  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Beckford 
and  the  sheriffi. 

"  I  am  very  much  honoured  as  well  as  gratified  by  your  presence 
on  this  occaaon,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  in  a  very  urbane 
manner,  ^^  and  I  trust  my  son  will  take  good  care  of  you  all.    Mr, 
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Wilkes/'  he  added  to  that  personage,  "  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  1  shall  hope  to  see  you  often  at  the 
Mansion  House,  not  as  a  guest  merely,  but  as  a  mend." 

"  Your  lordship  does  me  infinite  honour,"  replied  Wilkes,  bowing.  . 
"  I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  your  very  obliging  invitation." 

"  You  will  always  be  welcome,"  pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  as 
will  be  all  my  son's  friends.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, if  I  am  unable  to  show  you  much  personal  attention  now,  but 
I  am  merely  come  to  bid  adieu  to  her  ladyship  before  taking  my 
place  in  the  procession,  which  sets  out  at  eleven  o'clock  from 
GuildhaU." 

"  I  quite  envy  your  lordship,"  said  Wilkes.  ^*  'Twill  be  a  most 
triumphant  day  for  you,  and  you  will  receive  a  general  ovation 
from  your  fellow-citizens,  who  recognise  in  you  the  champion  and 
def^der  of  their  rights.  The  gallant,  gay  Lothario — I  beg  his 
pardon;  my  Lord  Bute  I  should  have  said — ^must  be  a  bold  man 
to  face  them  on  an  occasion  like  the  present." 

"At  all  events,  they  won't  welcome  him  as  they  will  the 
minister  he  has  supplanted,  and  whose  laurels  he  would  fain  reap," 
rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  The  contrast  will  be  striking,  and,  I 
hope,  will  convince  his  majesty  that  he  has  listened  unwisely  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  counsellor  who  has  not  England's  trae  mterests 
and  welfare  at  heart.  Before  long  the  terms  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact between  France  and  Spain  will  be  revealed,  and  will  fully 
justify  Pitt's  prescience.  But  it  will  then  be  too  late.  We  shall  have 
lost  the  rich  galleons  which  might  have  been  ours.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's 
timely  counsels  been  followed,  we  might  have  seized  the  Havannah, 
have  occupied  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  have  directed  an  ex- 
pedition thence  against  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Islands." 

"His  majesty  must  be  in&tuated  indeed  if  he  doesn^t  find  out 
how  he  has  been  deluded  and  misled,"  rejoined  Wilkes;  "but  as  to 
hoping  for  Lothario's  dismissal,  I  fear  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales  will  not  allow  her  confidential 
adviser  to  be  turned  out." 

"No  scandal  about  her  royal  highness,  Mr.  Wilkes,"  interrupted 
the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  slight  laugh.  "My  opinion  of  Lord 
Bute  is  no  secret.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  to  the  public  expression  of 
it  that  I  am  placed  in  my  present  proud  poation.  Still,  I  confess 
I  would  rather  occasion  should  not  be  taken  on  this  day  for 
humiliating  him." 

"  You  cannot  help  it,"  said  Alderman  Beckford;  "  and  it  is  well 
the  young  king  should  learn  the  truth,  though  it  may  not  be  alto- 

f  ether  palatable  to  him.     None  of  hia  subjects  are  more  loyal  and 
evoted  than  the  good  citizens  of  Londcw,  but  Aey  detest  under- 
hand influence  as  much  as  they  idolise  true  patriotism.    Mr.  Pitt 
will,  therefore,  have  all  their  cheers  tonday,  and  Bute  their  groans." 
The  company  then  mingled  together,  and  a  general  conversation 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  servant  in  state  liveiy  entered 
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the  room,  and  approaching  the  Lord  Mayor,  seemed  desiroos  ot 
commmiicating  something  to  him  in  private. 

^  What  is  it,  Tomline?"  cried  Sir  Greaham,  not  understanding 
the  man's  manner.     "  Speak  out." 

^  A  young  man  ontside  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  your  lordrfiip/' 
replied  Tonuine;  ^when  I  say  a  young  man^  I  ought  to  state 
that  be  has  a  young  woman  with  him." 

^  Well,  wcU,  young  man  or  young  woiman,  I  can  see  neither  of 
them  now.  Tms  is  not  a  proper  moment  to  intrude  upon  me.  I 
have  no  time  to  spare.     Tell  them  so." 

*'  I  have  already  told  the  young  man  that  your  lordship  is  jurt 
about  to  enter  your  state  coach,  but  he  won't  be  put  offy  and 
declares  he  will  wait  upon  the  stairs  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Why  didn't  you  hare  the  impudent  rascal  turned  out  of  the 
house,  TomKne?'^  cried  Tradescant.    "  Egad,  Til  4o  it  myself." 

^  Hold ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  **  He  has  a  young  woman 
with  hnn.  What  does  he  want,  Tomline?  Did  he  give  no  name?" 

^  Oh !  yes,  my  lord,  he  gave  a  name,  and  that  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  below.     But  I  scarcely  believed  him." 

^What  reason  had  you  for  doubting  him,  sirrah?"  cried  the 
Lord  Mayor,  sharply.     "  What  name  did  he  give?" 

^^  If  I  must  speak  out,  he  gave  the  same  name  as  your  lord- 
ship's^" answered  Tomline,  reluctantly.  **  He  calls  himself  Herbert 
Lorimer,  and  declares  he  k  your  lordship's  nephew." 

"  My  nephew ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  I  never  heard 
I  had  one." 

*^0h!  an  impostor!"  cried  Tradescant.  "Til  soon  get  rid  of 
him." 

"  Stop  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Gresham.  "  The  young  man's  asser- 
tion may  be  true.  I  had  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Lawrence, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  fifty  yean.  This  Herbert,  as  he  calls 
himself,  may  be  the  son  of  one  of  them;  and  if  it  should  be  so, 
posfflbly  the  young  woman  may  be  my  niece." 

^  Your  lordship  has  guessed  aright,"  observed  Tomline,  ^  sup- 
posing any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  young  man's  state* 
ments." 

"  This  relationship  is  a  mere  trumped-up  story,"  cried  Trade*, 
cant.  ^^His  lordship  won't  see  them.  Send  them  about  their 
business  at  once,  Tomline." 

**Not  so  fast,"  said  Sir  Ghreshara.  "I  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  trick  before  I  send  them  away.    Let  them  cotne  in,  Tomline.* 

*^  Excuse  me,  father,  but  you  are  very  wrong,**  said  Tradescant. 

**  Very  wronff,  indeed ! "  added  the  Lady  Mayoress^  coming  up. 

**I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor;  "  and  I  am  surely 
the  best  judge  in  a  matter  in  which  I  am  personally  concerned.^ 

Ifatutaliy ,  the  incident  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
company,  and  when  Tradescant  hazarded  a  glance  at  his  fashionable 
friends  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  ot  it,  he  was  annoyed  to 
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perceive  them  laughing  and  whispering  together.  Ab  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  no  words  can  describe  her  annoyance.  She  agitated 
her  fan  violently.  Her  elder  daughters  were  calmer,  but  even  they 
seemed  disturbed. 

No  one,  however,  was  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  door  was 
almost  instantly  thrown  open  by  Tomline,  and  a  tall  young  man 
of  some  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  leading  a  young  woman,  a  year  or 
80  his  junior,  by  &e  hand,  was  admitted.  The  marked  resemblance 
between  them  proclaimed  them  to  be  brother  and  sbter.  The 
habiliments  of  both,  of  plain  and  homely  stuffs,  sober  in  hue,  and 
evidently  of  provincial  make,  contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  attire 
of  the  gay  and  fashionable  company  into  whose  presence  they  were 
thus  thrown.  But  though  he  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  be 
so  under  the  circumstances,  the  young  man  did  not  appear  in  the 
slightest  degree  abashed.  HI  displayed  as  it  was  by  his  badly-made 
apparel,  his  figure  was  a  model  of  combined  strength  and  symmetry. 
His  features  were  handsome;  his  cheeks  glowing  with  health;  his 
eyes  bright;  and  in  place  of  a  peruke  he  wore  his  own  flowing  dark- 
brown  locks.  But  if  he  was  unawed,  his  sister  was  not  so.  She 
shrank  tremblingly  from  the  curious  gaze  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  evidently  needed  all  the  support  of  her 
brother^s  strong  arm  to  sustain  her.  As  he  could  not  leave  her,  and 
she  seemed  unwilling,  indeed  almost  unable  to  step  forward,  the 
young  man  remained  stationary  near  the  door. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
looked  very  hard  at  them.  Apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny, 
and  not  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  looks  of  his  newly-dis- 
covered relatives,  he  advanced  towards  them,  and  addressing  the 
young  man  in  a  very  kindly  tone,  said,  **  So,  sir,  you  call  yourself 
my  nephew,  eh?" 

^*  Yes,  my  lord.  I  am  Herbert  Lorimer,  son  of  your  brother 
Godfrey,  and  this  is  my  sister  Prue." 

"Herbert,  eh  I  Prue,  ah  I  Well,  well,  I  don't  doubt  what 
you  tell  me.  I  can't  doubt  it,  for  you're  both  as  like  your  father 
as  can  well  be.  Here's  my  hand,  Herbert — here's  my  hand.  Glad 
to  see  you  both — ^very  giad.  Look  up,  child  I  Look  up,  that  I 
may  see  your  eyes.  Ay,  there  it  is — that's  Godfrey's  expression. 
I  haven't  forgotten  it,  though  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  I 
beheld  him  last.     And  how  is  he? — how  is  my  brother?" 

"Alas!  my  lord,  he  died  some  years  ago  at  York,"  replied 
Herbert.     ^^Prue  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world." 

"  No,  not  alone,  since  you  have  found  your  uncle  out.  But  why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  sooner?  And  whv,  above  all,  choose  a 
time  like  the  present  for  making  yourselves  known?" 

"  We  only  arrived  in  town  yesterday  from  York,  imcle,"  said 
Prue.  "  I  told  Herbert  our  visit  to-day  would  be  very  inoppor- 
tune and  improper,  but  he  wouldn't  be  dissuaded.  He  said  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  usJ' 
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"  And  he  was  right,"  returned  Sir  Ghresham ;  *'  but  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  if  you  had  come  before.  How  was  it  you  never 
wrote  to  me,  or  conveyed  to  me  any  tidings  of  your  father^s 
decease,  or  ^our  own  existence?  How  was  I  to  know  I  had  a 
nephew  or  niece  if  I  never  heard  of  them  before?" 

^  All  this  requires  explanation,  which  you  shall  have  at  the  fitting 
moment,  uncle,^  replied  Herbert.  ^^  I  have  much  to  relate — much 
that  will  pain  you  to  hear.** 

^  Well,  Fve  no  time  to  listen  to  it  now.  Was  ever  Lord  Mayor 
thus  bothered  when  about  to  join  his  procession?" 

"  You  hear  that,  Herbert,"  said  Prue.  *'  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  yourself?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  Since  I've  seen  my  uncle,  and 
spoken  to  him,  I'm  quite  content  So  now,  my  lord,  we  humbly 
take  our  leave.     Come  along,  Prue." 

"  Stay!  stay  I"  cried  Sir  Grresham,  "I  must  present  you  both 
to  your  aunt,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  your  cousins.  You  mustn't 
go  away — ^you  must  spend  the  day  here." 

^  But  we  shan't  know  what  to  do  with  theip,"  whispered  the 
Lady  Mayoress.     ^^  Better  let  them  go." 

^^Impossible !  I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,"  rejoined  Sir  Gresham. 
^  These  are  my  poor  brother  Godfrey's  children.  I'm  sure  your 
ladyship  will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome." 

"  Your  lordship's  nephew  and  niece  m\ist  of  course  be  welcome," 
rejoined  the  Lady  Mayoress,  in  a  cold  tone,  and  without  extending 
a  hand  to  either  of  them.  "  I  wish  they  had  stayed  at  York,"  she 
added  to  herself.     **  I  wonder  what  brought  them  here." 

Seeing  the  eflect  produced  upon  her  by  this  haughty  reception, 
Sir  Gresham  took  his  niece's  trembling  hand,  and  led  her  towards 
his  two  elder  daughters,  both  of  whom  made  her  a  very  distant 
and  formal  courtesy,  after  which  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
her.  Millicent,  however,  received  her  with  ffreat  affection,  and 
strove  by  her  warmth  of  manner  to  efface  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  her  sisters.  Tradescant  was  equallv  rude  to 
Herbert,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  him  when  his  father 
introduced  him.  Captain  Chatteris  was  still  more  impertinent, 
and  placed  the  breakfast  table  between  himself  and  the  youne  man 
when  the  latter  was  brought  towards  him.  Herbert's  cheek  was 
instantly  in  a  flame,  and  be  marched  up  to  his  sister. 

**Comc,  let  us  go,  Prue,"  he  cried.  "You  said  we  should  be 
unwelcome  guests,  but  I  didn't  believe  you.  I  was  wrong  to 
come  here,  and  you  were  right  in  advising  me  to  keep  away.  I 
didn't  expect  to  be  insulted  in  the  house  of  my  father^s  brother." 

**  Nor  shall  you  be,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor,  catching  his  arm. 
"  St^— I  command  you." 

*^0h!  pray  stop,  Herbert,"  implored  Prue.  ♦<  You  won't  dis- 
obey your  uncle." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  young  man,  halting.^ 

**Hear  me,"  cried  Sir  Ghresham,  glancing  ai^rily  round,  **I 
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won't  have  my  relatives  rudely  treated.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
before  all  this  company  that  I  have  risen  from  nothing — that  I 
have  gained  the  proud  position  I  now  occupy  solely  by  my  own 
exertions-—" 

"  Oh !  pray  papa,  don't  say  any  more ! "  cried  Lady  Dawes  and 
Mrs.  Chatteris  together. 

"  Forty  years  ago,"  pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  disregarding  their 
entreaties,  "  my  prospects  were  no  better  than  my  nephew's  in  all 
probability  are,  and  knowing  how  much  I  needed  a  helping- 
hand  then,  I  shan't  refuse  him  one  now.  On  this  day,  above  all 
others,  I  ought  to  be  influenced  by  feelinffs  of  thankfulness  and 
kindliness,  since  I  have  obtained  all  I  aspired  at,  and  far  more  than 
my  deserts.'* 

**  Oh !  Sir  Gresham,  I  shall  expire  if  you  go  on  in  this  manner ! " 
the  Lady  Mayoress  exclaimed.     *'  Consider,  we  are  not  alone." 

**  That's  the  very  reason  I  speak  out,"  continued  Sir  Gresham. 
"  I  wish  everybody  to  know  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  origin.  I 
have  an  honest  pride  referring  to  it.  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  the  high  office  I  now  hold,  that  its  qualifications  are 
not  exalted  birth,  or  interest,  but  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of 
one's  fellow  citizens.  These  I  have  won,  or  I  should  not  wear 
these  robes  to-day.  But  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  office  if  I 
could  forget  my  former  position — if  I  could  look  coldly  on  my 
brother's  children.  I  bid  them  heartily  welcome.  All  who  love 
me,  and  respect  me,  will  follow  my  example.  Nephew  and  niece, 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — and  so  is  her  ladyship — aren't  you?" 

"  Delighted — since  you  will  have  it  so.  Sir  Gresham,"  the  Lady 
Mayoress  replied,  trying  to  control  her  vexation. 

"  And  so  are  my  daughters.  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris — 
are  you  not,  my  dears?"  pursued  Sir  Gresham. 

But  the  ladies  in  question  made  no  reply,  but  turned  up  their 
noses  disdainfully. 

**  Tradescant,"  continued  Sir  Gresham,  **  I  insist  upon  your 
shaking  hands  with  you  cousin  Herbert." 

"  I  am  bound  to  obey  you,  father,"  replied  the  young  man, 
reluctantly  complying  with  the  injunction. 

Seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  thinking  he  mi^t  be  called 
upon  next,  Captain  Chatteris  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
viands  on  the  table,  and  dedined  to  look  up.  Millicent,  however, 
did  not  require  to  have  orders  given  her,  for  she  said, 

^*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my  cousins,  and  I  am  sure  Prue  and  I 
shall  become  great  friends." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replied  her  cousin,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  One  word  before  I  go,  Herbert?  "  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"What  are  your  habits:  What  have  you  done?  What  are  you 
fit  for?" 

"I  can  scarcely  answer  your  questions,  uncle,"  returned  the 
young  man,  modestly.  "But  my  habits  are  regular,  and  I  am 
accustomed  tP  business." 
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"  Buaness — ha !     Glad  to  hear  it.     What  business  ?  " 

"My  brother  has  just  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Hornby, 
the  mercer  near  the  Micklegate,  in  lork,  uncle,  interposed  Prue; 
"  and  he  has  come  to  town,  hoping  you  might  befriend  him.  He 
has  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you  from  Mr.  Hornby.  Give 
it  to  your  uncle,  Herbert." 

^  Not  now,**  replied  the  Lord  Mayor — **not  now.  If  I  find  all 
as  you  represent  it,  Herbert,  and  you  are  not  too  proud,  as  some 
youngsters  now-a-days  are** — glancing  at  Tradescant — "to  stand 
behind  a  counter,  and  attend  to  a  customer,  I'll  place  you  in  my 
shop." 

"  Good  gracious,  Sir  Gresham,  don't  talk  about  the  shop  now ! " 
cried  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

"  Tutl  tut !  this  is  the  very  time  to  talk  about  it.  But  as  I  wis 
saying,  Herbert,  I'll  place  you  in  my  shop  and  give  you  the 
management  of  it,  and  if  you  latnfy  me,  on  next  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  rU  tike  you  into  partnership;  and  then  it'll  be  your  own 
fiiult  if  you  aren't  Lord  Mayor  yourself  hereafter." 

"Well  done,  my  lord !"  cried  Alderman  Beckford.  "  You  have 
acted  noblj.     The  City  may  well  be  proud  of  jou." 

"That  It  may  indeed!"  exclaimed  Sir  Fehx  Bland,  while  the 
room  resounded  with  similar  expressions  of  approval. 

"I  shall  endeavour  by  my  conduct  to  merit  your  goodness, 
uncle,"  said  Herbert,  with  a  look  of  profound  gratitude. 

Prue  could  not  speak,  but  her  moistened  eyes  showed  how 
much  moved  she  was  by  Sir  Gresham's  generosity* 

At  this  moment,  as  if  the  crowd  in  Cheapade  had  known  what 
was  occnrxin^,  and  desired  to  express  their  sympathy,  loud 
shouts  were  heard,  with  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  name  was 
mingled.  Immediately  afterwards  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
two  servants  in  state  liveries,  and  the  sword  bearer,  the  common 
crier,  the  mace  bearers,  the  water  bailiff,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  household  were  seen  standing  outside.  All 
these  personages  were  in  their  full  habiliments  of  office.  Two 
gentlemen  in  court  suits,  who  were  provided  with^  white  wands, 
and  acted  as  ushers,  then  stepped  in,  and,  bowing  deferentially 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  intimated  to  him  that  his  carnage  was  wait- 
ing. On  this,  Sir  Gresham  bowed  courteously  around,  and,  being 
joined  by  his  chaplain,  quitted  the  zoom,  followed  by  the  two 
aldermen  and  the  snerifis.  As  he  descended  the  stairs,  preceded 
by  the  sword-bearer  and  the  mace-bearers,  and  passed  through  the 
lilies  of  servants,  trumpets  were  sounded  to  announce  his  coming 
forth.  The  niiUtary  band  stationed  in  Cheapsidebegaa  to  play,  and 
amid  the  cheem  of  all  who  could  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  accomr 
panied  hv  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchidfs,  the  Lord  Mayor 
entered  his  magnificent  state  coadi,  to  which  six  splendid  iroa- 
ffrey  horses,  hi^ly  caparisoned,  and  decorated  with  ribbons,  were 
harnessed. 
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We  cannot  hold  Mortality's  ttroog  hand. 

King  Jokn^  Act  lY.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  full  prime  of  maohood,  and — bat  a  few  days  before  the  blow 
fell  which  has  nlled  an  empire  with  mournings — ^in  the  plenitude  of  bodily 
health  and  intellectual  vigour,  Death  has  stricken  down  the  foremost  man 
of  all  the  realm ! 

The  Prince  Consort  of  England — ^he  whom  every  one  loved  and  re- 
verenced— is  dead ! 

The  Great  Arrest  was  so  suddenly  made,  that,  spite  of  the  houriy 
evidences  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  few  were  able,  when  the  sad  news  was 
first  bruited  abroad,  to  believe  that  it  could  be  true.  Of  the  many  who 
read  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  the  Prince  was  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition, not  one,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  thousand  entertained  the  idea  that 
danger  lurked  in  the  carefully-worded  bulletin  which  conveyed  the 
guarded  intimation.  A  slight  ailment,  soon  to  pass  away  altogether, 
seemed  all  that  threatened ;  till,  on  the  third  day  after  the  first  officiid 
announcement  of  the  Prince's  illness,  words  came  of  menacing  import, 
which,  in  an  instant,  changed  the  current  of  popular  thought,  and 
awakened  universal  solicitude — a  solicitude  which  deepened  into  anxiety 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  manifested  itself  everywhere  by  eager,  appre- 
hensive inquiry.  By  this  time  the  nature  of  the  Prince's  malady  was 
generally  known,  and  expectation  tremblingly  awaited  the  next  intelli- 
gence, which,  when  it  arrived,  allayed  the  fears  so  promptly  excited,  and 
men  once  more  calmly  betook  themselves  to  their  several  occupations. 
But  scarcely  was  there  time  for  mutual  congratulation,  before  other  news 
was  received  rendering  the  worst  a  possible  event;  and  they  who  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  doubt  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that»  during  the  silent  night, 
the  spirit  of  the  worn  sufferer  had  **  drifted  out  upon  the  dark  and  un- 
known sea  that  rolls  around  the  world !" 

Gloomy,  indeed,  was  every  home  in  England  when  the  shadow  of  this 
tidings  fell  upon  it ;  but  while  each  heart  acknowledged  the  pang,  indi- 
vidual sorrow  was  merged  in  one  feeling  of  loyal  affection  for  Her  whose 
trial  was  the  heaviest  of  all  who  mourned  the  dire  calamity,  and  not  a « 
voice  but  rose  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Distributer  of  Good  and  Evil,  that 
strength  to  bear  we  woe  beneath  which  her  soul  fainted  might  in  mercy 
be  accorded* 

All  of  us  had  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  this  shining  star, 

—but  She  the  most :  for  in  her  bereavement  were  comprised  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  that  constitutes  earthly  happiness.  The  decree 
which  went  forth  to  grieve  a  nation  severed  from  her  side  a  husband 
than  whom  none  could  be  more  dearly  or  deservedly  loved,  a  friend  and 
oounseller  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees,  a  companion  whose  quick  intel- 
ligence threw  light  on  every  subject,  and  whose  affectionate  nature  made 
every  day  a  happy  one;  the  sharer  in  all  her  joys,  in  all  her  adverse  dis- 
pensations—4he  chosen  one  of  her  heart,  the  &ther  of  her  children ! 
Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss ! 
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•-4mt  Utter  though  the  cup,  and  filled  to  the  brioit  the  nation's  prayer 
was  heard,  and  the  power  to  endure  was  granted.  With  that  firmneM  of 
mind  which  is  her  special  attribute,  and  even  while  her  tears  were  welline 
fast,  the  uoble  assurance  fell  from  her  lips  that  the  task  of  duty,  how  haid 
soerer  to  fulfil,  was  not  fingotten.  Brieht  as  had  heen  her  life-long 
example  to  her  people,  this  great  act  of  self-abnegation  became  its  crown- 
ing ornament.  Nor.  was  assistance  to  bear  her  grief  wanting  in  those 
who^  in  the  next  degree,  were  the  most  deeply  afflicted.  The  Prince, 
whose  day  of  rule  is  yet  in  the  future — and  long,  we  trust,  to  be  a  remote 
contingency — knelt  also  beside  the  bed  of  death,  summoned  thither  by 
the  affectionate  foresight  of  his  sister,  her  royal  mother's  chief  support ; 
and  he,  too,  felt  that  however  sacred  his  sorrow,  the  daim  of  duty  was 
paramount  even  in  that  mournful  hour»  What  sacrifice,  indeed,  might 
not  be  expected  from  children  trained  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue ! 

Of  all  the  men  of  modem  time,  who  have  occupied  a  place  of  eminence, 
none  were  of  nature  more  pure,  or  character  more  free  from  blemish,  than 
the  late  lamented  husband  of  our  Queen.  Domestic  in  all  his  habits,  yet 
with  a  capacity  for  mastering  every  question  of  public  interest — political, 
scientific,  or  social — he  was  free  from  every  ambitious  taint  or  desire  for 
worldly  prominence,  beyond  the  station  which  he  was  imperatively  called 
upon  to  occupy.  His  mind  was  filled  by  the  highest  thoughts;  the  pro- 
foandest  wisdom  guided  all  his  acts ;  and  nothing  that  could  advance  the 
interests  or  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  neglected 
by  him. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  glance  at  the  outer  life  of  one  whose  heart  was  so 
good,  and  whose  mental  endowments  were  so  rare.  It  presents  a  career 
which  might  be  called  romantic,  if,  on  close  consideration,  it  were  not 
found  to  be  logically  sequent  upon  the  most  natural  causes. 

In  the  most  central  imrt  of  Germany  there  lier  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  bounded  by  the  Hars  mountains,  of  superstitious  memory,  the 
rapid  rivers  Saale  and  Werra,  and  the  dark  forests  of  pine,  called  the 
Tfauringerwald,  which  still  retain  their  andent  name.  This  district,  once 
ruled  by  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia,  and  later  by  the  electors  of  Saxony, 
has  long  been  broken  up  into  several  small  duchies,  the  chiefest  of  which 
were  those  of  Gotha  and  Coburg,  distinct  governments  till  their  political 
union  was  effected  under  the  appellation  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  refeUm  of  the  former  house.  When  this  event  took  place 
— some  ox  or  seven-and-thirty  years  ago — Coburg  was  governed  by  Duke 
£rnest  Anthony  Uie  First,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  famous  Elector  of 
the  Empire,  who  was  the  first  to  sign  the  Protest  at  Spires  against  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  an  act  which  principally  served  to  give 
the  derignation  of  *<  Protestants''  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Independently  of  ancient  lineage,  traceable — as  ancestry  is 
traceable  in  Germany  alone — to  an  ante-medi»val  period,  here  was  an 
event  to  be  proud  of;  but  the  family,  of  which  Duke  Anthony  was  the 
bead,  was  destined  to  be  more  widely  known  by  other  than  polemical 
illustration — by  that  softer  influence,  which  has  made,  and  sometimes 
marred,  so  many  fortunes. 

Of  all  the  seven  sons  of  George  the  Third,  surviving  in  1816,  the  two 
eldest  only  were  married,  and  the  second  of  these  was  childless.  But  the 
heir-apfMurent  had  a  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  *'  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye ;"  and  in  her  the  hope  of  perpetuating  the  House 
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of  Bmnswick  was  eentrecL  H<nr  she  beeame  Ae  wife  of  Prinoe  Leopold 
of  Suae-Saal&Id-Cobarg,  the  brother  of  Doke  Ad^kmij  of  that  ilk,  is  too 
well  Iciiown  to  seed  repetition  here ;  equally  fiuniliar  to  all  k  the  &ct  of 
her  premature  decease,  while  <*  the  mother  of  a  moment^  whieh  saw 
«bk»8om  and  flower  lie  withered  on  one  bosgh."  The  hope  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  Coborg  fiamily,  whieh  Prinoe  Leopold's  marriage  had 
promised,  seemed,  by  this  fatal  ooeurrenoe,  to  have  wholly  past  away ; 
but  the  event  its^  was,  by  the  inscntable  ordering  of  Divine  Ptovidence, 
the  actual  cause  of  its  suMequent  high  position. 

For  the  heritage  of  the  fint  kingdom  of  the  world  to  be  without  direct 
claimants  was  a  state  <^  things  that  could  not  quietly  be  contemplated, 
and  straightway  all  haste  was  made  to  procure  wives  for  George  the  Third's 
fisur  remainiog  bachelor  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age.  On  this  ocoarion  fortune  again  befriended  the  House 
of  Cobnrg,  the  Duke  <^  Kent — ^the  second  in  succession  to  the  throne  after 
his  two  childless  elder  brothers — proposing  for  the  huid  of  the  Duchess 
A^ctoria,  Duke  Anthony's  youngest  sbter,  the  widow  of  Prinoe  Enrich 
Charles  of  Leiningeo,  tnen  in  her  thirty-second  year.  Their  union  took 
place  in  1816,  and  in  the  following  year  their  only  duld,  her  present 
most  moious  Majesty,  was  bom. 

Collateral  eWation  was  achieved  by  Duke  Anthony's  sister's  marriage, 
but  this  was  not  all :  in  the  womb  of  fate  was  yet  another  event  to  raise 
it  higher.  In  the  previous  year,  before  the  thunder-doud  burst  over  his 
brother  Leopold's  head,  Duke  Anthony  himself  had  courted  and  won  for 
hb  bride  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Altenburg.  K,  in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  dns  marriage 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  there  was  compensation — ^that  ever-recurring 
balance  of  all  tfamgs  human — in  the  birth  of  two  sons — ^the  eldest, 
Ernest,  in  1818,  and  die  second,  Albert,  who  flrst  saw  tiie  light  in  the 
foUowing  year,  in  the  old  manor-house  of  Bosenau — <<  the  meadow  of 
roses  "— «  hozEting  seat  of  the  Coburg  hnafy,  about  four  miles  from  the 
capital  All  the  old  cities  of  Ceotnl  Germany  abound  in  picturesque 
objects,  and  <me  ci  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  the  most  considerable  edifice, 
is  the  old  palaee  of  Ehrenburg,  a  Gothic  building  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  quaintness  of  architecture  still  prevailed, 
though  ito  medieval  character  was  changing  fut.  Between  Rosenan  and 
Ehrenburg — both  of  these  places  well  adapted  to  create  an  impression  on 
minds  susceptible  of  artistic  teaching — ^the  early  years  of  the  two  young 
princ^  were  passed;  their  careful  ftither,  who,  doubtless,  had  a  strong 
faith  in  the  star  of  his  House,  bestowing  upon  tiiem  the  best  educa- 
tion that  ^e  Professors  of  Coburg  eould  impcurt.  With  nothing  to  ruffle 
ike  even  current  of  hb  life,  save  the  death  of  his  mother,  wfa^n  he  was 
abovt  twelve  years  old. 

How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  bj, 

emoying  the  present,  and  dreaming,  perchance,  of  a  brighter  future. 
That  the  future  was  not  undreamt  of  by  those  who  had  the  guidance  of 
his  ^'ipfant  fortunes"  is  tolerably  clear  from  what  tranqnred  in  the 
interval  between  the  completion  of  the  young  prince's  youthful  studies 
and  his  preparation  for  these  higher  ones  which  dose  die  GermaQ 
student's  educational  career. 

In  the  q>riDg  of  1836,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Kent  had  entered  her 
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e^hteenth  veftTy  and  the  ace  of  William  the  Fourth,  togt^r  with  hit 
not  very  xoboat  health,  rendeied  her  6ariy  aocciaoa  to  the  throne  of  Eag^ 
land  a  not  unprobable  event  Hen  was  a  mueeptible  time  of  life,  and  if 
inclination  were  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  fizrae  her  domestio  position 
— and  happily  this  was  the  case — the  period  had  amved  when  efig^ible 
clsiiints  for  her  hand  might  fairiy  he  offered  to  her  choice.  At  thia 
moment  nx  joong  princes,  iowt  of  them  of  her  own  Uood,  tmd  two  otheri» 
were  in  this  advantageous  position:  George  of  CiMnhefkad,  George  of 
CambridM,  Emtst  and  Albert  of  Saxe-Cohorg-Gotha,  and  William  and 
Henry  of  Holland.  In  May,  1819,  they  wete  all  on  the  tfot,  oooraeas 
or  ttnoonacioQfl  rivals,  as  appears  from  the  record  which  was  kept  by  one 
who  made  a  careful  note  a£  all  contemporaneous  events. 

In  Raikes's  Journal  for  1836  (which  he  wrote  in  Paris)  are  to  be  found 
the  following  passages,  which  wiU  be  read  with  interest,  as  they  show  how 
long  hefore  the  event  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  had  been  deter- 
nunedon: 

^  Monday,  30th  May. — Travelling  seems  to  be  the  rage  with  kings 
and  princes.  The  King  of  Naples  has  set  out  on  a  foreign  tour  to  variout 
courts  it  is  said,  in  search  of  a  wife.  In  England  there  are  already 
arrived  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons,  the  Duke  of  firuncwiok, 
and  the  two  Princes  of  Ssixe-Coburfl^ :  they  all  attended  a  grand  ball  on 
Monday  evening,  given  by  the  DucAess  of  Kent  at  Kensington  Palaooy 
perhaps  with  the  hope  of  interesting  the  Princess  Victoria;  indeed,  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  himself  was  ibrmeriy  a  candidate  ^or  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  has  brought  over  his  two 
80DS  with  that  view ;  but  here  again  he  meets  with  the  two  nephews  of 
the  hated  Leopold,  of  whom  he  mei  to  say :  '  Vcalk  un  homme  qui  a  pris 
ma  femme  et  mon  royaume  V* 

"Friday,  17th  June. — Lord  Granville  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
Princes  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  are  just  arrived  from  England,  which 
would  rather  encourage  the  idea  of  the  future  marriage. 

"  Saturday,  18th  June. — I  hear  to-day  that  the  young  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg  is  die  destined  husband  of  our  Princess  Victoria." 

As  early,  then,  as  the  year  1836 — neariy  four  vears  before  the  mar- 
riage actually  took  plaee — it  was  une  Ojffmre  arretee,  though,  from  an* 
otW  passage  in  the  same  Journal,  the  success  of  Prince  Albert  had  not 
been  permitted  without  an  effdrt  to  contest  it. 

>(  Sunday,  18th. — (This  is  an  error  in  the  date).  My  old  friend, 
General  Fsgel,  who  is  come  to  resume  his  post  as  Dutch  minister, 
aeemed  to  confirm  my  speculations  on  the  object  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  visit  to  London.  He  said  that  the  sons  were  fine  young  men, 
but  r^her  stiff  and  formal  in  their  manner,  and  that  the  intimacy  of  the 
yonng  Saxe-Coburgs,  through  their  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  woold 
give  them  great  advantages  at  Kensington ;  but  he  thought  the  son  of 
the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  would  be  the  most  popular  marriage  for  the 
Prinoess  Victoria,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people." 

In  Paras,  Prince  Albert  and  his  hrother  were  joined  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  with  them  they  returned  to  Brassdis,  where 
they  hoth  won  golden  opinions — ^Prince  Albert  especially — ^from  Pro- 
fessor Quetelet,  and  the  English  clergyman,  who  for  some  months  directed 
their  studies.  After  this  came  their  University  life  at  Bonn,  the  good 
fellowship  of  Burschenschaft  being  maintained  amongst  their  comates, 
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while  the  pursoits  which  were  to  crown  them  with  knowledge  and  all 
graceful  acquirements  were  earnestly  studied*  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
after  compledne  three  academical  terms.  Prince  Albert  set  out  for  Italy, 
leaving  beUnd  him  at  Bonn  not  only  a  brilliant  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship, but  a  name  endeared  to  all  for  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of 
disposition.  England  owes  much  to  the  Prince's  visit  to  Italy,  for  there 
be  matured  that  Imowledge  of  art  by  means  of  which  he  afterwards  ren- 
dered so  man^  services  in  this  country.  The  summer  of  1839  was  the 
last  which  Phnce  Albert  spent  at  Ck>burg,  for  towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  he  came  again  to  England,  justifying 
by  every  indication  the  selection  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour. 
He  was  now  of  legitimate  age  to  woo  his  destined  bride,  and  how  his 
wooing  prospered  the  world  became  soon  aware.  The  Queen's  choice 
was  hailed  with  acclamation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic  sense  of  its 
national  value,  for,  during  a  full  third  of  the  span  allotted  to  human 
existence,  there  was  not  a  single  day  of  the  wedded  lives  of  Victoria  and 
Albert  that  did  not  fiimish  forth  a  bright  example  for  the  emulation 
ofaU. 

Into  the  quiet  domestic  circle  at  Windsor,  at  Osbom,  at  Balmoral,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  penetrate,  further  than  to  add  an  echoing  voice  to 
that  universal  one  which  told,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  well-deserved 
happiness  which  filled  each  several  abode.  How,  indeed,  could  happiness 
have  been  absent  there,  for  Providence  was  kind,  vbiting  the  royal  pair 
with  no  domestic  fiction — till,  in  the  course  of  nature,  only  a  few 
months  since,  her  Majesty's  mother  died — and  the  lives  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  exhibited  all  private  and  public  virtues. 

Of  these  last — that  eulogy  of  the  Prince  Consort,  unsupported  by 
facts,  may  not  be  our  sole  theme — we  will  speak  in  brief,  but  compre- 
hensive  terms. 

To  be  useful  was  the  great  aim  of  his  existence :  to  that  end  he  de- 
TOted  his  untiring  energies ;  and  how  he  accomplished  his  object  let  the 
thousands  who  benefited  by  his  zealous  advocacy  declare!  It  was  not 
personal  benevolence  alone — ^though  that  was  largely  given — which  con- 
stituted his  claim  upon  their  gratitude.  His  largeness  of  heart  was  not 
content  with  the  free  distribution  of  material  bounty ;  he  truly  felt  that 
in  mental  exertion  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  resides  the  greateat 
power  of  usefulness.  We  accordingly  find  him,  for  a  series  of  years  and 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  perpetually  occupied  in  some  great  work  of 
human  improvement  To  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  afi^ricul- 
tural  labourer,  by  rendering  ms  home  at  once  more  habitable  and  more 
healthy  ;  to  place  the  large  class  of  domestic  servants  in  a  better  and 
more  deserved  position;  to  inaugurate  institutions  for  the  comfort  and 
sanitary  advantage  of  the  poorest ;  to  aid,  and  actively  aid,  in  projects 
for  economiring  the  expenditure  and  securing  the  g^ins  of  the  hard- 
working community;  to  develop  conditions  favourable  to  the  educational 
progress  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  having,  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  '*  the 
people"  in  view,  though  his  views  also  embraced  refinements  in  art  which 
address  themselves  to  the  highest ;  these  were  the  hourly  occupations  of 
the  Prince^  whose  death  has  filled  ''  the  isles"  with  lamentation. 
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ON  THE  LAMENTED  DEATH  OP  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

BT  MS8.  BU8HBT. 

A  CEY  of  horror,  of  dismay,  and  grief, 
Is  heard  throughout  the  land !    The  startling  tale^ 

The  sudden  blow,  can  scarcelj  gain  belief. 
Gloom  sits  on  ererj  brow,  and  every  cheek  is  pale ! 

What  fearful  tidings  these !    That  Death  has  crept. 

With  stealthy  step,  within  yon  palaoe  walls. 
And,  firom  the  mightiest  on  the  earth,  has  swept 

Away  the  dearest,  to  his  cold,  dark  haUs ! 

Inexorable  Death !    Why  come  to  bUist 

The  happiness  that  was  so  pure,  so  rare  ? 
Why  come  the  shadows  of  the  tomb  to  cast 

Over  yon  peaceful  scene — ^to  leave— despair? 

Yet  not  despair,  0  Death !    Thou  hast  no  power 

But  o'er  this  mortal  frame ;  tiai  may  decay 
Within  thy  realm,  the  grave,  yet  in  the  hour 

Man  dies,  he  wakes  to  everlasting  day. 

Oh,  Royal  Mourner !  raise  thy  thoughts  above 

To  yonder  spheres,  where  now  his  spirit  strays. 
In  angel  form,  midst  scenes  of  joy  and  love. 

With  glorious  seraphs  chanting  hymns  of  praise. 

Yet  grief  must  have  its  course,  and  thou  and  thine 
Must  feel,  while  life  exbts,  this  stroke  of  fate — 

Mysterious  fiat  of  the  will  divine, 
Such  strange,  unlooked-for  evil  to  create! 

Lady !  with  thee  a  nation  sympathise. 
And  mourn  their  loss  and  thine ;  a  people's  wail. 

From  every  saddened  British  home,  shall  rise. 
Alas!  alas!  that  tears  can  naught  avail ! 

Where'er  the  time-worn  flag  of  England  waves— 

And  waves  it  not  o'er  the  remotest  part 
Of  earth,  whose  shores  the  world-wide  ocean  laves  P — 

Their  Sov'reign's  gtief  shall  find  an  echo  in  each  heart ! 

IMJyeombm'. 
YOU  U.  D 
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MAT>AMT!  LA  MAEQUISE: 

A  STOBT  PEHDAKT  TO  A.  rOBTKAIT  BT  MIGNAIID. 

She  was  bien  belle,  Madame  la  Mar^jvdst.  Migoard's  portraits  of  her 
may  fully  rival  his  far-famed  Portrait  aux  Amours.  One  of  them  has 
her  painted  as  Venus  Victrix,  selon  the  fiwhioa  of  the  day  v  one  of  them, 
as  herself,  as  Leootme  Opportune  de  Viyonae  de  Rennecourt^  Marquise 
de  la  Riviere,  with  her  creve-coeurSy  and  her  diamonds,  and  her  moqueur 
smile,  showing  her  teeth,  white  and  gleaming  as  the  pearls  mingled  with 
her  curls  k  la  mode  Montespan.  Not  Louise  de  la  Beaume-le- Blanc, 
when  the  elm-boughs  of  St.  Germain  first  flang  thehr  shadow  on  her 
golden  head,  before  it  bent  tor  the  Carmelite  veil  before  the  altar  in  the 
Bue  St.  Jacques;  not  Henriette  d'Angleterre^  when  she  listened  to  the 
trouveres'  romances  sung  under  her  balcony  at  St  Cloud,  before  her  young 
life  was  quenched  by  the  hand  of  Morel  and  the  order  of  Monsieur ;  not 
Ath^nais  de  Mortemart,  when  the  liveries  of  lapb  lasoli  blue  dashed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  outriders  cleared  her  path  with  their 
whips,  before  the  game  was  lost,  and  the  ircm  spikes  were  fastened  inside 
the  Montespan  bracelets ; — none  of  then»,  her  eonteasporaries  and  acquaint- 
ances, eclipsed  in  loveliness  Madame  la  Marquise.  Had  she  but  been 
blonde  instead  of  brune,  the  brown  Boarbon  eyes  would  have  fallen  on 
her  sans  doute ;  she  would  have  oot^ne  the  lapis  faumli  liveries  with  a 
royal  guard  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  her  friend  Athetuos  wcmld  have  hated 
her  as  that  fair  lady  hated  '*  la  sotte  Fontanget"  and  *<  Sainte  Maintenon;'* 
for  their  sex,  in  all  ages,  have  remembered  the  sage's  precept,  *^  Love  as 
though  you  will  one  day  hate,"  and  invariably  carry  about  with  them, 
ready  for  need,  a  Httle  flacon  of  the  acid  of  Malice,  to  sour  in  an  instant 
the  sugared  cream  of  their  lores  and  thei»  friendships,  if  oocasion  rise  up 
and  the  storm-cloud  of  rivalry  loom  in  ^  homon. 

She  was  a  beauty,  Madame  la  Marquise,  and  she  knew  it,  as  she 
leaned  out  over  the  balcony  of  her  eh&teau  of  Petite  For^  that  lay  close 
to  Clagny,  under  the  shadow  of  the  wood  of  Ville  d'Avr^  outside  the 
gates  of  Versailles,  looking  down  on  her  bosquets,  gardens,  and  terraces 
designed  by  Le  Ndtre  $  for  though  she  was  alone,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
her  little  dog  Osmin  to  admire  her  white  skin,  and  her  dark  eyes,  and 
her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and  her  diamond  pendants  that  glittered 
in  the  moonlight,  she  smiled,  her  flashing  triumphant  moqueur  smile, 
as  she  whispered  to  herself,  *<  II  m'ahne— il  m'aime !  Pah !  comment 
pourrait-il  s'en  emp^her  f*  and  pressed  the  ruby  agrafie  on  her  corsage 
with  the  look  of  a  woman  who  knew  no  resistance,  and  brooked  no 
reluctance  to  worship  at  her  shrine.  Nothing  ever  opposed  Madame  la 
Marquise,  and  life  went  smoothly  on  with  her.  If  Bossuet  ever  reproved 
her,  it  was  in  those  anathemes  cach^  sous  des  fleurs  d'oranger  in  which 
that  politic  priest  knew  how  to  deal  when  expedient,  however  haughty 
and  relentless  to  the  world  in  general.  M.  le  Marquis  was  not  a  monstre 
sauvage  like  M.  de  Pardaillon  de  Gondran,  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  imitating  the  eccentricity  of  g^ing  into  mourning,  but  if  the  Bourbon 
ever  had  ftdlen  on  his  wife,  would  have  said,  like  a  loyal  peer  of  France, 
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iiuit  aQ  hig  hoiuehoU  tiUMugta  wew  tbe  Kiogfs.  Difftgweabki  fled 
.bafeie  tke  aeinliUatioiit  of  hsr  smilMy  as  the  boivgeoiM  fled  befem  her 
^ild«d  ewriage  and  her  Flaadeffa  horaea;  and  if  ever  a  Htde  fit  of  petjr 
ooee  in  a  while  eane  over  her,  and  the  rocoeo^  ill-hred,  gobenvmche  Cmi- 
leknce  whispered  a  vtrnk  i  propos  woid  in  her  delicate  ear,  die  wonUi  give 
an  eaameUed  kmp  to  Sunte  Marie  R^paratrice,  l^  the  advice  of  the 
Gomtease  de  Soabise  and  the  Pnnoesie  de  Monaco  (who  did  each  ex- 
piatory things  theoMelves,  and  knew  the  comfort  thej  afforded),  and 
eoierge  horn  her  repentance  one  of  the  most  radiant  of  all  Ae  brUliaat 
Jmttflurflies  that  flattered  their  gorgeoos  wings  in  the  Judtn  da  Fbre 
«ader  the  swn j  skies  of  Y«Esail7es. 

The  moonlight  glittered  on  the  foontaiasy  falling  with  meeeored  splash 
mto  their  aiarbb  basins ;  the  Kaie-leaTes,  fiuntly  stirred  by  the  sultry 
hreeaee,  perfiimed  the  night  with  thdr  vohiptaoas  fragrance,  and  the 
loses,  twining  round  the  carved  and  gilded  balustrade,  shook  ofi^  their 
bowed  heads  drops  of  dew,  that  gleamed  brightly  as  the  diamonds  among 
the  cnris  of  the  woman  who  leaned  above,  resting  her  delicately-nniged 
dieek  on  her  jewelled  hand,  alone — a  very  rare  ciroomstanee  widi  the 
snivie  Marquise  de  la  Riviere!  Perhaps  Osmin  did  not  admire  the  rare 
sofitode,  for  he  rattled  his  silver  bells  and  barked — an  Italian  greyhound's 
ahrill,  £retfi2l  bark — as  his  quick  ears  canght  the  distant  sound  of  steps 
ooonng  swifUy  over  the  turf  bek>w,  and  bu  mistress  smiled  as  she  patted 
his  head: 

"^  Ah,  ha,  Osmin !— vient-il  P" 

A  man  came  out  from  under  ^  heavy  shadow  of  limes  and  chesnuts, 
whose  darkness  ike  moon's  rays  had  no  power  to  pieroe,  crossed  the  lawn 
just  under  the  balcony,  and,  coming  up  the  terrace  steps,  stood  near  her— 
a  man  yonng,  £Eur,  handsome,  wh^e  age  and  form  the  uniform  of  a  cafH 
tain  of  the  Guards  vroald  have  suited  far  better  than  the  calotte  and  robe 
of  a  priest,  which  he  wore ;  his  lips  were  pressed  closely  together,  and  his 
face  was  pale  with  a  p^leur  souffrante,  that  consorted  oddly  with  the  warn, 
pasnonate  gleam  of  his  eyes. 

^  So !  You  are  late  in  obejing  ray  commands,  monsieur !"  Surely  no 
otiber  man  in  France  would  have  stood  silent  beside  her,  under  the  speli 
of  her  flashing,  dazzling  glances,  with  such  a  tableau  befiire  him  as 
Madame  la  Marcpiise,  in  her  azure  silk  and  her  point  d'Angletarre,  with 
her  diamond  pendauts  shaking  among  her  hair,  and  her  arcned  eyebrows 
fiftsd  knperkmsly  p  But  he  did ;  his  lips  pressed  closw,  his  eyes  g^eam- 
ii^  blighter,  ^e  changed  her  tone;  it  was  sof^  s^duisaa^  r^pnMdifnl, 
kad  the  smile  on  her  lips  was  tender — as  tender,  c'est-ci-dire^  as  it  ersr 
could  be  with  the  sneer  that  always  lay  ander  it;  and  it  broke  at  last 
the  spell  that  bound  him,  as  she  whispered,  '^Ah!  Gaston,  you  love 
menotr 

"  Not  love  you  ?     O  Heaven  I*" 

They  were  but  five  words,  but  they  told  Madame  k  Marquise  of  a  love 
aoeh  as  she  had  never  roused,  despite  all  her  fucinations  and  intrigues,  in 
tiie  lovers  that  crowded  round  her  in  tbe  salons  within,  or  at  Versailles^ 
over  the  trees  yonder,  where  love  was  gallantry,  and  all  was  light  comedy, 
with  nothing  so  ootre  as  tragedy  known. 

He  clasped  her  hands  so  doeely  that  the  sharp  points  of  the  diamond 
iiDga  cut  his  own,  though  he  M%  them  not. 

d2 
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«  Not  love  you  ?  Great  Heaven !  Not  love  you  ?  Would  I  did  not 
Near  you,  I  forget  my  oath,  my  vows,  my  God ! — I  forget  all,  save  you, 
whom  I  adore,  as,  till  I  met  you,  I  adored  my  Church.  A  woman  has 
become  my  heaven,  and  I  hug  my  sin  as  dearly  as  if  it  were  my  honour. 
Torture  endured  with  you  were  dearer  than  Paradise  won  alone  !  Once 
with  you  I  have  no  strength,  you  bow  me  to  your  will  as  the  wind  bows  the 
lime-leaf ;  and  a  man  drugged  with  delirious  perfumes  is  not  more  irrespon* 
able  for  his  madness  than  I  for  mine.  Oh !  woman,  woman  I  could  you 
have  no  mercy,  that  with  crowds  round  you,  daily  worshipping  your 
slightest  smile,  you  must  needs  bow  me  down  before  your  glance,  as  you 
bow  those  who  have  no  oaths  to  bind  them,  no  need  to  scourge  themselves 
in  midnight  solitude  for  the  mere  crime  of  Thought  ?  Had  you  no  mercy, 
that  with  all  hearts  yours,  you  must  have  mine  to  sear  it  and  destroy  it? 
Have  you  not  lives  enough  vowed  to  you,  that  you  seek  to  blast  mine  for 
ever  ?  I  was  content,  untroubled,  till  I  met  you ;  no  woman's  glance 
stirred  my  heart,  no  woman's  eyes  haunted  my  vigils,  no  woman's  voice 
oame  in  memory  between  my  soul  and  prayer!  What  devil  tempted 
you  to  throw  your  spells  over  me— could  you  not  leave  one  man  in 
peace?" 

''Ah  bah!  the  tempted  love  the  game  of  temptation  generally  full 
as  well  as  the  tempters !"  thought  Madame  la  Marquise,  with  an  inward 
laugh  sous  cape.  Why  did  she  allow  such  language  to  go  unrebuked? 
Why  did  she,  la  belle  des  belles,  to  whom  none  dared  to  breathe  any  but 
words  the  most  polished,  and  love  vows  the  most  honeyed,  permit  herself 
to  be  addressed  m  such  a  strain  ?  Possibly  it  was  very  new  to  her,  such 
energy  as  this,  and  such  an  outbreak  of  passion  amused  her.  Dieu  le 
sait  I  At  any  rate  she  only  drew  her  hands  away,  and  her  brilliant  brown 
eyes  filled  with  tears; — tears  were  to  be  had  at  Versailles  when  needed, 
even  her  friend  Ath^nais  knew  how  to  use  them  as  the  worst  weapons 
against  the  artillery  of  the  Ev^ue  de  Comdom — and  her  heart  heaved 
under  the  filmy  lace. 

**  Ah,  Gaston !  what  words !  ^  What  devil  tempted  me?'  I  know  not 
whether  love  be  angel  or  devil ;  he  seems  either  or  both !  But  you  love 
me  little,  unless  in  that  name  you  recognise  a  plea  for  every  madness  and 
every  thought !" 

The  scarlet  blood  flushed  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shone  and 
gleamed  like  fire,  while  he  clenched  his  hands  in  a  mortal  anguish. 

'^  Angel  or  devil?  Ay !  which,  indeed !  The  one  when  it  comes  to 
us,  the  other  when  it  leaves  us !  You  have  roused  love  in  me  I  shall 
b^r  to  iny  grave ;  but  what  gage  have  I  that  you  give  it  me  back  p 
How  do  1  know  but  that  now,  even  now,  you  are  trifling  with  me, 
mocking  at  me,  smiling  at  the  beardless  priest  who  is  unlearned  in  all  the 

giy  gallantries  of  libertine  churchmen  and  soldierly  courtiers?     My 
eaven!  how  know  I,  as  I  stand  beside  you,  whether  you  pity  or  disdain 
me,  love  or  scorn  me  ?" 

The  passionate  words  broke  in  a  torrent  from  his  lips,  stirring  the 
subdued  stillness  of  the  summer  eve  with  a  fiery  anguish  little  akin 
to  it. 

''  Do  I  not  love  you  ?"  Her  answer  was  simple ;  but  as  Leontine  de 
Benneconrt  spoke  it,  leaning  her  cheek  against  his  breast,  with  her  eyes 
dazzling  as  the  diamonds  in  her  hair,  looking  up  into  his  by  the  light  of 
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the  stars,  they  had  an  eloquence  far  more  dangerous  than  speech,  and 
delirious  to  the  senses  as  magician's  perfumes.  His  lips  lingered  on  hers, 
and  she  felt  the  loud  fast  throbs  of  the  heart  she  had  won  as  he  bent 
over  her,  pressing  her  closer  and  closer  to  him — vanquished  and  con- 
quered, as  men  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds  have  been  vanquished  and 
conquered  by  women,  all  other  thoughts  fleeing  away  into  oblivion,  all 
fears  dying  out,  all  vows  forgotten  in  the  warm,  living  life  of  passion  and 
of  joy,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  brief  life,  flooded  his  heart  with  its 
golden  voluptuous  light. 

"  You  love  me,  LSontine?  O  Heaven!  I  have  no  strength  to  put  away 
this  joy ;  we  are  mortal,  not  Deity,  that  we  should  be  blind,  and  dumb, 
and  dead  to  the  passion  that  beats  within  us.  You  love  me  ?  So  be  it 
— better  torture  with  you  than  paradise  alone ;  but  beware  what  you  do, 
my  life  lies  now  in  your  hands,  and  your  love  must  be  mine  till  death 
sl^l  part  us  r 

*^  Till  my  fancy  change  rather!*'  thought  Madame  la  Marquise,  as  she 
put  her  jewelled  hand  on  his  lips,  her  hair,  perfumed  with  Eastern 
fragrance;,  softly  brushing  his  cheek,  with  a  touch  as  soft,  and  an  odour 
as  sweet,  as  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  roses  twining  below. 

Two  men  strolling  below  under  the  limes  of  Petite  ForSt— discussing 
the  last  scandales  of  Versailles,  talking  of  the  ascendancy  of  La  Fontanges, 
of  the  Spanish  dress  his  Majesty  had  reassumed  to  please  her,  of  the  Brin- 
vilUers'  Poudre  de  ^Succession,  of  the  new  ch&teau  given  to  P^  de  La 
Chaise  (that  gentle  royal  confessor  with  absolutions  ever  ready  to  stretch 
to  any  point)  ;  of  D'Aubigny's  last  extravagance  and  Lauzun's  last  mot» 
and  the  last  gossip  about  Bossuet  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mauleon,  and 
all  the  chit-chat  of  that  varied  day,  glittering  with  wit  and  prolific  of 
poison — glanced  up  to  the  balcony  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

**  That  cursed  priest !"  muttei^  the  younger,  le  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
Elix,  as  he  struck  the  head  off  a  lily  with  his  delicate  badine. 

*'  In  a  fool's  paradise  I  Ah!  Madame  la  Marquise!"  laughed  the  other 
— the  old  Due  de  Clos-Vougeot — taking  a  chocolate  dragee  out  of  his 
emerald-studded  bonbon  niere  as  they  walked  on,  while  the  lime-blossoms 
shook  off  in  the  summer  night  wind  and  dropped  dead  on  the  grass 
beneath,  laughing  at  the  story  of  the  box  D'Artagnan  had  found  in 
Lauzun's  rooms  when  he  seized  his  papers,  con  tinning  the  portnuts  of 
sixty  women  of  high  degree  who  had  worshipped  the  resistless  Capitaine 
des  Glardes,  from  the  Queen  of  Portugal  to  saintly  devotes,  with  critical 
and  historical  notices  penned  under  each — notices  D'Artagnan  and  his 
aide  could  not  help  indiscreetly  retailing  en  petit  comit^  and  over  soupers 
de  minuit,  in  despite  of  the  Bourbon  command  of  secrecy — secrecy  so 
necessary  where  sixty  beauties  and  saints  were  involved!  "A  fool's 
paradise!"  saxd  the  Due  de  Clos-Vougeot,  tapping  his  bonbonniere, 
enamelled  by  Petitot :  the  Due  was  old,  and  knew  women  well,  and 
knew  the  value  and  length  of  a  paradise  dependent  on  that  most 
fickle  of  butterflies — female  fidelity;  he  had  heard  Ninon  de  Len* 
dos  try  to  persuade  Scarron's  wife  to  become  a  coquette,  and  Scar- 
ron's  wife  in  turn  beseech  Ninon  to  discontinue  her  coquetteries;  had 
seen  that,  however  different  their  theories  and  practice,  the  result  was  the 
same,  and  already  guessed  right,  that  if  Paris  had  been  universally  won 
by  the  one,  its  monarch  would  eventually  be  won  by  the  other.  "  A  fool  s 
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paradbe  !**     The  cmntier  was  right,  but  the  priest,  had  he  heard  him, 
would  never  hare  believed ;  his  heaven  shone  in  those  dazzling  eyes :  tall 
the  eyes  dosed  in  death,  his  heaven  was  safe  !     He  had  never  loved,  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  women ;  he  had  come  strai^t  from  the  monastic 
gloom  of  a  Dominican  abbey,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Soudi,  down  in 
Languedoe,  where  costly  missals  were  his  only  idol,  and  rigid  pietists,  pro* 
fionndly  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  their  brethren  of  Paris,  had 
reared  him  np  in  anchorite  rigidity,  and  scourged  his  mind  with  iron 
philosophies  and  stoic-like  doctrines  of  self-morti6cation  that  would  have 
repudiated  the  sophistries  and  ingenuities  of  Sandies,  Escobar,  and  Mas- 
carenhas,  as  snggestaons  of  the  very  Master  of  Evil  himself.     From  the 
ascetic  gloom  of  that  Languedoe  convent  he  had  been  brought  stnught,  by 
superior  vriil,  into  ^e  dazzling  glare  of  ihe  life  at  Versailles,  that  bril- 
Hfmt,  goi^geous,  sparkling,  bizarre  life,  scintillatiBg  with  wit,  brimful  of 
intrigue,  crowded  with  the  men  and  the  women  who  formed  the  Court  of 
diat  age  and  the  History  of  the  next — where  diamonds  were  melted  to 
brighten  the  wine,  and  every  di^  was  a  plat  sucr^  if  aqua  toffania 
bubbled  beneath — where  he  found  every  churchman  an  abb6  gakmt,  and 
heard  those  who  performed  the  mass  jest  at  it  with  those  who  attended  it 
— ^where  he  found  no  lines  marked  of  rig^t  and  wrong,  but  saw  them  all 
fused  in  a  gay,  tangled  web  of  two  court  colours — Expediency  and 
Pleasure ;  a  11^  that  dazzled  and  tired  his  eyes,  as  the  glitter  of  lights  ia 
a  room  dazzles  and  tires  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  comes  suddenly  in  from 
Ae  dark  night  air,  till  he  grew  giddy  and  sick,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
gilded  salons,  or  the  soft  confessions  of  titled  pecheresses,  would  ask  himself 
if  indeed  he  could  be  the  same  Gaston  de  Launay  who  had  sat  calm  and 
grave  with  the  mellow  sun  streaming  in  on  his  missal-page  in  the 
monastic  gloom  of  the  Dominican  abbey  but  so  few  brief  months  before, 
when  all  this  world  of  Versailles  was  unknown  p     The  same  Gkston  de 
Launay?  truly  not— never  again  the  same,  since  Madame  la  Marquise 
had  asked,  ^  Qui  est  ce  beau  pr^re  ?"  of  Saint-Elix,  one  day,  had  bent 
her  brown  eyes  upon  him,  been  amused  with  his  singular  difference  from 
all  those  around  her,  bad  loved  him,  en  passant,  as  women  loved  at 
Versailles^  and  bowed  him  down  to  her  feet,  before  he  guessed  the  name 
of  the  forbidden  language  that  stirred  in  his  heart  and  rushed  to  his  lips, 
untaught  and  unbidden.     He  loved,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  loved  him, 
^  A  fool's  paradise !"   said  the  Due,  sagaciously,  tapping  his  gold  bon- 
bonni^.     But  many  a  paradise  like  it  has  dawned  and  faded,  before, 
and  nnce,  the  Versailles  of  Louis  Quatorze. 

He  loved,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  loved  him.  Through  one  brief 
tumult  of  struggle  he  passed :  struggle  between  the  creed  of  the  Domi^ 
nioan  abbey,  where  no  sin  would  have  been  held  so  thrice  accursed,  so 
unpardonable,  so  deserving  of  the  scovrge  and  the  stake  as  this — and 
the  creed  of  the  Bourbon  Court,  where  churchmen's  gallantries  were  every- 
day gossip ;  where  the  Abb6  de  Planck,  ere  he  Immded  the  saintly  ^loom 
of  La  Trappe,  scandalised  town  and  court  as  moeh  as  Lauzun ;  where  thei 
P^  de  la  Chaise  smiled  complacently  on  La  Fontanges'  ascendancy ;  where 
three  nobles  rushed  to  pick  up  the  handkerdiief  (x  that  royal  confessor, 
who  washed  out  with  eau  b^nite  the  royal  faux  pas,  as  yoa  vrash  off  grains 
of  dust  with  eau  parfum^  ;  where  the  great  and  saintly  Ev^ue  de  Con- 
dom could  be  checked  in  a  rebuking  huangue,  and  have  the  tables  turned 
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oa  him  by  a  mudueTOiw  refovenoe  to  Madetnouelle  de  ^kkuUon  ;  vliere 
life  was  iotrigae  for  churchmen  and  kymen  alike,  aad  where  the  aUb^i 
rof^t  aud  the  eardinal's  scarlet  ooverod  the  same  ricet  as  were  openly 
Uaaoaed  on  the  gold  aigulets  of  the  Garde  du  Corps  and  the  costly  lace  cf 
tiie  ChambeUan  Sa  Roi.  A  storm,  brief  and  violent  as  the  summer  stcani 
^lat  raged  e^er  YenaiUes,  was  roused  between  the  conflicting  dioughts  at 
war  wi&B  himy  between  the  pnnciples  deeply  rooted  from  kikg  habttand 
stem  belief,  and  the  passions  sprung  up  unbidden  with  the  sudden  growth 
and  gorgeous  glow  of  a  tromcal  flower — a  storm,  brief  and  violent,  a 
atm^^  ended  that  night,  when  he  stood  on  the  balcony  with  the  woman 
lie  loved,  felt  her  Iqis  upon  his,  and  bowed  down  to  her  feet  delirious  and 
strengthless. 

"  I  have  won  my  wager  with  Adeline  ;  I  have  vanquished  mon  beau 
De  LttBay,"  thought  Madame  la  Marquise,  smiling,  two  days  after,  ai 
Alt  sat,  ea  D^lig^,  in  her  broidered  fftuteuil,  pulling  Osmin's  ears,  and 
stirring  the  frothy  chocolate  handed  to  her  by  her  negro,  Aaor,  hnnigfait 
over  in  the  suite  of  the  African  embassy  from  Ardra,  fufl  of  monkeyish 
espi^lerif^  and  coreied  with  gems — a  priceless  dwar^  black  as  ink,  and 
but  two  feet  high,  who  could  match  any  day  with  the  queen's  little  Moor, 
**  He  amuses  me  with  his  vows  of  eternal  love.  Btmial  love  ?  Quel 
eonte  bleu  ridicule !  how  de  trop  we  should  find  it,  here  in  Venaillesl 
But  it  is  amusing  enough  to  play  at  for  a  season  ;  and  he  loves  me,  mon 
juutrre  Gaston.  No,  that  is  not  half  enough — ^he  adores  1  He  loves  mo 
pour  moi-meme,  the  others  love  me  pour  eux-memes :  a  very  great  dif- 
ference; n*est-ce-pas,  Osmin?** 

So,  in  the  salons  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  wc^ld,  where  Ninon  reigned 
(and  made  her  reign  so  brilliant  that  she  held  the  court  in  contemptuous 
disdain  as  hors  du  monde),  by  the  jeunesse  dor^e,  while  they  lauglM  over 
Hathehn's  mischievous  caricature  that  had  cost  its  graver  the  Bastille,  and 
by  the  dames  de  la  cour,  while  they  loitered  in  the  new-made  gardens  of 
Marly,  among  other  similar  things  jested  of  was  this  new  amour  of 
Madame  de  la  Riviere  for  the  young  Pere  de  Launay.  '<  She  was  always 
eceentrie  in  fancy,  and  he  wtu  very  handsome,  and  would  have  charming 
manners  if  he  were  not  so  grave  and  so  silent,"  the  women  averred ;  while 
the  young  nobles  swore  that  these  meddling  churchmen  had  always  the 
best  luck,  whether  in  the  bonnes  fortunes  of  amatory  conquest,  or  tha 
bonnes  bouches  of  fat  lands  and  rich  revenues.  What  the  priest  of  Lan- 
guedoc  thought  a  love  that  would  outlast  life,  and  repay  him  for  peace  of 
conscience  and  heaven  both  lost,  was  only  one  of  the  passing  bubbles 
of  gossip  and  scandal  floating  for  an  hour,  amidst  myriads  like  it,  on 
the  glittering,  &st-rushing,  diamond-bright  waters  of  life  at  Versmlles ! 

A  new  exist^ice  had  dawned  for  Gaston  de  Launay  ;  far  away  in  tha 
dim  dusky  vista  of  £c»rgotten  things,  though  in  reality  barely  distant  a  £ew 
short  months,  lay  the  old  life  in  Languedoc,  vague  and  unremembered  as 
a  passed  draam  ;  with  its  calm  routine,  its  monastic  silence,  its  unvaryii^ 
akematioDS  of  study  and  prayer,  its  iron-bound  thoughts,  its  rigid  croed. 
It  had  sunk  away  as  the  peaceful  grey  twilight  of  a  summer's  night  sinks 
nvay  before  the  fiery  burst  of  an  artificial  illumination,  and  a  new  life  had 
dawned  for  htm,  radiant,  tumultuous,  conflicting,  delicious — that  dazzled 
Us  eyes  with  the  magnificence  of  boundless  riches  and  unrestricted  ex- 
toMiganoe;  that  charmed  his  intellect  with  the  witty  corruscations,  th« 
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polished  esprit,  of  an  age  unsurpassed  for  genius,  grace  and  wit;  and 
that  swayed  alike  his  heart,  his  imagination,  and  his  passions  with  the 
subtle  intoxication  of  this  syren  of  Love,  whose  forbidden  sone  had  never 
before,  in  faintest  echo,  fallen  on  his  ear.  Far  away  in  the  dim,  lifeless^ 
pulseless  past,  sank  the  memory  of  the  old  Dominican  Abbey,  of  all  it 
had  taueht  him,  of  all  it  had  exacted,  in  its  iron,  stoical,  merciless  creed. 
A  new  life  had  arisen  for  him,  and  Gaston  de  Launay,  waking  from  the 
semi-slumber  of  the  living  death  he  had  endured  in  Languedoc,  and  liked 
because  he  knew  no  other,  was  happy — happy  as  a  prisoner  is  in  the  wild 
delight  with  which  he  welcomes  the  sunlight  after  lengthened  imprison- 
ment, happy  as  an  opium-eater  is  in  the  delicious  delirium  that  succeeds 
the  lulling  softness  of  the  opiate. 

^^He  loves  me,  poor  Gaston  1  Bah!  But  how  strangely  he  talks!  If 
love  were  this  fiery,  changeless,  earnest  thing  with  us  that  it  is  with  him, 
what  in  the  world  should  we  do  with  it  ?  We  should  have  to  get  a  lettre 
de  cachet,  and  forbid  it  the  Court;  send  it  in  exile  to  Pignerol,  as  they 
have  just  done  Peguilan  de  Lauzun.  Love  au  s^rieux  ?  We  should  lose 
ihe  best  spice  for  our  wine,  the  best  toy  for  our  games,  and,  mon  Dieu ! 
what  embrouillemens  there  would  be !  Love  au  s^rieux  ?  Bagatelle  I 
Louise  de  la  Yalli^re,  petite  sotte,  shows  us  the  folly  of  that ;  but  for  its 
Quixotisms  she  would  now  be  at  Vaujours,  instead  of  buried  alive  in  that 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep  for  *  Louison,'  count  her 
beads,  and  listen  to  M.  de  Condom's  merciless  eloquence !     Like  the  kii^, 

J'aime  qu'on  m'aime,  mais  avec  de  Tesprit. 

People  have  no  right  to  reproach  each  other  with  inconstancy ;  one's 
caprices  are  not  in  one's  own  keeping;  and  one  can  no  more  help  where 
one's  fancy  blows,  than  that  lime-leaf  can  help  where  the  breeze  chooses  to 
waft  it  But  poor  Gaston  !  how  make  him  comprehend  that?"  thought 
Madame  la  Marquise,  as  she  turned,  and  smiled,  and  held  out  her  warm 
jewelled  hands,  and  listened  once  again  to  the  passionate  words  of  the 
man  who  was  in  her  power  as  utterly  as  the  bird  in  the  power  of  the 
snake  when  it  has  once  looked  up  into  the  fatal  dazzling  eyes  that  lure 
it  on  to  its  doom. 

**  You  will  love  me  ever,  L^ontine  ?"  he  would  ask,  resting  his  lips  on 
her  white  low  brow. 

'^  A  jamais!"  would  softly  answer  Madame  la  Marquise. 

And  her  lover  believed  her:  should  his  deity  lie?  He  believed 
her  I  What  did  he,  fresh  from  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  gloomy 
and  severe  as  that  of  the  Trappist  abbey,  with  its  perpetual  silence, 
its  lowered  glances,  its  shrouded  faces,  its  ever-present  "Memento  mori,'' 
know  of  women's  faith,  of  women's  love,  of  the  sense  in  which  (hey 
meant  that  vow  *<^  jamais"?  He  believed  her,  and  never  asked  what 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  path  strewn  with  such  odorous  flowers.  Alone, 
it  is  true,  in  moments  when  he  paused  to  think,  he  stood  aghast  at  the 
abyss  into  which  he  had  fallen,  at  the  sin  into  which,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, haughty  and  stem  in  virtue  against  the  temptation  that  had  never 
entered  his  path,  he  would  have  de6ed  devils  in  legion  to  have  lured 
him,  yet  into  which  he  had  now  plunged  at  the  mere  smile  of  a  woman  I 
Out  of  her  presence,  out  of  her  spells,  standing  by  himself  under  the 
same  skies  that  had  brooded  over  his  days  of  peace  in  Languedoc,  back  oo 
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his  heart,  with  a  sickening  angubh,  would  come  the  weight  of  his  sin ; 
the  burden  of  his  broken  oaths,  the  scorch  of  that  curse  eternal  which, 
by  his  creed,  he  held  drawn  down  on  him  here  and  hereafter;  and  Gaston 
de  Launay  would  struggle  again  against  this  idolatrous  passion,  which 
had  come  with  its  fell  delusion  betwixt  him  and  his  God ;  struggle—- 
vainly,  idly — struggle— -only  to  hug  closer  the  sin  he  loved  while  he 
loathed ;  only  to  drink  deeper  of  the  draught  whose  voluptuous  perfume 
was  poison ;  only  to  forget  all,  forsake  all,  dare  all,  at  one  whisper  of  her 
voice,  one  glance  of  her  eyes,  one  touch  of  the  lips  whose  caress  he  held 
would  be  bought  by  a  curse  dirough  eternity. 

Few  women  love  aught  '*  for  ever,"  save,  perchance,  diamonds,  lace, 
and  their  own  beauty,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  was  not  one  of  those  few; 
certunly  not — she  had  no  desire  to  make  herself  singular  in  her  gene- 
ration, and  could  set  fashions  much  more  likely  to  find  disciples,  without 
Teverting  to  anything  so  eccentric,  paysanne,  and  out  of  date.  Love  one 
for  ever !  She  would  have  thought  it  as  terrible  waste  of  her  fascina- 
tions, as  for  a  jewel  to  shine  in  the  solitude  of  its  case,  looked  on  by  only 
one  pair  of  eyes,  or  for  a  priceless  enamel,  by  Petitot,  to  be  only  worn 
next  the  heart,  shrouded  away  from  the  light  of  day,  hidden  under  the 
folds  of  linen  and  lace.  *^  Love  one  for  ever  F" — Madame  la  Marquise 
laughed  at  the  thought,  as  she  stood  dressed  for  a  ball,  after  assisting  at 
the  representation  of  a  certain  tragedy,  called  *<  Berenice"  (in  which 
Mesdames  Deshouli^res  and  De  S^vign6,  despite  their  esprit,  alone,  of  all 
Paris  and  the  court,  could  see  no  beauty),  and  glanced  in  the  mirror  at 
her  radiant  face,  her  delicate  skin,  her  raven  curls,  with  their  pendants 
shaking,  her  snow-white  arms,  and  her  costly  dress  of  the  newest  mode, 
its  stomacher  gleaming  one  mass  of  gems.  "  Love  one  for  ever  ?  Ma 
foi!  il  est  joliment  exigeant,  monsieur  mon  prStre!  —  mais  je  I'aime 
maintenant ;  c'est  assez  pour  moi,  et  il  faut  que  ce  soit  assez  pour  lui"  It 
was  more  than  enough  for  his  rivals,  who,  not  having  rococo  Languedoc 
taste  for  an  amour  itemelle,  bitterly  envied  him  this  amour  passagere ; 
courtly  abb6s,  with  polished  smiles,  and  young  chanoines,  with  scented 
curis  and  velvet  toques,  courtiers,  who  piqued  themselves  on  reputations 
only  second  to  Lauzun*s,  and  hommes  du  monde,  who  laughed  at  this  new 
caprice  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  alike  bore  no  good- will  to  this  Languedoc 
priest,  and  gave  him  a  significant  sneer,  or  a  compliment  that  roused 
his  blood  to  fire,  and  stung  him  far  worse  than  more  open  insult,  when 
they  met  in  the  salons,  or  crossed  in  the  corridors,  at  Versailles  or 
Petite  For^t.  "  Those  men !  those  men  !  Should  he  ever  lose  her  to  any 
one  of  them  ?"  he  would  think  over  and  over  again,  clenching  his  hand, 
in  impotent  agony  of  passion  that  he  had  not  the  sword  and  the  licence  of 
a  soldier  to  strike  them  on  the  lips  with  his  glove  for  the  smile  with 
which  they  dared  to  speak  her  name  ;  to  make  them  wash  out  in  blood 
under  the  trees,  before  the  sun  was  up,  the  laugh,  the  mot,  the  delicate 
satire,  which  were  worse  to  bear  than  a  blow  to  the  man  who  could  not 
avenge  them. 

**  Pardiett !  le  plus  grand  miracle  est  de  guerir  de  la  coquetterie ! 
Vadame  roust  be  very  unusually  faithful  to  her  beau  pr^tre ;  she  has 
smiled  on  no  other  for  two  months !  What  unparalleled  fidelity  !'*  swd 
the  Vicomte  de  Saint  Elix,  twisting  his  long  blonde  moustaches  with  a 
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<<  Jealoos,  L^Qce  ?"  laughed  tbe  old  Due,  whom  he  spoke  to,  tapping 
ihe  medallion  portrait  on  his  bosboani^re.  *'  Take  comfort :  when  tha 
weather  has  been  so  long  fixed,  it  is  always  near  a  change.  Ah !  M.  de 
Launay  ov^ears  I  He  looks  as  if  he  would  slay  us.  Very  unchristiaii 
in  a  priest !" 

Gaston  de  Launay  overlieard,  as  he  stood  by  a  crois^  at  Petite  For^ 
playing  with  Osmin — he  liked  even  the  dog,  since  the  hand  he  loved  sa 
often  lay  on  its  slender  neck,  and  toyed  with  its  silver  chain — and,  sworn 
at  he  was  to  the  service  of  his  Church,  sole  mistress  as  his  Church  had 
been,  till  L^ontine  de  Renneoourt's  eyes  had  lured  him  to  his  desertion 
of  her,  apostate  in  his  own  eyes  as  such  a  thought  oonfessed  him  to  have 
erown,  he  now  loathed  the  garb  of  a  priest,  that  bound  hie  hand« 
fiom  vengeanoe,  and  made  him  powerless  be£ore  insult  as  a  woman. 
Fierce,  ruthless,  longing,  for  revenge  upon  these  men  setaed  on  him  | 
devilish  desires,  the  germ  of  which  till  that  hour  he  never  dreamt  shun- 
beved  within  him,  woke  up  into  dangerous,  vigorous  life.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  world,  its  politic  reserve,  its  courtly  sneer,  its  light  gallantries, 
that  passed  the  time  and  flattered  amour-propre,  its  dissimalated  hate 
that  smiled  while  plotting,  and  killed  with  poisoned  bonbons,  would  never 
have  been  learnt  by  him ;  and  having  long  lived  out  of  it,  having  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  its  whirl,  not  guessing  its  springs,  ignorant  of  iti 
diplomacies,  its  suave  lies,  termed  good-breeding,  its  leg^res  phikMophies, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  wisdom  with  which  its  wise  men  forsook  their 
loves  and  concealed  then:  hatreds.  Both  passions  now  sprang  up  in  him 
at  <me  birth,  both  the  stronger  for  the  long  years  in  which  a  chill,  arti- 
fioal,  but  unbroken  calm,  had  chained  his  very  nature  down,  and  fettered 
into  an  iron  monotony,  an  unnatural,  colourless  tranquillity,  a  character 
originally  impetuous  and  vivid,  as  the  frosts  of  a  winter  chill  into  one 
cold,  even,  glassy  surface,  the  rapids  of  a  tumultuous  river.  With  the 
same  force  and  strength  with  which,  in  the  old  days  in  Languedoc,  ha 
had  idolised  and  served  his  Church,  sparing  himself  no  mortification^ 
believing  every  iota  of  her  creed,  carrying  out  her  slightest  rule  with 
merciless  self-examination,  so — ^the  tide  onoe  turned  the  other  way — so 
the  pciest  now  loved,  so  he  now  hated. 

*^Hje  is  growing  exigeant,  jealous,  presuming;  he  amuses  me  no 
longer-^he  wearies.  I  must  give  him  his  cong6,"  thought  Madame  la 
Mutjnise.  '*  Ce  jeu  d'amour  6teime\,  it  is  very  amusing  to  play  at  &c 
a  while,  but  like  all  things,  il  vous  ennuie  when  it  has  lasted  some  time. 
What  does  not  ?  Poor  Gaston,  he  loves  me  as  I  have  not  been  kwed ;  it 
is  his  provincial  ideas,  but  he  will  soon  rub  such  oSy  and  find,  like  us  all« 
that  smoerity  is  troublesome,  ever  de  trop,  and  never  profitable.  He 
lores  me — but  bah !  so  does  Saint-Elix,  so  do  they  all,  and  a  jealooa 
husband  like  M.  de  Nesmond,  le  dr61e !  could  scaroely  be  worse  than 
mon  beau  De  Launay  is  growing !"  And  Madame  la  Marquise  glanoed  at 
her  &oe  in  the  mirror,  and  wished  she  knew  Madame  de  Maintenon'a 
secret  for  the  Breuvage  Indien;  wished  she  had  one  of  the  clefs  de 
fayeur  to  admit  her  to  the  Grande  Salle  du  Parlement ;  wished  she  had 
the  eouronne  d*Agrippine  her  friend  Atheaais  had  just  shown  hor; 
wished  Le  Bmn  were  not  now  occupied  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Ring's  grands 
galerie,  and  were  free  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  her  own  aew-buiit  chi^s 
wished  a  thousand  unattainable  things,  as  spoilt  children  of  fortune  wilL 
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do,  and  swept  down  her  eliAteaa  tttircaM  a  little  bondeuae  and  contra* 
n6e — she  eoidd  not  have  told  why — to  recenre  her  guests  at  a  £^  given 
in  boQOiir  of  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  and  the  Prince  d« 
Conti.  There  was  the  yonng  Comte  de  Vermandois,  who  would  recog- 
nise in  the  Daaphin  no  saperioritj  save  that  of  his  '<  frere  aln4 ;"  thero 
was  *'le  petit  ^XMsii,"  Prince  Engene,  then  soliciting  the  roohet  of  a 
Biriiop,  and  equally  ridiculed  when  he  soi^ht  a  poet  in  ^  army; 
there  was  M.  de  Louvois,  who  had  just  signed  the  order  finr  the 
Dragonadee;  there  was  the  Palatbe  de  Bavi^  with  her  gancha 
German  bmsquerie,  who  had  just  clumsily  tried  to  insult  Madame  de 
Monteepan  by  coming  into  the  salon  with  a  great  tomspit,  led  by  a 
nmilar  ribbon  and  called  by  the  same  name,  in  ridicule  of  the  pet  Mon- 
teipan  'poodle ;  diere  was  La  Montespcn  herself  with  her  lovely  gold 
hair,  her  dove's  eyes,  and  her  serpent's  tongue ;  there  was  Madame  de 
86vign^  and  Madame  de  Grignan,  the  Duehesse  de  RieheHeu  and  the 
Dnchesse  de  Lesdigoi^res ;  there  was  Bussy  Rabutin  and  Hamilton. 
Who  was  there  not  ^at  was  brilliant,  that  was  distinguished,  that  was 
liigh  in  rank  and  fiuned  in  wit  at  the  fdte  of  Madame  la  Marquise  ?— « 
Madame  la  Marquise,  who  floated  through  the  crowd  that  glittered  in 
her  salon  and  gardens,  who  laughed  and  smiled,  showing  her  daaling 
white  teeth,  who  had  a  little  Cupid  gleaming  with  jewels  (emblematie 
enough  of  Cupid  as  he  was  known  at  VersaiUes)  present  the  Prinoessa 
de  Conti  with  a  bridal  bouquet  whose  flowers  were  of  pearls  and  whose 
leaves  were  of  easeralds ;  who  piqued  herself  that  the  magniflcenoe  of  her 
f(He  vras  soaroely  eclipsed  by  His  Majesty  himself ;  who  yielded  the  palm 
neither  to  LtL  Yalliere's  lovely  daughter,  nor  to  her  friend  Ath^nais,  nor 
to  any  one  of  die  beau^es  who  ^one  with  them,  and  whose  likeness  by 
Mynard  laughed  down  from  the  wall  where  it  hung,  matchless  double  oif 
her  own  matrices  self. 

The  pTieet  of  Languedoc  watched  her,  the  relentless  &ngs  of  passion 
gnawing  his  heart,  as  the  wolf  the  Spartan.  For  the  flret  tiase  he  was 
forgotten  !  His  idol  passed  him  carelessly,  gave  him  no  glance,  no  smile, 
but  lavished  a  thousand  coquetteries  on  Saint-EHx,  on  De  Bohan-Soubisey 
on  the  boy  Venaandois,— on  any  who  sought  them.  Once  he  addressed 
her.  Madame  la  Marquise  shrugged  her  snow-white  shoulders,  and  arched 
her  eyebrows  with  petulant  irritation :  "  Pardon,  monsieur  I  roais  vooa 
me  taquinez  1"  and  turned  to  laugh  gaily  at  a  mot  of  Saint- EUix,  who 
was  amusing  her,  and  La  Montespan,  snd  Madame  de  Tfaianges  with 
acme  gay  mischievous  scandale  coneeming  Madame  de  Lesdigui^res  and 
«he  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  for  scandales,  if  not  wholly  new,  are  ever  divert- 
mg  when  coneeming  an  enemy,  specially  when  dressed  and  served  up 
widi  the  sauce  piquante  of  wit. 

^  Je  n'aurai  done  plus  occasion,  madame,  d'Atve  jaloux  de  ee  ^r^tre 
d^tesUble  ?"  whiepered  Saint- EKx,  after  other  whiipers,  in  the  ear  of 
Madame  la  Marquise.  The  Yicomte  adored  her  beaux  ye«,  not  truly 
in  Languedoc  fashion,  but  very  warmly — k  la  mode  de  Versailles. 

The  Marqmse  laughed  her  gay,  moqueur  lao^ 

"Peut-6trenon;  mais  il  est  bien  beau— plus  beau  que  toi,  Wonoe! 
qinoique  oertainement  je  ne  I'eusse  pas  regarde  si  sa  s^verit6  ne  m'eiit 
f»qct6e  k  le  vaincre,  et  si  Adeline  de  Montevreau  n'etit  pas  pari^  avaa 
mci  que  je  n'en  fenus  jamais  la  eonqudte.    J'u  gagn^  mon  paxi^  at 
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maintenant  De  Launay  iu'ennuie  'an  peu,  je  le  confesse— — Ah,  ciel !  il 
Dous  entend !  Je  ne  le  croyais  pas  si  pres  de  nous.  Nous  aurons  quelque 
trag^die,  mon  cher!" 

*^  M.  le  Vicomte,  if  you  have  the  honour  of  a  noble,  the  heart  of  a 
man,  you  fight  me  to-night.     I  seek  no  shelter  under  my  cloth  !*' 

Saint-Elix  turned  as  he  heard  the  words,  spoken  fiercely  and  low,  as 
he  left  ihe  Marquise  at  a  call  there  was  no  disobeying  (the  call  of  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  disputing,  as  usual,  with  Vermandois,  and  had 
beckoned  his  favourite  to  settle  the  dispute),  the  Vicomte  laughed 
scornfully,  and  signed  the  speaker  away  with  an  insolent  sneer : 

^'Bah!  Monsieur  de  Launay,  we  do  not  fight  with  women  and 
churchmen  I" 

The  fi^te  was  ended  at  last,  the  lights  that  had  gleamed  among  the 
limes  and  chesnuts  had  died  out,  the  gardens  and  salons  were  emptied 
and  silent,  the  little  Cupid  had  laid  aside  his  weighty  jewelled  wings,  the 
carriages  with  their  gorgeous  liveries,  their  outriders,  and  their  guards  of 
honour,  had  rolled  ^m  the  gates  of  Petite  For^t  to  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles. Madame  la  Marquise  stood  alone  once  more  in  the  balcony  of 
her  salons,  leaning  her  white  arms  on  its  gilded  balustrade,  looking  down 
on  to  the  gardens  beneath,  silvered  with  the  breaking  light  of  the  dawn, 
smiling,  her  white  teeth  gleaming  between  her  parted  rose-hued  lips,  and 
thinking— of  what  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 

Still,  still  as  death  lay  the  gardens  below,  that  an  hour  ago  had  been 
peopled  with  a  glittering  crowd,  re-echoing  with  music,  laughter,  witty 
response,  words  of  intrigue.  Where  the  lights  had  shone  on  diamonds  and 
pearl-broidered  trains,  on  softly  rouged  cheeks,  and  gold-laced  coats,  on 
jewelled  swords  and  aigulets  of  gold,  the  g^y  hue  of  the  breaking  day 
now  only  fell  on  the  silvered  leaves  of  the  limes,  the  turf  wet  with  dew,  the 
drooped  heads  of  the  Provence  roses ;  and  Madame  la  Marquise,  standing 
alone,  started  as  a  step  through  the  salon  within  broke  the  silence. 

''  Madame,  will  you  permit  me  a  word  now  ?" 

'< Gaston!  Ah,  bah,  comme  c'est  mal  Apropos!"  she  thought;  '^ces 
gens  jaloux  sont  si  opini^tres,  si  drdles !" 

Gaston  de  Launay  took  her  hands  off  the  balustrade,  and  held  them 
tight  in  his,  while  his  voice  sounded,  even  in  his  own  ears,  strangely 
calm,  yet  strangely  harsh: 

"  Madame,  you  love  me  no  longer  F" 

"  Mais,  monsieur,  vous  le  prenez  sur  le  ton  d'un  inquisiteur !  I  do  not 
answer  questions  put  to  me  m  such  a  manner." 

She  would  have  drawn  her  hands  away,  but  he  held  them  in  a  fierce 
grasp  till  her  rings  cut  his  skin,  as  they  bad  done  once  before. 

"  No  trifling !     Answer — yes  or  no  !*' 

^'  Well !  <  no,'  then,  monsieur.  Since  you  will  have  the  truth,  do  not 
blame  me  if  you  find  it  uncomplimentary  and  unacceptable." 

He  let  go  her  hands  and  reeled  back,  staggered,  at  if  struck  by  a 
shot. 

**  Mon  Dieu !  it  is  true — ^you  love  me  no  longer !  And  you  tell  it 
me  thus  /" 

Madame  la  Marquise,  for  an  instant,  was  silenced  and  touched ;  foB 
the  words  were  uttered  with  the  faint  anguished  cry  of  a  man  in  mortal 
agony,  and  she  saw,  even  by  the  dim  twilight  of  dawn,  how  livid  his  lip« 
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ttuned,  how  ashjc  grey  grew  the  hue  of  his  face.  Bat  she  took  up  her 
^Eivourite  ton  railleur,  and  smiled,  plajnng  with  Osmin's  Dew  collar  of 
pearls  and  coral ;  for  the  dog  had  crept  in  after  De  Lannaj,  to  whom, 
more  faithful  than  its  owner,  it  had  grown  fondly  attached. 

'^  Tell  it  you  *  thus  ?'  I  would  not  have  told  it  you  ^  thus,'  moDsieur, 
if  you  had  been  content  with  a  hint,  and  had  not  evinced  so  strong  a 
desire  for  candour  undisguised ;  but  if  people  will  not  comprehend  a 
delicate  suggestion,  they  must  be  wounded  by  plainer  truths — it  is  their 
own  fault.  Did  you  think  I  was  like  a  little  berg^re  in  a  trouv^re  lay, 
to  play  the  childSsh  game  of  constancy  without  variations  ?  Had  yoa 
presumption  enough  to  fancy  you  could  amuse  me  for  ever         " 

He  popped  her,  his  voice  broken  and  hoarse,  as  he  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Silence,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven !  Womaii,  have  you  no  mercy  ? 
Does  a  devil  reign  triumphant  in  your  form  ?  For  you^for  such  as 
you — I  have  flung  away  heaven,  steeped  myself  in  sin,  lost  my  church, 
my  peace,  my  all — forfeited  all  right  to  the  reverence  of  my  fellows,  all 
hope  for  the  smile  of  my  God !  For  you — for  such  as  you — I  have 
become  a  traitor,  a  hypocrite,  an  apostate,  whose  prayers  are  insults, 
whose  professions  are  Ues,  whose  oaths  are  perjury !  At  your  smile  I 
have  flung  away  etemi^;  for  your  kiss,  I  have  risked  my  life  here,  my 
life  hereafter;  for  your  love,  I  held  no  price  too  vast  to  pay;  weighed 
with  it,  honour,  faith,  heaven,  all  seemed  valueless — all  were  for- 
gotten !  J  loved  you !  Great  Heaven !  is  not  that  love  strong  which 
makes  a  man  smile  at  the  threatened  torments  of  eternity  ?  You  lured 
nie  from  tranquil  calm,  you  broke  in  on  the  days  of  peace  which  but  for 
you  were  unbroken  still,  you  haunted  my  prayers,  you  placed  yourself 
between  Heaven  and  me,  you  planned  to  conquer  my  anchorite's  pride, 
you  wagered  you  would  lure  me  from  my  priestly  vows,  and  yet  you 
have  so  little  mercy,  that  when  your  bet  is  won,  when  your  amusement 
grows  stale,  when  the  victory  grows  valueless,  you  can  turn  on  me  with 
words  like  these  without  one  self-reproach  ?" 

^^Ma  foi,  monsieur!  it  is  you  who  may  reproach  yourself,  not  I. 
Are  you  so  very  provincial  still,  that  you  are  ignorant  that  when  a 
lover  has  ceased  to  please  he  has  to  blame  his  own  lack  of  power  to 
retain  any  love  he  may  have  won,  and  is  far  too  well  bred  to  utter  a 
complaint.  Your  language  is  very  new  to  me ;  I  forgive  it  only  because 
I  know  your  ig^cmmce  of  the  savoir-faire,  and  believe  you  are  led  away 
by  the  passion  <^  the  moment.  Most  men,  monsieur,  would  be  grateful 
for  m J  slightest  preference ;  I  permit  none  to  rebuke  me  for  either  giving 
or  withdrawing  it." 

The  eyes  of  Madame  la  Marquise  sparkled  angrily,  and  the  smile  on 
her  lips  was  a  deadly  one,  full  of  irony,  full  of  malice.  As  he  beheld  it 
the  seales  fell  at  last  from  the  eyes  of  Graston  de  Launay,  and  he  saw 
what  this  woman  was  whom  he  had  worshipped  with  such  mad,  blind^ 
idolatrous  passion. 

He  bowed  his  head  with  a  low,  broken  moan,  as  a  man  stunned  by  a 
mortal  blow ;  and  Madame  la  Marquise  stood  playing  with  the  pearl-and-^ 
ooral  chain,  and  smiling  the  malin,  moqueur  smile  that  showed  her  white 
teeth,  as  they  are  shown  in  the  portrait  by  Mignard. 

"  Comme  les  hommes  sont  fous !"  laughed  Madame  la  Marquise. 

He  lifted  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  in  the  faint  light  of 
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Ae  dawBy  with  her  rich  irmSj  her  gktmmg  diftinoiidt^  her  widLed,  mftlin 
'smiky  her  matchless  heautjr;  aod  the  passbn  ia  him  luroke  oat  in  a  bitter 
pry: 

*<  God  help  me !  my  sin  has  brought  home  its  eurse  V 
He  bent  over  her,  his  burning  lips  scorching  her  own  like  fire,  holding 
ber  in  one  last  embrace,  that  clasped  her  in  a  vice  of  iron  she  had  no 
power  to  break.  <<  Angel !  devil !  temptress !  Tki»  for  what  I  have 
deemed  diee-— i^o^  for  what  thou  art !"  He  flung  her  from  him  with  un- 
conscious vidence,  maddened  with  pain,  as  a  man  by  the  Uow  that 
has  bHnded  him,  aod  left  her — flying  where  she  felL 

.  The  grey  abrery  dawn  rose,  and  broke  into  the  warmth  and  simfight 
6f  a  summer  day ;  the  deer  nestled  in  thek  oouehes  under  the  chequered 
shadows  of  the  woodlands  round,  and  the  morning  chimes  were  rung  in 
muflieal  carillons  from  the  campanile  of  the  di&tean  ;  the  Provence  roses 
tossed  their  delicate  heads,  joyously  shaking  the  dew  off  their  scented 
petals ;  the  blossoms  of  the  limes  feU  in  a  fragrant  shower  on  to  the  turf 
below,  and  the  boughs,  swayed  sofdy  by  the  wind,  brushed  their  leaves 
agamst  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  fountains;  the  woods  and  gardens  of 
Petite  For^t  lay,  bright  and  laughing,  in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  the  new 
day  to  which  the  worid  was  waking ;  and  with  his  &ce  turned  up  to  the 
sky,  clasped  in  his  hand  a  medallion  enamel,  on  which  was  painted  the 
hcAd  of  a  woman,  the  grass  and  ferns  where  he  had  fiedlen  stained  crimson 
with  his  life-blood,  lay  a  dead  man,  while  in  hia  bosom  nestled  a  little 
dog,  moaning  piteous,  plaintive  cries,  and  vainly  seeking  its  best  to  wake 
him  to  the  day  that  for  him  would  never  dawn. 

When  her  household,  trembling,  spread  the  news  that  the  dead  man 
had  been  found  lying  under  the  limes,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  and  it 
reached  Madame  la  Marquise  in  her  private  chambers,  she  was  startled, 
diocked,  wept,  hiding  her  radiant  eyes  in  her  broidered  handkerchief. 
'^  Pauvre  Gaston !  c'est  triste;  mais  quand  les  hoomies  sont  Ibus^-que 
peut-on  faire,  mon  Dieu?"  and  called  Aaor,  and  bade  him  bring  her  her 
flacon  d'eau  parfum^,  and  bathed  her  eyes,  and  turned  them  dazzling 
bright  on  Saint-Eliz,  and  stirred  her  chocolate,  and  asked  the  news. 
^'  On  pent  Itre  ^mue  aux  larmes  et  idmer  le  diocolat,"  thought  Madame 
la  Marquise,  with  her  Mend  Ath^nais; — while,  without,  under  the  waving 
shadow  of  the  linden  boughs,  with  the  sunlight  streaming  round  him,  the 
little  dog  nestling  in  his  breast,  refiiang  to  be  comforted,  lay  the  man 
whom  she  had  murdered. 

The  portrait  by  Mignard  still  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  ehftteau,  and 
in  its  radiant  cdours  Madame  la  Marquise  still  lives,  foir  type  of  her  age, 
smiling  her  malin,  moqueur  smile,  with  the  diamonds  shining  among 
het  hair,  and  her  lurilliaut  eyes  flashino;  defiance,  irony,  and  coquetry  as  of 
yore,  when  she  reigned  amidst  the  beauties  of  Venuulles ; — and  in  the 
gardens  beyond,  in  the  summer  nights,  the  lime  boughs  softly  shake 
&eir  firagrant  flowers  on  the  turf;  and  the  moonlight  falb  in  hushed 
and  mournful  csdm,  streaming  through  the  network  <^  the  boughs  on  to 
the  tangled  mass  of  violets  and  ferns  that  has  grown  up  in  rank  luxuriance 
over  the  spot  where  Gaston  de  Launay  died. 
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BT  HOKK8HOOD. 

MoiVTAiGNEy  in  one  of  his  discursiye  essays,  ^  Tentilates"  the  question 
of  orator  and  comedian  being  touched  to  the  quick  in  acting  their  parts, 
tboufi^h  in  fiction.  The  orator  shall,  he  sajs,  in  die  ''  force  of  his  plead- 
ing,' be  moved  with  the  sound  of  his  own  yoice  and  feimed  emotions^ 
and  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  passion  he  represents— 
imprinting  in  himself  a  true  and  roal  grief  by  means  of  the  part  he 
phiys,  to  transmit  it  to  the  judges,  who  are  less  concerned  than  he :  *^  as 
they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow, 
who  sell  their  tears  and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For  although 
thcgr  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  nevertheless  by  habituating  themselves, 
and  settling  their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most  certain  ihey  are 
often  really  affected  with  a  true  and  real  sorrow.  .  .  Quintilian  reports 
to  have  seen  players  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  they 
could  not  give  over  weeping  when  they  came  home ;  and  of  Hmself, 
that  having  undertaken  to  stir  up  that  passion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself  surprised  not  only  into  tears, 
but  even  with  paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
grie£'^  One  can  fancy  Shakspeare  not  unmindful  of  the  passage — for 
he  was  a  reader  of  Montaigne,  at  least  had  a  copy  of  him — when  put- 
ting into  Hamlet's  mouth  such  lines  as, 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 

Ck>uld  force  Iiis  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'dj 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit  P    And  all  for  nothmg ! 

EorHeeubal 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  P    What  would  he  do. 

Had  he  the  motive,  and  the  cue  for  passion. 

That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 

Confound  the  i^rant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.! 

Talking  one  day,  with  John  Philip  Kemble,  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
fessioD,  Dr.  Johnson  inquired,  "  Aj*e  you.  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very  character  you  repre- 
sent ?"  Upon  the  young  actor's  answering — that  he  had  never  felt  so 
strong  a  persuasion  himself;  ^*  To  be  sure  not,  Sir,"  said  Johnson  ;  ^*  the 
thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Garnck  really  believed  himself  to  be  that 
monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  every  time  he 

*  Montaigne's  Essajs  (Cotton's  translation),  book  ill.  cb.  iv. 
t  Hamlet,  Act  H.  Sc.  2. 
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performed  it"*  Alluding  to  this  interview,  Leigh  Hunt  has  remarked, 
**  It  was  Johnson's  opinion  (speaking  of  a  common  cant  of  critics)  that 
an  actor  who  really  'took  himself  for  Richard  III.,  deserved  to  be 
hanged ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  agree  with  him  ;  except  that  an  actor 
who  did  so  would  be  out  of  his  senses.  Too  great  a  sensibility  seems 
almost  as  hurtful  to  acting  as  too  little.  It  would  too  soon  wear  out  the 
performer."  There  must,  according  to  thb  authority — and,  in  his  time, 
Leigh  Hunt  emphatically  was  one — there  must  be  a  quickness  of  con- 
ception, sufficient  to  seize  the  truth  of  the  character,  with  a  coolness  of 
judgment  to  take  all  advantages ;  but  as  the  actor  is  to  represent  as  well 
as  conceive,  and  to  be  the  character  in  his  own  person,  he  could  not  with 
impunity  give  way  to  his  emotions  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  the  spec- 
tators suppose.  *^  At  least,  if  he  did,  he  would  fall  into  fits,  or  run  his 
head  against  the  wall."t 

Madame  Dudevant  touches  on  the  question  at  large  in  one  of  the  art 
conversations  she  constructs  between  Consuelo  and  Joseph  Haydn — when 
the  former,  under  agitating  circumstances,  is  bent  on  quitting  the  lyric 
stage.  Hitherto  the  prima  donna  has  denied  the  influence  of  emotional 
feelings  on  the  boards.  "  I  always  entered  on  the  stage  with  calmness 
and  a  modest  determination  to  fulfil  my  part  conscientiously.  But  I  am 
no  longer  my  former  self,  and  should  I  make  my  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  commit  the  wildest  extravagances ; 
all  prudence,  all  self-command  would  leave  me.  To-morrow  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  so,  for  this  emotion  borders  on  madness."  Beppo,  however, 
—for  so  she  nominally  Italianises  her  humble  German  friend, — fears,  or 
rather  hopes,  that  it  will  ever  be  so.  Without  true  and  deep  emotion 
where  would  be  her  power  ?  he  asks.  And  then  tells  her  how  often  he 
has  endeavoured  to  impress  upon^the  musicians  and  actors  he  has  met, 
that  without  this  agitation,  this  delirium,  they  could  do  nothing,  and 
that,  in  place  of  calming  down  with  years  and  experience,  they  would 
become  more  impressionable  '  t  each  fresh  attempt.  *'  It  is  a  great  mys- 
tery," rejoins  Consuelo,  sighing.  "Neither  vanity,  nor  jealousy,  nor 
the  paltry  wish  of  triumphing,  could  have  exerted  such  overwhelming 
power  over  me.  No !  I  assure  you  that  in  singing  this  prayer  of  Zeno- 
bia's  and  this  duet  with  Ziridates,  in  which  I  am  borne  away  as  in  a 
whirlwind  by  Caffariello's  vigour  and  passion,  I  thought  neither  of  the 
public,  nor  of  the  rivals,  nor  of  myself.  I  was  Zenobia,  and  believed  in 
the  gods  of  Olympus  with  truly  Christian  fervour,  and  I  burned  with 
love  for  the  worthy  Caffariello,  whom,  the  performance  once  over,  I 
could  not  look  at  without  a  smile."  All  this  is  so  strange  to  the  dis- 
guised performer,  that  she  begins  to  thmk  that,  dramatic  art  being  a 
perpetual  falsehood.  Heaven  inflicts  on  her  profession  the  punishment  of 
making  them  believe  as  real  the  illusions  they  practise  on  tne  spectator.^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  consistent,  would  have  condemned  this  stage  renegade 
from  the  faith,  to  whatever  pains  and  penalties  his  orthodoxy  (critical 
and  theological)  might  deem  appropriate  to  an  apostasy  so  complete. 

The  feelings  to  which  Consuelo  gave  passionate,  and  withal  plaintive 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  sub  anno  1783. 

t  The  Town;  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 
X  Consuelo,  H.  35. 
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utterance,  are  essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mrs.  Browniog, 
with  a  less  restricted  applicatioD  : 

While  Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  snfferinf : 

The  artist's  part  is  hoth  to  be  and  do. 

Transfixing  with  a  special  central  power, 

The  flat  experience  of  the  common  man. 

And  taming  outward,  with  a  sudden  wrench, 

Half  agony,  half  ecstasy,  the  thing 

He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 

Because  he  sings  it.  .  .  . 

...  0  sorrowful  ereat  gift 

CJonfcrred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  life, 

When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain  !* 

Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu,  in  one  of  her  letters  from  Paris,  de- 
scribes a  risit  she  made  to  the  fair  of  St.  Lawrence  (which  she  thinks 
''  much  better  disposed  than  ours  of  Bartholomew''),  and  though  "  their 
opera-house  is  a  booth,  compared  to  that  of  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
play-house  not  so  neat  as  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,"  still,  her  ladyship 
comes  away  gratified  at  the  amount  of  stage  emotion  she  has  witnessea, 
which  contrasts  liberally,  by  her  report,  with  the  maximum  in  London. 
*^  It  must  be  owned,  to  their  praise,  their  tragedians  are  much  beyond  any 

of  ours.     I  should  hardly  allow  Mrs.  O d  a  better  place  than  to  he 

confidante  to  La  ■  I  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  Bajazet  so  well  re- 

presented, that  I  think  our  best  actors  can  be  only  said  to  speak,  but  these 
to  feel;  and  'tis  certainly  infinitely  more  moving  to  see  a  man  appear  un- 
happy, than  to  hear  him  say  that  he  is  so,  with  a  jolly  face,  and  a  stupid 
smirk  in  bis  countenance." t  The  English  actress  referred  to,  is  of  course 
Mistress  Oldfield,  who  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  taken  the  heart 
of  Lady  Mary  by  storm,  as  she  had  done  those  of  all  '^  the  town"  besides. 
Perhaps  her  ladyship  would  have  been  moc^propitious  to  Mrs.  Barry — 
whose  '^  emotional'*  power  of  exciting  pity,  and  suggesting  unfeic^ed 
distress.  Gibber  declares  to  have  been  *'  beyond  all  the  actresses  I  have 
yet  seen,  or  what  your  imagination  can  conceive  ;"| — and  of  whose  per- 
formance of  Otway's  Monimiay  Gildon  bears  this  record :  '*  I  have  heard 
her  say  that  she  never  said 

Ah,  poor  Castalio ! 

without  weeping ;  and  I  have  ^quently  observed  her  change  her  coun- 
tenance several  times,  as  the  discourse  of  others  on  the  stage  hare  [sic} 
afiected  her  in  the  part  she  acted.''§ 

It  so  happens  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  herself,  in  a  modem  fiction,  has  beea 
made  to  illustrate  this  very  question  of  stage  emotion,  and  frankly  bear 
her  testimony,  firom  personal  and  nightly  experience,  as  to  its  character- 
and  operation.  A  simple-hearted  admirer,  firesh  from  the  country,  has. 
bad  his  bead  turned  by  the  lady's  acting.  He  has  found  his  way  to  her 
bouse,  and  gasps  out  his  homage  as  best  be  can.  Each  of  her  achieve- 
ments on  the  stage,  he  begins  by  telling  her,  seems  to  him  greater  than 

*  Aurora  Leigh,  book  v. 

f  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  Oct.  10, 1718. 
X  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  CoUey  Gibber,  ch.  r. 
f  Qildcm's  Life  of  Betterton. 
TOL.U.  fi 
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Ae  last.  Tin  others  are  mil  pvppets,  played  by  rale  mwxal  hst,  the  qoeen 
of  speech  and  poetry  ;  her  pathos  is  so  tree,  her  sensibility  so  profoood; 
hers  are  real  tears :  **  Yov  lead  our  sorrow  in  person ;  you  fuse  your  soul 
into  those  great  characters,  and  wtt  becomes  iMittere :  you  are  the  thing 
you  seem,  and  it  is  plain  each  lofty  emotion  passes  through  that  princely 
heart  on  its  way  to  those  golden  lips."  **  No,  thank  you,"  is  Nance  Old- 
field's  studiously  prosaic  rejoinder — (she  being  engaged  by  promise  to  dis- 
courage the  lad) :  *^  No,  thank  you:  emotions  don't  pass  through  my, 
what's  the  name — well,  you  are  green — you  don't  come  from  the  country 
-—you  are  from  Wales.  I  must  enlighten  you ;  sit  down:  sit  down,  I  tell 
you.  The  tears,  my  boy,  are  as  real  as  the  rest — as  the  sky,  and  that's 
pasteboard — as  the  sun,  and  he  is  three  candles  mirking  upon  all  nature, 
which  is  canyass — ^they  ore  as  real  as  onrselyes,  the  tragedy  queens,  with 
our  cries,  our  sighs,  and  our  sobs,  all  measured  out  to  us  by  the  £hre-foot 
rale.  Reality,  young  gentleman,  that  begins  when  the  curtain  ledls,  and 
we  wipe  off  our  profound  sensibility  along  with  our  rouge,  •our  whiting, 
and  our  beauty  spots." 

<<  Impossible  !**  cries  the  poet,  *^  those  tears^  those  dew-drops  on  the  tree 
of  poetry !" 

Then  the  enthusiast  is  requested  not  to  make  Mrs.  Oldfield  '^  die  of 
laughing"  with  his  tears ;  his  ooramon  sense  is  appealed  to.  '^  Now,  my 
good  soul,  if  I  was  to  yex  myself  night  afiter  night  for  Clytemnestra  and 
Co.,  don't  you  see  tiiat  I  should  not  hold  together  long?  No,  thank  you ! 
I've  got  '  Nanoe  Oldfield'  to  take  care  o^  and  what's  Hecuba  to  her? 
For  my  part,"  continues  this  frank  lady,  ''  I  don^  understand  half  the 
authors  give  us  to  say."  These,  purposely  exaggerated,  confessions  the 
tragedy  queen  multiplies,  with  corresponding  candour;  and  then,  sud- 
denly interrupting  her  disclosures,  she  offers  her  perplexed  auditor  a  snuff- 
box, and  says  dryly,  *^  D'ye  snuff?"  His  eyes  dilate  with  horror.  She 
observes  him,  and  explains,  ^*  There's  no  doing  without  it,  in  our  busi- 
ness :  we  get  so  tired !"  (here  Mrs.  Oldfield  yawns  "  as  only  actresses 
yawn, — like  one  going  out  of  the  world  in  four  pieces ;"  and  resumes  the 
thread  of  her  discourse :)  ^'  We  get  so  tired  of  the  whole  conoem.  This 
is  the  real  source  of  our  inspiration,"  quo'  she,  taking  a  pinofa,  "  or  how 
should  we  ever  rise  to  the  Poet's  level,  and  launch  all  those  aw^ 
execrations  they  love  so?  as,  for  instance*- Ackishoo ! — Ood  bless  you !" 
The  sneeze  interrupts  the  intended  instance,  and  considerably  disenchants 
the  rapt  listener. 

Later  in  the  stoty,  there  is  a  scene  where  the  tragedian,  disappotflted 
and  dbpirited,  whimpers  a  little,  ''  mudi  as  a  housemaid  whimpers  — and 
it  was  not  «t  all,  the  author  assures  xis,  ^  Kke  the  *  real  tears '  that  had  so 
affected  Alexander."— One  other  passage  in  the  tale  is  note-worthy,  in 
connexion  wiA  our  theme.  Fresh  crosses  and  yexations  have  occurred  to 
harass  tiie  Oldfield — ^and  she  has  to  contnd  her  emotions  lest  she  cany 
Ihem  from  home  with  her  to  the  ^^atrb.  She  is  studpng  the  part  of 
Statiia,  which  she  is  to  play  to-night ;  and  her  cousin  Susan,  observing 
**  a  strange  restlessness  and  emotion  "  in  her  manner^  asks  what  is  the 
matter  p  <<  It  is  too  bad  of  these  men,"  is  the  answer.  *^  I  ought  to  be 
all  Statira  to-day,  and  instead  of  a  tragedy-queen  they  make  me  feel — 
like  a  human  being!  This  will  not  do;  I  cannot  have  my  fictitious 
feelings,  in  which  thousands  are  interested^  eadangeredfor  Buoh  a  trifle  as 
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mj  ftftl  ottM^''    Ami  m^hj%  «lem  efiorty  ske  gkiM  Imt  e ji«f  i9  ker  parfc, 

itel^  vovldy  by  ker  philoatphy,  be  oai  «f  ifae  qiiOiii«i.     To  be  reo% 
4igitAted  ftheve,  would  apoi]  alL 

It  Km  beoft  nmoilKd  o€  a  medical  iBan-*ui  reference  to  bitogii^nfwituig 
apathy  atthedeadiofapatiai^— tbatifbeiUlMl  atroi^  dixii^lJM 
arogrefls  of  a  dieeaiei  big  jo^gmeot  wmgki  be  a£EeeCed  hy  that  Tetr  eeiuB- 
Uti^,  and  be  might  be  rendered  ineapable  efdoaag  kit  doty  ateadily  ai:^ 
without  fear.t  The  lemark  applies  te  the  actoiv- «8  vc^^aidi  bit  tetf- 
cotnmaBd  upon  tbe  eteige.  M.  Saiale-Beoive  says  of  Balaaiv  the  norelist^ 
^'U  eiak  en  pttfk  i^  urn  cmvre^  tt  que  eon  UUeni  lemfieHait  eoupemi 
oeifc  mu  ekaar  hmci  d  qmatfte  ehtfMnuu  Powec,  tbe  entie  jeeagaieet  au 
thit  Tery  trnfeHmm^ni^  biit  tbcae  at  aneiber  and  Ugher  kind  of  power,  be 
contends — "  Tautre  puissance,  qui  est  tans  doute  la  plus  vraie,  celle  qui 
domine  et  r^t  une  oeuvre,  et  qui  fait  que  I'artiste  j  reste  sup^eur  comme 
^  sa  cT^tion.^  This,  too,  applies  direct  to  tt^e  passion,  its  impultetj 
its  excestes,  its  artistic  management  The  charioteer  will  do  well  to  show 
off  the  mettle  of  his  steeds,  and  may  lash  ^m  up  to  the  desired  speed,  or 
gire  rein  to  their  eager  abandon ;  but  he  must  remain  master  of  the 
situation  throughout,  must  not  let  his  horses  run  away  with  him,  and 
znnst  not  only  know  when,  butat  onoe  and  witheot  a  struggle  be  aUe,  to 
pull  them  up. 

In  ^e  same  way  does  Elia  areue  of  the  true  poet,  that  he  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  his  subject,  but  has  domimon  over  it.  ^^  He  wins  his  flight 
without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night.  Or  if,  abandon- 
ing hintelf  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  '  human  mind  untuned '  [Elia  spoke 
£Mlingly3»  be  is  content  awhile  to  be  mad  with  Lean,  or  to  bate  maakiad 
(a  sort  of  madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  madness,  nor  thit  aain- 
nnthropy,  so  unchecked,  but  that — never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly 
gpy  wnue  most  he  seems  to  do  so, — he  has  his  better  genius  still  whispering 
at  his  ear,  with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner  counsels,  or  with 
the  honest  stewwd  Flavins  recommending  kindlier  resokition8.''§  From 
poet  to  player,  the  application  is  obvious. 

Diderot,  in  his  Tieadse  on  Acting,  maintains,  that  not  only  in  the  art 
of  which  he  treats,  but  in  all  those  which  are  called  imitative,  the  posses- 
sion of  real  sennbiSty  is  a  bar  to  eminence ; — sensibility  being,  according 
to  his  view,  '^  le  caract^re  de  la  bont^J  de  T&me  et  de  la  m^ocrit^  du 
g^e."  His  ideal  actor  might  so  far  be  characterised  in  a  fibak^areaa 
lin^  which  originally  bears  no  such  import, — 

Whe^  moving  others,  is  himself  as  8t«ie.|| 
Or,  agaJD,  in  tbe  Matonie  petnse  of  iOHke  oU 

oraitcHr  Tcnowzf d. 
In  Atbent,  or  froe  Rome, 
iidiD, 

■  'to  some  greet  eanae  addreit'dv 
Stm>i  f»  iiamsffeolkcM ;  while  eaek  pai^ 
Motion,  each  act,  won  aodieBce  ere  the  icmgae.^ 

*  Alt:  aDraauri^  fVae,  by  Charles Beade.  f  needofeHoQ^ 

1  Sainte-Beuve,  Essai  sur  M.  de  Balzac,  1850. 
I  Essajt  of  Elia :  <*  Sanity  of  Txue  Geniat." 

I  Shakspeare't  Sonaett,  xcH.  i[  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix. 
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M.  Scribe's  Miekonnet,  a  yeteran  in  stage-management  and  histrionio 
tact,  beseechingly  warns  his  too  agitated  protSgee^  ^<  II  hat  du  calme  et  da 
sang-froid,  m^me  dans  Tbspiration.  La  Dudos,"  he  bids  her  remember, 
appealing  to  her  sense  of  rivalry,  ''  se  poss^era  ....  elle  profitera  de 

ses  avantages  ....  tandis  que  toi '*•     The  Dudos  will  hare 

her  wits  about  her,  and  will  be  cool  enough  to  act  well,  to  play  the  arUst 
to  perfection ;  while  you— overcome  by  passion — tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  of  feeling — ^the  prey  of  morbid  sensibility,  the  sport  of  over- 
bearing emotion — you^  will  not  be  able  to  act  at  all. 

And  yet,  earlier  in  the  same  play,  already  indeed  in  the  same  scene, 
has  old  Michonnet  been  taught  that  to  this  veritable  emotion  of 
Adrtenne^s  is  to  be  traced,  by  he^  own  account,  the  secret  of  her  stormy 
success  of  late,  in  the  most  impassioned  and  exacting  of  tragedy  parts. 

AOBIEKNE. 

N'avez-vous  pas  remarqu6  qu'ils  disent  tous,  depois  quelque  temps :  Le 
talent  d'Adrienne  est  bien  chang^  ? 

MiCHOKNET,  fdvement. 
G'est  vrai !  .  .  .  .  il  augmente !  .  .  .  .  Jamais  ta  n'as.  jou^  Phbdre  comme 
avant-hier. 

AoBiENi^E,  avec  animation  et  eonientement. ' 
N'est-ce  pas?  ....  Ce  jour-1^  je  sonffrais  tant!  Totals  si  malheureose! 
....  (Souriant,)  On  n'a  pas  tous  les  soirs  ce  bouheur-Ia ! 

MlCHONlTET. 

Et  d'otl  cela  venait-il  P 

Adbiehne. 
...  Ah !  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  coBur  de  crainte,  de  douleur,  de  d^spoir, 
j'ai  tout  devin^  tout  souffert !  .  .  .    Je  puis  tout  exprimer  maintenant,  surtout 
lajoie.  .  .f 

all  this  facility  being  due  to  certain  personal  experiences,  which  give 
intensity  and  realism  to  her  impersonations — whereby  her  old  instructor's 
theory  of  art  is,  seemingly,  in  Adrienne's  instance  at  least,  put  in  the 
wrong. 

How  readily  Madame  de  Stael  could  forget  all  other  things  when  her 
heart  was  touched,  was  singularly  shown,  Lord  Brougham  observes,  on 
one  occasion,  when  she  <^  acted  a  part  in  a  dramatic  performance,  and, 
confounding  her  natural  with  her  assumed  character,  bounded  forward  to 
the  actual  relief  of  a  family  whose  distresses  were  only  the  theme  of  a 
fictitious  representation."! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  personification  of 
Lady  Randolph  by  '<  the  inimitable  Siddous,"  that  great  as  was,  on  all 
occasions,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  that  part,  it  was  increased  in  a 
manner  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  when  her  son,  Mr.  Henry  Siddons, 
supported  his  mother  in  the  character  of  Douglas,  and  when  the  full  over- 
flowing of  maternal  tenderness  was  authorised,  nay,  authenticated  and 
realised,  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  relationship.  *'  There  will,  and 
must  be,  on  other  occasions,  some  check  of  the  feeling,  however  virtuous 
and  tender,  when  a  woman  of  feeling  and  delicacy  pours  her  maternal 
caresses  on  a  performer  who,  although  to  be  accounted  her  son  for  the 

*  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Acte  IL  Sc.  4.  f  Ibid. 

t  Statesmen  of  Time  of  Qeo.III.voLiv. 
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night,  is,  in  reality,  a  stranger.*'  But  in  the  scenes  to  which  Sir  Walter 
alludes,  that  chilling  obstacle  was  removed ;  and  while  Lady  Randolph 
exhausted  her  tenderness  on  the  supposed  Douglas,  the  mother  was,  ia 
truth,  indulging  the  same  feelings  towards  her  actuaJ  son.*  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  wholly  exceptional  piece  of  '*  domestic"  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  by  the  way,  recordsf  with  fond  delight  the 
impression  produced  by  her  Isabella,  <'  with  my  own  dear  beautinil  boy, 
then  but  eight  years  old,"  at  her  first  reappearance  at  Drory  Lane, 
in  1782. 

When  the  actor  of  Athens,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  observes,^  moved  all 
hearts  as  he  clasped  the  burial  urn,  and  burst  into  broken  sobs,  how  few, 
there,  knew  that  it  held  the  ashes  of  his  son ! 

In  the  chief  poem  attributed  to  Sir  Bulwer^s  own  son,  this  same  inci- 
dent is  effectively  introduced : 

When  the  Greek  actor,  acting  Electra,  wept  over 

The  urn  of  Orestes,  the  theatre  rose 

And  wept  with  him.    What  was  there  in  such  Active  woes 

To  thrill  a  whole  theatre  P    Ah,  'tis  his  son 

Hiat  lies  dead  in  the  urn  he  is  weeping  upon ! 

'Tis  no  fabled  Electra  that  hangs  o  er  that  urn, 

'GRs  a  father  that  weeps  his  own  child. 

Men  discern 
The  man  through  the  mask ;  the  heart  moved  by  the  heart 
Owns  the  pathos  of  life  in  the  pathos  of  art.$ 

The  elder  Lytton's  observation  is  made  in  reference  to  one  of  his 
Italian  heroines — a  great  cantatrice — who  brings  to  the  theatre  the 
tumultuous  sorrows  of  home.  **  And  ag;ain  Viola's  voice  is  heard  upon 
the  stage,  which,  mystically  faithful  to  life,  is  in  nought  more  faithful 
than  tlus,  that  it  is  the  appearances  that  fill  the  scene ;  and  we  pause  not 
to  ask  of  what  realities  they  are  the  proxies."  || 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  subject  is  suggestively  renewed,  ^ola 
acts  with  surpassing  animation  and  power,  for  the  lora  of  her  destiny  is 
there  to  look  on.  '*The  house  hung  on  every  word  with  breathless 
worship ;  but  the  eyes  of  Viola  sought  only  those  of  one  calm  and  un- 
moved spectator ;  she  exerted  herself  as  if  inspired.  Zanoni  listened,  and 
observed  her  with  an  attentive  gaze,  but  no  approval  escaped  fiis  lips ;  no 
ennotion  changed  the  expression  of  his  cold  and  half-disdainful  aspect 
Viola,  who  was  in  the  character  of  one  who  loved,  but  without  return, 
never  felt  ao  acutely  the  part  she  played.  Her  tears  were  truthful ;  her 
passion  was  that  of  nature :  it  was  almost  too  terrible  to  behold.'*^  But 
so  far  at  least  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  successful — that  when  she  is  borne 
from  the  stage  exhausted  and  insensible,  it  is  amidst  such  a  tempest  of 
admiring  rapture  as  continental  audiences  alone  can  raise. 

We  are  told  of  the  **  Marianne"  of  Tristan — one  of  Corneille*s  imme- 
diate predecessors — that  this  piece  (an  imitation  of  Calderon's  *'  Tetrarca 
de  Jerusalem")  not  only  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Home.  t  See  her  life^  by  GampbelL 

t  See  ''Zanoni,'* book  i  ch.  z. 

T  Lucile,  by  Owen  Meredith,  part  ii.  canto  iv.  J  Zanoni,  b.  1.  ch.  x. 

4  Ibid.,  book  iL  di.  iL 
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bot  that  the  actor  who  played  Herod  came  to  a  stand^sti!!  from  excess  of 
emotion.*  PeRisson  tells  as  of  M^ziriac  (a  French  Academictan  of 
semetnne  rejwte),  who  «sed  to  get  np  the  Bergtries  of  Raean  on  a& 
elaborate  scale,  that  he  would  select  for  each  part  an  actor  wkose  private 
experience  appropriated  the  passion  he  was  to  represent — Ae  result  being 
that  all  of  them  s'emimerent  cTune  /agon  extraortHnaire,  There  was 
among  these  plajers  one  young  man  to  whom  was  assigned  Ae  part  ©f  a 
distressed  loter^— amtmf  affligt — and  who,  being  an  nmanl  ^fflige  him* 
self,  is  declared  to  have  '^  surpassed  on  this  occasion  a  Roscius,  an  Sa&^ 
a  Meodory  ?t  and  after  bemg^  himself  the  first  ta  shed  real  tear^  moved 
to  tears  the  entire  assembly." J  Here  was  a  Hteral  enough  reading  of  the 
precept  Si  vis  mefiere — too  fiteral,  perhaps,  for  Horace  to  have  sestheti* 
calfy  approved  of,  unless  under  these  quite  exceptional  and  extctwating 
circumstances.  M^ziriac*s  afflicted  lover  was  no  more  acting  thas  Ro«ar 
lind  in  Arden,  when  (*<  why,  how  now,  Gttnyinede,  B4Peet  Ganymede  F'^) 
she  forgot  her  man's  part,  and,  at  the  riuxk  of  had  nenvs,  Ml  into  a  real 
woman's  faiBl.     In  vain  she  pretests  on  eoming  to, 

Ah,  Sir  [to  OL'ver],  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited:  I  pray 
you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho  I — 

But  Orlando's  brother  knows  better  tiian  tfaat :  ha  is  not  so  bed  a  dis- 
criminator between  real  and  stage  emotion  as  to  be  duped  here — 

Oliver.  This  was  no  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  testimooy  in  your  com- 
plexion, that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest.  § 

The  fool^h  body  again  asseverates,  "  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you* — but  she 
fibs  monstrously,  and  CeFia's  "  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler,"  shows 
how  unable  the  would-be  actor  is  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  or  face  it  out. 

An  old  play -goer  to  whom  Betterton's  Samlet  was  as  faraiHar  as  it 
was  ever  impressive,  reports  the  countenance  of  that  great  player,  •*  whidi 
was  naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine," — '*  through  the  violent  and  sudden 
emotion  of  amazement  and  horror,  to  have  turned  instantly,  on  the  sight 
of  his  Other's  spint,  as  pale  as  his  neckcloth ;  when  his  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  affected  with  a  tremor  inexpressible ;  so  that,  had  his  father's  ghost 
actually  risen  before  him,  he  could  not  have  been  seized  with  more  real 
agonies."  And  this,  adds  the  reporter,  was  felt  so  strongly  by  the 
audience,  that  (as  he  overphrases  it)  ''  the  blood  seemed  to  shudder  in 
their  veins  likewise ;  and  they,  in  some  measure,  partook  of  the  astonish* 
ment  and  horror  with  which  they  saw  this  excellent  actor  affected.*  Our 
reporter  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  this  matter  in  one  of  the  anti-Cibber 
pamphlets,  II  which  were  rife  and  rampant  in  Dunciad  times. 

"Whenever  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Constance  in  "  King  John,"  she  never, 
by  her  own  account,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  to  the  end  of  her 
part  in  it,  once  suffered  her  dressing-room  door  to  be  closed,  in  order  that 
her  attention  might  be  constantly  feed  on  those  distressing  events  whiclv 
by  this  means,  she  could  plainly  hear  going  on  upon  the  stage,  the  ter»- 
nble  effects  of  which  progress  were  to  be  represented  by  her.  Nor  did 
she  ever  omit  to  place  korsel^  with  Arihmr  in  her  hood,  to  hear  the  march> 

*  Beuiugeot; 

t  Mondory  was  the  Talma  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Hn  ThirtRBentii. 

1  feilBsBODy  Histoire  de  TAcad^oire  Fran^ aise. 

§  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.  ||  A  Lick  at  the  Laureate  (1786). 
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wImb,  open  the  reconcitiatioD  of  England  and  Franee»  they  enter  the 
gmt«a  of  Anglers  to  ratify  the  contraet  of  marriage  between  tibe  Dauf^im 
and  d^  Lad^  Blanche;  becaMe,  as  die  puts  it»  ^  the  sickening  sounds 
of  tiMit  march  woold  usually  cause  the  bitter  tears  of  rage,  disappoiot- 
»ent,  betrayed  confidence,  baffled  ambition^  and,  abore  all,  the  agonisii^ 
ftslmgs  of  maternal  afifeotion  to  gush  into  my  eyes."*  Thos  artificiallv 
did  she  stimulate  nature  to  keenly  £eel,  as  well  as  midly  eapsess,  reu 

It  is  by  the  shedding  of  leal  tears— jewels  of  the  first  water,  and  net 
eoQJiterfeit — that  the  supposed  Sebastian  describes  himself  as  melting  hm 
^cr  sel^  Julisy  tiie  wronged  Lady  of  Verona : 

For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  Hwas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  imjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tews, 
That  my  poor  nustress,  moT^d  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly.t 

It  may  be  by  the  proposed  shedding  of  real  tears  that  Nick  Bottom 
intends  to  meh  an  august  Athenian  assemblage,  in  hb  harrowing  imper- 
sonation of  Pyramus.  **  That  win  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing 
of  it:  If  I  do  ity  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes,  I  will  more  stormy  I 
win  condole  in  some  measure."^  But  more  probably  buHy  Bottom's 
design  is  to  do  all  this  without  any  salt-water  expenditure  on  his  side,  and 
by  mere  and  sheer  prowess  of  histrionic  art.  How  far  he  succeeded  we 
Imow  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  master  of  the  rerels.  For  when 
Philostrate  saw  rehearsed  that  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and 
his  love  Thiabe,  very  tragical  mirth,  §  he  must  confess,  it  made  his  eyes 
water  (so  fio*  verifying  Bottom's  reckoning) ;  but  then,  adds  Philostrate, 
more  merry  tears  the  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

It  was  by  the  sheddiDg  of  real  tears  that  Quin  so  worked  upon  t^ 
audience,  when  reciting  the  prologue  to  *'  Coriolanus,''  his  friend 
Thomson's  posthumous  tragedy.||  Talma's  first  boyish  part  seems  to 
have  been  in  an  old  drama,  called  ^  Simois,  Fib  de  Tameriane,"  and  so 
deeply  is  he  said  to  have  entered  into  the  feeling  of  the  character,  that 
he  burst  into  tears  at  the  recital  of  the  hero's  sorrows.  Miss  O'Neill 
would  firequently,  in  her  scenes  of  affliction,  shed  real  tears.  A  Cam- 
bridge Professor,  who  had  seen  her  perform  at  the  BamweH  Theatre, 
once  asked  her  ^^  whether  it  was  true  that  she  really  shed  tears  during  her 
performance  of  afieeting  parts.  She  acknowledged  that  she  did.  '  But 
jon  must  not  think,'  she  continued,  '  that  such  tears  are  painful;  they  are 
rendered  pleasing  by  the  consciousness  of  fiction ;  they  are  such  as  one 
would  shed  in  rXding  a  pathetic  story.  Moreover,  the  strong  state  of 
excitement  naturally  brought  on  by  performing — the  applause — the  tears 
of  those  around  me — all  conspire  to  excite,  and  to  draw  such  tears  from 
my  eyes  as  aU  great  emotions  are  calculated  to  produce.  Were  they 
sneh  tears  as  guilt  or  agony  really  shed,  I  should  have  been  dead  long 


• 


i 


See  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  L,  Sc  2.  §  Ibid.,  Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

Johnstsita  Liii  of  Ttansen.    (Chalmers'  Poets.)  ^  T.  P.  Grinsted. 
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But  then  the  actress,  in  this  case,  was  a  person  of  acute  natoral  senri- 
hility.  Contrast  with  her — to  take  another  illustration  firom  works  of 
fiction — the  Fanny  Millinger  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Godolphin"— 
who  will  afford,  too,  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  Viola  we  have  already 
glanced  at,  in  another  of  that  author's  works.  *'  Cora  was  now  on  the 
stage:  a  transport  of  applause  shook  the  house.  < How  well  she  acts!' 
said  Radcliffe,  warmly.  '  Yes,'  answered  Godolphin,  as  with  folded 
arms  he  looked  quietly  on  ;  *  but  what  a  lesson  in  the  human  heart  does 
good  acting  teach  us.  Mark  that  glancing  eye — that  heaving  breast^ 
that  burst  of  passion — that  agonised  voice :  the  spectators  are  in  tears  I 
The  woman's  whole  soul  is  in  her  child !  Not  a  bit  of  it !  slie  feels  no 
more  than  the  boards  we  tread  on :  she  is  probably  thinking  of  the  lively 
supper  we  shall  have ;  and  when  she  comes  off  the  stage,  she  will  cry, 
*  Did  I  not  act  it  well  ?'  *  Nay/  said  Radcliffe,  '  she  probably  feels  while 
she  depicts  the  feeling.'  *  Not  she :  years  ago  she  told  me  the  whole 
science  of  acting  was  trick ;  and,'  "  adds  this  cynical  philosopher,  *' '  trick 
—trick — trick  it  is,  on  the  stage  and  off.'  "*  Godolphin  is  in  a  mood  of 
green  and  yellow  melancholy — and  so  far  his  theory  of  stage  emotion 
must  only  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  doubt  his  charge  against  Miss 
Millinger  was  a  true  bill ;  but  to  extend  the  operations  of  that  bill  so  uni- 
yersally,  c^esi  different, 

Marmontel  records  a  conversation  at  Femey  about  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour,  in  the  eclipse  of  her  favour  at  court.  "  She  is  no  longer  beloved, 
and  is  now  unhappy,"  said  Marmontel.  "  Eh  bien^**  exclaimed  Voltaire, 
*'  let  her  come  here  and  act  tragedies  with  us  ;  I  will  make  parts  for  her, 
and  they  shall  be  parts  for  a  queen.  She  is  handsome,  and  she  cannot 
but  be  acquaintea  with  the  play  of  the  passions."  '*  She  is  also  ac- 
quainted," replied  Marmontel,  ^*  with  profound  griefs,  and  with  tears." 
"  So  much  the  better,  that  is  the  very  thing  we  want."t  Voltaire  was 
not,  then,  of  Diderot's  opinion  as  to  the  disqualification  of  a  tragedy- 
queen. 

Charles  Lamb  was  discoursing  with  Mrs.  Crawford  (once  famous  in 
Lady  Randolph),  not  long  before  her  death,  on  the  quantity  of  real  present 
emotion  which  a  great  tragic  performer  experiences  during  acting ;  and  on 
his  '*  venturing  to  think"  that  though  in  the  first  instance  such  players 
must  have  possessed  the  feelings  which  they  so  powerfully  called  forth  in 
others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition  those  feelings  must  become  deadened  in 
great  measure,  and  the  performer  trust  to  the  memory  of  past  emotion, 
rather  than  express  a  present  one— the  old  lady  indignantly  repelled  the 
notion,  that  with  a  truly  great  tragedian  the  operation,  by  which  such 
effects  were  produced  upon  an  audience,  could  ever  degrade  itself  into 
what  was  purely  mechanical.  **  With  much  delicacv,V  adds  Elia,  who 
could  so  well  appreciate  it,  *'  avoiding  to  instance  in  her  «e{^experience, 
she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  as  when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  the 
Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porter's  Isabella  (I  think  it  was),  when  that  impres- 
sive actress  has  been  bending  over  her  in  some  heartrending  colloquy,  she 
has  felt  real  hot  tears  come  trickling  from  her,  which  (to  use  her  power- 
ful expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  back.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  Mrs.  Porter ;  but  it  was  some  great  actress  of  that  day.     The 

*  Godolphin,  ch.  liiL  f  Marmontel:  M^moires. 
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name  is  indifferent ;  bat  the  fact  of  the  scolding  tears  I  most  distinctly 
remember."  Charies  Lamb's  own  eyes,  be  sure,  were  not  dry  as  he  sat 
and  listened  to  the  aged  actress. 

This  Mrs.  Crawford  it  was — at  the  time  of  the  abore  conTersation 
(1800)  yerg^ng  on  seTenty— of  whose  childish  experience  in  the  Old  Bath 
Theatre,  in  1743,  Lamb  nas  indited  so  touching  a  record  in  the  essay  en- 
titled '*  Barbara  S  ."  (Her  maiden  name  was  Street ;  and  she  twice 
^ohaoged  it  before  she  became  Mrs.  Crawford.)  The  story  is  one  of 
aastere  penury,  and  extreme  temptation.  Litde  Barbara  came  off 
^mphant  in  Uie  mental  conflict.  But,  to  her  strangles  upon  this  childish 
occasion,  Lamb  was  disposed  to  "  think  her  indebted  for  that  power  of 
rending  the  heart  in  the  representation  of  conflicting  emotions,  for  which 
in  after  years  she  was  considered  as  little  inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the  part 
of  Lady  Randolph)  eren  to  Mrs.  Siddons."*  One  may  apply  to  an 
actress  of  this  otlibre  the  reference  to  Beatrice  by  Shakspeare's  match- 
making coii£Bderate8 : 

2).  Fedro,  Majbe,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 
Cktud.  'Faitb,  like  enouj^h. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit !    There  never  was  counterfeife  of  passion  came  so 
near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she  disooTers  it.f 

To  which  a  strictly  parallel  passage  occurs  in  another  of  Shakspeare's 
best  comedies — wnere  Rosahnd  tries  to  make  out  her  real  fainting  to 
have  been  a  mere  feint,  "  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you,"  **  I  pray  you  [to 
Oliver],  tell  your  brother  [Orlando]  how  well  I  counterfeited.''  But 
Oliver  knows  better.  '*  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest."^ 


THE  MOEAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  FEENCH. 

The  Tarious  races  of  men  are  generally  distinguishable  from  each 
other  as  much  by  the  marked  features  of  their  national  character  as  by 
the  accident  of  the  geographical  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  sur- 
fiace  of  the  earth.  Each  one  groups  itself  into  a  social  whole,  regulated 
by  certain  conditions  common  to  all  its  members,  and  by  a  general  model 
rf  principle  and  action,  which,  accepted  by  the  entire  community,  consti- 
tutes what  is  understood  by  a  national  type. 

The  French  present  the  singular  example  of  a  people  without  a  type. 
Equality  and  HWty  have  effaced  it* 

Exposed  for  seventy  years  to  successive  revolutions  which  have  de- 
stroyed all  distinctions  of  rank  and  all  respect  of  birth,  which  have 
demolisbed  social  demarcations  and  neutralised  the  effects  of  relative  posi- 
tion, which  have  suppressed  all  organised  upper  classes,  and,^th  them, 


*  LastEsMiysofEUa:  « Barbaras ." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  11^  Sc  8. 
As  You  Like  It,  Act  lY.,  8c.  3. 
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&e  mond  exan^le  wbich  they  furnish  to  the  rest  o£  the  nation  in 
countries  wlteie  their  inflieenoe  aliill  mhsistfly  the  Frenoh  have  beeome 
possessed,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  disorg^isationy  of  an 
amovBt  of  Uberfy  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  society  at 
krg«,  of  which  ii  is  diiicalt  to  form  a  sufficient  conception  in  England, 
where  tlu  wbole  people  is  held  in  hand  by  ike  eommcm  actton  of  a  normal 
«Bd  adopted  rule,  and  where  a  recognised  aiajority  ean  olearlj  express 
and  Yigoiously  enforce  its  decisions.  In  Frasice  thtto  is  no  majority,  no 
model ;  every  one  is  free  to  do  as  he  pkases,  wtthin  the  ebstie  limits  of 
what  are  cslled  the  cmtmemmois  of  society,  wi^koot  reference  to  the 
opinicaos  or  raepidioBS  of  his  neighbours.  This  privilege  is  immensely 
pleasing  to  we  indivtdoal  who  ezerases  i^  and  it  is  its  almost  universal 
exitteaee  which  readers  France  so  agreesJI^  a  country  to  inhabit,  and 
whiob  gives  to  French  life  the  singular  charm  of  independence  which  is 
one  of  its  nsost  str&ing  ^araeteristies.  But  while  tJus  system  destroys 
all  tyranny  and  permits  a  freedom  of  action  which  is  unknown  else* 
where,  it  has  produced  an  almost  endless  multiplicity  of  personal  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  has  simultaneously  suppressed  all  entemal 
unity  of  ^qpe. 

Cut  up  into  an  infinite  series  of  separate  circles  and  separate  societies, 
which  are  again  indefinitely  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of 
distinct  indtviduafities  which  compose  them,  but  permitting,  from  the 
abaeoce  of  aQ  real  social  barriers,  the  fusion  and  exchange  of  these  com- 
posite elements  from  class  to  class,  according  to  the  new  fiaculdes  which 
they  acquire,  and  to  the  varying  sympathies  which  they  provoke  between 
themselves,  the  French  of  our  epoch  have  no  great  outline  of  national 
principle,  no  received  system  of  organisation,  no  adopted  tendency  of 
opinion.  Their  society  has  no  existence  as  a  ruling  power;  its  verdicts, 
if  ever  it  ventures  to  express  any,  remain  unexecuted,  for  it  possesses  no 
means  of  applying  them  otherwise  than  by  the  weak  and  divided  action 
of  such  of  its  members  as  may  happen  to  agree  with  them. 

Directed  during  the  two  last  generations  by  a  series  of  governments, 
of  which  the  objects  and  systems  have  varied,  but  which  have  all  aided, 
either  intenticBally  or  indirectly,  to  8uff:>eate  the  eaEpresnon  of  opinion, 
and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  educated  classes,  the  French  people 
1mm  QBOonsciously  lost  all  respect  £ar  example,  all  habit  of  moral 
•hedienee^  all  desiie  jv  tnifiirm  oonvietions ;  they  have  ceased  to  feel 
ihat  mnity  of  opinion  and  action  is  accessary  to  viaintaia  the  vigour  and 
consistency  of  natioBal  diaaaeter. 

Withont  an  example  to  imitate  or  a  g«deto  fiiUew,  witbant  a  na^nal 
moral  object  to  parsne,  without  a  pvess  to  direct  thebr  in^idses,  wit^nt 
the  means  of  public  communication  widi  each  odier,  abandoned  to  their 
own  personal  issfnraticns,  unchecked  by  generally  received  social  laws, 
without  fear  of  organised  opinion,  and  without  even  one  respected  class, 
they  have  bean  rednocd  to  create  systems  of  life  for  thcnis^es,  each  one 
afibcr  his  own  fashion,  fironglit  up  in  the  freedom  from  aocial  reatzic- 
tiaas,  which  has  vomited  feaoi  the  convnlBiona  thooorh  which  their 
OMMPAry  has  passed,  ikej  aeknowMfc  no  uavarybtg  nms,  support  ao 
pressure  from  others. 

Indifference  to  generd  Aearies  of  oooduet»  weakened  appreciation  of 
the  more  delicate  sentiments,  impatieDcc  of  oMnd  cantml,  and  the  entire 
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destnieiMa  of  all  imtioQ^  unHbrmity  of  character,  these  are  die  evH  eoa* 
seqoenoca  of  tfak  auiyeraai  social  ltfa«Ky. 

But  this  absence  of  example  and  obedieBee,  thie  cxisteaoe  of  snoheckedl 
peno&al  teBdaocies,  hove  ike  adyaiitag<e  of  allowing  the  free  develop- 
iBeat  of  every  sort  of  iniitvidiial  merit;  they  permit  each  nan  to  he  hnK 
weAC,  and  cb  not  oblige  him  to  sink  ^e  persooakty  he  may  possess  in  a 
servile  imitation  of  a  general  model  which  he  has  been  brooght  up  to 
lerere.  On  tlie  oAer  hand,  tiiey  increase  his  re^onsibility,  for  while 
tbej  allow  htna  to  enjoy  ahsoft  untimiled  fnedom,  they  impose  on  htn 
the  obligation  of  wottmy  atiag  it.  Whatever,  thereft>re.  be  the  present 
laoral  state  of  the  French  peo^  in  the  absence  of  sXi  publie  example 
sad  of  all  na^nal  interfereaoe,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad,  it  is  te  tlie  dis> 
pontions,  qualities,  or  defects  of  each  individoal,  brought  to  light  by  the 
liberty  with  which  he  acts,  that  it  roust  be  attributed ;  if  its  feahires  arfr 
unheaHhy  and  VBsati^ftctory,  this  inevitable  deduction  increases  their 
grairity,  m,  as  they  camiot  be  attributed  to  the  coaseqnences  of  example^ 
it  brings  out  in  1^1  its  loree  the  voluntary  and  wilful  personal  action 
whieh  has  produced  them. 

It  is  impoesiye  to  accurately  describe  a  state  of  society  which  resto  en 
so  ^Kso^^aoieed  a  basis.  The  French  themselves,  even  ihe  most  intelH* 
geat  of  them,  know  it  in  detail  only  as  it  exists  within  the  limits  of  their 
special  cirde ;  each  one  sees  it  in  the  light  of  his  personal  impressions, 
and  often  witbent  recognising  the  incite  varieties  of  sentiment  and 
tendencies  which  snrround  him.  No  two  opinions  agree,  no  two  de> 
seriptioDs  tally ;  the  evidence  is  so  contradictory  that  it  is  almost  im<» 
posnble  to  deduce  from  it  any  result  Even  the  current  Kterature  of 
France  presents  no  rehabie  pictuTe  of  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  while  its  inftaeooe  is  almost  null.  There  exist  an  immense  num- 
ber of  vicious  novels  and  cynical  plays,  which  are  read  and  Hstened  to 
because  of  the  talent  of  tiiieir  authors,  but  certainly  not  because  they 
ppesent  any  general  tableau  of  Hfs,  or  from  any  general  sympathy  witn 
their  tendencies.  And,  indeed,  the  effect  of  these  productions,  if  thej 
hanFC  any,  is  Kmited  to  Paris,  for  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  moment 
that  the  class  of  puli^ations  demanded  in  the  provinces  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  circdates  in  the  cafutal.  Books  which  teach 
BomeUiing — travels,  scienees,  er  histories— constitute  the  general  reading 
ci  the  eovntry  inhabitaiits,  and  though  the  habit  of  reading  at  all  k 
relatively  hnited  in  France,  especially  as  compared  with  England,  their 
preference  is  certainly  in  fbvour  of  the  higher  classes  of  works.  Tho 
remarkable  encoess  wluch  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Madame 
SwetcfaiDe  has  just  attained  is  a  proof  of  the  disposition  to  read  pureljr 
moral  books^  provided  their  form  be  attractive ;  and  though  it  may  bo 
argued  that  this  particular  work  presents  a  speciel  charm,  and  a  peculiar 
pfailosophicid  as  well  as  religious  character,  the  fact  is  indisputable  tiutt 
it  has  been  read  in  every  direction. 

There  is  a  prevalent  disposition  out  of  France  to  accept  the  Kghter 
Bad  less  moral  prodnetions  of  the  French  press,  as  giving  correct  general 
deaeriptiant  of  h£s  and  feeling.  They  may  be  true  as  regards  the  par- 
tienlar  and  Mmitod  point  of  view  to  which  they  are  directed,  but  aa  that 

"  it  forma  only  one  of  the  innumerable  dirisions  vriiich  French  chancter 
aasmned,  it  is  evident  that  th^  can  onfy  ha  received  as  presenting^ 
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the  single  condition  to  which  they  refer,  and  not  as  one  indication  of  a 
general  state,  or  as  giving  a  comprehensive  and  correct  account  of  all 
the  varying  moral  phases  of  French  existence. 

Besides,  the  fact  must  he  repeated  that  books  are  now  without  any 
tangible  influence  in  France ;  they  may  succeed  because  of  their  literary 
merit,  they  may  be  largely  read  because  they  are  gay  and  amusing,  but 
of  moral  effect  they  have  scarcely  any,  either  good  or  bad. 

Even  a  long  series  of  detiuled  pictures  of  individual  types,  however 
exactly  drawn,  would  only  present  those  types  themselves,  without  any 
connecting  link  between  them,  and  without  producing  a  general  outline 
of  the  nadon  as  a  whole.  It  has  no  whole.  The  keenest  eye  can  de- 
tect no  constant  and  regularly  reproduced  form  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
crowd  which  agitates  itself  in  one  immense  confusion  of  all  its  parts, 
presenting,  at  every  shifting  of  the  scene,  new  features,  new  colours,  and 
new  objects.  Every  principle,  every  conviction,  every  tendency,  b 
represented  in  this  sea  of  uncertain  and  undisciplined  character.  All 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  exist  side  by  side,  and  seem  to  live  in  peace 
together  without  difficulty  or  contention,  so  thorough  is  the  liberty 
attained.  The  inflnite  variety  of  personal  sentiments  extends  to  every 
subject ;  on  no  point  is  there  general  union  of  thought,  still  less  general 
uniformity  of  practice.  From  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  ques- 
tions down  to  the  trifling  details  of  domestic  life  the  same  divergency 
exists  in  varying  degrees,  not  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  from  the 
utter  want  of  a  general  and  adopted  bond.  No  matter  where  example 
be  chosen  the  result  will  be  the  same ;  the  exceptions  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  political  parties,  or  in  the  few  remaining  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  fixed  ideas,  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  even 
were  they  substantial,  their  application  is  numerically  so  limited  that 
they  prove  nothing  against  the  general  rule. 

But  notwithstanding  this  utter  disorganisation  and  the  consequent 
excessive  difficulty  of  correct  appreciatfon  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
parts,  certain  salient  features  stand  out  in  relief  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
order, and  their  outline  is  so  clearly  marked  that  they,  at  all  events,  can 
be  seized  with  precision  and  certainty.  It  is  on  these  main  points  that 
an  idea  of  the  present  moral  condition  of  the  French  can  alone  be  based. 
But  even  there  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  sweeping  or  exaggerated 
conclusions,  for  the  whole  question  is  so  complicated,  that  even  its  most 
striking  and  general  characteristics  vary  in  force  and  development  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  tney  produce  themselves. 

After  the  universal  existence  of  democratic  equality  and  social  liberty, 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  uniform  type,  the  first  great  fact  which 
strikes  the  eye  in  looking  below  the  suifaoe  of  French  society,  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  religious  belief  amongst  the  men.  As  children, 
their  mothers  teach  them  the  principles  of  their  creed ;  almost  invariably 
thejr  receive  their  first  communion  ;  but  there,  with  rare  exceptions,  en<is 
their  pursuit  of  religious  practices.  On  their  entry  into  life  begins  the 
action  of  indifference,  which  rapidly  degenerates  into  infidelity  and  hos- 
tility. The  women,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  mass,  regularly  frequent  the 
churches,  and  many  of  them  are  really  actuated  by  sincere  devotion, 
which  even  the  dangerous  contact  of  their  husbands'  opposition  does  not 
always  destroy.     These  general  remarks  apply  to  every  class  indistinctly. 
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from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  They  are  trae  of  the  comitry  vilkeet 
as  of  the  towns^  of  the  workmen  and  peasantry  as  of  the  liberal  profes- 
nons  and  the  richer  portion  of  the  nation.  In  certain  prorinoes,  especially 
in  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  local  exceptions  may  be  found,  where  the 
men  still  retain  the  habit  of  external  practice  and  of  reverence  for  holy 
things ;  but  the  rule  of  irreligion  is  none  the  less  absolute. 

In  this  general  absence  of  Christian  faith,  of  all  acceptance  of  revela- 
tion, exists,  after  the  effects  of  revolutionary  convulsions,  the  first  great 
cause  of  the  indifference  to  community  of  principle,  which  is  found  to  so 
laige  an  extent  throughout  the  country.  Confident  in  their  intelligence, 
applying  its  test  to  all  subjects,  the  men  of  France  admit  no  guide  but 
their  own  reason,  and  are  led  by  it  to  the  diversity  of  convicdons  which 
always  reeolta  from  the  undirected  employment  of  human  intellect. 
Rejecting  Christian  doctrines  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  supportable 
by  human  arguments,  recognising  no  proofs  but  such  as  they  fancy  are 
witlun  the  reach  of  their  personal  appreciation,  they  enter  at  once,  by 
thdr  contempt  of  religious  convictions,  on  the  road  of  independence, 
which  they  rollow  on  so  many  other  points,  and  which  leads  them  to 
refuse^  generally  and  collectively,  all  guides  and  all  examples. 

If  their  minds  were  susceptible  of  religious  faith,  it  would  follow, 
almost  necessarily,  that  they  would  open  also  to  adopted  social  principles, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  unity  of  thought  on  the  main  questions  of  life. 
But  in  their  insubmission  to  the  control  exercised  by  Christian  belief  on 
those  who  possess  it,  in  their  rejection  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  its 
application,  they  inevitably  prepare  themselves  to  consequently  decline 
the  social  control,  the  social  discipline,  which  received  general  obligations 
create  in  other  countries. 

There  is  n<^  real  prospect  of  any  present  change  on  this  great  question. 
At  certain  moments  during' the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  passing 
appearances  of  a  partial  resumption  of  the  practices  of  devotion;  but 
these  revivals  have  quickly  died  out  again,  and  have  left  no  traceable 
result.  The  mass  of  the  young  men  of  France  are  infidels,  and  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  their  age  and  inexperience,  they  exaggerate  the 
force  of  what  they  imagine  to  be  their  convictions.  Theso-CMiIled  liberal 
press  stimulates  their  already  developed  tendencies  by  holding  up  religion 
as  a  worn-out  means  of  civilisation  which  has  become  almost  a  danger  to 
modem  society.  The  system  under  which  the  girls  are  educated  is 
decried,  because  it  seeks  to  give  them  principles  of  faith  which  their 
future  husbands  will  not  share,  and  which  will,  tnerefore,  become  a  source 
of  danger  for  the  happiness  to  both.  But  notwithstanding  these)  attacks, 
the  migority  of  the  women  maintain  the  external  habit  of  the  faith  they 
have  been  taught,  and,  resisting  the  contagion  which  surrounds  them, 
th^  persistently  transmit  that  fsaih.  to  their  children :  their  power  is 
fimited  to  their  action  on  the  young,  but  they  use  it  steadily  as  long  as 
they  possess  it. 

But  wlule  religion  is  thus  abandoned,  and  its  controlling  and  re- 
generaUng  influences  thus  annulled,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  com- 
mrtably  and  pleasantly  the  religious  and  irreligious  live  together.  There 
is  no  intolerance  on  either  side  ;  each  frankly  allows  the  other  to  have  its 
own  opinion  and  to  follow  its  own  path.  The  universal  give-and-take 
system  which  regulates  all  the  relations  of  life  in  France  applies  here  in 
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M  its  foree.  It  is  rslifM  itself  which  is  attadced  bj  the  masseSy  not 
.those  vibo  practise  it.  The  eeremooiss  mod  pvoeessioiis  wkkth  ink*  place 
pvUiely  in  Fiaaoe,  even  the  columiis  of  hlack  and  grcj  penitante  «h» 
join  them  in  the  south,  provoLs  &o  hostility  or  oeatenpt  hom  the  lookera 
OB,  however  little  they  waa^  syaMadme  with  the  aeene  before  them.  The 
sentiment  of  liberty  is  so  really  »^  tbat  Tiokat  oeotradictioii  is  searedy 
possible. 

It  is  not  to  peliticid  and  revohkumary  ooasequesuces  alone  that  the 
destmetioa  of  i>elif  loa  should  be  attributed ;  they  hafe  oertmnly  Mate- 
rially aided  to  produce  it,  especially  amengst  the  lower  classes,  hmA  it  has 
been  confinned  by  the  enaacipainoii  from  coadrol  which  now  constitotos 
the  batts  of  French  existence,  u»d  which  applied  here,  as  ia  ail  the  detaib 
and  directions  of  Hfe,  renders  fiEoth  aa  irkaoaae  burden  uawaitiiy  ta  be 
borne  by  the  liberated  minds  of  this  generation.  There  is,  ia  the  idioie 
eubjeet,  a  eoaiplication  of  causes  and  effects  reacting  mutoally  on  each 
other,  which  renders  it  extreakely  difficult  to  determine  the  limit  between 
the  two.  The  want  ef  religion  and  the  possession  of  personal  liberty  o»- 
ezisti  and  each  Stimulates  the  athec,  but  tiie  precise  proportiaas  of  their 
relative  effects  caanet  be  defined. 

Next  to  the  genend  want  <£  rehgiaos  fueling,  the  most  striking  of  the 
bad  features  e£  the  present  state  of  the  French  is  the  scepticism  and  in» 
difference  vrith  whidi  the  duties  of  married  Me  are  regsMed  by  a  oon* 
ttdeaable  part  of  die  nation.  And  here,  indispataUy,  &e  wcaien  deserve 
aeme  part  of  the  blaiae.  With  all  the  ianaense  intenet  ^ey  hare  ia 
maintaiaing  pure  and  intact  the  rigour  of  the  aurriage  bond,  numbexsof 
iheia  accept  and  support  it  lather  as  aa  opportumty  of  aequiriog  aa 
envied  position  than  as  a  grave  duty  of  which  the  responsihili^  is 
ooBipensated  by  the  apedal  charm  of  the  new  eaaaas  of  happiness  it 
offers. 

The  S3^8tem  under  whicdi  amrriages  are  prepaved  in  FroM^  is  the  aHaa 
oause  of  these  earless  impressioas.  Not  only  does  it  tncreaae  the  uaoer- 
iMJJ^  ef  a  happy  result,  because  it  rurely  a^ds  the  gaarantoe  of  a  fce^ 
yieusly  eadstt^  real  affection,  but  it  briags  hndoand  tmd  wifie  tcgethorfor 
first  motives  in  which  they  hanre  generally  scaroely  any  shm,  ^uek 
parents  arraagiag  their  miion  faeoauae  motives  of  arataid  interest  or  illa- 
tive position  reader  it  appniently  desirable.  They  eadi  acoept  the  other 
iDr  a  Mfe-loug  companion  because  they  hase  been  brought  i:q»  with  the 
idea  of  receiving  instead  of  choosiBg  their  spouse.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  girls,  for  the  men  have  a  i^tive  power  of  selection,  but  it  auist 
jnat  be  imagined  tftat  marxiages  are  imposed  by  £>thefs  oa  their  dakken ; 
such  cases  doubtless  exist,  but  th^  are  extremely  rare.  The  rale  is,  that 
before  the  pr^tendant  is  allowed  to  preseat  Uaaself  in  Ate  inily,  hisoha- 
racier  and  qualification  must  be  examined  and  approved;  bat  that  ea- 
amkaation,  while  it  removes  one  source  of  daager,  in  no  m^  implies  that 
if  he  fails  to  acquire  the  sympathy  of  the  girl  he  seeks  to  many  she  is  ta 
he  forced  to  accept  him  all  the  saoM. 

In  practice,  h<»rever,  die  desire  for  eariy  auyrriage  is  so  strong  aasaagat 
the  young  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  Fraaoe^  and  emtt 
of  the  labouring  peculation  too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  that  they  alaM>st 
always  at  once  accept  any  husband  suggested  to  t^m  by  tiieir  parents; 
and  at  is  to  the  precipitation  with  which  they  voluntarily  rush  lata 
matrimony,  without  assuring  themselves  that  their  hearts  are  really 
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Menred,  tkafc  Um  Bubtaqwnt  T«MtioB  ahoaM  be  sttfibotod,  ladwr  thm  to 
tbe  wwygwi  difjotic  motioB  of  tke  pmntt,  wUek,  thrni^  it  may  hsiPe 
codsted  in  preriow  gwnutiiji,  is  ocrtwiily  not  mienmed  now.     Tfie  girl 


k  free  to  aootpi  tr  refuse,  but  her  ignoranee  ef  life  aad  ehvaoter,  iim 
wamt  of  loMfwledge  of  tbe  worid  in  wfaicb  she  bes  been  broogbt  «p,  her 
long  habit  of  confidbnoe  m  tbe  coouek  ef  her  &tber  md  motfier,  and 
her  eager  denie  to  eachange  tbe  losignificaDee  ef  ber  poskmn  for  ^ 
autbofitjr  sad  independeaoe  of  married  life^  -oombiae  to  indnoe  her  te  see 
aD  sorts  of  obams  in  tbe  husband  offsied  ber.  She  marries  with  tbe 
idea  that  she  is  in  iote,  bi^  as  she  is  never  allowed  to  be  abne  with  her 
intended,  or  to  have  aoj  sort  of  intiinate  eommanication  with  him,  it  is 
net  till  she  has  really  tned  ber  new  existence  that  she  learns  wbeAer  sbe 
is  ng^  or  wrong. 

•niis  system  applies  evetywbne  in  France.  What  are  called  lam 
msniages  in  iWiand  ape  so  rare  tbattbey  maybe  said netto exist.  The 
girls  are  so  eleosiy  gaardod  by  their  mothers  that  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  formiag  attachments,  and  tbeir  ednoation  teaches  ibpem  not  to 
regard  manriage  as  a  Tohmtary  aet  to  be  produced  by  tbeir  own  free  wiU. 
There  are,  bowofer,  signs  that  ihvj  are  begunnag  to  acouife  greater 
liber^  of  action,  and  it  is  possible  that  tb^  may  saooeed  ia  tine  in 
modifying  tbe  preoeat  system  in  favoar  of  tbw  own  initiatiTe. 

Dofivered  ignorant  aad  eoufidiug  to  their  husbands,  diey  snddenly 
fiad  tbemaeiycis  in  tbe  position  of  comparattre  iadepeafdenoe  wbidh  was 
tbe  object  of  tbeir  young  aaibition.  Sarvounded  Irf  new  temptations, 
stimdated  by  new  desires,  toe  often  cbrected  by  their  hartiaads  towards 
a  line  of  aotiosi  aad  pEi»n(4e  identieally  eootraiy  to  aH  'tiieir  previous 
ideas,  taagbt  by  tbeir  new  experience  bow  ^tifferent  are  tbe  efieots  of  tbe 
educa^n  of  man  and  wosDen,  firequentiy  disappointed  in  their  hopes  ef 
ateady  afleetieii,  they  grow  too  genendly  to  regard  tbe  married  state  as 
0ae  m  position  in  society  rather  than  ef  duty  to  tbe  husband.  Tbeir 
appreciation  of  tbe  tie  tbey  have  aeoepted  beoooes  modified,  tbeir  attach- 
ment to  viftue  and  their  ngoraus  obedieiiee  to  its  laws  may  remain  un- 
affected, but  tbeir  views  ef  their  future  life  take  a  diroctiea  in  which  tbe 
worid  aswunes  tbe  greater  share  of  importance  and  the  basbaad  tbe  lesser. 
It  is  probable  tfiat  the  majonty  of  FrsDcb  marriages,  in  tbe  midcHe  and 
upper  classes,  arrive,  after  a  certain  time,  at  this  resuH. 

Aad  if  it  b  attained,  the  husband  cannot  asasonably  eompbdn  of  it ; 
for  it  is  gsnemlly,  dirsetiy  or  indiiec%,  his  own  work.  He  marries 
ooBipaiatiidj!  brte  in  Ufe,  either  because  be  bas  exbausted  oAer  asweea 
of  distraetioii,  or  fxmi  motives  of  interest  or  oofiaeiiiiiiee,  rarely  because 
be  is  led  to  the  step  hy  strong  affection.  He  frequently  comes  to  it 
widioat  refigion,  and  abaost  alwanrs  without  any  clear  sense  of  tbe  oblt- 
gatioos  which  be  aeoepts.  He  admits,  as  a  rm,  Aat  be  is  not  bound  to 
observe  absolute  fidelity  to  bis  wife,  and  in  many  cases  bis  doobts  are 
carried  so  fiu*,  that  he  is  not  even  sure  that  be  will  be  able  to  nHUBtun 
ber  in  absobite  fidelity  to  himsrif.  When  men  believe  in  nothing,  even 
tiiis  remarkable  form  c£  scepticism  is  not  extraordinary.  After  Idbe  first 
pleasant  months  of  bis  new  existence  he  not  unfreowenfly  returns  to  bb 
previous  habits,  and  leaves  bb  wife  alone  to  create  ber  own  distractions, 
^le  nccesparily  throws  herself  on  others  for  amwement,  or,  if  she  really 
knvaa  ber  busbaod,  for  eonsoktion ;  and  witho«t  a^hnittmg  ht  one  instant 
that  French  wives  are  generally  uxiiaithful  to  their  husbands— a  monstrous 
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idea  of  which  eyen  a  limited  knowledge  of  French  homes  will  alwa3r9 
prove  the  iaHnty — ^it  if  certain  that»  in  such  cases,  which  are  unhappily  too 
numerous,  they  finally  cease  to  reeard  their  husband  as  the  great  object 
of  their  liyes,  as  their  natural  guide  and  friend  in  moments  of  doubt  or 
difficulty.  They  learn  to  look  on  marriage  as  a  necessary  social  condition, 
of  which  the  great  object  is  to  provide  a  defined  position  for  women,  but 
not  as  a  bond  which  unites  two  hearts  for  better  and  for  worse. 

This  unhappy  result  is  certainly  arrived  at  in  an  immense  number  of 
cases,  and  it  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
French  to  have  children.  If  those  tender  ties  between  man  and  wife 
existed  in  every  case,  indifference  to  each  other  would  forcedly  become 
more  difficult  to  attain,  and  their  first  affection  would  be  almost  neces- 
sarily strengthened  and  developed.  But  the  statistics  of  the  population 
of  France  are  there  to  prove  the  striking  &ct,  that  the  thirty-six  millions 
of  to-day  produce  positively  fewer  children  than  the  twenty-four  millions 
of  1788,  so  general  is  the  application  of  the  Malthusian  theory  of  so- 
called  prudence.  The  astonishing  devotion  of  French  mothers  to  their 
offspring,  and  the  remarkable  pictures  of  domestic  concord  presented  in 
quantities  of  families  where  thi^  generations  live  together  in  affectionate 
harmony,  are  proo£3  enough  that  children  create  virtue  in  their  parents, 
and  that  their  absence  is  an  absolute  evil.  It  is  in  the  mother^s  excessive 
love  for  them  that  she  brings  out  the  womanly  tenderness  of  heart  by 
which  the  husband  does  not  care  to  profit,  and  there  she  atones  for  her 
own  indifference  to  him.  But  mutual  coldness  is  almost  rare  in  cases 
where  children  are  allowed  to  arrive ;  the  family  tie,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
is  perfectly  understood  in  France,  and  if  the  French  would  but  accept  the 
common  law  of  procreation,  instead  of  so  generally  evading  its  effects,  . 
they  would  obtain  for  themselves  not  only  a  higher  moral  tone,  but  also 
far  happier  homes.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  husband  emulates  the 
active  and  tender  maternal  care  which  the  wife  exhibits.  Nowhere  are 
children  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the  existence  of  their  parents ;  in  no 
case  are  they  left  at  home,  or  abandoned  to,  the  hands  of  servants;  no 
father  is  asnamed  to  play  with  his  child  in  public,  or  to  put  in  evidence 
the  affection  which  he  feeb.  It  is  singular,  that  with  such  sentiments 
towards  their  offspring — ^when  they  have  any — the  men  of  France  should 
so  frequently  refuse  to  become  fathers. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  admirable  development  of  fondness 
and  watch^  care  than  that  with  which  most  French  mothers  bring  up  the 
young.  Their  untiring  vigilance  never  ceases ;  their  anxious  solicitude 
never  flags ;  their  children  are  the  great  object  of  their  thoughts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  touching  maternal  devotion  which  the 
great  mass  of  them  exhibit.  In  thousands  of  cases  the  girls  sleep  in  thdr 
mother's  room  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  marriage. 
Separation  from  the  husband — where  it  exists — has  this  advantage :  it 
permits  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  mother  to  the  child;  in  the 
excess  of  her  motherly  sentiment  the  wife  finds  a  safeguard  fh>m  the 
provocation  of  the  husband's  neglect,  and  from  the  temptations  to  which 
the  want  of  all  home  occupations  would  expose  her. 

The  children  amply  repay  the  self-sacrificing  tenderness  of  which  they 
are  the  object;  indeed,  in  the  unsatisfactory  picture  which  the  present 
state  of  France  exhibits  on  certain  points,  the  astonishing  per&cti<m  of 
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^e  bond  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  at  all  periodf  of  life,  is  a 
bright  and  striking  exceptbn. 

Tins  mntual  attachment  between  the  offspring  and  its  auUiors  is  a 
tendency  so  thoroughly  honest  and  ennobling,  that  it  seems  almost 
ungratefol  to  add  a  criticism  to  it.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  this 
intensity  of  affection,  this  absorbing  action  of  the  parental  and  filial  tie, 
have  the  effect  of  creating  for  children  too  promment  a  place  in  early  life. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  now  occupy  in  France  a  position  of  which 
the  importance  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  frequent  annoy* 
ance  to  strangers,  but  that  it  may  also  become  a  danger  for  the  character 
of  the  children  themselTes.  Brought  up  from  their  earliest  infancy  to 
feel  that  they  are  the  great  object  of  their  mother's  thoughts,  spoilt  and 
unchecked  hy  her  often  inconsiderate  fondness,  they  too  frequently  ac- 
quire an  undue  conriction  of  their  own  weight  in  the'  constitution  of 
their  family,  and  they  arri?e  imperceptibly  at  a  disposition  to  play  at 
little  men  and  women  almost  before  they  have  learnt  to  spell.  It  is  the 
development  of  thb  cause  which  is  leading  French  gtrb  to  the  liberty  of 
action  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

If  the  evil  progresses  it  is  possible  that  it  may  cure  itself  by  its  own 
excess,  for  French  women  are  not  only  adoring  mothers,  they  are  intelli- 
gent and  independent  thinkers  too;  and  if  they  should  recognise  that  bad 
moral  consequences  are  resulting  from  their  present  system,  of  which 
the  full  appUcadon  is  very  recent,  it  may  be  that  they  will  voluntarily 
modify  it,  if  it  be  only  to  prove  the  sincere  and  well-calculated  intentions 
which  actuate  ^em  in  the  matter. 

The  third  defective  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  French  morality 
is  ddicate  and  difficult  to  indicate. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  and  especially  since  1852,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  extension  of  trade,  manu^tures,  and  Bourse  operations  ^of 
every  kind.  Nearly  all  classes  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the 
general  speculative  movement;  the  young  men  have  been  diverted  in 
large  numbers  from  the  liberal  professions  and  administrative  careers, 
towards  commercial  and  industrial  positions ;  a  tendency  has  sprung  up 
to  r^^ard  worklly  success  as  the  best  test  of  talent  and  capacity;  and  the 
pursuit  of  money  in  eveir  form  has  become  the  great  object  of  a  con- 
^derable  proportion  of  the  educated  classes.  This  disposition  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  growing  necessities  created  by  growing  luxury;  by  the 
envy  and  jeidousy  of  those  whose  incomes  have  not  allowed  them  to  rival 
the  brilliant  existences  around  them,  and  who  have  sought  to  acquire 
that  power  by  every  means  at  their  disposal ;  and  by  the  existence  of  an 
example  from  above  which,  wanting  where  it  could  be  exercised  for  good, 
is  present  for  harm  in  this  single  case. 

This  rush  after  gain  has  done  most  infinite  moral  harm  to  those  who 
ha^e  been  engaged  in  it,  for  it  has  too  often  destroyed  the  appreciation 
and  application  of  the  fine  shades  of  delicacy  of  conduct,  and  has  opened 
»  school  in  which  success  is  the  only  element  considered. 

With  their  many  brilliant  and  solid  qualities;  with  their  animated 
sosc^tibilities  and  their  highly  developed  capacity  for  friendship  and 
derotion  to  each  other;  with  dieir  quick  intelligence  and  remarkable 
i^iiitiides;  brave,  and  often  quarrelsome  for  nothing;  resenting,  sword 
in  hand,  all  imputatbns  on  their  honour  and  their  name;  regardmg 
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duelling  M  a  aemisity,  and  applying  it  'witboot  care  of  its  illegal  eone- 
quences,~too  many  of  the  French,  with  all  tliif  appeasaaoe  of  high4(»ej[ 
fcding,  yieW  too  ^aeily  to  the  temptadon  of  moaey.  Tliey  jadge  iJieir 
ttate  on  this  critioal  qwAtion  irfth  a  severity  and  a  hanbneM  whieb  ne 
foreigner  «ould  decently  employ.  They  deplore  betwaea  themaelvet  tint 
the  public  stuidard  of  delicacy  vbould  bave  £allcn  to  aacb  aa  ebb,  and 
that  even  those  whose  position  would  seem  to  o\Mge  them  to  act  wkb 
rigid  probity  are  the  firot  to  profit  1^  that  position  to  aeli  their  names 
and  ^eir  tn'flaenee. 

But  while  tbese  striking  wad  ivgrettable  featases  T«veal  themselves  in 
erery  class,  and  in  varying  degrees,  in  the  majority  irf  ewerj  bUss  they 
are  accompaBied  by  some  admirable  qualities. 

The  wlK^e  nation  is  affectionate  and  siooefe  in  its  attadiroeats,  and 
fnll  of  sympathy  for  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  o£  otbon.  Nowhere 
does  the  sentiment  of  camaraderie  attain  sacb  peifoetioR  and  amsti  oon» 
stancy.  Nowhere  do  men  help  each  other  with  move  oonMal  good-will 
and  with  lees  affectation  of  rendering  service.  This  excellent  dupositioa 
is  particularly  developed  amongst  the  yoong  men  of  tbe  towas,  who  ara 
almost  all  formed  into  small  circles  or  sets,  of  wfaidi  the  object  is  not  only 
social  intercourse,  but  also  the  material  assistanee  of  each  other.  Tins 
banding  together  in  sraidl  societies  implies  almost  an  involantary  protesta- 
tion against  theindrridiial  selfidmess  which  iaoiatad  personal  action  woold 
produce,  and  it  furmshes  strong  evidence  that,  netwitifastaiidii^  the  abso* 
tote  liberty  enjoyed  by  each  separate  member  of  those  societies,  a£BMrt«Mt 
for  others  is  still  a  fundamental  virtue  of  French  character. 

The  remarkable  attention  of  the  women  to  their  doraestio  dudes  is 
another  general  merit  of  this  generation.  In  every  <da86,  with  but  rare 
ezcepdons,  they  direct  their  households  witli  an  inteUigeooe  and  economy 
which  partly  explain  the  appeannce  of  luxurious  expenditure  which  has 
become  so  genial  of  late  years  in  France.  The  Hnnted  total  of  the  ac- 
count-book of  many  a  French  family  woald  astonish  English  hoosekeepen^ 
who  would  not  comprehend  that  such  external  results  can  be  obtained  at 
SBch  a  price.  The  singularly  ingenious  domestic  aptitude  of  the  women 
of  France  and  their  active  disohttrge  of  their  home  cares  is  the  key  to  the 
difficulty. 

The  force  of  the  parental  and  filial  tie  has  already  been  iadicated. 

In  addition  to  these  q>e(»fic  merits,  the  French  possess  a  negadva 
quality  of  immense  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  imagiae  a  people 
more  totally  &ee  from  hypocrisy  or  bumbog.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
no  motive  whatever  for  giving  in  to  this  peculiarly  English  defoct;  their 
liberty  is  so  veal  that,  in  their  unMmited  power  of  doing  exactly  as  they 
please,  they  have  no  reason  for  offenag  tiie  **  homage  ^idiieh  vice  renders 
tovirtae.*'  13i^  osn  be  vimoos  if  tltey  like,  and  a^odty  will  atop  them; 
and  on  ikia  v^tpj  foot  a  most  powesfol  argament  in  their  fovour  saigbt  be 
based,  for  aH  their  fonlts  oome  out  in  the  open  light  of  nneoi^roUed 
action,  while  those  of  many  other  oonntries  are  cavefolly  biddoi  ander 
Ibe  uniform  of  hypocrisy  whidi  the  strong  hand  of  public  opinion  imposes. 
The  French  are  £rank  and  straightforward,  for  the  eimpiest  of  all  i 
that  they  have  no  motive  for  bcnig  otherwise. 

These  varioas  quattties  exist  far  aioreimiivenally  iima  the  defocts  < 
liave  been  eanmented  before  tfiem ;  and,  even  as  sagaads  the  latter,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  their  practice*is  absolute,  and  that  the  -wkole 
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fIrMck  BftlMi  «Im«U  tiiaflt&xe  lie  loekidM  bb  one  wwmfiag 
4ion.  A  ki^  auaonty  ef  th*  fM^laAM  ave  £ree  irom  the  prevdairt 
faults  of  their  countrymen,  and  present  adnmble^LMapke  of  virtue  and 
iMTit  Tlwie  CKoepiiiinD  eonai  an  ererj  elaoa,  and  the  tHtoutaon  of  ktgfa 
aaoral  qaatitiog  witk  the  iadnpnadancn  of  action  and  brilkaniy  of  eeniwaa* 
tioD  wkidi  reader  Frenck  maaty  so  atoaelive,  eonslitiiies  an  adiairaliifa 
wboky  of  whack  aearaeljr  an  esample  can  be  found  elsewkera. 

The  atate  of  4he  wiMs^  daases,  wlnle  affennr  ^emdlj  O^  aane 

It  eharactsriatios  as  diat  of  tlteir  superiors  im  <eaBoatien  and  pesbiai, 

sate  one  reonricaUe  merit.     The^^kave'Oecne^ivt  vnsomtliedfrMstfae 

I  «OBta0t  «£  the  socialist  pstaoiples  which  were  oamat 


iheoi  ten  jemn  ago,  aadtlMy  have  diandoned  the  tempting  but  fidlaetoas 
theories  of  aM  leveUiag  oqaalit j  with  whioh  xerokitioAary  teachers  hafe 
eonght  to  indootriaate  theaa.  They  are,  for  the  most  pait,  honest  and 
fpaU  disposed,  coarteeos,  seher,  and  simple.  fi«t  their  speeial  merit  is 
thai  th^  have  Tdimtarily  fersabea  socialism,  and  have  fraoUy  aeoepted 
the  equality  which  naUy  sahsists.  Using  the  eppettaiiitiui  eo  easily  oo- 
^pvred  in  the  psesent  state  of  Freaeh  society  or  risiag  by  good  oonduot 
juid  indastry  to  positaens  of  ooofort  and  lespeotahility,  they  lisnre  ceased, 
OB  a  body,  to  look  on  the  upper  dasses  as  bars  in  tfaesr  road  which  are  to 
he  £osml^  reasoved  when  oceaaien  offers.  Socialism  toU  tfassa  to  rogasd 
obaiitj  oa  on  insult,  and  property  ai  a  robbery,  aad  te  hate  Oftnistiani^ 
beeaase  it  tangbit  chanty.  It  is  because  they  have  eoose  oat  of  ths 
•daogerous  trial  witheat  hsing  permaaently  aieoted  by  it  that  they  peofo 
the  naaate  good  sense  aad  ammd  approotataoa  of  the  dutias  of  M£i,  wbtich 
aeally  exist  aaioag  thsas  ia  a  marjced  degree,  aad  timt  'dmy  eonsequentty 
paieentj  as  a  daas,  a  very  satisCaetory  &iture  in  :die  state  of  the  oem- 
aannity. 

While  the  workmen  of  ihe  towns,  who  had  nothii^  to  lose,  were  ( 


bsen  soeiaMats  at  all.  Tkey  pvasent  ihe  same  nuua  ontlhies  of  character 
ai  ibe  anaiaifactaring  classes,  who  are  indeed,  to  a  great  eKtent,  recnuted 
from  dieir  ranks,  but  they  ase  Car  more  rapacious  aod  eanntng  than  the 
latter.  They  jare  not  geaerally  pleasai^  to  deal  with;  and  if  a  normal 
di^K  of  the  rieh  eaiiats  anywhere  in  the  lower  iWench  population,  it  is 
oertaii^y  amongst  thsm  that  it  will  be  found.  The  few  vemannng  families 
of  the  old  BobHity  whe  still  vetain  oouatry  positknis  ave,  ahnost  without 
oneptioa,  isspeoted  and  Iflced,  because  they  do  their  duty  as  neighboars; 
hot  aufofiunately  the  popsseat  possessois  of  country-houses  are  most  of 
them  suouisBfiil  traders,  who  bay  them  from  aaotives  of  imncty,  and  with 
no  aoticn  of  <Kschai'ging  <«y  oliaritable  duties  around  tbaai.  They  think 
they  prore  their  superiority  by  an  affectation  of  haughty  grandeur,  and 
dopeadon  th«r  money  instead  of  their  edacatioa  sad  good  works  for  the 
effect  whidi  they  fiMcy  they  prodaea.  Provoked  by  theor  jetfishaois,  the 
peasants  natmsaily  hats  thcai,  and  in  oertaia  distriots  the  pK>prietors  of 
iliftiaaai  might  find  thsaoaehFes  ia  adisagnaoable  posMen  in  Ae  erent  of 
a  p:ok>ngod  revohitioo.  But  this  ^al  inritatioQ  is  to  a  great  eitsnt 
excusable,  and  scarcely  constitutes  a  greaad  of  speeial  hbnne  agaiast  the 
agricultural  class  as  a  whole. 

The  general  state  of  French  morality  thus  offers  a  series  of  clearly 
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marked  good  and  bad  quaUties,  which  exist  Tery  generally  throughout  the 
nation.  Their  good  qualities  are  scarcely  likely  to  £si^pear;  must  the 
same  be  said  of  the  bad  ones  ? 

Can  it  be  argued  that  their  state  is  essentially  one  of  transition,  that 
they  hare  been  brought  to  it,  as  a  whole,  by  the  consequences  of  their 
modem  political  history,  and  that  if  the  cause  be  not  renewed  its  effects 
cannot  fail  to  die  out?  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  intellifi^nt  French- 
men, who  consider  that,  restored  to  calm,  reassured  as  to  the  destiny  of 
their  country,  and  governed  with  the  avowed  object  of  raising  their  moral 
standard  by  the  renewed  influence  of  education  and  example,  they  would 
rapidly  return  to  high  moral  couTictions.  It  is  urc;ed  that  ihm  remark- 
able capacities,  their  special  and  highly-deTeloped  fticulty  of  imitation^ 
would  enable  them  to  quickly  resume  the  position  which  they  hare 
abandoned  on  certain  points,  and  that  they  would  recover  it,  with  all  the 
vigour  which  strong  reaction  invariably  brings  into  play,  if  once  a  guide 
acquired  their  confidence,  and  right  means  were  employed  to  counteract 
the  known  and  evident  evils  of  deir  present  position. 

But  is  this  opinion  just?  Is  not  the  universal  freedom  of  life  and 
sentiments  in  France  in  itself  an  unsurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  common  national  action  ?  If  so,  all  expectation  of  a  change  in  the 
great  present  defects  of  French  character  is  but  a  wild  and  ftmciful 
dream,  for  that  freedom  will  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  French  can  ever  be  brought,  by  any  efforts  or  any  teaching,  to  accept 
a  social  master,  and  still  less  anything  approaching  to  the  icy  rule  of 
'^  respectability,"  as  it  is  understood  in  England.  Supposing  even  that 
they  readmit  religious  convictions,  that  they  learn  to  respect  and  cherish 
the  married  state,  and  that  they  reacquire  a  high  standard  of  poscmal 
delicacy,  all  of  which  results,  excepting  the  latter,  are  apparently  im- 
|>robable,  they  will  never  abandon  the  right  of  individual  social  liberty,  of 
mdependence  towards  each  other,  of  which  they  have  become  possMsed 
at  the  price  of  seventy  years  of  constantly  recurring  convulsions.  This 
conquest  is  too  precious  to  be  given  up ;  it  is  the  complement  of  the  sup- 
pression of  social  classification,  which  is  now  the  very  essence  of  French 
life ;  never  will  they  consent  to  copy  their  existences  and  their  opinions 
from  one  general  model,  applied  to  every  rank  and  every  position,  or  to 
allow  individuality  to  be  crushed  by  tne  voioe  of  a  majority.  How, 
then,  is  a  reaction  to  begin  ? — ^how  is  it  to  be  organised  ?  If  Uiey  return 
to  a  higher  level  of  feeling  on  the  points  in  question,  it  can  only  be 
because  each  individual  freely  accepts  the  change;  in  such  a  caae  it 
would  be  effected  with  ease,  because  the  full  force  of  voluntary  personal 
action  would  stimulate  it.  But  as  imposed  example  will  never  be  accepted, 
and  pressure  never  be  supported,  how  is  a  reaction  to  be  commenced  ? — 
and  how  are  all  the  separate  wUls  of  France  to  be  turned  to  the  same 
object? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  individual  improvement  may  occur, 
but  the  irradicable  possession  of  personal  liberty  will  never  allow  the 
universal  assimilation  of  the  whole  people  into  one  obligatory  uniform 
moral  type;^  it  will,  according  to  tU  appearances,  continue  to  present  a 
discordant  picture  of  defects  and  |||rits  subsisting  side  by  side,  without 
any  general  movement  in  one  direction. 
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At  the  mature  age  of  fifty-two,  Charles  Edward,  no  longer  the 
«<  young  chefaUer,"  tired,  mayhap,  of  his  connexion  with  the  fair  Clemen- 
tina Walkinshaw,  or  prohahly  thinking  it  high  time  to  reconcile  himself 
with  religion,  determmed  henceforth  to  live  cleanly.  He  listened  very 
kindly  to  the  proportion  of  the  French  court  that  he  should  marry,  and 
die  lady  selected  for  him  was  Louise  Princess  of  Stolberg-Geldem,  who 
has  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The  lady's  grandmother  on  the 
maternal  side  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elg^n  and  Ayles- 
bury, who  followed  James  II.  into  exile.  At  the  age  of  seyen,  Princess 
Louise  was  appointed  a  canoness  of  St.  Wandru,  in  Belgium,  by  the 
Empress  Mana  Theresa.  The  young  canoness,  after  being  carefully 
•ducated  in  the  convent,  went  out  into  society  and  attracted  very  consi- 
derable attention.  She  was  venr  fond  of  music  and  drawing,  to  the  last 
of  which  pursuits  she  remained  ntithful  up  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

In  1771,  Charles  Edward  was  suddenly  summoned  from  Vienna  to 
Paris,  and  was  informed,  through  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  that  the  French 
court  wished  him  to  get  married  out  of  hand.  The  motive  for  this  wish 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  Fitnames  recommended  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Stolberg,  whose  sister,  Caroline  Augusta,  had  just  married  his 
own  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  de  Jamaicque  and  future  Duke  of  Berwick. 
At  this  time  the  Pretender  was  a  wreck,  both  bodily  and  mentalljr,  and 
we  doubt  whether  his  own  wishes  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
matt«r  of  marriage.  Eighteen  years  earlier,  when  his  father  urged  him 
to  marry,  he  had  answered:  <*  The  unworthy  conduct  of  certain  ministers 
and  Dec^ber  10,  1748,  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  settle 
anywhere,  without  risking  honour  and  interests.  But  even  were  it  pos- 
sible to  find  a  place  of  shelter,  I  think  that  our  family  has  experienced 
sufficient  misfortune.  I  will  not  marry  so  long  as  I  am  in  poverty,  for 
such  a  step  would  but  heighten  my  misery.  Were  I  to  have  a  son  re- 
•embline  his  father  in  character,  he  would  also  be  chtuned  hand  and  foot, 
if  he  rerased  to  obey  some  scoundrel  of  a  minister.*'  Still,  he  had  not 
quite  given  up  the  idea  of  a  marriage,  as  we  know  from  the  confidential 
reports  of  his  partisans,  and  he  had  himself  made  use  of  expressions 
about  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the  event  of  his  marrying  a 
Cathc^c  princess,  which  proved  clearly  how  fully  his  own  religion  opposed 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  England. 

The  proposed  marriage  must  have  possessed  some  attraction  for  the 
joting  canoness  of  Mons.  A  crown  was  offered  her,  a  valueless  crown  it 
is  true,  but  surrounded  by  that  halo  which  centuries  of  legitimacy  and 
great  events  impart — a  crown  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  glorious 
race  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  blood  flowed  in  her  own  veins.  "  Dieu  et 
mon  droit"  and  the  Scottish  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit'*  found  an  echo 
in  the  motto  of  the  Stolbergs,  "  Spes  nescia  fiilci"  in  the  "  Fuimus"  of 
the  Bruces.  The  matter  was  arranged  under  the  rose,  because  the  oppo- 
sitioD  of  the  Austrian  court  was  apprehended,  owing  to  its  close  relations 
with  England.  Princess  Louise  arrived  in  Paris  with  her  mother,  when 
the  marriage  took  place  by  proxy,  and  the  bride  eventually  sailed  from 
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Venice  to  Aocona.  The  actual  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Macerata  on 
April  17,  1772.  According  to  Von  Reumont,*  the  following  witnesses 
were  present : 

In  the  hoii8e-chai>el,  Charles  III.,  Kinfjof  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Louise  Maximiliane  Caroline  Emmanuel,  daughter 
of  GustiKTUS  Adolphns,  Prince  of  Stolberg-Gddcm,  were  married  by  Monaignore 
CSarh)  Feranmi,  Bishop  of  Macerata.  Edmund  Rjaa,  major  of  Berwidc'a 
ngiment,  ^ve  the  conseat  in  the  name  of  the  brub^s  mother.  Moarigaore 
Bwueri  Emocohiietii,  gof^emor  of  the  Mardies,  Canillo  Compagnoiu  Mare- 
fosehi  ftSMl  Ajitonio  de'  Pellicani,  patricians  of  Macerata,  were  present  as  wit- 
nesies.  An  inscriptbn  in  the  chapel  and  a  medal  were  the  memorials  of  the* 
ceremonj.  The  obverse  of  the  latter  displayed  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward, 
the  reverse  that  of  his  youEg  consort. 

The  newly-married  couple  remained  a  few  days  in  Macerata^  and  then 
iD^;rated  to  Rome  with  truly  regal  pomp*  Cardinal  York  hurried  to 
met  them,  and  gave  his  sister-in-law  a  snuff-box  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  and  containing  an  order  for  forty  thooiand  Roman  dollars* 
Charles  Edward's  first  step  was  to  inform  ^e  secretary  of  state  of  the 
arrival  of  **  the  King  and  Queen  of  Engknd."  But  times  had  greatly 
changed  ai  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  was  not  disposed  to  make  a 
T0COgnition  whidi  could  only  lead  to  embarrassment.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Pretender's  stay  in  Rome,  the  royal  honours  his  father  had 
enjoyed  there  were  not  conceded  to  him.  Of  course  this  did  not  prevent 
Claries  Edward  asserting  his  rights,  and  he  nudntained  as  regal  a  house- 
bold  as  oircumitances  permitted.  A  Swiss  traveller  and  author,  Von 
Boostetten,  describes  thig  mioiature  court,  which  be  visited  two  years 
after  the  marriage.  The  Palazzo  Muli,  in  which  it  was  held,  was  very 
fitted  up,  and  the  walls  of  the  i^Nurtments  of  the  princess  were 


decorated  with  engravings  by  Robert  Strange^  Three  or  four  ladies  and 
gentlemen  waited  on  the  royal  pair,  and  the  grace  of  the  *<  queen"  spread 
a  peculiar  charm  over  everything.  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  as  the  Romans 
oalled  her,  was  of  middle  height,  blonde,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  a  retrouss^ 
nose,  and  a  complexion  as  brilliantl  v  fair  as  that  of  an  Englishwoman. 
The  Pretender  was  tall,  thin,  good-humoured,  and  talkative.  He  de- 
lighted in  being  able  to  talk  English^  and  was  fond  of  describing  his  ad- 
ventures^  interesting  enough  for  a  stranger,  though  his  suite  might  have 
heard  them  a  hundred  times.  Nearly  after  every  phrase  he  would  ask : 
*^  Ha  capito  p"  His  young  consort  laughed  heartily  at  the  disguise  in. 
female  clothing,  as  she  looked  at  his  face  and  stature. 

The  Pretender  and  his  wife  resided  in  their  palace  on  the  Square  of 
the  Apostles  up  to  the  summer  of  1774.  From  this  abode  the  Romuis 
called  the  princess  "  Regina  Apostolorum."  The  report  spread  in  the 
antumn  after  the  marriage,  that  she  had  borne  her  lord  a  son,  proved 
filse.  In  1774  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Albany  went  to  Leghorn, 
with  the  intention  of  eventually  settling  at  Siena.  The  following  year, 
namely,  was  the  jubilee  at  Rome,  and  Charles  Edward  could  not  bear 
ibe  idea  that  on  this  occasion  the  honours  generally  granted  to  crowned 
heads  would  be  refused  to  him.  Towards  the  end  of  October  they  re- 
moved to  Florence ;  but,  before  describing  their  eventful  abode  in  the 

♦Die  Qrafln  von  Albany.  Von  Alfred  von  Reumoat.  Two  volumes.  Berlins 
Imker. 
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Toaeaa  oaiHtal,  we  must  olEer  our  readen  a  few  details^  forming  the 
fMmdaiion  for  claims  that  have  reeently  aroused  some  aitention  : 

In  the  year  after  Cbarks  Edward's  maniage,  so  the  story  nms,  a  yonng 
Seottish  physician  of  the  name  of  Beaton  was  trarelHng  through  Italy.  While 
wandfliing  about  Toseany,  be  heard  a  rumour  that  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  was 
residing  imet^to  in  that  country.  They  were  said  to  inhabit  a  villa  near  a 
conTent  dedicated  to  Santa  Rosalii^  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines. 
Attracted  by  the  name  of  the  "  king  and  queen,"  the  younjj  surgeon  proceeded 
to  the  indicated  spot.  He  remained  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  aoid  re- 
cognised the  prince  as  he  rode  past,  who,  though  no  longer  youthfully  hand- 
some, still  retained  that  eagle  g^anoe  which  had  fiiscinated  his  followers.  On 
tibe  same  eremng  he  visited  the  convent  chapel,  where  he  was  suddenly  ad- 
dressed by  a  tall  man,  who  requested  hks  immediate  sarj^eal  help.  As  usual  in 
aoch  stones,  his  eyes  were  bound  after  getting  into  a  carriage,  which  conv^ed 
him  to  a  splendid  villa.  Here  a  servant  met  nimy  who  informed  him  that  Ins 
lady  patient  had  had  a  premature  accouchement,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  car- 
riage-wheel, but  mother  and  child  were  doing  well.  He  was  then  lea  through 
several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  several  portraits,  and  he  recognised 
James  Vlii.  and  the  Puke  of  Perth.  He  entered  the  bedroom,  where  1^  saw 
a  nurse  hoidiag  a  new-born  babe,  and  on  asking  for  writing  materials,  he  wae 
shown  into  an  adjoining  cabinet,  where  be  recognised  a  miniature  of  Charlsa 
SdwanL 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  ^  we  will  merdy  add  that,  when  on  the 
pant  of  leaTtDg  Leghorn,  Dr.  Beaton  declared  that  he  saw  hit  friend  at 
the  convent,  with  a  lady,  hand  over  a  bundle,  from  which  the  cnr  of  a 
ofaihi  israed,  to  Captain  CHalloran,  of  the  English  frigate  Albina. 
From  diia  narrative  sprang  the  fable  that  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  waa 
secretly  educated  in  the  Highlands.  As  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  tbe 
story,  we  need  only  allude  to  the  utter  silence  the  Count  and  Coontesf 
of  Albany  maintained  on  the  subject ;  but  those  who  are  curious  on  the 
matter  will  find  tbe  entire  narrative  in  a  work  pnUiihed  by  Messrs 
Blackwood.* 

The  eoimt  and  ooontess,  as  we  said,  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  tlie 

Pretender's  health  began  speedily  to  eive  way.     Traces  of  dropsy  vrere 

Timhle,  and  his  digestion  was  entirely  destroyed.     Still  he  did  not  in  any 

way  alter  his  mode  of  life  :  he  drove  out  daily,,  gave  dinner  parties,  ana 

went  every  evening  to  the  Opera.     In  winter  he  visited  the  public  balls, 

wksre  he  appeared  in  a  Venetian  domino,  his  eonsort  heing^  nnwesked. 

On  one  ooeasson,  being  inflamed  with  wine,  he  had  a  dispute  with  a 

JEVoneh  ofieer,  and  when  the  latter  replied  to  an  insulting  remark,  that 

lie  must  forget  who  he  vras,  he  replied,  *^  Je  sais  que  vous  Stes  Fran^ais, 

et  cela  sufBt  !**     Altogether,  the  Pretender  was  what  may  be  called  a 

''bad  Ipt^"  for  though  he  recovered  slightly  in  1780,  it  was  only  to  break 

ant  into  fresh  excesses.     Even  when  he  went  to  the  theatre  he  would 

emnj  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  with,  him,  and  at  one  of  tbe  masqued  balls  he 

;««aafaMi  on  dancing  a  minuet  with  a  young  lady,  which  greatly  amused 

the  oompenj,  as  his  equerry,  Count  Spada,  had  to  hold  kirn  under  tlie 

arms.     His  relations  to  his  wife  were  naturally  very  painful.     We  find, 

from  Sb  Horace  Mann,  that  he  ill-treated  her;  but  he  omits  to  add  what 

waa  the  chief  cause  of  the  unpleasantness  between  them. 


f  •  T^dM  cf  the  Century.    By  John  Sobierid  and  Charles  Edward  Staart    Gfr. 
ri^gtiiwp,TiA.lmL 
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In  the  autumn  of  1777  Vittorio  Alfieri,  then  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  and 
the  acquaintance  speedily  ripened  into  friendship.  At  that  period  the 
countess  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  arousing  a  powerful  impression 
in  the  heart  of  an  inflammable  Italian,  for,  as  Sir  W.  Wraxall  tells  us, 
*^  the  Countess  of  Albany  merited  a  more  agreeable  partner,  and  might, 
herself,  have  graced  a  throne.  When  I  saw  her  at  Florence  (in  1779), 
though  she  had  been  long  married,  she  was  not  quite  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  Her  person  was  formed  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  fair  complexion, 
delicate  features,  and  lively  as  well  as  attractive  manners.''  It  was  evi- 
dent that  a  crisis  must  ensue  ere  long,  for  all  the  elements  were  collected 
on  the  scene:  a  passionate  poet,  a  young,  attractive  wife,  and  an  ageing 
husband,  whose  vices  it  was  impossible  to  veil.  There  are.  Von  Reumont 
tells  us,  two  portraits  still  existing  in  Florence,  representing  the  too 
unequal  couple.  Charles  Edward  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  the  same 
man:  he  has  lack-lustre  eyes,  hanging  cheeks  and  chin,  and  an  expres- 
mon  half  vexed,  half  wearisome.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  peruke,  a 
scarlet  coat  with  gold  facings,  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
small  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  his  button-hole. 

Sir  W.  Wraxall  describes  the  liaison  between  Alfieri  and  the  countess 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  believe  that  Charles  Edward  felt  no  annoy- 
ance at  the  Italian  custom  of  cicisbeism.  But  this  did  not  endure  long, 
and  a  crisis  at  length  arrived  in  the  life  of  the  married  pair,  of  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poet's  exclusive  admiration  for  the  countess 
was  the  onief  incentive.  The  affair  is  so  fully  described  by  Horace 
Mann,  that  we  will  quote  his  letter.  Writing  from  Florence,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1780,  the  envoy  says: 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  to  your  lordsbip  the  irrej^lar  bebavioor 
of  the  Pretender,  but  a  late  instance  of  it  has  produced  a  scene  fist  Saturday  of 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  lordship  the  earliest  account.  Of  late,  the 
intemperance  of  his  behaviour,  especially  when  he  was  heated  with  wine  and 
stronger  liquors,  has  been  vented  upon  nis  wife,  whom  he  has  for  a  long  time 
treated  in  the  most  indecent  and  cruel  manner.  On  St.  Andrew's-day — ^which 
he  has  always  celebrated  by  indulging  himself  in  drinking  more  than  usual,  he 
ill-treated  her  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  by  the  most  abusive  language, 
and  beating  her,  and  at  night  by  ...  .  attempting  to  choke  her.  Her  screams 
roused  the  whole  family,  and  their  assistance  prevented  any  other  violence ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  from  that  moment  she  determined  to  separate  from  him, 
though  she  concealed  her  intention  till  she  could  write  to  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
to  represent  the  affair  to  him,  and  receive  his  answer.  In  the  mean  while  she 
meditated  on  the  means  of  putting  it  in  execution.  The  cardinal's  answer  was 
conceived  in  terms  of  great  civuity  and  compassion,  exhorting  her,  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  to  bear  with  his  brother's  behaviour  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  promising  her  both  assistance  and  protection  in  case  she  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  him.  Fresh  instances  of  his  cruelty  making  her  think  herself  in  danger 
of  her  life,  she  meditated  on  the  means  of  putting  her  resolution  into  effect,  lor 
which  purpose  she  made  her  case  privately  xnown  to  the  great-duke,  and  invited 
a  lady  of  her  acqu^ntance  to  breakfast  with  her  in  company  with  her  husband, 
as  she  had  often  done  before;  after  which,  he  proposed  to  the  ladies  to  take  the 
air  in  his  coach  as  usual,  and  thejr,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  a  sort  of  con- 
vent, not  a  strict  cloister,  which  is  immediately  under  the  great-duchess's  pro- 
tection, induced  him  to  go  thither,  having  previously  engaged  a  gentleman  of  her  - 
acquaintance  to  be  there  to  hand  her  out  of  her  coach,  and  to  prevent  any  acts 
of  violence  that  might  ensue,  as  the  Pretender  always  carried  pistols  m  his 
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pocket.  The  ladies  getting  first  into  the  convAit,  the  door  was  immediately 
shai  and  barred,  to  preTent  the  Pretender's  going  in.  He  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  demanding  his  wife.  A  ladj  of  the  court,  who  has  direction  of  that 
place,  in  the  name  of  the  great-dachess  came  to  the  grate  and  told  him  that  the 
Conntess  Albania  had  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  great^uke,  and 
that  being  in  danger  of  her  life,  she  had  resolutely  determined  nerer  to  cohabit 
with  him  any  more.  Upon  which  he  returned  home,  where  he  committed  the 
greatest  extravagances,  and  has  since  declared  that  he  will  give  a  thousand 
aecchins  to  anybody  who  will  kill  the  gentleman  who  assisted  his  wife  on  that 
occasion.  He  likewise  had  the  foil?  to  say  publicly  that  he  knew  that,  hj  his 
majesty's  orders,  I  had  given  several  thousand  zecchins  to  his  wife  to  administer 
a  potion.  •  •  •  •,  He  immediately  sent  Count  Spada.  his  gentlemui,  to  the  ereat- 
duke  to  complain  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  demimd  his  wife;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  very  unfavourable  answer.* 

The  cardiDal  williogly  assented  to  give  his  sister-in-law  a  shelter,  and 
ahe  soon  af^r  quitted  Florence.  As  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
her  husband  might  try  to  carry  her  o^  her  coach  was  escorted  by  armed 
horsenoen,  and  Alfieri  and  Mr.  Gahagan,  in  disguise,  occupied  the  coach- 
box.  The  countess  reached  Rome  in  perfect  safety.  She  temporarily 
resided  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  at  the  grate  of  which  Alfieri  saw 
her  lor  a  moment,  in  February,  1781.  When,  however,  the  Pope  gave 
her  permission  to  leave  the  convent,  and  reside  in  a  wing  of  the  cardinal's 
town  paUazo,  the  poet  saw  the  lady  of  his  heart  with  tolerable  frequency. 
It  was  while  enjoying  this  happiness  that  Alfieri  resolved  to  prepare  an 
edition  of  his  tragedies  for  the  press,  and  one  of  them — ^the  ^*  Antigone" 
— was  performed  in  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  before  an  audience 
of  the  most  distinguishea  persons  in  Rome.  Alfieri  was  most  anxious  to 
secure  powerful  ^ends,  for  his  liaison  with  the  countess  had  become 
matter  of  town  talk,  and  he  foresaw  the  annoyances  and  torture  that  were 
preparing  for  him.     An  independent  circumstance  precipitated  events. 

Count  Albany  remained  in  Florence.  His  passion  at  his  wife's  flight, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  effected,  only  heightened  the  accursed 
mania  to  which  he  gave  entire  way.  He  tried  to  drown  his  misery,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  small  amount  of  health  and  strength  left  him.  Hit 
drunkenness  attained  such  a  pitch  that,  as  an  old  servant  of  his  brother 
said,  a  street  porter  could  not  beat  him.  The  consequences  might  be 
mnticipated :  in  March,  1783,  he  was  taken  dangerously  iU,  and  on  the 
24th  he  received  supreme  unction.  Soon  after,  lus  brother,  the  cardinal, 
arrived  in  Florence,  and  Charles  Edward  told  him  his  story  about  the 
flight  of  the  countess,  and  said  that  the  cardinal  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
faimself  for  giving  her  shelter.  Henry  Benedict,  who  seems  to  have  been 
easily  swayed,  thereupon  wrote,  soon  after,  that  Alfieri  was  the  sole  cause 
of  we  ever«to-be-lamented  disunion  between  his  brother  and  his  wife. 
On  this  subject  Alfieri  writes  in  his  autobiography: 

Assuredly  I  will  not  here  offer  an  apology  for  the  mode  of  life  of  the  majority 
of  married  women,  both  in  Rome  and  the  whole  of  Italv.  I  merely  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  lady  in  question,  with  reference  to  myself,  was  much  more  within 
than  beyond  the  measure  of  what  is  universally  tolerated.  I  add  that  the  injos- 
tioe  and  bad  behaviour  of  her  husband  towards  her  were  notorious  facts.    Still 


•  We  may  mention,  incidentally,  that  the  gentleman  who  assisted  the  oountesff 
was  an  Irishman  of  tl^  name  of  Gahagan. 
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I  condude,  inoider  to  do  honour  to  the  truth,  that  hiubaBd  and  brother-in-law, 
and  their  priestly  adherents^  had  a  perfect  right  to  disapprove  of  my  too  freqn^it 
yifiits,  althou^  the  border  line  of  nonour  was  never  transgresaeo.  I  am  only 
annoyed  thai  it  was  not  evangelical  zeal,  but  the  efieetof  selfish  inirigoe  and  low 
revenge. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  Alfieri  resolved  to  quit  Rome,  though  other 
writers  assert  that  he  leceived  an  order  to  quit  that  city  within  a  fort- 
night.. In  the  mean  while,  the  countess  spent  summer  and  autumn  at 
Geniano,  on  ihe  hanks  of  the  Lago  de  Nemi,  and  then  fetumed  to  Rome^ 
tvheie  she  renoiaiBed  till  1784,  when  die  regained  her  liberty.  Charles 
Edwiffd  consiBted  tD  a.  separation.  Thie  was  mainly  brought  abeut  by 
Grustavns  III.  of  Sweden,  then  trarelfing  in  Italy,  under  the  title  of 
Count  von  Haga.     Everyone  knows  the  sarcastic  verses  made  about  him : 

n  Conte  de  Haga, 
Tutto  vede, 
Pooo  intende, 
Snnllapaga. 

On  his  introduction  to  Charles  Edward,  the  king  offered  to  act  as 
mediator,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  at  once  entered  into  commumca- 
tion  with  the  countess  and  the  cardinal.  The  terms  of  the  separation 
were  soon  settled :  her  future  income  was  Bxed  at  six  thousand  scudi, 
while  the  French  court  gave  her  an  annuity  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
A^T  the  Pope  had  given  his  consent  to  a  separation,  a  mentd  et  thoro, 
Charles  Edward  signed  the  following  document : 

Nona  Ghariesy  km  l^iiime  de  la  Grande  Bretagne :  sar  les  representations  qui 
iMtts  out  M  faitea  nar  Louise  GaroUae  MaTiaiiTiwme  Bwmaaiuel,  Frineesae  de 
Stolberg,  que,  wax  oien  des  raisons^  elle  souhaitait  demeurer  dana  un  ^loign&- 
ment  et  sq)aimioa  de  noire  personne,  que  les  circonstances  et  nos  malheurs 
rendaient  n^cessaires  et  utiles  pour  nous  deux;  et  consid^rant  toutes  les  raisons 
qa'ele  nous  a  expos^;  nous  declarons  par  la  pr^ente  que  nous  donnons  notre 
oonsentement  librc  et  volontaire  ^  cette  9<^paration,  et  que  nous  lui  permettons 
dores  en  avant  de  Tivre  a  Rome,  ou  en  telle  autre  ville  qu'ellejugera  le  phiscon- 
vmable,  td  ^tant  notre  bon  plaiiir.  Pait  et  scell^  dn  sceau  de  nos  snuea,  en  notre 
palak  i^  Pku%nce,,le  a  avril,  1784. 

Appcouvd  r^riture  et  le  contenu  oi^Bssns, 

(L.  S.)  Chables  R. 


la  d»  aamnier  of  17B4,  tiM  eovntess  reeebed  pevmitnoii  t»  kave  Rome 
tm  Radea,  in  Argovie*  Alfieri,  we  need  not  say,  waa  sooa  informed  of 
die  fiEust,  and  the  pair  resided  fbr  a  couple  of  nMOftbe  at  a  seduded  viUn 
near  Celmar.  They  lemained  togetlMr  two  happy  montibs,  daring  whioh 
the  poet  wMte  lua  <«  Am,"  bis  "^  Sophonisbe,"  and  his  '<  %rrha."  There 
tbey  parted  agaki,  and  the  eoimtes*  letnrned  to  Boiogna,  a»  she  oon- 
sidered  it  her  duty  to  reside  for  dM  present  in  the  States  of  the  Churdi* 
In  the  following  autumn,  Alfieri  and  the  countess  met  agaia  at  Col  mar, 
whence  the  latter  proceeded  alone  to  Paris.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, they  visited  the  French  capital  together,  when  the  celebrated  fina 
of  Piene  Didot,  the  ekl«r,  was  bringing  out  AlEeri'a  tragedies^  while 
Benumafehaia'spieii,  aitKehl,  waa  producing  hia  miaoelkneoae  work&  At 
the  dose  of  1787,  the  countftss  and  the  poet  took  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  Paris,  and  a  great  change  soon  after  took  place  in  the  lady's 
drcumstances.    After  the  separation,  Chadea  Edwaid  still  xemainod  at 
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noreiwe,  aaEid  {Mx>bftbly  feeKng  how  thoroughly  alone  in  the  world  he  W89^ 
he  resolyed  to  send  for  his  daughter,  who  was  living  as  a  boarto  in  the 
Abbey  of  Meaux,  with  her  mother,  Clementina  Walkinshaw.  When 
the  Pretender  had  separated  horn  that  person,  he  gave  her  a  pension,  but 
uMiated  on  her  signinfl^  a  document  tnat  no  aMrrii^  had  taken  p]ac» 
between  them.  As  aoe  nelused,  her  pension  waa  stopped,  and  being  le- 
dooed  to  extreme  poverty,  she  signed  the  dooiment,  but  recalled  it  A& 
next  day,  though,  of  course,  too  late.  In  July,  1784,  Charies  Edward 
recognised  Lady  Charlotte  Stuart,  his  natural  daughter,  legidmised  her 
under  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  sent  for  her  to  Florence. 
She  was  at  that  time  one -and- thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  very  kindly 
xseeived  by  the  nohili^.  Soon  after  her  arrivnl,  the  Pretender  made  his 
willy  in  whieb  he  made  her  sole  heiress^  and  in  17S5,  she  soeoeeded  in 
reeoncffing  the  eardinal  with  his  brother.  It  was  arranged  that  Charia» 
Edwavd  sboiM  remove  to  Rome,  and  he  left  Fk>rence  for  e^er  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  He  dragged  on  there  fbr  two  years,  the  happiest  he  had  known 
fior  •  long  ti»e.     Of  ibese  yeart  Ton  Eeumont  says  r 

We  must  not  regard  Charies  Edward  as  such  an  outcast  as  he  is  described  bj 
csntemporaries  who  had  an  interest  in  doing  so.  The  old  and  the  new  sorrows 
had  brtMcen  him,  and  he  had  sought  oblivion  in  an  unworthy  sovrce ;  but  the 
nobis  spait  of  his  yonth  had  not  utterly  died  ont.  Tbe  recollection  ci  kis  father- 
laad  and  his  friends  was  as  lively  in  Mm  as  ever.  Not  long  before  his  arrival  in 
Bom^  a  friend  of  Charles  fox,  Mr.  Greathed,  had  a  conversation  with  hinu 
They  were  alone  in  the  prince's  liouse,  and  the  guest  tried  to  bring  the  conversa- 
tion round  to  Scotland  and  the  '45.  At  first  Charles  Edward  would  not  go  into 
it,  for  the  recollection  evidently  saddened  him.  But  when  the  other  continued, 
he  seemed  to  throw  off  a  load ;  his  eye  sparkled,  his  features  became  unusual^ 
animated,  and  he  began  the  description  w  the  campaign  with  youthful  ener^ : 
spoke  of  his  maanikn,  his  baUies,  his  victories,  of  his  fiight,  and  the  dangers  that 
suTOonded  hiai,  the  devoted  fidelity  of  his  Scoidi  oonpanions,  and  the  terrible 
hte  so  manv  of  them  met  with.  T\\q  impression  which,  after  foriy  years,  the  re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  of  friends  produced  on  him  was  so  powerful  that  his 
strength  deserted  him;  his  voice  broke  down,  and  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
On  hearing  the  noise,  his  daughter  hurried  in.  "  What  is  this,  sir  ?"  she  ei- 
danned.  •*  I  am  certain  you  bive  been  talking  with  my  father  about  Scotland 
and  the  EB^dands.  No  one  must  allude  to  those  subjects  in  his  presence.**  On 
aflK>ther  oocasicm  Charies  Edward  burst  into  tears  on  hearing  the  affeeting 
laelody  eC  *'Lochabcr  no  more !"  which  his  unfortunate  followers  had  snng  in 
pciaon. 

On  January  g,  1788,  he  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the  30lli  of  Ae 
saoie  montii  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  ytho^ 
doaed  his  eyea.  He  was  buried  in  his  brother's  church,  at  Fraecati,  vritb 
r^al  honoura.  The  Duchess  of  Albany  did  not  long  survive  her  nnhappy 
fii&er;  she  died  on  ^  14th  November  of  the  ensuing  year  at  Bologna. 
The  cocmtess  was  now  free,  and  Sir  WflHam  Wraxall  gives  a  graphic 
acceunt  of  her  household  in  Paris.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  throne,  wiA 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  over  it,  and  all  the  plate  bore  the  same  insignia. 
While  the  guests  addressed  her  as  Countess  of  Albany,  her  servants 
always  employed  the  word  majesty.  Roral  honours  were  also  paid  by  the 
nnns  of  the  convent  she  visited  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Her  house  was 
Hm  gstlieriBg^of  all  celebrities  of  birth,  faehion,  and  talent.  Among  thaaa 
WW  JBeawiBMehais,  vrho,  in  Febmary,  1791,  read  his  pky,  '*La  Mtae 
CbopiMe/'  to  a  distinguished  party  in  tbe  drawing-room.     On  tbii  oe» 
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casion  Beauroarchfus  wrote  so  characteristic  a  letter  that  we  cannot  but 
make  room  for  it : 

Madake  la.  Comtesse, — ^Puisque  vous  Toulez  absolument  entendre  mon  tr^ 
s^y^re  ouvrage,  je  ne  puis  pas  m'y  opposer ;  mais  faites  une  observation  avec 
moi :  qnand  je  veux  rire,  o'est  anx  Eclats ;  8*11  faut  pleurer,  c'est  aox  sanglots. 
Je  n'y  connais  de  milieu  que  Tennui.  Admettez  done  qui  vous  voudrez  k  la  lecture 
de  mardi,  mais  ^cartez  les  ooeurs  us^s,  les  &mes  dess^h^,  aui  prennent  en  pitie 
ces  douleurs  ^ue  nous  trouvons  si  d^icieuses.  Ces  gens-m  ne  sont  bona  qvi'k 
parlcr  revolution.  Ayez  quelques  femraes  sensibles,  aes  hommes  pour  qui  le 
eoBur  n'est  pas  une  cmm^re,  et  puis  pleurons  k  plein  canal.  Je  vous  promets  ce 
douloureux  plaisir. 

In  1790  the  countess  risited  England  with  Alfieri,  and  kept  a  journal 
of  the  accidents  and  incidents  that  occurred  to  her  in  that  country.  The 
most  remarkable  event,  however,  was  certainly  an  audience  granted  her 
by  George  III.  tiod  Queen  Charlotte  on  May  19.  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry  about  it,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  world 
has  been  turned  topsy-turvy  since  the  Pope  was  burnt  in  e£Bgy  in  Paris, 
Madame  Dubarry  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  widow  of  the 
Pretender  was  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  following 
winter  was  spent  by  the  couple  in  Paris,  hut  at  last  they  found  it  high 
time  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  18th 
August  they  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  doomed  city  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Two  days  later  they  would  surely  have  been  arrested  as 
aristoS)  and  probably  have  been  victims  of  the  Septembriseurs.  Their 
house,  as  it  was,  was  plundered,  and  Alfieri's  splendid  library  carried  off. 
After  a  journey  through  Europe  the  countess  and  Alfieri  arrived  at 
Florence,  where  they  permanently  settled  down. 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  countess  at  Florence  were  the 
Countess  of  Besborough,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Georgina  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Lady  Webster,  afterwards  wife  of  Lord  Holland.  Among 
her  male  friends  was  Fabre,  the  French  artist,  who  gave  her  lessons  in 
drawing,  and  remained  her  intimate  friend  to  the  last.  At  this  period, 
too,  the  countess's  pecuniary  resources  began  to  improve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  despotism,  as  Alfieri  tells  us,  which,  after  the 
peace  of  Lun6ville,  put  a  stop  to  the  bankrupt  paper-money  in  Italy,  so 
that  fat  length  gold  arrived  from  Rome  instead  of  bills.  She  derived 
the  greater  portion  of  her  income  from  her  brother-in-law,  but  the 
French  and  Roman  revolutions  had  done  his  fortune  serious  injury.  All 
that  was  left  him  was  the  produce  of  his  Spanish  benefices,  which 
brought  him  in  14,000  scudi,  which  suffered  a  terrible  discount  through 
being  paid  in  paper.  And  out  of  this  small  revenue  he  was  bound  to 
pay  4000  scudi  to  his  sister-in-law,  3000  to  the  mother  of  his  deceased 
niece,  and  1500  for  pensions  awarded  by  his  father  and  brother.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  British  Government  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
promised  to  pay  him  4000/.  a  year  for  life : 

And  the  last  prince  of  Darnley's  house  shall  own 
His  debt  of  gratitude  to  Brunswick's  throne. 

Simultaneously  with  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  secured  the  coun- 
tess's pension,  Alfieri's  Piedmontese  income  began  to  be  regularly  paid* 
Hence  they  were  able  to  buy  horses  of  their  own  instead  of  using  **  a 
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paltry  hired  coach,''  and  could  Htc  respectably  if  not  brilliantly.  Bat 
we  fancy  that  the  countess  had  some  trouble  with  her  poetical  friend,  for 
he  began  to  grow  rery  cranky  with  advancing  years,  and  his  repeated 
attacks  of  gout  compelled  him  to  employ  a  regimen  which  undermiiied 
his  constitution.  He  said  once,  *^  If  my  stomach  could  write  my  history^ 
it  would  call  me  dirtily  ayaricious.**  In  this  way  he  became  very  weak, 
and  felt  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  His  forebodings  were  correct: 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  he  had  a  fresh  attack  of  gout,  which,  through  a 
miftake  of  the  phyrician,  flew  to  his  chest,  and  on  the  morning  of  Octo* 
ber  8th  he  died,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  a^e.  De  Chateaubriand, 
while  passing  through  Florence  for  Rome,  saw  the  great  Italian  poet  in 
his  coffin.  The  countess,  whom  he  had  made  his  unirersal  legatee,  did 
all  in  her  power  to  honour  his  memory ;  within  a  year  of  his  death  she 
commencea  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  memoirs,  while  Canova 
was  commissioned  to  honour  the  great  deceased  by  a  work  of  his  own 
hand,  wluch  was  erected  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce. 

When  the  Cardinal  York  died,  in  1807,  the  countess,  who  thus  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  income,  wrote  to  George  III.,  telling  him  of 
the  circumstance,  and  government  at  once  settled  on  her  a  pension  of 
1600/.  a  year,  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  regret  that 
*'  the  deniands  unavoidably  made  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tressing and  calamitous  situation  of  so  many  sovereignhouses  of  Europe, 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  majesty,  should  preclude  him  from  extend- 
ing the  allowance  solicited  by  the  Countess  of  Albany  beyond  the  sum 
above  stated."    With  her  income  thus  secured,  the  countess  lived  a  very 
pleasant  life,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  Frencn 
police  begun  to  get  alarmed  at  her  soirees,  where  all  the  best  people 
met,  but  were  offennve  to  the  French  despot  on  account  of  th^  openly 
avowed  Lorraine  tendencies.     In  the  summer  of   1809  the  countess 
received  a  polite  intimation  that  she  was  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  Paris. 
Of  course  she  went,  but  very  unwillingly  so,  and  was  very  politely 
received.     As  her  travelling  companion,  Fabre  telb  us,  "  The  reception 
given  her  was  highly  flattering.     The  Emperor  certainly  said  to  her, 
though  jestingly,  that  he  knew  all  about  her  influence  over  Florentine 
society,  and  that  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his  intended  fusion  of  the 
Tuscans  and  the  French.     For  this  reason  he  had  invited  her  to  settle  in 
Paris,  where  she  would  find  easier  opportunities  for  satisfying  her  incli- 
nations for  art.**     This  compulsory  residence  in  Paris  Usted  fifteen 
months,  when  she  falteringly  asked  permission  to  return  to  her  beloved 
Florence,  and  it  was  immediately  conceded.     It  was  in  that  city  that 
Lrfimartine,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  formed  the  lady's  acquaintance,  and 
moat  of  our  readers  will  have  read  his  description  of  her.     How  utterly 
he  misunderstood  the  character  of  Alfieri  will  be  seen  firom  the  following 
passage :  '^  He  died  of  ill-temper,  a  sad  end  for  a  person  who  was  con- 
sidered a  great  man.     He  was,  however,  no  great  man :  he  was  a  great 
deelaimer  in  Terse,  a  great  humorist  in  prose.     There  was  nothing  truly 
great  about  him,  save  his  passion  for  liberty  and  his  love.     At  that  time 
I  was  under  the  illusion  of  his  character  and  genius.     My  readers  must 
pardon   my  youth."     We  think,  mutato  nomine^  that  this  description  is 
better  suited  to  the  writer  himself  than  to  Alfieri,  who  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  poets. 
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Another  oelebraied  man  who  £peq«ently  suited  the  odonteM  wag  Fanl 
Lonu  Courier,  wkoee  raeBM>iable  klot  of  iak  oa  the  mamiucnpt  of  Longvs 
Qveaited  such,  a  tremendoufl  Mandal  in  Fkreaee.  Amoag  Isw  works  wfll 
her  found  an  iatoresting  paper  oaUed  ^*  Coaveisatioii  ebea  la  ComtoMe 
Albany,"  the  first  of  a  aenea  he  Iiad  intended  to  write.  The  eomieig 
waa  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  was  often  of  great  aaaistaiiQe  to  him  in  his 
pee«niaiy  diffioulties.  Another  remackable  character  who  haunted  her 
house  was  Ugo  Foscolo,  to  well  known  at  a  later  da*e  in  this  ooamtry,  and 
of  whom  Cyrvfi  Redding  gives  such  an  ioteresting  aooount  in  hts  ''  Fifty 
Years'  BeeoUectionB." 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Napdeonides  and  the  vetiini  of  the  <jicand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  countess  aaiade  an  attempt  to  ohtain^the  paymeiitof 
her  pension  from  the  Frendi  govenuneBt,  which  had,  of  comcse,  heea  sns- 
pencwd  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  but  waa  unatisoeasfid.  She 
did  not  want  it,  however,  for  her  mode  of  living  was  unpreten^ng,  and  she 
led  a  very  regular  life.  At  all  seasons,  when  the  weather  permitted  it, 
she  went  out  waUdng  at  an  early  hoar.  She  walked  alone,  for  everjdk>dy 
in  Florence  knew  her,  in  her  large  hat  aa»d  shawl,  with  her  hM  £oot£i^ 
and  her  arms  frequently  stuck  aianho.  On  returning  home,  the  ooontem 
|NK«eeded  to  her  library,  ix  Ae  was  a  diligent  student,  and  fond  of 
making  glossaries  on  the  text.  She  also  left  behiDd  kar  a  knge  nmnber 
of  analyses  of  books  she  had  read.  At  the  same  time  she  kept  sp  an 
enormous  correspoodenoe  with  all  the  leading  men  of  the  age.  She  paid 
hut  few  visits,  and  nefner  invited  to  dinner  more  than  two  or  three  of  her 
most  intimate  friends. 

Ho:  house,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  gatherii^  phioe  of  celebrities  of 
all  ttges.  It  is  ia^MMsible  to  mention  aU  here,  but  we  will  detioto  a  few 
lines  to  a  lady  who  had  a  considerable  opinion  of  hemelf,  fimt  quoring 
Von  Eeumont's  verdict  upon  hmr,  which  is  an  admirable  eririoism: 

A  ktcr  acquaintance  was  Sydney  Lady  Morgan.  Tbia  lady  has  been  valued 
far  too  highly,  and  ranged  muen  too  low.  In  a  literary  epoch,  when  the  shal- 
lowest liberalism  made  a  fortune,  because  the  bitteiness  of  the  first  revohi- 
tion  was  half  forgotten  ch:  only  known  by  hearsay,  and  that  of  the  new  revolu- 
tion had  not  yet  been  tasted,  her  books  on  France  and  Italy  created  considerable 
sensation.  People  had  been  so  long  without  any  inner  litetatare  of  the  latter 
country,  that  they  eagerly  took  up  a  Dook  which  was  half  a  description  of  a  tour, 
half  memoirs.  A  mass  of  superficial  opinions  was  regarded  as  deep  political 
wisdom,  common  art-chatter  as  SMfthctics,  and  readers  were  pleased  with  all  the 
rerelations  which  the  reckless  indiscretion  of  the  author  made,  in  which  per- 
sonal, social,  and  {)olitioal  relations  were  sfflred  up  with  equally  compromisiag 
talkativeness.  TVhile,  then,  these  bodes  are  not  in  many  respects  praiseworthy 
si^ns  of  the  times,  and  often  not  at  all  ladylike,  with  all  their  defects  they  oon- 
tam  much  that  interests.  The  lively  wit,  the  sharp  and  practical  gift  of  ob- 
servation, in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  superficiality,  crop  out  of  the  desert  of 
common-place  twaddle. 

According  to  her  own  account  in  the  *'  Book  of  the  Boudoir,'*  Sydney 
Lady  Morgan  was  an  ever  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  the  counteea, 
and  we  can  pardcm  the  vanity  contained  in  her  remark  to  Thomas  Moore, 
that  she  waa  "  led  to  the  seat  quite  as  the  queen  of  the  room,"  when  we 
kam  that  the  Countess  of  Albany,  who  never  paid  a  visit  to  private  per- 
aons,  and  never  left  her  palace  on  the  Amo  except  fer  the  F-n^i^A 
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smbeMftdor's  ©r  Urn  grmid-ddce''8,  ^ondetoended  to  pay  a  mmmg  caH  <m 
Sydney  I^y  Jforgui.     To  quote  the  lady's  own  aceomt : 

The  CJountess  of  Albany  could  be  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the  worid,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  flattering  visit  she  was  so.  She  couU  also  be  the  most 
disagreeable;  ibr,  like  most  great  ladies*  her  temper  was  uaoertain,  and  her 
natural  hanteor,  when  not  mbdued  by  her  brilliai^  bursts  of  good  humour,  was 
occasionally  extremely  revolting.  Still  she  loved  what  is  v^^y  called' fu% 
and  no  wit  or  sidly  of  humour  could  offend  her. 

Here,  again,  is  -die  acooimt  of  another  intenriewy  end  of  what  Sydney 
Lady  Morgan  ealb  by  its  real  title: 

We  had  receiv od  Tery  ewiy  btion  from  Londoa.  with  the  aocoont  of  tha 
king's  death.  I  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  pay  Madame  d' Albany  a 
morning  visit  when  they  arrived,  and  I  had  still  the  letters  in  my  hand  on 
entering  the  library  of  this  rez-de-chauss^  where  I  found  her  alon^  and  writings 
when  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  French  theatrical  air : 

"^  Grande  prinoesse,  doat  les  torts  tovt  nn  peuple  d6plion» 
Je  viens  vous  I'annoncer :  Tusurpateur  est  mort !" 

"What  usurper?"  asked  Madame  d' Albany,  not  a  little  surprised,  and  not  a 
little  amused.  "Madame,  P£lecteur  de  Handvre  a  ce8s<^  ae  vivre!"  The 
mauvaise  plaisanterie  was  taken  in  good  part ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  though  the 
Countess  d' Albany  always  spoke  in  terms  of  reqtect  and  gratitude  of  the  royal 
family,  and  felt  (or  affected)  an  absolute  passion  for  his  present  majesty,  whose 
picture  she  had,  she  was  always  well  pleased  that  others  should  consider  her 
claims  to  the  rank  of  queen  as  legitimate,  of  which  she  entertained  no  doubt. 
She,  however,  affected  no  respect  for  a  husband  whom,  living,  she  had  despised 
for  his  vices  and  hated  for  bis  cruelty. 

Throngh  lack  of  space  we  will  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the 
EagBsh  oeldnities  who  oallad  ia  at  die  countess's  house.     Ficst,  we  have 
the  Duefaeis  of  Devonshire,  whose  beauty  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
Surope,  and  who  resided  at  Borne,  as  the  devoted  friend  of  Cardinal 
Coosalvi.    Her  last  letter,  written  to  her  ^'caca  regina,"  aa  ^she  called 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  five  days  before  her  death,  has  been  {nreserve^ 
and  we  wish  we  had  space  for  it  here.     It  will  be  found,  however,  in  Von 
Benmont's  adouraUe  biography,  to  which  we  have  before  rafecred.  There, 
toe^  was  seen  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Hamiltou,  whose  beauty  and 
grace  attracted  the  g^atest  attention  wherever  she  sojourned  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  aneedobes  this  lady  used  to  tell  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  side- 
piece  to  TaUeyrand's  wife  and  "le  bonhosnme  Vendredi."     On  a  Mr. 
Jones  heing  aanounoed  in  a  Boiaan  salon,  Cardinal  Caccia  Pialti  asked, 
with  charaung  sioqplieity,  whether  he  were  any  relation  to  the  oelebrated 
Tom  Jones?     The  Countess  of  Jersey,  too,  was  an  honoured  guest,  whom 
Madame  de  Stafil  leeommended  as  "  la  plus  lolie  et  Tune  des  nius  agr^bles 
personnes  de  I'Angleterre."     In  these  salons  Lady  Charleaont,  Lady 
DUlon,  Lady  Greoville  Teaaple,  and  others,  distinguished  by  birth  or 
beanty,  met  others  whose  names  have  gone  far  beyond  fashionable  circles. 
Of  fluoh  was  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  still  lives  in  Florence,  as  admirable  for 
her  learning  as  she  is  estimable  in  private  life  for  her  modest  simplicity. 
Such,  too,  were  the  Misses  Berry,  whose  remimscences  extended  fix>m 
Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  du  De£fand  down  to  the  latest  days,  and 
oompriaed  both  English  and  French  society.   Among  the  pawing  visitooi 
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to  the  countess's  salons,  we  will  just  mention  Byroni  Shelley,  Leigh  Hnnt> 
Trelawney,  Samuel  Rogers,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  <*  Anastasius'' 
Hope,  whom  Madame  de  Sta^l  introduced  by.  the  following  letter,  written 
at  Coppet^in  1816: 

N*est-il  pas  vrai,  ma  souveraine,  que  vous  me  pardonnez  de  vous  envoyer 
encore  de  noureaux  sujets — Monsieur  et  Madame  Hope  P  Monsieur  Hope  est 
un  bomme  tr^  instruit,  tr^  connaisseur  dans  les  beaux-arts,  et  sa  femme  est 
aussi  iolie  que  gracieuse.  Faites,  je  vous  prie,  que  le  premier  jour  ils  croient  ii 
votre  Dont6  pour  moi;  quand  yous  les  aurez  connus,  vous  les  aimerez  pour  eux. 

The  health  of  the  countess  had  always  been  good,  and  she  passed  her 
seventieth  birthday  without  being  attacked  by  the  failings  of  old  age. 
In  1823,  however,  traces  of  dropsy  began  to  be  visible;  but  she  fought 
against  it,  and  still  took  exercise.  Towards  the  beginning  of  1824,  how- 
ever, she  had  a  serious  fever,  and  fell  into  a  dangerous  condition.  She 
prepared  for  death  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and  the  sorrowful  event 
took  place  on  January  29,  1824,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age. 


FIVE  MONTHS  IN  A  FEENCH  PINE  FOEEST. 

There  is  a  charming  nook  in  the  department  of  *'  la  Gironde"  but 
little  known  by  the  English,  famed  though  they  be  for  ubiquity.  Its  ' 
merits  as  a  spring  residence  are  so  great,  and  so  unknown,  that  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  not  to  spread  them  broadcast  We  must  try  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency,  premising  that  no  words  of  ours  can  do  *^  Arcachon*' 
justice. 

'<  Well,  it  must  be  a  precious  out-of-the-way  place,  that  ArcachoD,'* 
we  can  imagine  the  reader  saying,  <<  for  I  never  even  heard  the  name 
before." 

Possibly.  But  do  you  never  find  your  geographical  knowledge  at  fault, 
may  I  ask  p  Can  you  stand  the  hard  test,  for  mstance,  of  the  American 
war,  withouut  reference  to  a  map  ?  We  must  confess  to  have  been  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  as  to  its  whereabouts, 
even  at  Bordeaux ;  but  then  toe  never  were  geographers :  we  hare  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  historic  child  who  considered  ^'  Egypt  the 
capital  of  Paris"  must  have  been  our  prog^enitor. 

However,  we  committed  ourselves  with  implicit  faith  to  Bradshato^ 
and,  under  its  guidance,  found  ourselves  at  Arcachon  one  gloomy,  wild, 
January  evening,  about  seven  p.m.  We  quitted  Bordeaux  by  the  train 
that  leaves  for  Bayonne  and  Pau,  at  4.30,  successfully  triumphed  over 
the  difficulties  of  *'  Lamothe"  junction,  and  were  whirled  away  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  for  nearly  three  hours,  before  finally  reachingr 
our  journey's  end. 
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Arcaciioii,  thirty  years  ago,  consisted  of  some  half-dozen  fishermen's 
boreU ;  now  it  is  as  pretty  a  village  as  France  can  produce  anywhere. 
Nestled  in  its  fostering  pines,  it  thrives  i^ace;  and  can  boast  now  of  four 
hotels,  a  town-hall,  and  numerous  shops.  The  latter  are,  I  must  con- 
fess, in  winter  at  least,  rather  short  of  contents,  beyond  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  what  rose  is  without  a  thorn  ?  certainly  not  so  pretty  a 
rose  as  Arcachon  $  and  at  La  Teste,  five  minutes'  distance  by  lail, 
endless  superfluities  of  life  are  obtainable.  **  Marie  Moutou's"  shop,  alone, 
can  provide  you  with  almost  anything,  from  early  violets  to  scarlet 
flannel ;  and  if  *^  Mademoiselle  Ad^Ie,"  in  addition,  is  not  sufficient  for 
your  wants,  we  can  only  say  you  are  very  hard  to  please.  Sabots, 
fineries — as  the  maids  call  them — and  breviaries,  form  quite  a  happy 
fiunily  together  in  her  house  at  La  Teste.  She  has,  as  she  says  her- 
self, '<  an  peu  de  tout"  The  difficulty  would  be  to  manage  to  avoid 
smting  yourself  in  her  endless  variety. 

The  scenery  of  parts  of  the  forest,  which  stretches  awav  behind  Ar- 
eachon,  inland,  in  one  long,  unbroken  green,  for  forty  miles,  is  quite 
lovely.  Arbutus,  of  growth  almost  equal  to  Killamey,  forms  the  under- 
wood, in  conjunction  with  several  varieties  of  heath.  The  *'  mediter- 
ranean," with  its  sweet  spikes  of  pinkish  lilac  blossom,  is  often  found 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  ;  and  a  profusely-blowing  white  heath  is  a 
mass  of  blossom  from  the  middle  of  February.  Al^ve  all  tower  the 
pines,  in  every  picturesque  attitude ;  some  of  gigantic  stature,  like  the 
sons  of  Anak,  most  of  apparently  about  forty  years'  growth. 

There  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  the  forest,  near  La  Teste,  on  which 
the  curious  may  see  recorded,  in  marble  letters,  that  the  forest  was  begun 
to  be  planted  by  Louis  XVI.,  in  1783,  and  continued  by  Louis  XVIII., 
in  1818,  who  erected  the  obelisk  to  his  brother's  memory.  It  must  be 
a  profitable  possession,  that  forest,  as  the  turpentine  and  resin  produced 
by  each  tree  averages  yearly  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence  of  our 
BdODey.  M.  Emile  Pereira  owns  part  of  it,  but  the  principal  proprietor 
is  the  Crown. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scenery  that  the  railway  passes 
through   between    Bordeaux  and   Arcachon.      From   Lamothe  it  be- 
ccunes  interesting  fr^m  historical  associations,  as  at  almost  every  point 
one  is  reminded  of  the  famous  ''  Captaux  de  Buch."    Not  far  from  La- 
mothe iteelf  was  the  Priory  of  Comprian,  to  which  they  contributed  so 
largely  in  days  of  yore,  as  it  was  the  fisivourite  burjring-place  of  the  lords 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    At  '*  Le  Teich,"  a  station  nearer  Arcachon, 
is  to  Iw  seen  the  home  of  the  last  of  the  Captaux  de  Buch,  in  the  Chft- 
teaa  de  Buat,  now  owned  by  M.  Adrien  Festugi^re ;  but  at  La  Teste^ 
the  last  station  before  Arcachon,  the  interest  culminates ;  for  to  an  ar- 
chsDologist  and  antiquarian  it  possesses  great  charms.     La  Teste,  still 
called   **  La  Teste  de  Buch,"  was  the  head-quarters  of  those  famous 
chieftains,  who  have  left  such  a  name  behind  them  in  the  annals  of 
Franoe  and  England.     The  whole  of  the  surrounding  territory  belonged 
to  th^Dy  and  as  lately  as  the  year  1820,  renudns  of  their  formidable 
eaatle  were  to  he  seen.     The  hill  on  which  it  was  situated,  behind  the 
present  churdi,  is  sUU  pointed  out  by  the  peasantry.     If  we  may  believe 
An^rS  Favyn,  a  dty  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  present  La  Teste  de 
vol-  IJ.  <> 
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Bttdi»  iMttdy  tlwee  hnndrtd  jean  Mara  Chtiti,  whi«h  took  the  name  of 
^'Boios,''  EDcL  beeame  t\m  aMkt  of  a  biahopm  ia  mcNre  modarn  IImiii, 
tbongh  it  was  Imried  by  the  gradual  mnroaJehyig  o£  the  aands,  oentonea 
before  the  prefent  town  existed,  vfaioh  latter  oan  date  baek  in  aomm 
partf  to  the  twelfth  eentaxjy  and  b  a  tewn  a^  we  thoulA  imagine,  loaa^ 
&nr  thousand  inhabitants. 

But  to  return  to  Aroachon  and  its  many  marks.  The  climate  aC 
the  forest  is  peculiarly  suitable  fer  dwae  inin£ds  who  snflEsr  £roaa 
disaasQO  of  the  chest  and  Inngsw  The  air  being  impregnated  witk 
tiie  reaaons  turpentine,  erery  breath  inhaled  ia  medicated,  and  it  <|«i4a 
aats  as  a  dbarm  in  some  cases.  The  thermometer  marks  from  six  to 
eight  degrees  higher  in  the  shelter  of  the  £arest»  to  iHiat  it  does  <m  thfr 
strand,  at  the  same  period  of  the  day.  Very  Htderaia  ieJla  at  Aicadioai 
— 4he  sk^  there  is  not  giiMft  to  weeping — and  the  soil  is  dry  and  san^* 
The  cutting  east  wind,  too,  that  b^te  noitre  of  inralids,  doea  net  prenul ; 
when  it  does  eome,  it  »  certainly  not  cutting,  but  a  refermed  diaracter, 
aetnally  doing  good  instead  of  harm  by  its  soft  balasy  breath.  No^ 
that  heartless  fiend  thai  stalks  abroad  in  Chraat  Britain  in  the  springs 
shrireUing  up  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  his  wretehed  victims,  d^ 
ooyed  out  of  doors  by  a  delusive  sun,  is  fortunately  not  omnipresent. 
Ah!  poor,  trembling,  neundgia-stridcen  suffefera  from  his  nerciiesi 
grasps  take  onr  advice,  and  go  to  Areadion :  we  speak  from  ezpurienee.. 
Bevile  him  there  at  your  ease ;  revel  in  abase,  and  he  ean't  punish  yon. 
He  deserves  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  hard  words  you  can  give  him  £or 
the  cruelties  he  perpetrates  eveiy  spring.  Go— from  revenge,  if  it  were 
nothing  ^e — to  deprive  him  of  his  prey.  If  you  have  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  Arcachon  will  rejoice  your  heart.  The  honsea  are  mostly 
bnilt  after  the  model  of  Swiss  cdildets  and  Indian  bungalows,  the  walls 
generally  oobured  lilac  or  pink,  the  deep  verandahs  soad  carved  wood* 
work  of  the  outrnde  galleries  setting  them  off  immense^.  And  watch  thai 
knot  of  women  coming  home  from  oyster-drsdgtng»— how  diey  would  r»> 
joice  a  painter's  heart !  Immense  boots  to  the  knee,  fiill  scamet  knicker- 
bockers, gay  ^'Soulards**  streaming  (the  only  Icminine  charactmstic  by 
the  way),  and  very  likely  a  shepherd  or  two  from  die  **  Landes,"  wrapped 
in  she^kins,  majestically  perched  on  stilts,  trying  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change b^ween  eggs  and  oysters,  and  making  pigmies  of  the  womeaft 
beside  them. 

Footsore  though  we  were  the  day  after  our  arrival,  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  in  seardi  of  an  eligible  '^  maison  particnli^ff%''  we  never  more 
hilly  realised  the  old  tnusm,  Siat ''  when  the  eye  is  gladdened,  the  body 
rejoices."     On  every  side  t^re  was  something  to  stop  and  admire. 

The  hoteb  being,  nnfortunafedy,  all  near  the  sea,  are  not  favourably 
attoated  lor  invalid,  who  shonkl  be  as  much  in  the  fecsst  aa  possible :  aoy 
nolens  voUnSf  we  had  to  go  house^iuntmg.  We  had  hardly  progressed 
fifty  yards,  before  we  were  swooped  down  upon  by  the  landlady  o£  a  ri^ml 
hotel,  who  evidently  looked  on  any  English  stranded  on  the  beach  at 
Areadion  as  her  lawfrd  prey,  and  insisted  on  taking  us  throng  her 
rooms.     ^'  She  guite  understood  the  care  of  English''  (as  if  we  were   a 

eeies  of  wild  beast,  to  be  approadied  with  eantion).  <^  She  had  hadtvro 

Dglish  gentlemen  staying  in  her  house,  Cor  whom  she  had  made  ehooo« 
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kte  ev^i^  evening.  Tea  wm  ^  ibri  dingeieox.'  ^«r  roomt  fibeed  Ae 
tm,  M  firepUeee  weie  quite  maeeessary.  Ah,  the  heat  of  a  fii»  was 
▼eiv  uBwhoktoroe."  We  weie,  bewewr,  proof  to  her  UaodiflAineiite, 
gad  feky  <m  hammg  her»  that  e«r  m<Mral  eeurmge  had  nerer  been  tuffi- 
eient^  appreeiated  ia  EngUmd.  We  wandered  on  till  we  came  lo  a  house 
wi&  a  pink  cupola,  out  of  which  the  <<  gardieane''  rushed  ae  we  passed. 
**  Teaes,"  her  hoase  had  eooatless  advantages  ;  it  was  bo^  m  the/or^ 
mmd  om  tkt  Aere^  so  that  it  combined  the  double  advsBti^psS  of  forest 
eliBtateandsea^bathing.  We  of  course  eoald  aotdtne  in  thefaloa  (there 
was  but  one  sitting-room),  but  we  would  hare  our  cheiee  of  diaing  either 
in  the  veraadah^  er  ander  Ihe  acadaa  in  the  garden,  ia  aa  <<  omhrage 
d^licievz.''  Cktag  withool  dinner  till  May,  or  dbiag  tsider  leafiest 
acacias  in  Januarj,  we  fek  would  be  a  deubiRd  pleasuee;  we  shuddered; 
in  spirit  at  least,  at  the  idea  of  tiw  draughts  of  Ihe  reraodah,  and  sea- 
bathing at  that  season  was,  we  are  sinre^  delightluly  but  still,  it  mi^t  aet 
aait  us  exaetlj.  Well,  we  would  think  about  it ;  and  with  difficultj  got 
awi^,  feeling  that  we  were  considered  extnevdinarily  eocentrie,  eren  £br 
English,  to  reject  such  proffered  advantages.  However,  we  did  at  last 
get  a  perfiection  of  a  house,  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  joyfol. 

House  vent  is  not  dear  jet  at  Areaehon.  For  one  hundred  francs  a 
month  yon  can  get  a  six  or  eight-roomed  house,  well  situated,  fttrly  £ui- 
nished,  aad,  Hke  all  the  houses,  very  clean.  When  a  private  house  is  taken, 
it  is  always  the  custom  to  hire  linen  and  table  necessaries  from  the 
gardiens,  who  can  provide  all  your  wants  in  that  way  for  a  very  moderate 
charge  ;  and  if  they  live  in  the  house,  which,  however,  is  not  always  the 
ease,  they  could  probably  cook  for  you  also,  which  saves  a  good  osal  of 
trouble  in  seardiing  for  an  '*  artiste*'  elsewhere. 

The  pride  our  servants  took  at  forming  part  of  an  English  '<  miaage,'' 
and  the  airs  of  superiority  they  assumed  thereupon  over  their  unemployed 
fellows,  provided  us  with  a  never-failing  fund  o£  amuseaaeiit,  and  was,  of 
course,  inunensely  gratifying  to  our  feelings. 

The  Areaefaonais  always  converse  in  patois  among  themselvei,  but  can 
jlQ  speak  French,  of  more  or  less  purity*  The  mysteries  of  English^ 
hpwoier,  they  have  sot  yet  mastered,  and  lodsed  upon  us  with  siagulas 
JCflpect  for  being  able  to  qwak  it,  oblivious  of  the  foot  that  it  was  our 
native  tongue.  They  apparently  drew  their  idea  of  its  jaw-hseaking  cifMt- 
bUities  from  watching  Nl,  Fillioux,  the  apothecary  (the  only  person  in  the 
oommunity  who  "owned  a  little  English*'),  who  made  wonderfully 
spasmodic  contortions  at  his  English  words.  He  was  very  proud  of  what 
he  Icnew,  and  naturally  liked  airing  his  vocabulary  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

There  are  various  excursions  that  can  be  taken  from  Areaehon ;  one  of 
the  pleasantest  is  to  the  great  lake  of  Cazeaux,  where  there  is  excellent 
fishiiig'  to  be  had.  The  road  lies  through  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
the  "  Grande  Foret"  of  La  Teste,  and  is  a  charming  two  hours'  ride  on 
an  early  summer's  morning.  The  lake  is,  the  people  say,  as  large  as  the 
Bassin  d'Arcachon,  the  latter  being  twelve  miles  long.  The  best  view  of 
the  lake  is  decidedly  from  M aubrue,  not  from  Cazeaux  itself,  which  latter 
jdaoa  consists  of  some  thirty  houses,  scattered  through  half  a  dozen  fields, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  nave  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  main  street. 

q2 
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The  solitude  that  reigns  on  this  lake  is  complete;  when  launched  on  its 
waters,  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  on  some 
North  American  lake,  the  same  silence  prevails;  ana  if  a  Red  Indian,  fol- 
lowed by  his  squaw,  were  to  step  out  from  among  the  sombre  pines  with 
which  it  is  girt,  it  would  seem  only  in  character  with  the  scene.  We  were 
not  surprised  at  the  Arcachon  people  thinking  Cazeaux  '*  triste ;"  the 
astonishment  to  us  was  that  any  French  people  could  live  there  vrithout 
going  melancholy  mad ;  but  as  we  must  confess  a  most  vitiated  taste  for 
strong  contrasts,  we  enjoyed  an  occasional  visit  there,  for  Arcachon  looked 
cheerier  than  ever  on  our  return. 

Pretty,  however,  as  Arcachon  is  at  all  times,  she  certiunly  looks  her 
best  in  April  and  May,  when  the  gardens  (for  each  house  stands  in  a 
kind  of  <<  compound,"  to  use  an  In<Oan  term)  are  a  blaze  of  beauty,  the 
trees  in  full  leaf,  the  pine-blossom  shedding  its  delicious  scent  all  round, 
and  the  long  avenue  of  acacias  extending  on  each  side  the  caniage-road, 
forming,  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  white  awning  of  blossom  the  whole 
way  to  '^  La  Teste,"  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  English 
miles. 

An  invasion  of  Bordeaux  shopkeepers  and  their  belongings,  in  July 
and  August,  for  sea-bathing,  inflict  on  poor  unfortunate  Arcachon  a  visi- 
tation of  noise  and  dust,  under  which  she  g^ans  in  vain  ;  but  as  in  those 
months  it  is,  from  the  heat,  too  relaxing  a  residence  for  most  invalids,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter.  Her  greatest  charm,  a  delicious  spring 
climate,  is  fortunately  not  appreciated,  hardly,  indeed,  known,  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

We  may  conclude  by  recommending  any  unfortunate  sufferers  from 
the  wet  of  an  Irish  winter,  the  harshness  of  an  English  spring,  to  follow 
our  steps  to  Arcachon,  where  they  will  receive  in  exchange  a  dry  soil  and 
balmy  air,  if  they  can  dispense  vrith  English  society.  We  can  promise 
them  one  English  book  at  M.  Lacou's  library,  who  can  also  supply  them 
with  the  one  indigenous  product  of  Arcachon,  the.  <' Nectar  des  Landes," 
a  capital  liqueur,  with  a  smack  of  noyau,  which  alone  is  worth  going  to 
taste.  M.  Fillioux  is  most  benevolent  in  lending  **  Skakspesxe  — ^in  his 
estimation  the  best  antidote  to  ennui  to  an  Englishman ;  and  having 
brought  our  readers  into  such  good  company,  we  relieve  them  of  ours, 
feeling  thatwe  shall  leave  them  in  much  better  hands. 
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As,  acoordiag  to  all  probability,  the  aoswer  for  which  England  ii  wait* 
mg  firom  across  the  Atlantic  will  have  been  receiyed  before  these  pages 
see  the  light,  it  will  be  superfluous  for  us  to  speculate  on  its  nature.  We 
maj  fairly  assume,  however,  from  all  that  has  occurred,  that  the  Federal 
government  is  preparing  for  war,  hoping  in  that  way  to  improve  its  dis« 
creditable  position  as  concerns  the  South,  and  employ  that  opbion  as  the 
basis  of  our  article,  in  which  we  purpose  to  show  in  what  position  Eng- 
hind  stands  in  the  event  of  Lora  Lyons  receiving  his  walking  papers. 
We  will  premise,  however,  that  we  shall  not  again  mention  the  revered 
names  of  Fuffendorf,  Grotius,  Vattel,  and  Wheatley,  of  which  our  readers 
may  be  tired,  and  we  certainly  are.  For  this  reason:  even  had  the 
Americans  been  in  the  right  in  the  matter  of  the  Treni^  which  every 
Englishman  believes  they  were  not,  excepting  Lord  Robert  Montagu, 
Loni  Ebury,  and  sundry  prophets  of  peace  and  discontented  shareholders 
in  the  Central  Illinois,  our  patience  had  already  grown  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  petty  insults,  and  it  was  high  time  to  make  a  demonstration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  two  much*abused  public  departments,  the 
Admiralty  and  tae  Horse  Guards,  have  been  able  to  vindicate  their  cha* 
racter  so  triumphantly  in  the  present  crisis.  As  regards  the  former 
establishment,  the  ground  has  been  completely  cut  away  from  under 
Messrs.  Lind^ty,  White,  &c.,  probably  to  the  sincere  joy  of  their  much« 
enduring  fellow  M.P.s;  while  the  would-be  smart  phrase,  **  How  not  to 
do  it  V'  rebounds  from  the  Horse  Guards  like  a  shot  from  the  sides  of  the 
Warrior,  In  fact,  no  Englishman  can  reproach  the  government  with 
lavish  expenditure,  when  he  regards  the  magnificent  results  achieved. 
Nothing  will  show  this  in  a  more  striking  light  than  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  When  an  equally  splendid  army  was  sent  forth 
frx>m  our  shores  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  troops 
were  set  on  shore  at  GalUpoli,  and  not  a  soul  paid  the  slightest  consi« 
deration  to  them ;  there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  commissariat ;  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  winter  clothing,  and  sheer  imbecility  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  heads  of  departments.  At  the  present  moment,  so 
thoroughly  is  the  working  order  in  ail  branches  of  the  administration, 
that  en^  regiments  go  aboard  their  transports  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
if  changing  g^arrison,  and  find  there  that  wise  forethought  had  provided 
them  with  every  reasonable  protection  against  the  rigour  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  We  will  quote,  as  a  curiosity,  the  extra  outfit  supplied  gratis  to 
the  private :  two  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  one  Jersey,  two  merino  under- 
vests,  two  pairs  of  worsted  stockings,  one  comforter,  one  chamois  leather 
wwstcoat,  one  sealskin  cap  with  ear-mufflers,  one  pab  of  sealskin  mits, 
one  pair  of  Canadian  boots,  and  one  sheepskin  coat.  Any  man  who  had 
recommended  such  a  system  to  the  authorities  prior  to  the  Crimean  war 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  harmless  lunatic ;  but  who  can  doubt, 
employing  past  experience  as  a  guide,  that  it  is  the  wisest  and  the 
di^pest  plan.  We  are  not  surpnsed  to  read,  therefore,  that  even  the 
regimentid  officers  are  avttling  themselves  largely  of  the  permission 
granted  them  to  obtain  their    equipment    from   government    stores. 
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Equally  praiseworthy  b  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ten  thousand  men 
sent  to  Canada  as  a  first  instalment  were  put  on  hoard  ship,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  Horse  Qtiards  selected  so  large  a  hody  of  men.  Ours 
may  he  a  small  army,  hut  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  highest  efficiency 
cannot  be  doubted.  Of  course,  if  war  become  indispensaMe,  such  a 
number  would  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  thousand  miles  of  Canadiaa 
frontier  from  insult,  but  we  can  support  them  almost  at  a  moment'c 
notice  with  other  twenty  l^ousand,  all  equally  efficient,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  for  erery  contingency.  Nor  must  we  forget  tiiat  we  alreadj 
narre  fi?e  thousand  good  troops  in  Canada,  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastm 
recently  assured  us  that  '*  ten  thousand  men  would  not  reptesenl  one- 
tenth  of  those  who  would  come  forward  upon  occasba  for  the  defence  of 
British  North  America."  To  organise  these  Tolunteers  and  militia, 
government  hnre  sent  out  officers  ^  great  experience,  as  weH  as  100,000 
riiles  and  rast  stores  of  ammunition.  On  the  other  side,  the  report  of  the 
Federal  secretary  represents  ^e  strength  of  the  American  amy  at 
^40,687  Tolunteers,  and  20,S44  regulars;  the  former  number  to  be  re- 
duced, during  tiie  coming  year,  to  500,000  in  round  figures.  Of  the  rahia 
of  such  troops  Mr.  Russell  has  told  us  enough,  and  even  if  the  whole 
array  marched  against  Canada,  there  would  be  no  serious  cause  of  alarm, 
eren  suppoeing  tnat  the  South  raised  the  nege  of  Washington,  wlu^  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

Turning  to  the  navies  of  the  two  powers,  we  have  no  cause  to  feel 
alarm,  even  if  war  broke  out  to-moirow.  Viee-Admiral  Mylne  has 
abeady  a  very  fine  fleet  on  the  North  American  station,  and  vcnsek  an 
being  daily  brought  forward  to  reinforce  him.  When  we  read  the  arma* 
ment  of  the  Orlando,  which  left  Plymouth  on  December  2drd,  aod  notice 
among  her  fifty  monster  gnns  no  fewer  than  eight  100-pounder  Arm* 
strongs,  we  feel  as  if  the  American  fleet  must  be  blown  out  ef  the  water. 
The  secretary  of  the  Federal  navy  has,  it  is  true,  told  us  in  his  report  that 
he  has  raised  it  to  264  ships,  but  many  of  these  are  sailing  ships,  and  quite 
unfit  to  cope  with  our  screws.  At  the  beginning  of  De^mber  onr  steam 
navy  amounted  to  242  ships  of  all  classes,  mounting  4650  gtms,  and 
manned  by  50,000  sailors  and  marines ;  and  by  the  end  of  this  month  we 
shall  indubitably  have  on  the  American  station  a  fleet  mounting  1527 
guns.  It  would  be  idle  to  assume  that  the  Federal  navy  eould  make  aaj 
offensive  demonstration  against  it.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Americans  may  revert  to  their  old  privateering 
system,  and  slip  vessels  out  from  San  Francisco  to  Ke  in  wait  for  the 
homeward-bound  gold  fleet ;  but  we  are,  fortonately,  fully  prepared  for 
them.  Admiral  Warren,  commanding  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  has  a£ 
his  disposal  a  fine  squadron  of  six  rinps,  mounting  99  guns.  Moreover, 
our  admirals  all  over  the  world  have  received  their  instrucdons  by  iba» 
time,  and  we  may  feel  certain  t^t  we  shall  suffsr  no  hunnliation  like  ibe 
cnrture  of  the  Java,  although  another  ChesapeeJie  may  haul  down  hflr 
colours  to  a  modem  Skemnon, 

So  far  we  have  regarded  the  pleasant  side  of  tlie  question,  but,  liise 
most  matters  in  life,  this  silver  shield  has  its  reverse.  In  the  first  plaee^ 
it  is  a  material  impossibility  to  guard  a  frontier  of  three  thousand  vnlee  im 
length,  and  ^ould  the  Feaeral  government  determine  on  hostilities,  unn 
may  feel  assured  th^t  General  M*Clellan  would  reeognise  the  importaoatt 
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ofttrtkioir  «lw  first  hlMf.  Futimg  hioMelf  at  tiM  head  of  200,000  nwo, 
1m  ean  Wave  WMhiogtoii  bj  EMlwaT*  and  reaeh  in  oompantiTeljr  a  abort 
penod  the  Casadiaa  frontier.  Colonel  Eardley  Wilmot,  who  veoentlj 
Tetoraed  from  Washington,  told  ns  he  had  teen  these  200,000  men  under 
ezoeUent  discipline,  and  100  field-goos  well  horsed,  the  whole  aitenlad 
bj  an  organised  eommtssariat  and  means  of  transport.  Of  coarse  the 
AmeriWMi  Napoleon  would  he  prevented  hy  the  winter  from  andertakbg 
any  eztenstre  operations,  hat  he  could  do  the  Canadians  eonsiderafafe 
iDjwry,  Ererything  seems  to  indicate  that  Montreal  would  he  the  point 
of  attack,  and  it  still  renin  ins  nodefended,  although  the  Royal  EogineeBS 
haTe  on  several  ooeasions  drMm  up  the  plans.  Henee  the  great  work  for 
the  Canadians  doriag  the  winter  will  be  forming  earthworks  round  llimt 
oipitaL  Another  important  oonsideration  is  how  the  reinfioffoeineats  ait 
to  xeaeh  Canada,  £ot  praotioaUy  the  only  v?inter  T0«te  to  that  eowatry  is 
viA  Portland,  whieh  bslooes  to  America.  From  the  latest  accoonta,  the 
winter  is  so  open  in  Canada  this  year,  that  there  is  a  possibili^  of  the 
Melhamme  getting  np  to  Riviere  d«  Loup,  about  one  hnndeed  and  twenty 
miles  from  Qnebac,  to  which  city  a  railway  nms  up ;  hut  the  other  traas* 
ports  must  land  their  troops  either  at  HalifEo,  or  St.  John,  New  Brans* 
wiok.  From  these  pkoes  they  would  be  obUged  to  travel  in  sleighs  to 
the  above  nilway,  and  theaoe  ^  up  to  Qoe&,  say  ui  six  weeks  from 
this  time.  But  that  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  lot  we  unfertunatdy 
mant  the  troops  at  Montreal,  and  the  only  way  to  de  that  is  by  landing 
diem  at  Portland.  That  place  is  absolutely  neoessary  ior  us,  aod  if  we 
acted  with  enesgy  we  might  seise  that  port  immediately  on  tbe  deelarap 
tion  of  hostilitiea»  or,  at  any  rate,  a  thmt  of  oeoupation  would  cause  a 
diversion  from  MontreaL 

The  newspaper  prsm  has,  of  course,  been  raking  up  all  possible  material 
eoenected  with  the  winter  mardi  of  troops  through  Canada,  with  special 
jfiefrFsoce  to  the  year  1837,  when  the  gallaot  4iBrd  Light  Infrntry  marched 
from  Frederiekton  to  Quebec]acroM  froaen  plains  and  rivers.  Since  that 
pttiod,  however,  tnatters  hsnre  greatly  changed.  At  that  time  both 
Jlentreal  and  Quebec  were  feebly  garrisoned  and  surrounded  by  the 
rebels,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  reinforcements  shouki  reach  the 
latter  dty  at  all  risks.  Morsover,  some  five-and-twenty  years  have  made 
considerable  akeiations  in  New  Brunswwk :  roads  have  been  laid  down^ 
smd  from  the  excellent  arrangements,  such  a  winter's  tour  in  tbe  braoing 
atmosphere,  and  with  cradding  hard-eet  sqow  under  foot,  will  be  regarded 
liy  the  soldiers  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure  excursion.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  a  veiy  different  thing  from  the  winter  our  gallant  fellows  spent  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  In  the  mean  while,  we  are  glad  to  find  by 
dm  most  recent  advices  from  Canada  that  there  is  great  activity  in 
military  and  warlike  prepamtions.  Sir  Fenwick  WilMams  has  set  to  work 
in  &rt^bg  Toronto  ;  the  62nd  and  63rd  Segiments  have  been  ordered 
vp  to  Quebec  fr<om  lUifisuK,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  reach 
the  fiiviere  dn  Loup  brfore  the  me  sets  in.  The  Canadians,  English  and 
Fiench,  are  animated  by  the  best  sentiments,  and  aie  determined  to  fight 
to  the  death  for  their  hemes  and  altars.  As,  too,  their  opponents  are  but 
vnluttteeri^  like  themselves,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  operations  wiU 
;  if  the  Amarieans  meet  with  a  firm  jresistanoe  when  they  attempt 
r  fist  hlow«    It  is  also  a  (Peering  £Mst  that,  although  the  Yankees 
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have  inyaded  Canada  seTen  times,  they  have  with  one  exception  beeo 
most  satisfactorily  thrashed.  In  1813  and  1814,  when  we  were  engaged 
in  the  continental  war,  they  inflicted  some  severe  blows  on  us,  especially 
in  the  action  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  July  25,  1814,  when  they 
were  commanded  by  General  Wintield  Scott.  Two  years  previously, 
however,  Brigadier  Hull,  with  his  whole  force,  surrendered  to  General 
Brock,  and  a  second  invasion,  under  Van  Rensselaer,  equally  t^minated 
in  an  ignominious  capitulation.  In  those  times,  however,  England  had 
her  work  to  do  in  Europe,  and  could  not  devote  such  care  to  her  colony  : 
now,  we  need  hardly  say,  matters  are  far  more  promising  for  us. 

There  is  another  pleasing  item  to  take  into  account;  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  blockade  every  American  port,  and,  if  necessary,  blow  boUi 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  out  of  the  water.  But  we  tacitly  laid  down 
the  rule  in  the  Crimean  war  that  we  would  do  no  injury  to  unarmed 
cities,  and  we  spared  Odessa,  although  continental  nations  laughed  at  our 
folly.  We  shall,  however,  in  all  probability  find  ourselves  avenged  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way :  the  North  have  hit  on  the  barbarous  plan  of  fill- 
ing old  vesseb  with  stones  and  sinking  them  in  narrow  channels  off 
Southern  ports,  hoping  that  with  this  aid  nature  will  soon  silt  them  up* 
If,  then,  the  Fedtitds  declare  war  with  England,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  precipitately,  and  it  strikes  us 
that  the  South  will  be  very  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  barbarity,  and 
try  the  experiment  in  the  New  York  harbour,  which  abo  possesses  ex- 
tremely narrow  channels.  And  we  really  could  not  blame  tne  South  for 
doug  it,  after  the  atrocities  that  have  hiUierto  characterised  the  war. 

There  is  one  point  which  seems  to  offer  some  diflBculty,  and  that  is  Iq 
what  manner  England  is  to  treat  the  South.  We  can  hardly  accept  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  as  our  ally,  and  probably  the  furthest  extent  to  which  we 
can  go  is  recognising  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Southerners  have  been  quite  as  rabid  against 
Earl  Russell's  policy  as  the  North,  and  their  papers  have  been  filled  with 
violent  denunciations  against  England,  which  iVir.  Bennett,  of  New  York, 
might  have  signed  without  a  blush.  As  we  do  not  in  any  way  require 
the  aid  of  the  South  in  settling  our  quarrels,  we  consider  it  wiU  be 
altogether  wiser  quietly  to  ignore  it.  There  is  another  nation  whose 
proffered  aid  we  can  gratefully  decline:  while,  appreciating  the  admirable 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  nation  at  large, 
England  must  ask  permission  to  settle  this  quarrel  herself.  So  long  as 
the  emperor  does  not  go  back  to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  and  sedc 
to  regain  French  Canada,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  ;  but,  with  all  possible 
respect,  we  have  had  lately  too  many  of  these  joint  enterprises,  which  do 
nobody  good.  Well-meaning,  too,  as  is  the  French  emperor's  notifica* 
tion  to  the  President,  that  he  felt  very  displeased  with  his  braggadocio, 
and  was  determined  to  back  up  English  policy,  there  is  something 
offensive  to  Englishmen  in  the  noUon  that  they  cannot  settle  their 
quan-els  without  the  proffered  interference  of  a  third  party.  We  cannot 
see  any  benefit  that  will  result  ^m  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  we  therefore  trust  that  he  will  recal  his 
decision.  One  thing  is  quite  certain:  British  pride  will  revolt  from  the 
notion  of  foreigners  being  appealed  to  to  aid  us  in  chastising  our  insab* 
ordinate  younger  brother.  We  have  no  wish  to  punish  him  more  than  Jut 
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strength  will  permit,  and  so  soon  as  he  has  cried  **  Peoeavi  !*'  we  will  take 
him  back  to  our  faTonr,  and  buy  up  all  his  cotton.  Still  we  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise,  even  supposing  that  the  South  continued  hostilities,  to 
begin  buying  cotton  too  hurriedly.  The  Americans  are  essentially  fickle, 
and  we  might  some  day  discover  that  we  were  supplying  the  funds  with 
which  the  Federals  held  out  against  us. 

We  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  fight  will  be  absolutely  one-sided  at 
the  outset.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federals  hare  several  fast  screw 
private^v  in  the  China  waters,  which  may  do  our  colonial  possessions 
considerable  injury,  but  scuttling  them  will  be  merely  a  work  of  time. 
Wanton  destruction  they  may  commit,  but  they  can  never  hope  to  get 
back  again  with  their  plunder,  and  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Eastern  seas 
where  they  could  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  coal,  for  every  station  is  in  our 
possession.  As  there  is,  moreover,  always  a  certain  amount  of  pinunr 
carried  on  in  those  parts,  the  captains  of  merchantmen  are  on  their  guardf, 
and  would  offer  a  decent  amount  of  resistance.  Still  the  mere  fact  of  any 
Uow  b^g  dealt  to  our  mercantile  marine  would  inflate  the  vanity  of  tlie 
Yankees,  and  make  them  fiBmoy  themselves  once  more  the  heroes  who  licked 
the  Britishers,  who  had  berore  licked  the  world.  In  the  old  war  we 
fought  to  put  down  rebellion,  and  were  within  an  ace  of  effecting  our 
purpose:  now,  we  have  no  desire  to  annex  any  American  territory,  beyond 
the  state  ci  Maine  at  the  most,  and  if  we  seize  on  that,  it  will  be  owing 
to  Mr.  Seward's  petty  malignity  in  compelling  the  Canadians  to  display 
passports  when  they  shipped  from  Portland  for  Europe. 

There  is  one  portion  of  our  American  possessions  which  appears  to  be 
in  a  critical  position — Vancouver's  Island.  We  have  but  two  or  three 
inrignificant  men-of-war  in  those  waters,  and  though  the  colonists  have 
long  imdlored  the  presence  of  a  regimen^  it  has  not  yet  been  granted  to 
them.  The  British  government  is  represented  by  a  handful  of  marines, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Yankee  rowdies  who  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  cross  ^e  frontier  and  seize  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  first  whisper  of 
hostilities.  We  understand,  on  excellent  authority,  that  government  have 
ordered  heavy  guns  and  vessels  to  that  station,  but  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  the  miachief  wonld  be  effected  prior  to  their  arrival.  Had  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  remained  in  power  a  short  while  longer,  this  evil  would  have  been 
rectified,  and  British  Columbia  placed  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  nothing  but  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants 
to  preserve  to  the  British  Crown  a  colony  that  promises  to  turn  out  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  its  possessions. 

It  has  been  argued  more  than  once  that  it  is  beyond  belief  that  America, 
with  a  war  already  on  her  hands,  to  which  she  sees  no  outlet,  should  ven« 
ture  on  bearding  a  new  and  far  more  formidable  opponent.  Still,  every- 
thing seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  deliberate  intention  of  Mr.  Seward 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us ;  and,  probably,  the  best  criterion  of  the  Ame« 
riean  temper  at  the  present  moment  will  be  found  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  letters  publishing  in  the  Morning  Herald^  under  the  signature  of 
''Manhattan."  The  writer  is  an  American  gentleman  of  some  standing, 
and  tolerably  well  known  in  this  country,  and  it  might  be  naturally  sup* 
posed  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  rituperation.  Strange  to  say, 
even  this  gentleman  and  scholar  has  become  so  exasperated  by  the 
lunnliatioQ  put  on  the  North,  that  his  correspondence  offers  the  strangest 
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medey  of  rowdyiaa  mod  ianaticum  ever  poUitked  in  ihis  country.  The 
Morning  Heraidj  with  its  marked  Soatkem  teodeaciei^  is  only  too  ready 
to  pfuhlith  Manhattan's  eorretpondeaee,  in  spite  of  an  affeeted  coyness, 
for  it  offers  such  a  inarfelloiis  specimen  of  YankeeMia.  It  strikes  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  story  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  might  be  repeated 
with  advantage  to  the  world  in  America,  and  that  in  oor  admiratioa  for 
iSbe  plucldness  of  the  Southern  gentlemen,  and  the  brave  resistance  they 
have  offered  their  huge,  bullying  opponent,  we  have  closed  our  eyes 
against  the  exifteooe  3l  slavery.  Nor  must  we  forget,  wi^  war  looming 
in  the  Ibrsground,  thai  the  £M;hera  of  this  Sowthem  ofatvalry  shot  down 
our  fidhers  from  behMd  cotton  bales,  and  dmriog  liie  last  Ajaraieaia  war 
w«re  hx  more  inveterwle  against  us  than  the  Northeraevs.  Taking  all 
this  into  consideration,  we  do  not  see  that  Eogknd  oould  honounUy 
enter  into  an  offsnstve  and  defeosive  alUaace  with  the  South.  Of  4MMM«e 
we  shall  fed  v«ry  nmeh  obliged  to  them  if  they  will  hold  tiie  Eederab  in 
check  un^  we  can  sail  up  the  Potomac  oaee  agaia  and  deetroy  the 
pompous  capital ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  gveai  mass  of  the  English 
nation  would  be  indined  to  pin  their  fortunes  to  such  a  tabted  caiuie  as 
that  of  the  South.  Hitherto,  aU  the  advantage  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederatios,  both  with  the  sword  and  the  pen;  but  when  the 
eaasperation  has  worn  off,  when  the  hot  Uood  courses  more  eahnly 
through  our  reins,  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  bUme  attaches  to  one  man 
-^Mr.  Sewaod.  Ever  since  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  conduct  o£  the 
Republican  party  has  been  tinged  with  an  hypocrisy  only  possible  io  soeh 
a  denominational  country  as  North  America.  The  abolitioB  of  slavery 
was  put  forward  when  they  wished  to  destroy  Southern  inflneaoe  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  so  soon  as  the  first  blow  was  struck  the  world  saw  that  this 
was  hut  a  hollow  evasion,  and  that  the  fight  was  in  reality  hetweea  Pro- 
tection and  Free-trade.  Their  cause  was  lost  with  Europe  ere  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  and  their  wretched  conduct  of  the  campaign  dxww  4owa 
on  them  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  th^  have,  coos^ 
quently,  sdeoted  Eng^d  as  the  country  they  will  hold  up  to  poateri^ 
as  a  warning  examf^ 

Well,  be  it  so !  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  braggart  arroganoe  of  the 
Yankees  must  eventually  be  punished.  They  had,  fisr  some  tiaie  pas^ 
construed  our  moderation  into  fear,  and  had  grown  into  a  wild  belief  of 
the  majesty  of  Kiag  Cotton.  During  the  last  siz-aad-twenty  years  we 
have  never  beea  in  aaeh  an  excellent  position  for  fitting  without  drain- 
ing our  resources,  as  at  present :  France  is  practically  bound  over  to  geod 
b^ianomr  by  the  avowed  embarrassment  of  her  finances;  Eunpe  is 
tolerably  tranquil,  and  we  have  restored  peace  through  our  widdy* 
scattered  dommions.  We  have  a  magnifioeBt  fleet  and  an  efiectiva 
amy;  we  have  the  finest  ordnance  anl  of  the  heaviest  oalifare  in  the 
worid,  and,  better  still,  an  eatraordinary  enthusiasm  pervadiog  the  nation 
at  the  mare  idea  of  our  flag  being  insulted.  Nor  need  we  faiar  thskt  oar 
fbroes  will  this  time  be  wesJcened  by  desertions :  our  aaikrs  have  lesmed 
by  harsh  eaperienoe  what  they  have  to  expect  if  they  desert  their  oohwrs 
to  join  the  Americana,  while,  at  the  same  tiaae,  we  have  given  them  ia- 
dnoements  to  stay  with  us,  ia  the  shape  of  liberal  and  fair  treatwsat. 
Desertion,  it  is  true,  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  ixom  the  reginoeats 
ttationed  in  Canada,  hot  at  has  not  beea  fer  the  purpose  of  <  " 
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indi  the  Federal  regiikn^  whose  daicipHiie  ii  eaoeniTdj  ftrict  TImm 
JMOftioos  hftve  mettly  taken  place  among  »eii  whe  lunre  a  de«ie  te 
better  tbemseliies,  or  whoae  xelativea  haire  settled  ia  the  heekwoodgy  and 
deeenibe  tbem  in  th«r  letfeen  as  a  land  flowing  with  niUc  and  honey. 

BeoapifealatiQg  the  advanfeages  and  ^sadTantages,  we  have,  ^mi,  a 
large  BM^oritj  of  Ae  former  in  oar  fsvoar.  Bven  aupposini^  that  the 
Soiithemarg  give  MOlellan  a  duuace  o£  slipping  off  to  Caaa£i  with  hie 
200,000  men,  it  is  qaite  certain  that  thej  eannot  do  nraoh  for  the  Mwasaft. 
In  the  mean  while  we  can  eloselj  invest  the  Northern  foste,  and  atlerij 
stop  their  trade,  batter  down  their  few  fbrtifieationsy  and  spread  iscror 
and  alarm  aloag  the  sea-board.  Aad  then,  ere  long,  *he  Western  States^ 
whose  .inhabitants  will  be  frightfully  imporerished  bf  ihe  inahili^  of  die* 
posiDg  of  their  oereals,  will  beoome  agitated,  and  in  all  probahilify  lellev 
the  example  of  the  Sonth,  and  the  mtwieldf  Nerthem  repayie  wil  be 
atteriy  broken  ap»  If  it  he  true,  aa  the  lamented  PriaoeOmasTt  said  on 
one  pnblic  oeoasion,  that  in  this  <:o«itry  oaaadtotienalism  waa  on  its 
tiial,  it  is  evidmt  that  soateace  has  been  passed  on  repabHeanism  acsoa 
the  Athyatie.  If  we  are  £Mreed  to  fight,  we  shall  go  into  tfa»  contest 
aoeompanied  by  the  aoelamataons  of  all  the  reigning  hooses  of  Enropo^ 
aad  henoe  there  is  bnt  little  Srar  of  any  demonstration  at  home  whieh 
may  prevent  nt  develofung  ear  entire  energies  aeross  the  Atlantia 

We  preeame  that  nat^nal  jealousy  caused  the  Amerioans  to  aeleot 
fin^^aad  as  the  nation  with  wmeh  to  try  eooclnnons,  for  there  is  anothsr 
ooantry  that  has  hehared  far  more  nnkindly  to  them.  Throaghont  the 
Oimeaa  war  the  Ancficaus  threw  themsehres  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and 
even  (ncked  a  quarrel  with  ns  in  the  hope  of  hampering  ovr  resonrces. 
They  hatf e  now  reeeived  a  severe  proof  that  repuhhcans  ought  to  pnt  no 
&ith  in  pRoees,  for  the  Czar  has  not  made  the  slightest  demenatration  on 


their  behalf.  Throughovt  the  present  fratricide,  the  Federd  government 
has  done  eveiy  thing  in  its  power  to  conciliate  France,  but  m  result  of 
all  the  efforts  appears  to  have  been  tiie  friendship  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
wha  cando  hot  Iktle  for  the  Federal  cause.  What  measures  ihe  Emperor 
of  the  French  aiay  eventually  adopt  are  beyond  speculation,  bat  it  is 
ramooMd  ifaat  five  French  ships  of  the  line  are  abeaay  anchored  off  New 
Yodc.  Bat  we  cannot  believa  that  the  French  nation  will  be  at  all  ia» 
dined  to  iateifose  ia  a  quarrel  that  conoems  it  so  fittla. 

It  mi^  be,  hewerer,  that  the  prompt  action  of  tibe  British  garemment 
wdB  oaaseevea  Jlr.  Seward  to  reflect  ere  he  throws  down  &e  gauntlet 
to  £ngl«id.  Fsem  the  latest  advices,  it  is  true,  he  is  still  parswing  hii 
old  arrqgant  csairse,  and  dedin«|^  offioiidfy  to  reeabe  any  despatch  im 
vfainh  the  Confederatists  are  not  designated  as*  rehels;  but  the  sharp 
demand  for  restitution  borne  aeross  the  Atlantic  by  the  JEuropa  had  not 
yet  arrived  oat  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Federal  govenuneat 
win  once  more  have  recourse  to  evasion,  and  attempt  to  shift  the  gxcuad 
to  legal  technicalities;  but  Lord  Lyons  has  no  discretion  left  him. 
Either  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  must  be  set  free  within  five  days,  or 
our  ambassador  will  take  ship  for  home.  Such  a  stnughtforward  course 
as  this  must  open  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  prove  to  him  that  there 
is  a  point  bejond  wluch  English  moderation  cannot  go;  still,  it  is 
ominotis  to  find  the  New  York  Herald  writing,  so  late  as  the  10th  ult., 
that  "  the  British  government  will  be  unable  to  find  a  pretext  for  a 
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quarrel  in  the  action  of  Captain  Wilkes.  England  has  too  many  inte« 
rests  at  stake  to  risk  a  rapture  with  the  United  States.  Canada  is  within 
two  days'  railway  journey  of  half  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  has  a 
frontier  that  can  offer  no  resistance  to  an  invading  force.  England  wiU 
he  in  no  hurry  to  embroil  herself  in  another  American  difficulfy.'* 
Prohably  by  this  time  the  writer  of  the  article  will  hare  discoTored  his 
mistake;  but  such  lang^ge  is  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  mob,  and  even  should  Presideot  Lincoln  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
true  policy,  the  pressure  from  without  may  be  so  powerful  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  float  with  the  stream.  Canada  has  ever  been  a  flattering 
bait  to  the  Northern  States,  just  as  Cuba  was  with  the  South,  and  the 
bad  terms  on  which  the  two  former  countries  stand  to  each  otiier  will  be 
an  additional  incentive  to  the  rowdies  to  insist  upon  a  hopelesi  war. 

We  think,  however,  we  have  proved  that  England  neisd  not  feel  the 
slightest  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  threatening  war.  Should 
it  break  out,  it  will  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  r^  the  Yankees 
that  lesson  which  they  have  deserved  any  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Even  if  we  escape  a  war  we  shall  have  one  mat  advantage,  that 
Canada  will  no  longer  remain  defenceless,  and  uius  offer  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  transatlantic  Ishmaelites.  The  present  expedition  to 
Canada  certunly  affords  a  dSmenti  to  those  public  writers  who  have 
asserted,  numy  a  time  and  oft,  that  the  loss  of  Canada  was  of  no  import- 
ance to  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  derive  greater  commer« 
cial  advantages  from  its  entire  separation.  In  the  moment  of  emer- 
gency, however,  the  Engibh  nation  has  shown  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water:  no  question  is  raised  as  to  which  party  will  pay  the  cost,  and  no 
ministry  would  have  dared  to  leave  the  Canadians  to  their  own  resources. 
As  an  abstract  principle,  we  concede  that  colonies  entail  charges  on  the 
mother-country  out  of  proportion  to  the  commercial  advantage  derired 
from  them ;  but  when  their  independence  is  threatened,  England  does 
not  calculate  the  cost  of  defending  them. 

Out  of  evil  good  sometimes  rises,  and  it  therefore  a£Ebrds  us  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  Mr.  Bright  is  about  to  depart  for  America  to  try  hia 
powers  in  a  reconciliation.  If  he  would  only  have  the  kindness  to 
remain  there  permanentiy,  we  would  not  have  the  slightest  objeotioa  to 
give  him  up,  while  hu  attachment  to  American  institutions  might  pro- 
bably render  him  useful  out  there.  At  any  rate,  he  has  nearly  played 
out  his  part  in  this  country,  and  it  will  doubtless  afford  him  gratification 
to  find  willing  audiences  in  America.  Still,  for  his  own  sake,  we  would 
hint  to  him  that  tars  and  feathers  are  articles  in  immense  demand  in  his 
favoured  land,  or  that  the  spectacle  of  a  British  member  taking  a  ride  on 
a  rail  would  not  at  all  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  our  institutions,  even 
though  the  general  opinion  in  this  country  might  be,  "  Serve  hitn  rig^ht, 
for  Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galore?" 
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BT  MRS.  ACTON  TUfDAL. 

Beloybi)  and  stricken  mother,  widowed  Qaeen,. 

Mooming  among  thy  children  for  their  sire, 
A  gnest  nnbidden,  in  tny  court  unseen, 

Iieft  of  his  presence  there  these  tokens  dire : 
A  neryeless  arm  where  thou  wast  wont  to  lean, 

A  death-cold  head  among  thy  pillows  lay, 
A  pulseless  heart  that  as  thine  own  had  been, 

A  shadow  time  shall  never  roU  away 
From  thy  great  tender  spirit,  mighty  Queen ! 

On  solitudes  of  sorrow,  rapt  and  lone. 

Thou  standest  burdened  oy  a  nation's  care, 
Conspicuous  as  a  frozen  mountain  cone. 

In  pallid  majesty,  0  monarch  fair ! 
With  sad  amazement  in  thy  wide  blue  eve. 

While  piercing  memories  round  thee  keenly  moan. 
Ten  times  more  desolate  because  so  high. 

The  mate  who  shared  thy  lofty  eyrie  flown, 
Ah !  through  the  midnight  thrilled  thy  bitter  cry. 

Orphan  and  widow  made,  since  in  our  zone 

The  lights  of  Christmas  and  its  roses  shone. 

Children  weep  round  thee,  all  too  ^oung  to  know 

The  bright  distinction  of  the  spirit  fled. 
Hie?  yet  more  conscious  of  his  loss  will  grow, 

'Ae  rarely-gifted,  wise,  and  gentle  dead ! 
Thy  faithful  counsdlor,  tby  constant  friend. 

Thy  loye  in  glorious  manhood  lying  low ! 
On  the  dean  wmgs  of  prayer  our  thoughts  ascend; 

Eor  thee,  before  the  Kine  of  Kings  we  go. 
And  homy  hands  are  raiseo,  and  proud  knees  bend. 

For  thee,  great  Queen,  bnure  hearts  ache,  bright  tears  flow ; 
While  round  thy  toVrs  the  wind's  dull  wailings  blend 

With  the  dread  pomp  of  death  at  court  below, 

A  saddened  people  share  their  monarch's  woe ! 

The  heavj  throbbing  of  that  funeral  bell 

Will  echo  through  each  adyent  of  thy  time, 
And  dirges  o'er  all  Christmas  carols  swell. 

Loud  tolling  'mid  the  Babe  Christ's  hallowed  chime. 
May  His  light  reach  thee,  by  thy  Prince's  graye. 

That  woke  the  Shepherds  on  the  Eastern  fell ! 
May  His  star  shine,  above  j^efs  foam-crowned  waye. 

That  cheered  the  Magi  with  its  guiding  spell! 
May  God  who  took  away  the  joy  Hs  gave, 
This  to  thy  people,  Monabch  !  Mothxb  !  save ! 
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THE  WOEEIES   OF  A   CHAPEEONE; 

OB, 

LADY  KAKJLBOUrS  TKOTJBLEa 

By  OmDJL. 


SEASON  THE  THIBD.-^THE' CLIMAX. 


HOW  SOME  CHORDS  WEBS  TOUCHED  AT  THE  OPERA. 

'<  That  little  thing,  soft  and  careless,  and  kittenish  as  she  looks,  is 
ambitious,  and  has  set  her  heart  on  winnincp  Qx>odwood,  I  do  believe,  as 
much  as  ever  poor  Valencia  did.  True,  uie  takes  a  different  plan  of 
action,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  and  treats  him  with  gaj  nooehalante  in- 
difference, which  ecrtainly  seems  to  piqve  hiot  more  than  erer  my  poor 
niece's  beauty  and  quiet  deference  to  hit  opinions  did ;  hot  that  is  fciecause 
she  reads  him  better,  and  knows  more  cleverly  how  to  rouse  him.  She  has 
set  her  heart  on  winning  Goodwood,  I  am  certain,  ambitious  as  it  seems. 
How  eagerly  she  looked  out  for  the  Blues  yesterday  at  that  Hyde  Park 
inspection  (though  I  am  sure  Goodwood  does  not  look  half  so  handsome 
as  Philip  does  in  haniMS,  as  they  call  it ;  Philip  is  so  much  the  fiaer  man). 
I  will  just  sound  her  to-day— or  to-night  as  we  come  back  from  the 
Opera,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  one  morning. 

Things  were  en  train  to  the  very  best  of  her  expectations.  Learning 
experience  from  manifold  fiEulures,  Lady  Marabout  had  laid  h«r  plans  this 
time  with  a  dexterity  that  defied  discomfiture,  seconded  by  both  the 
parties  primarily  necessasy  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  manoeuvres ; 
with  only  a  little  onter-world  opposition  to  give  it  piquancy  and  excite- 
ment, she  felt  that  she  might  defy  the  iktes  to  checkmate  bar  here.  This 
should  be  her  Marathon  and  Lenmos,  which,  simply  rererted  to,  should 
be  sufficient  to  secure  her  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  any  feminine 
Xantippus  who  should  try  to  rake  up  her  failures  and  tarnish  her  glory. 
To  win  Goodwood  with  a  nobody's  daughter  would  be  a  feat  as  wondernil 
in  its  way  as  for  Miltiades  to  have  passed  ^  in  a  single  day  and  with  a 
north  wind,''  as  Oracle  exacted,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pdasgian  Isles ; 
and  Lady  Marabout  longed  to  do  it,  as  you,  my  good  sir,  may  have 
longed  in  your  day  to  take  a  king  in  cl]^k  with  your  only  available 
pawn,  or  win  one  of  the  ribands  of  Uie  turf  with  a  little  fiUy  that  seemed 
to  general  judges  scarcely  calculated  to  be  in  the  first  flight  at  the 
Chester  Consolation  Scrainible.  Things  were  beautifully  en  train ;  it 
even  began  to  dawn  on  the  perceptions  of  the  Haottons,  usually  very 
slow  to  open  to  anything  revolutionary  and  unwelcome.  Her  Grace  of 
Doncaster,  a  large,  lethargic,  somnolent  dowager,  rarely  awake  to 
anything  but  the  interests  and  restoration  of  the  old  ultra-Tory  party 
in  a  Utopia  always  dreamed  of  and  never  realised,  like  many  other 
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UlOfMM  politkml  and  potiioal,  public  and  fetmsmXf  htA  iornad  her  mym 
on  Flora  MoatolMUy  and  aiked  her  son  the  qaeetioa  inevitable,  **  Who 
is  she  ?"  to  which  Gkiodwood  had  replied  with  a  deril-iMy-care  reckless- 
naaa  and  a  headlong  indefinitenesi  which  grated  on  her  Grace's  ean>  and 
imparted  her  no  information  whattever:  ^  One  of  Ladj  TattersaU'g 
yearlings,  and  the  most  charming  Httle  dear  I  erer  met.  You  know 
that?  Why  did  yon  ask  me,  then ?  You  know  all  I  do»  and  all  I  care 
to  dof— a  remark  that  made  the  Duchen  wish  her  very  dear  and  per* 
aonal  £riend.  Lady  Marabout,  were  eomfortaUy  and  nraely  interrea  in 
the  maufloieum  at  Fern  Ditton,  rather  than  ali?e  in  the  fleu  in  Belgnvriay 
chaperoning  young  ladies  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  were  not  to  be 
£Mmd  in  any  a£  Sir  E*^  Burke's  tiiad  of  Tolumes.  Belgravia,  and  her 
sister  Mayfa^,  wondered  at  it  and  talked  over  it,  laked  up  the  parental 
Montolieu  lineage  mercilessly,  and  found  o«t,  firom  the  Bishop  of  Bon^ 
vivear  and  Saueeblanche,  that  the  unde  on  the  distaff  side  had  been  only 
a  Tug  at  Eton,  and  had  lived  and  died  at  Fern  Ditten  a  perpetual  curate 
and  rien  de  plus — not  even  a  dean,  not  even  a  rector!  Goodwood 
comldnU  be  serious^  settled  the  coteries.  But  the  mone  hints,  innuendoee, 
qneetions,  and  adroitly  concealed  but  simply  suggested  animadversion 
Lady  M»niboat  received,  the  greater  was  her  glory,  the  warmer  her 
complaeency,  when  she  saw  her  Little  Montt^u  leading,  as  she  un- 
doubtedly £d  lead,  the  most  desired  eligible  of  the  day  captive  in  h« 
chains,  sent  bouquets  by  him,  begged  for  waltaes  by  hio^  followed  by 
him  at  the  Ride^  riveting  his  lorgnon  at  the  Opera,  monopolising  his 
attention — though,  clever  little  intriguer,  she  knew  too  well  how  to  pique 
him  ever  to  let  him  monopolise  hers. 

^'  She  certainly  makes  play,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  admirably  with 
Gioodwood,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  admiringly,  at  a  morning  party,  stirring 
a  cup  of  Orange  Pekoe,  yet  with  a  certain  irrepressible  feeling  that  m 
afaonld  almost  prefer  so  very  young  a  girl  not  to  be  quite  so  adroit  a 
aehemer.    ^  That  indifference  and  noDchalance  is  tha  very  thing  to  pique 
and  retain  such  a  courted  nU  admirari  creature  as  Gooawood;  and  she 
knew  it,  too.     Kow  a  clumsy  casual  observer  might  even  fancy  that  she 
liked  some  others — even  you,  Philip,  for  instance — much  better  ;  she  has 
a  g;ieat  deal  of  ^panchement  with  you,  talks  to  you  much  more,  appeals  to 
yoB  twice  as  ofte%  positively  teases  you  to  stop  and  lunch  or  come  [to 
diimer  here,  and  really  told  you  the  other  night  at  the  Opera  she  missed 
you  BO  when  you  didn  t  come  in  the  morning;  but  to  a&ylx>dy  who  knows 
sttijthing  of  the  worU,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  which  way  her  inclina- 
tioDs  (yes,  I  do  hope  it  is  inclination  as  well  as  ambitioQ— I  am  not  one 
af  those  who  advocate  pure  manages  de  eonvenanee;  I  don't  think  them 
ri^bt,  indeed,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  very  eotpedient  sometimes) 
taro.     I  do  not  thmk  anjfbodt^  ever  could  prove  me  to  have  erred  in  my 
quick-sightednesB  in  those  affairs.     I  may  have  been  occaaonally  mis- 
taken in  other  things,  or  been  the  victim  of  adverse  and  unforeseen  cir« 
cazDatances  which  were  beyond  my  control,  and  betrayed  me;  but  I  know 
no  one  can  read  a  girl's  heart  more  quickly  and  surely  than  I,  or  a  man's 
either,  for  that  matter.'' 

<*  Oh,  we  all  know  you  are  a  clairvoyante  in  heart  episodes,  my  dear 
naotker  ;  they  are  the  one  business  of  your  lift  l"  smiled  Cairuthers, 
settings  down  his  ice,  and  lounging  across  the  lawn  to  a  group  of  cedars^ 
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where  Flora  Montolieu  stood  playing  at  croquet,  and  who,  like  a  scheming 
little  intrigante  as  she  was,  immediately  verified  Lady  Marabout's  words, 
and  piqued  Groodwood  a  outrance  by  avowing  herself  tired  of  the  game, 
and  entering  with  animated  verve  into  the  prophecies  for  Ascot  (late  that 
year)  with  Carruthers,  whose  bay  filly  Sunbeam,  sister  to  Wild-Falcon, 
was  entered  to  run  for  the  Queen's  Cup. 

**  What  an  odd  smile  that  was  of  Philip's,^  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
left  to  herself  and  her  Orange  Pekoe.  *^  He  has  been  very  lie  with  Good- 
wood  ever  since  they  joined  the  Blues,  comets  together,  three*and-twenty 
years  ago ;  surely  he  can't  have  hetui  him  drop  anything  that  would 
make  hun  fancy  he  was  not  serious  V* 

An  idle  fear,  which  Lady  Marabout  dismissed  contemptuously  from  her 
mind  when  she  saw  how  entirely  Goodwood — in  defiance  of  the  Hauttons' 
sneer,  the  drowsy  Duchess's  unconcealed  frown,  all  the  comments  sure  to 
be  excited  in  feminine  minds,  and  all  the  chaff  likely  to  be  elicited  from 
masculine  lips  at  the  mess-table  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  Guards'  box 
before  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  ballet — ^vowed  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  little  detrimental  throughout  that  morning  party,  and  spoke  a  tern- 
porary  adieu,  whose  tenderness,  if  she  did  not  exactly  catch,  Lady  Mara- 
bout could  at  least  construe,  as  he  pulled  up  the  tiger-skin  (one  Carni« 
thers  had  brought  home  long  years  before,  when  he  spent  a  lengthened 
leave  in  running  overland  to  Scinde,  to  try  the  sport  of  the  jungles) 
over  Flora's  dainty  dress,  before  the  Marabout  carnage  rolled  down  the 
Fulham-road  to  town.  At  which  tenderness  of  feurewell  Carruthers — 
steeled  to  all  such  weaknesses  himself — ^ave  a  disdainful  glance  and  a 
contemptuous  twist  of  his  moustaches,  as  he  stood  by  the  door  talking  to 
his  mother. 

<<yous  aussi,  Phil?"  said  Goodwood,  with  a  laugh,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Carruthers  stared  at  him  haughtily,  as  he  will  stare  at  his  best  friends 
if  they  touch  his  private  concerns  more  nearly  than  he  likes ;  a  stare 
which  said  disdainfully,  '*  I  don't  understand  you,"  and  thereby  told  the 
only  lie  with  which  Carruthers  ever  stooped  m  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence. 

Goodwood  laughed  again,  as  he  took  the  ribbons  of  lus  mail  phaeton. 

'^  If  you  poach  on  my  manor  Aere,  I  shall  kill  you,  Phil ;  so  gare  a 
vous!" 

'*  You  are  in  an  enigmatical  mood  to-day !  I  can't  say  I  see  much 
wit  in  your  riddles,"  said  Carruthers,  with  his  grandest,  most  contemptuous 
ur,  as  he  lit  his  Havannah. 

^< Curse  that  fellow!  I'd  rather  have  had  any  man  in  London  for 
a  rival  than  him !  Twenty  and  more  years  ago  how  he  cut  me  out  with 
that  handsome  Virg^e  Peauderose,  that  we  were  both  such  mad  donkeys 
after  in  Paris.  However,  it  will  be  odd  if  J  can't  win  the  day  here.  A 
Goodwood  rejected — pooh!  There  isn't  a  woman  in  England  that 
would  do  it!"  thought  Goodwood,  as  he  drove  down  the  Fulham-road. 

'* Curse  that  fellow!  What  did  he  mean,  with  his  devilish  imperti- 
nence p  '  His  manor !'  Who's  told  him  it's  his  P  And  if  it  be,  what  is 
that  to  me?  Philip  Carruthers  you're  not  a  fool,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
I  hope  P  You've  not  forsworn  yourself,  and  gone  down  before  that  child, 
surely  P    Pshaw ! — ^nonsense ! —impossible !" 
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And  Camithera  drew  his  whip  sharplj  across  his  leader's  hack  as  he 
tooled  the  greys  tandem  in  his  tilhury  hack  to  town,  at  a  stretching 
gallop,  like  g^y hounds,  vowing  to  himself  to  think  no  more  on  so  idle  a 
subject;  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  thinking  much  the  more — thinkine 
of  nothing  else,  indeed,  till  he  turned  the  g^ys  into  the  stable-yard 
at  the  Wellington  Barracks. 

*^  Certainly  she  has  something  very  charming  about  her.  If  I  werd 
a  man  I  don't  think  I  could  resist  her,**  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she 
sat  in  her  box  in  the  grand  tier,  tenth  from  the  Queen's,  moving  her  fan 
slowly,  lifting  her  lorgnon  now  and  then,  listening  vaguely  to  the  music 
of  the  second  act  of  the  **  Barbiere,"  for  probably  about  the  two  bun- 
dredth  time  in  her  life  (she  was  an  inveterate  fanatica  per  la  musica),  and 
looking  at  Flora  Montolieu,  sitting  opposite  to  her.  Very  pretty,  cer- 
tidnly,  Flora  Montolieu  looked,  her  golden  hair,  with  roses  lying  on  it, 
chefS^'cBuvre  of  Palais  Royal  skill,  fresh  and  fair  as  though  just 
gathered,  with  morning  dews  upon  them,  and  her  rayonnante  face  fresh 
and  ^ir  as  the  roses ;  but  not,  Deo  gratis,  like  them,  made  up,  as  too 
many  fair  faces  were  that  gleamed  under  the  amber  curtains  in  the  gas- 
light, and  attracted  the  flattering  battery  of  levelled  lorg^ons  from  the 
stalls  that  ni^t,  as  every  night  of  every  Opera  season.  Egedia  and 
Feodorowna  Hautton  were  just  opposite,  in  the  icy  company  of  madame 
leur  m^re.  The  Hauttons  didn't  forswear  the  Opera,  thoueh  they  con- 
sidered the  theatres  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  highly  reprehen* 
nble  and  immoral.  Do  you  think  the  distinction  hypocritical  and 
hypercriUcal  ?  Point  du  tout :  it  is  like  a  gi*eat  many  distinctions  made 
in  this  world.  Theatres  were  unattractive  to  and  beneath  them  and 
their  order — denounce  them  and  clear  them  away!  but  never  to  go 
to  the  Opera  would  look  so  very  odd !  We  must  rather,  in  preference, 
look  over  its  wickedness  and  condone  our  own  in  frequenting  it !  Don't 
yon  know  the  style  of  reasoning  ?  If  you  don't,  monsieur,  je  vous  en 
felicite,  but  I  can't  tell  where  you  have  lived. 

Very  frigid,  colourless,  stiff  and  statuesque  looked  Egedia  and  Feodo« 
rowna  in  comparison  with  Lady  Marabout's  tropical  flowers,  and  the 
lorgnons  that  swept  round  the  house  compared  the  two  boxes  very  inju- 
xioa^  to  the  one  whose  door  was  lettered  **  The  Countess  of  Hautton.'^ 
**  The  women  are  eternally  asking  me  who  she  is.  I  don't  care  a  bane 
who,  but  she's  the  prettiest  thing  in  London,"  said  Fulke-Nugent,  which 
'Was  the  warmest  praise  that  any  living  man  about  town  remembered  to 
have  heard  fall  from  his  lips,  which  limited  themselves  religiously  to  one 
iegitiaiate  laudation,  which  is  a  superlative  now-a-days,  though  Mr. 
LiDdley  Murray,  if  alive,  wouldn't,  perhaps,  receive  or  recognise  it  as 
finch:  "Not  bad-looking." 

**  It  isn't  who  a  woman  is,  it's  what  she  is,  that's  the  question,  I  take 
it,"  said  Goodwood,  as  he  \eh  the  Guards'  box  to  visit  the  Marabout. 

**  By  George  !"  laughed  Nugent  to  Carruthers,  ''  Goodwood  must  be 
serioat,  eh,  Phil  ?  He  don't  care  a  button  to  watch  little  Bibi,  though 
when  she  came  out  flrst  he  threw  her  bouquets  reli^ously ;  he  don't  care 
tar  the  coulisses,  not  even  for  Zerlina,  who,  if  she  doesn't  dance  like 
Taglioiu,  is  certainly  handsome  enough  to  please  anybody.  The  Rosi^re 
orer  there  signs  to  him  in  vain,  and  has  neither  his  carriage  nor  his 
suppgra  as  of  yore.    When  the  ballet  begins  I  verily  believe  he's  thinking 
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lets  of  the  women  before  him  than  of  the  woman  who  has  h&  the  house  ; 
and  if  a  feUdw  can  give  more  ominoos  signs  of  being  *  senons^'  as  th» 
women  phrase  it,  I  don't  know  'em,  do  you  ?" 

Carruthers  didn't  answer,  but  leaned  over  the  front  of  the  box,  turning 
his  lorgnon  on  to  a  dashing  woman  in  the  fourth  tier,  whom  he  didn't 
know,  and  didn't  heed,  but  at  whom  he  gazed  so  fixedly  for  ten  minutes 
and  more  that  her  companion  and  husband,  a  Georges  Dandin,  we  must 
presume,  and  a  Spanish  merchant,  thirsted  to  take  fierce  and  murderous 
Tengeance  on  the  hateful  Senor  Inglese,  looking  so  impudently  up  at 
his  dona  from  below,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  Carruthers  at  last 
saw  fit  to  withdraw  his  glass  and  his  gaze  and  followed  Goodwood  to  tha 
Ifarabout  box. 

That  is  an  old,  old  story,  that  of  the  fair  Emily  stirring  fieud  between 
Palamon  and  Arcite.  It  has  been  acted  out  many  a  time  since  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher  lived  and  wrote  their  twtn-thoughts  and  won  their 
twin-laurels;  but  the  bars  that  shut  the  kinsmen  in  their  prison-walls, 
the  ivy -leaves  that  filled  in  the  rents  of  their  prison-stones,  w^e  not  more 
entirely  and  blissfully  innocent  of  the  feud  going  on  within,  and  the 
battle  foaming  near  them,  than  the  calm,  complacent  soul|pf  Lady  Mara- 
bout  was  of  the  rivalry  gobg  on  close  beside  her  for  th«  sake  of  little 
Montoliea. 

She  certainly  thought  Philip  made  himself  specially  brilliant  aacl 
agreeable  that  night ;  but  then  that  was  nothing  new,  he  was  &mous  for 
talking  well,  whether  at  clubs,  dinner-tables,  or  parliamentary  debates, 
and  liked  his  mother  well  enough  not  seldom  to  shower  out  for  her  some 
of  his  very  best  things ;  certainly  she  thought  Goodwood  did  not  shine 
by  the  contrast,  and  looked,  to  use  an  undignified  wordy  rather  cross 
than  otherwise  ;  but  then  nobody  €Ud  shine  beside  Philipi  and  she  knew 
a  reason  that  made  Goodwood  pardonably  cross  at  the  undesired  presence 
of  his  oldest  and  dearest  chum.  Even  she  almost  wished  Philip  away. 
If  the  presence  of  her  idolised  son  could  have  been  unwelcome  and  roal 
k  propos  to  her  at  any  time,  it  was  so  that  night. 

'*  It  isn't  like  Philip  to  monopolise  her  so,  he  who  has  so  much  tact 
usually,  and  cares  nothing  for  girb  himself,"  thoue^ht  Lady  Marabout; 
<*  he  must  do  it  for  mischief,  and  yet  that  isn't  like  him  at  all ;  it's  very 
tiresome,  at  any  rate." 

And  with  tnat  skilful  diplomacy  in  such  matters,  on  which,  if  it  was 
sometimes  overthrown,  Lady  Manunrnt  not  unjustly  plumed  herself,  she 
dexterously  entangled  Carruthers  in  conversation,  and  during  the  crash 
of  one  of  the  choruses  whispered,  as  he  bent  forward  to  piek  up  her  £mi, 
which  she  had  let  drop, 

**  Leave  Flora  a  little  to  Goodwood ;  he  has  a  right— he  spoke  deci« 
sively  to  her  to-day  in  the  Park." 

Carruthers  bowed  his  head,  and  stooped  lower  for  the  fan* 

He  left  her  to  Goodwood  till  the  curtain  fell  after  the  last  act  of  the 
**  Barbiere ;"  and  Lady  Marabout  congratulated  herself  on  her  own  adroit* 
ness.  "  There  is  nothing  like  a  little  tact,"  she  thought ;  **  what  would 
society  be  without  the  gmdmg  genius  of  tact,  I  wcxider?  One  dreadfid 
t)onnybrook  Fair !"  But,  someway  or  other,  debits  all  her  tset,  or 
because  her  son  inherited  that  valuable  quality  in  a  triple  measare  to 
herselfy  someway,  it  was  Goodwood  who  led  her  to  her  cwriag%  Mid 
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Csrrathm  who  led  tlie  little  Montollea.  «'  Terribly  b^  of  Philip ;  hov 
Tsry  unlike  him !"  miuad  Lady  Maraboot,  as  she  gathered  her  iMvaoaf 
roond  her.  Carmthert  talked  and  laughed  aa  he  led  Flora  Montolieu 
through  the  passages,  more  gaily,  perhaps,  than  usual. 

<*  My  mother  has  told  me  some  n^ws  to-night,  Mias  Montolieu,"  he 
said,  carelessly.  ^'  Am  I  premature  in  profieringyoo  ny  oongratulations? 
But  even  if  I  be  so,  you  will  not  refuse  the  privilege  to  an  old  friend,  and 
Trill  allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  wiah  yoa  happiness  ?** 

Ladj  Marabout's  carriage  stopped  the  way.  Flora  Montoliea  coloured, 
looked  foil  at  him,  and  went  to  it,  without  baring  tioae  to  answer  Ihs 
eongratolations,  in  which  the  keenest'tigfated  hearer  would  have  failed  to 
detect  anything  beyond  erery-day  friendship  and  genuine  indiffirtnee. 
The  most  trnthAd  men  will  make  the  most  consummate  actors  when 
spurred  up  to  it. 


HOW  THE  OUTSIDBB  WON  THB  OUP,  AND  WHAT  SHH  DZO  WITH  IT. 

'^  Mr  dear  child,  you  look  ill  to-night ;  I  am  glad  yoa  haye  no  engager- 
ments,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  sat  down  before  the  dressing-room 
fire,  toasting  her  little  satin- shod  foot — she  has  a  weakness  for  fire  even 
in  the  hottest  weather— while  Flora  Montolieu  lay  back  in  a  low  chair, 
cnuhing  the  roses  mercilessly.  **You  do  feel  well?  I  should  not 
have  thought  so,  your  face  looks  so  flushed,  and  your  eyes  so  preter- 
naturally  dark.  Perhaps  it  is  the  late  hours;  you  were  not  used  to  them 
in  France,  of  course,  and  it  must  be  such  a  change  to  this  life  firom  your 
unvarying  coaventual  routine  at  St.  Denis.  My  lore,  what  was  it  Lord 
Goodwood  said  to  you  in  the  Park  to-day  ?" 

*^  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  Lady  Marabout,  I  hate  his  name  !**  said 
Flora  Montolieu,  Tehemently  enough. 

Lady  Marabout  started  with  an  astonishment  that  nearly  upset  the  cup 
of  coffee  she  was  sippine. 

**  Hate  his  name  ?     My  dearest  Flora,  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ?" 

Fk)ra  did  not  answer ;  she  pulled  the  roses  off  her  hair  as  though  they 
had  been  in^Bcied  with  Brinviiliers*  poison. 

''What  has  he  done?'' 

^Hehns  done  nothing  I" 

"*  Who  has  done  anything,  then  ?^ 

^  Oh,  BO  one — no  one  has  done  anything,  but — ^I  am  sick  of  Lord 
Goodwood's  name— tired  of  it !" 

Lady  Marabout  sat  speechless  with  surprise. 

"Tired  of  it,  my  dear  Flora  ?" 

Little  Montolieu  laughed : 

*'  Well,  tired  of  it,  perhaps,  from  hearing  him  praised  so  of^n,  as  the 
Athenian  trader  grew  sick  of  Aristides,  and  the  Jacobin  of  Washington's 
lUUBe.    Is  it  unpardonably  heterodox  to  say  so  ?* 

X^ady  Marabout  stirred  her  coffee  in  perplexity : 

'*  My  dear  child,  pray  don't  speak  in  that  way ;  that's  like  Philip's  tone 
wbien  he  is  enigmatical  and  sarcastic,  and  worries  me.  I  really  eamiot 
m  the  least  undevBtand  you  about  Lord  Goodwood,  it  is  quite  incorapre* 
henwMe  to  me.    I  thought  I  overhead  him  to-day  at  Lady  Qeorge'9 

h2 
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concert  speak  very  definitely  to  you  indeed,  and  when  he  was  interrupted 
hy  the  duchess  hefore  you  could  give  him  his  reply,  I  thought  I  heard 
him  say  he  should  call  to-morrow  morning  to  know  your  ultimate  deci- 
sion.    Was  I  right?" 

«  Quite  right" 

"  He  really  proposed  to  you  to-day  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  say  you  are  sick  of  his  name  ?" 

«  Does  it  follow,  imperatively,  Lady  Marabout,  that  because  the  Sultan 
throws  his  handkerchief  it  must  be  picked  up  with  humility  and  thanks- 
giving  ?"  asked  Flora  Montolieu,  furling  and  unfurling  her  fan  with  an 
impatient  rapidity  that  threatened  entire  destruction  of  its  ivory  and 
feathers,  with  their  Watteau-like  group  elaborately  painted  on  them — as 
pretty  a  toy  of  the  kind  as  could  be  got  for  money,  which  had  been 
given  her  by  Carruthers  one  day  in  payment  of  some  little  bagatelle  of 
a  bet 

"  Sultan ! — humility !"  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  scarcely  crediting  her 
senses.  "  My  dear  Flora,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  You  must 
be  jesting  I  There  is  not  a  woman  in  England  who  would  be  insensible 
to  the  honour  of  Goodwood's  proposals.     You  are  jesting.  Flora !" 

"  I  am  not,  indeed !" 

"  You  mean  to  say,  you  could  positively  think  of  rejecting  him  1" 
cried  Lady  Marabout,  rising  from  her  chair  in  the  intensity  of  her  amaze- 
ment, convinced  that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  horrible  hallucination. 

"  Why  should  it  surprise  you  if  I  did  ?" 

"  Wht/  ?"  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  ask  me 
wht/  f  You  must  be  a  child,  indeed,  or  a  consummate  actress,  to  put 
such  a  question ;  excuse  me,  my  dear,  if  I  speak  a  little  strongly :  you 
perfectly  bewilder  me,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  see  your  motives  or  your 
meaning  in  the  least  You  have  made  a  conquest  such  as  the  proudest 
women  in  the  peerage  have  vainly  tried  to  make ;  you  have  one  of  the 
highest  titles  in  the  country  offered  to  you ;  you  have  won  a  man  whom 
ever}'body  declared  would  never  be  won  ;  you  have  done  this,  pardon 
me,  without  either  birth  or  fortune  on  your  own  side,  and  then  you 
speak  of  rejecting  Goodwood — Goodwood,  of  all  the  men  in  England! 
You  cannot  be  serious.  Flora,  or,  if  you  are,  you  must  be  mad  \** 

Lady  Marabout  spoke  more  hotly  than  Lady  Marabout  had  ever 
spoken  in  all  her  life.  Goodwood  absolutely  won — Goodwood  absolutely 
'*  come  to  the  point'' — the  crowning  humiliation  of  the  Hauttons  posi- 
tively within  her  grasp — her  Marathon  and  Lemnos  actually  gained! 
and  all  to  be  lost  and  flung  away  by  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  a  way- 
ward child !  It  was  sufficient  to  exasperate  a  saint,  and  a  saint  Lady 
Marabout  never  pretended  to  be. 

Flora  Montolieu  toyed  recklessly  with  her  fan. 

"  You  told  Sir  Philip  Carruthers  this  evening,  I  think,  of " 

"  I  hinted  it  to  him,  my  dear — ^yes.  Philip  has  known  all  along  how 
much  I  desired  it,  and  as  Goodwood  is  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
favourite  friends,  I  knew  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  both  for  my 
sake  and  Goodwood's,  and  yours  too,  for  I  think  Philip  likes  you  as  much 
as  he  ever  does  any  young  girl — better,  indeed  ;  and  I  could  not 
imagine — I  could  not  dream  for  an  instant — that  there  was  any  doubt  of 
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your  acceptation,  as,  indeed,  there  cannot  be.  You  have  been  jesting  to 
worry  me.  Flora !" 

Ldttle  Montolieu  rose,  threw  her  fan  aside,  as  if  its  ivory  stems  had 
been  hot  iron,  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 

**  You  advise  me  to  accept  Lord  Goodwood,  then,  Lady  Marabout  ?** 

*^  My  love,  if  you  need  my  advice,  certainly  such  an  alliance  as  Oood- 
wood's  will  never  be  proffered  to  you  again  ;  the  brilliant  position  it  will 
place  you  in  I  surely  have  no  need  to  point  out  !*'  returned  Lady  Mara- 
bout, angrily  musing.  **  The  little  hypocrite  !  as  if  her  own  mmd  were 
not  fully  made  up— as  if  any  girl  in  Europe  would  hesitate  over  accepting 
the  Doncaster  coronet — as  if  a  little  nameless  Montolieu  could  doubt  for 
a  moment  her  own  delight  at  being  created  Marchioness  of  Goodwood  I 
Such  a  triumph  as  that — why  I  wouldn't  credit  any  woman  who  pre- 
tended she  wasn't  dazzled  by  it !" 

*'  I  thought  you  did  not  approve  of  manages  de  convenance  ?" 

Lady  Marabout  played  a  tattoo— slightly  perplexed  tattoo— with  her 
spoon  m  her  Sevres  saucer. 

"  No  more  I  do,  my  dear — that  is,  under  some  circumstances  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  for  everything !  Manages  de  conve- 
nance— well,  perhaps  not ;  but  as  /  understand  mariages  de  convenance, 
they  mean  a  mere  business  affair,  arranged  as  they  are  in  France,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  either;  merely  regarding 
whether  the  incidents  of  fortune,  birth,  and  station  are  equal  and 
suitable.  Mariages  de  convenance  are  when  a  parvenu  barters  hb  gold 
for  good  blood,  or  where  an  ancienne  princesse  mends  her  fortune  with  a 
nouveau  riche,  profound  indifference,  meanwhile,  on  each  side.  I  do  noc 
call  this  so ;  decidedly  not  I  Goodwood  must  be  very  deeply  attached  to 
ou  to  have  forgotton  his  detestation  of  marriage,  and  laid  such  a  title  as 
lis  at  your  feet  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  Dukes  of  Don- 
caster  in  the  country  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  their  rent-roll  is  ? 
Have  you  any  conception  of  their  enormous  influence,  their  very  high 
place,  the  magnificence  of  their  seats  ?  Helmsley  almost  equals  Windsor ! 
All  these  are  yours  if  you  will ;  and  you  affect  to  hesitate—" 

"To  let  Lord  Gooawood  buy  me !" 

"Buy  you  ?     Your  phraseology  is  as  strange  as  my  son's  I" 

"  To  accept  him  only  for  the  coronet  and  the  rent-roll,  his  position 
fluid  his  Helmsley,  seems  not  a  very  grateful  and  flattering  return  for  his 
preference  ?" 

"I  do  not  see  that  at  all,*'  said  Lady  Marabout,  irritably.  Is  there 
aoything  more  annoying  than  to  have  unwelcome  truths  thrust  in  our 
teeth?  "  It  is  not  as  though  he  were  odious  to  you — a  terrible  ogre,  whose 
very  presence  repelled  you.  Goodwood  is  a  man  quite  attractive  enough 
to  merit  some  regard,  independent  of  his  position ;  you  have  an  affec- 
tionate nature,  you  would  soon  grow  attached  to  him " 

Flora  Montolieu  shook  her  he^  with  a  look  on  her  face  Lady  Mara- 
bout would  not  see. 

"  And,  in  fact,"  she  went  on,  warming  with  her  subject,  and  speaking 
all  the  more  determinedly  because  she  was  speaking  a  little  against  her 
eonscience,  and  wholly  for  her  inclinations,  "  my  dear  Flora,  if  you 
seed  persuasion — which  you  must  pardon  me  if  1  doubt  your  doing  ia 
your  heart,  for  I  cannot  credit  any  woman  as  being  insensible  to  the 
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gait  of  a  future  Duke  of  Doncaster,  or  ioTulnerable  to  the  honour  it  does 
her — if  you  need  persuasion,  I  should  think  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
happiness  it  will  a£brd  your  poor  dear  mother,  amidst  her  many  trials, 
to  hear  of  so  biilliant  a  triumph  for  you.  You  are  proud — Goodwood 
will  place  you  in  a  position  where  pride  may  be  indulg^  with  impimity, 
nay,  with  advantage.  You  are  ambitious — what  can  flatter  your  ambi- 
tion more  than  such  an  offer  ?  You  are  clever — as  Goodwood's  wife  yoa 
may  lead  society  like  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  or  immerse  yourself  in 
political  intrigne  like  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  It  is  an  offer  which 
places  within  your  reach  everything  most  dazsling  and  attractive,  and  it 
n  one,  my  dear  Flora,  which  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  young  girl  of 
obscure  rank,  as  rank  goes,  and  no  fortune  whatever,  should  pause  before 
she  lightly  rijeets.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  difficile  as  if  you  were  an 
heiress  or  a  lady  in  your  own  right." 

That  was  as  ill-natured  a  thing  as  the  best-natured  lady  in  Christendom 
6¥er  said  on  the  spur  of  self-interest,  and  it  stung  Flora  Montolieu  more 
than  her  hostess  dreamed.  The  colour  flushed  into  her  hee  and  her  eyes 
flashed: 

^'  You  have  said  sufficient.  Lady  Marabout.  I  accept  Lord  Groodwood 
to-^morrow !" 

And  taking  up  her  fan  and  her  opera-cloak,  leaving  the  discarded  roses 
unheeded  on  the  floor,  little  Montolieu  bade  her  chaperone  good  night, 
and  floated  out  of  the  dressing-room  almost  as  dignifiedly  as  Valencia 
Yalletort  could  have  done,  while  her  chaperone  sat  stirring  the  cream  in 
a  second  cup  of  coffee,  a  good  deal  puzri^,  a  little  awed  by  the  odd  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  with  a  slight  feeling  of  guilt  for  her  own  share  in  the 
transaction,  an  uncomfortable  dread  lest  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
Flora  should  reproach  her  for  having  persuaded  her  into  the  marriage,  a 
comfortable  conviction  that  nothing  but  good  could  come  of  such  a 
brilliant  and  enviable  alliance,  and,  above  all  other  conflicdng  feelingSy 
one  delicious,  dominant,  glorified  security  of  triumph  over  the  Hauttons^ 
mere  et  filles. 

But  when  morning  dawned,  Lady  Marabout's  horizon  seemed  cleared 
of  all  clouds,  and  only  radiant  with  unshadowed  sunshine.  Goodwood  was 
coming,  and  coming  to  be  accepted.  She  seemed  already  to  read  the 
newspaper  paragraphs  announcing  his  capture  and  Flora's  conquest, 
already  to  hear  the  Hauttons'  enforced  cong^tulations,  already  to  see  ihm 
nuptial  party  gathered  round  the  altar  rail  of  St.  George's.  Lady  Mara- 
bout had  never  felt  in  a  sunnier,  more  light-hearted  mood,  never  more 
completely  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the  world  as  she  sat  in  her 
boudoir  at  her  writing-table,  penning  a  letter  which  began: 

"  Mr  DEAREST  LiLLA, — What  happiness  it  gives  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  brilliant  future  opening  to  your  sweet  Flora         " 

And  which  would  have  continued,  no  doubt,  with  similar  eloquence  if  it 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  Soames  opening  the  door  and  announcing  ^^  Sir 
Philip  Carruthers,"  who  walked  in,  toucbed  his  mother's  brow  with  his 
moustaches,  and  threw  himself  down  in  a  low  chair,  comma  d'ordinaire. 

*^  My  dear  Philip,  you  never  congratulated  me  last  night ;  pray  do  mo 
now  1"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  delightedly,  wiping  her  pen  on  the  penQon, 
which  a  small  ormolu  knight  obligingly  carried  for  that  useful  purpose. 
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Ijadies  alwajt  iripe  tfaeir  peM  as  religiously  as  they  Mt  their  bedroom 
doors,  beliere  in  ootmetics,  aod  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday. 

«<Wa8  your  oews  ci  last  n^t  true?"  asked  Carruthers,  bending 
fidrwards  to  roll  Bijou  on  his  back. 

*^That  Goodwood  had  spoken  definitirely  to  her?  •Perfectly.  He 
proposed  to  her  yesterday  at  the  Frangipane  concert — not  at  the  ooncertp 
of  course,  but  afiberwards,  when  they  were  alone  for  a  motnent  in  the  con- 
servatories. The  Dne)^  interrupted  them — did  it  on  purpose — and  he 
had  ooiy  time  to  whisper  hurriedly  he  should  come  this  morning  to  hear 
kis  fate,  i  dare  say  he  felt  tolerably  secure  of  it.  Last  night  I  naturaUy 
fpoke  to  Flora  about  it.  Oddly  enough,  she  seemed  positirely  to  think 
at  first  of  refeettog  htm — rejecting  him !-— only  feney  the  madness !  Entre 
Aons,  I  don't  thiok  ehe  cares  anything  about  him,  but  with  such  an 
alliance  as  that,  of  coarse  I  felt  it  my  oonnden  duty  to  counsel  ber  as 
strongly  as  I  could  to  accept  the  unequalled  position  it  proffered  her. 
Indeed,  it  could  have  been  only  a  girPs  waywardness,  a  child's  caprice  to 
pretend  to  hesitate,  for  she  i$  a  rery  amlntious  and  a  yery  clever  little 
thing,  and  I  would  never  bdieve  that  any  woman — and  she  less  than 
any — wo«ld  be  proof  i^^ainat  such  danitng  prospects.  It  would  be  absurd^ 
you  know,  Hiilip.  ^Yhether  it  was  hypocrisy,  or  a  real  girlish  reluctance, 
because  she  doesn't  feel  for  him  the  ideaiic  love  she  dreams  of,  I  don^ 
know,  but  I  put  it  before  her  io  a  way  that  plainly  ^owed  her  all  the 
brilliance  of  the  proffered  position,  and  before  she  bade  me  good  ni^fat  I 
had  vanqaished  all  her  scruples,  if  she  had  any,  and  I  am  able,  Uiank 
God,toaay " 

"  Ton  pemaded  her  to  accept  him  I"  cried  Carruthers,  starting  up. 
«"  Gk>od  God,  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Done  ?"  re-echoed  Lady  Marabout,  vaguely  terrified.  "  Certainly  I 
persuaded  her  to  accept  faim«  She  hat  accepted  him  probably;  he  is  here 
now]  I  should  have  been  a  strange  person  indeed  to  let  any  young  g^ 
in  my  charge  rashly  refuse  such  an  offer." 

SI^  was  stof^ped  by  Carruthers's  passionate  interruption  : 

^*  You  induciBa  her  to  accept  him.  God  forgive  you,  mother!  You 
haie  wrecked  my  life !" 

Lady  Maraboat  turned  pale  as  death,  and  gazed  at  him  with  unde- 
finable  terror : 

"  Fow  life,  Philip !     You  do  not  mean ^" 

"  Grreat  Heavens  1  have  you  never  seen,  mother,  that  I  love  at  last  P 
And,  great  Heavens!  love  for  what?" 

He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  his  forehead  bowed  upon 
them,  and  Lady  Marabout  gazed  at  him  still,  as  a  bird  at  a  basilisk. 

"Philip,  Philip!  what  have  I  doneP  How  oouW  I  tell?"  she 
onirmared,  distractedly,  tears  welling  into  her  eyes.  "If  I  had  only 
known !  But  how  could  I  dream  that  that  chikl  had  any  fascination  mt 
you  ?    How  could  I  fancy         " 

**  Hush  I  No,  you  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  You  could  not  know  it 
jT barely  knew  it  till  last  night,"  he  answered,  gently. 

**  Philip  loves  her,  and  I  have  made  her  marry  Goodwood!"  thought 
Lady  Mmd>out,  agonised,  remorseful,  conscience- struck,  heart-broken  in 
a  thousand  ways  at  once.  The  climax  of  her  woes  was  reached,  life  had 
no  greater  bitterness  for  her  left;  her  son  loved,  and  loved  the  last 
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woman  in  England  she  would  have  had  him  ]ove;^that*woman  wai  given 
to  another,  and  she  had  heen  the  instrument  of  wrecking  the  life  to  save 
or  serve  which  she  would  have  laid  down  her  own  in  glad  and  instant 
sacrifice!  Lady  Marabout  bowed  her  head  under  a  Ma^h  of  real  grief, 
before  which  the  worries  so  great  before,  the  schemes  but  so  lately  so 
precious,  the  small  triumphs  just  now  so  all-absorbing,  shrank  away  into 
their  due  insignificance.  Philip  suffering,  and  suffering  through  her ! 
Self  glided  far  away  from  Lady  Marabout's  mem9ry  then,  and  she  hated 
herself  more  fiercely  than  the  gentle-hearted  soul  had  ever  hated  any  foe 
for  her  own  criminal  share  in  bringing  down  this  unforeseen  terrific  olow 
on  her  beloved  one's  head.  <*  Philip,  my  dearest,  what  can  I  do?"  she 
cried,  distractedly ;  "  if  I  had  thought — if  I  had  guessed         ** 

*'  Do  nothing.  A  woman  who  could  give  herself  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love  should  be  no  wife  of  mine,  let  me  suffer  what  I  might." 

''  But  1  persuaded  her,  Philip !     Mine  is  the  blame !" 

His  lips  quivered  painfully  : 

^'  Had  she  cared  for  me  as — I  may  have  fancied,  she  had  not  been  so 
easy  to  persuade  1  He  is  here  now  you  say ;  I  cannot  risk  meeting  him 
just  yet.     Leave  me'^for  a  little  while ;  leave  roe — I  am  best  alone." 

Gentle  though  he  always  was  to  her,  his  mother  knew  him  too  well 
ever  to  dispute  his  will,  and  the  most  bitter  tears  Lady  Marabout  had  ever 
known,  ready  as  she  was  to  weep  for  other  people's  woes,  and  rarely  as 
•he  had  had  to  weep  for  any  of  her  own,  choked  her  utterance  and 
blinded  her  eyes  as  she  obeyed  and  closed  the  door  on  his  solitude. 
Philip — her  idolised  Philip — that  ever  her  house  should  have  sheltered 
this  little  detrimental  to  bring  a  curse  upon  him !  that  ever  she  should 
have  brought  this  tropical  flower  to  poison  the  air  for  the  only  one  dear 
to  her ! 

"  I  am  justly  punished,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  humbly  and  peni- 
tentially — "justly.  I  thought  wickedly  of  Anne  Hautton.  I  did  not  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  I  longed  to  enjoy  their  mortification.  I  advised 
Flora  against  my  own  conscience  and  against  hers.  I  am  justly  chastised ! 
fiut  that  he  should  suffer  through  me,  that  my  fault  has  fallen  on  his 
head,  that  my  Philip,  my  noble  Philip,  should  love  and  not  be  loved,  and 
that  I  have  brought  it  on  him Good  Heaven !  what  is  that  ?" 

'*  That"  was  a  man  whom  her  eyes,  being  misty  with  tears.  Lady 
Marabout  had  brushed  against,  as  she  ascended  the  staircase,  ere  she  per- 
ceived him,  and  who,  passing  on  with  a  muttered  apoloc;y,  was  down  in 
the  hall  and  out  of  the  door  Mason  held  open  before  she  had  recovered 
the  shock  of  the  rencontre,  much  before  she  had  a  possibility  of  recog* 
nising  him  through  the  mist  aforesaid. 

A  fear,  a  hope,  a  joy,  a  dread,  one  so  woven  with  another  there  was  no 
disentangling  them,  sprang  up  like  a  ray  of  light  in  Lady  Marabout's 
heart — a  possibility  dawned  in  her :  to  be  rejected  as  an  impossibility? 
Lady  Marabout  crossed  the  ante-room,  her  heart  throbbing  tumultuoudy, 
spurred  on  to  noble  atonement  and  reckless  self-sacrifice,  if  fate  allowed 
them.     She  opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  Flora  Montolieu  was  alone. 

"  Flora,  you  have  seen  Goodwood  ?" 

Flora  Montolieu  turned,  her  own  face  as  pale  and  her  own  eyes  at 
dim  as  Lady  Marabout's^ 

*'  You  have  refused  him?" 
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Little  Mootolieu  misconstrued  her  chaperone's  eagerness,  and  answered 
haughtily  enough: 

**'  I  have  told  him  that  indifference  would  be  too  poor  a  return  for  his 
affections  to  insult  him  with  it,  and  that  I  would  not  do  him  the  injury 
of  repaying  his  trust  by  falsehood  and  deception.  I  meant  what  I  said 
to  you  last  night;  I  said  it  on  the  spur  of  pain,  indignation,  no  matter 
what;  but  I  could  not  keep  my  word  when  the  trial  came,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  wrong  to  Lord  Goodwood  and  a  sin  in  myself  had  I 
doneao.'* 

Lady  Marabout  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  with  a  fervent  gratitude 
that  not  a  little  bewildered  the  recipient. 

<<My  dear  child!  thank  God!  little  as  I  thought  to  say  so.  Flora, 
tdl  me,  you  love  some  one  else  ?" 

^  Lady  Marabout  you  have  no  right *' 

^  Yes  I  have  a  right — the  strongest  right !  Is  not  that  other  my 
•on?" 

Flora  Montolieu  looked  up,  then  dropped  her  head  and  burst  into  an 
abandon  of  tears — tears  that  Lady  Marabout  soothed  then,  tears  that 
Carruthers  soothed,  yet  more  effectually  stiU,  five  minutes  afterwards. 

**That  J  should  have  sued  that  little  Montolieu,  and  sued  to  her  for 
Philip!'*  mused  Lady  Marabout.  *'It  is  very  odd.  Perhaps  I  get 
used  to  being  crossed  and  disappointed  and  trampled  on  in  every  way 
and  by  everybody;  but  certainly,  though  it  is  most  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  though  a  child  like  that  is  the  last  person  I  should  ever  have 
chosen  or  dreamt  of  as  Philip's  wife,  though  it  is  a  great  pain  to  me,  and 
Anne  Hautton  of  course  will  be  delighted  to  rake  up  everything  she  can 
about  the  Montolieus,  and  it  is  heart-breaking  when  one  thinks  how  a 
Carruthers  might  marry,  how  the  Carruthers  always  have  married,  rarely 
any  but  ladies  in  their  own  right  for  countless  generations;  still  it  is  very 
odd,  but  I  certainly  feel  happier  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  annoyed  as 
I  am  and  grieved  as  I  am.  It  is  heart-breaking  (that  horrid  John  Mon- 
tdieu!  I  wonder  what  relation  one  stands  in  legally  to  the  father  of  one's 
son's  wife ;  I  will  ask  Sir  Frederick  Pollock ;  not  that  the  Montolieus  are 
likely  to  come  to  England)— it  is  very  sad  when  one  thinks  whom  Philip 
might  have  married;  and  yet  she  certainly  is  a  dear  little  thing,  and  I  do 
believe  she  appreciates  and  understands  him  fully.  If  it  were  not  for 
what  Anne  tiautton  will  always  say  I  could  really  be  pleased  I  To  think 
what  an  anxious  hope^  what  a  dreaded  ideal,  Philip's  wife  has  always  been 
to  me ;  and  now,  just  as  I  had  got  reconciled  to  his  determined  garden 
preferences,  and  had  grown  to  argue  with  him  that  it  was  best  he  shouldn't 
marry,  he  goes  and  falls  in  love  with  this  child!  Everything  is  at  cross- 
purposes  in  life,  I  think !  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  resolved  upon— 
I  will  msvER  chaperone  anybody  again." 

And  she  kept  her  vow.  We  can  christen  her  Lady  Tattersall  no  longer 
with  point,  for  there  are  no  yearling  sales  in  that  house  in  Lowndes- 
•qnare,  whatever  there  be — malheur  pour  nous ! — in  the  other  domiciles  of 
that  fkshionable  quarter.  Lady  Marabout  has  shaken  that  burden  off  her 
dionlders,  and  moves  m  blissful  solitude  and  tripled  serenity  through 
Belgravia,  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  careless  alike  of  eligibles,  detri- 
mentals, and  horrors^  wearing  her  years  as  lightly,  losing  the  odd  trick 
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at  her  whist  as  sunnily,  and  beaming  on  the  world  in  general  as  radiantly 
as  any  dowager  I  know. 

With  the  Worries  of  ▲  Chaperons  have  ended  Ladt  Marabout's 
Troubles.  That  she  was  fully  reconciled  to  Carruthers's  change  of  re- 
Bohre  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  when  Anne  Hantton  turned  to  her,  oH 
the  evening  of  his  marriage- day,  after  the  dinner,  to  which  Lady  Mara- 
bout had  bidden  all  her  friends,  and  a  good  many  of  her  foes,  with  an 
amiable,  ^'  Charming  your  little  belle-fille  looked  this  morning ! — sweetly 
pretty  certainly,  though  petite — but  I  am  so  grieved  for  you,  dearest 
Helena — I  know  what  your  disappointment  must  be ! — what  should  Jfeel 

if  Hautton Have  you  heard  that  Goodwood  has  engaged  himielf  to 

Avarina  Sangioyal ?— the  duchess  is  so  pleased! — I  aJways  told  yon, 
didn't  I,  how  wrong  you  were  when  you  fancied  be  admirea  little  Mon- 
tolieu — I  beg  her  pardon,  I  mean  Lady  Carrathers— but  you  wiU  give 
your  imagination  such  reins!" — Lady  Marabout  smiled,  calmly  and 
amusedly,  felt  no  pang,  and — thought  of  Philip. 

I  take  it  things  must  be  very  couleur  de  rose  witk  us  when  we  can 
smile  sincerely  on  our  enemies,  and  defeat  their  stings  simply  becaase 
we  feel  them  not.     Qu'en  pensez-vous,  messieurs? 


POPULATION  AND  TEADE  IN  FBANCE. 

Br  FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 

No.  X. — ^Merchant  Shippikg. 

The  maritime  trade  of  France  is  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
reserved  and  free  navigation. 

Reserved  navigation,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  the  sea-transports  of 
the  country  which  is  exclusively  retained  for  national  vessels,  indadee 
coasting,  fisheries,  and  the  communications  with  the  French  colonies. 

Free  navigation  compiises  all  the  trade  between  Frendi  and  for^gtt 
ports,  and  is  carried  on  in  competition  with  foreign  vessels.  But  in  Mm 
class,  also,  French  inteiests  are  protected  by  a  system  of  differential  dutiea 
applying  both  to  the  ^ip  itself  and  to  Uie  goods  it  carries. 

GCne  dues  imposed  on  foreign  bottoms  on  entry  into  a  French  port  ara 
very  unimportant.  They  consist  in  a  tonnage  duty  of  3s.  Sd.  per  ton 
measurement  (with  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of  passenger  vessels,  aod 
other  special  cases),  and  in  droits  d'aoquit  and  droits  d'expedition  of 
trifling  amount.  The  total  of  all  these  various  extra  charges  is  very 
small ;  they  constitute  no  real  protection  for  the  home  slupown^^  In 
the  port  of^^  Marseilles,  which  is  the  most  important  in  FiaQce,  they  are 
Bot  levied  at  all. 

But  the  additional  duties  on  the  entry  into  France  of  goods  arriviii(g^ 
mider  a  foreign  flag  form  an  apparent  real  protectbn,  for  they  seem  «fc 
first  sight  to  oblige  importers  to  give  preference  to  aatioaal  vessels  im 
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order  to  avoid  tk*  extra  expenses  ioourred  on  merchandtte  which  ar* 
rives  in  other  thipe.  These  differential  daties  are  establi^ied  (in  all 
cases  where  the  law  has  not  speetally  fixed  their  amount)  at  ten  per  cent, 
extra  on  the  first  2/.  of  dnty,  calculated  on  the  anitjr  of  applicatioB,  and 
five  per  cent,  more  on  the  rest,  up  to  12/^  after  which  no  further  addi* 
tion  is  made.*  They  are  not,  however,  applied  absolutely  to  eveir 
foreign  flag  without  exception;  on  the  contrary,  every  country  with 
which  France  has  suocessirely  made  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  navig^adon, 
has  been  relieved  from  their  actioo  in  various  degrees,  and  has  received 
the  right  of  shipping  direct  to  France  from  its  own  ports  in  its  own 
vessels,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  duty.  Ekigland  has  possessed  this  privi- 
lege since  1826^  and  several  other  nations  have  since  acquired  it 

French  navigation  is  again  divided  by  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
apply  to  it,  into  there  other  general  categories,  foreign  voyages,  coasting 
(which  is  subdivided  into  great  and  small  coasting),  and  what  is  call^ 
homage. 

The  term  foreign  voyages  is  defined  by  Art.  377  of  the  Code  of  Com- 
merce as  applying  to  all  navigation  between  France  and  certain  speofied 
countries  or  ports,  all  lying  bS^ond  the  Straits  of  GKbraltar  or  the  Sound, 
but  io  its  practical  apphciSioQ  by  the  Custom-house  authorities,  tl|^  geo- 
graphical distiactions  kid  down  by  law  are  put  aside,  and  foreign  voya|[es 
are  taken  to  imply  any  moveaoent  of  ships  between  a  French  and  a  foreign 
port,  wherever  the  latter  be  situated,  while  coasting  comprises  all  the  re* 
ttdons  of  the  French  ports  between  theaiselves,  without  reference  to 
their  rdative  position  on  the  same  or  difiSsrent  seas.  But  here  comes  ia 
the  ^sUactien  already  alluded  to  between  great  and  small  coastiog.  The 
former  reCea  to  voyages  from  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  nioe  versd;  while  the  latter  applies  to  ports  situated 
OD  the  same  line  of  coast.  According  to  this  interpretation  the  passage 
firom  Calais  to  Dover  is  foreign  navigation,  while  a  voyage  from  Dunkirk 
to  Nice  is  only  coasting,  though  the  ship  which  performs  it  traverses 
the  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Eastern  Atkntio,  and  the  Mediter- 


Boroage  is  the  small  local  navigation  omed  on  by  vessds,  not  exceed- 
so^  twenty-five  tons,  between  ports  not  more  than  forty  miles  apart. 

The  ships  employed  in  these  various  branches  of  trade  have  hitherto 
been  exdasively  French  built,  the  introduction  of  foreign  vessels  into 
French  hands  liaviag  been  prohibited  in  1793.     With  the  exceptkm  of  a 


Ceaaponuy  suspennon  during  and  after  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  want 
of  ships  was  so  strongly  felt  that  an  imperial  decree  of  17th  October, 
iS55,  anthorised  the  SMclmission  of  foreign-built  vessels  at  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  this  law  has  remained  constantly  in  force  until  the 
DOBcitaaion  of  the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  England;  the  new  tariff 
mdmita  the  Francisation  of  English  wooden  vessels  at  a  duty  of  1/L,  and 
c£  iron  vessels  at  a  duty  of  2^  IGs.  per  ton  of  French  measurement 

This  is  the  first  dumge  of  any  importance  which  has  taken  pkce  since 
the  revolution  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  composition  and  direction 
of  the  merchant  navy  of  France.  The  other  conditions  prescribed  with 
«e8peei  to  it  remain  unaltered.     The  officers  and  half  the  crew  must  be 

*  TanfG6ilraidesDooaaesde  France.  ObservatioDs  FrOimiiiaires.  Art.  61. 
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French  subjects.  The  captain  must  hare  passed  an  examination  of 
capacity^  for  which  he  cannot  present  himself  unless  he  is  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  hare  navigated  for  6ve  years,  of  which  twelve  months  must 
have  been  passed  in  a  man-of-war.  These  conditions  apply  equally  to 
ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade.  The  masters  of  vessels 
employed  in  homage  are  exempted  from  examination,  but  they  must  ob- 
tdn  a  license  from  the  maritime  prefect  of  their  districts 

Besides  these  various  regulations,  there  are  a  quantity  of  others  which 
are  not  worth  enumerating,  but  which,  applying  as  the^  do  to  details  of 
tJie  most  trifling  nature,  mow  how  the  French  administrative  system  is 
applied  in  every  direction,  even  to  points  which  seem  beneath  its  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  special  laws  relating  directly  and  specifically  to 
merdiant  shipping,  its  interests  are  affected  very  materially  by  the  con- 
sequences of  another  law  which  is  applied  with  a  different  object. 

The  war  navy  of  France  is  recruited  by  the  system  of  **  maritime  in- 
scription," founded  by  Colbert;  the  action  of  this  system  is  peculiar. 
While  the  conscription  for  the  army  does  not  apply  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion— while  it  takes  only  a  certain  number  of  the  conscripts  of  the  year, 
and  leaves  the  rest  entirely  free— while  it  definitely  releases  all  soldiers 
after  |even  years'  service,  which,  in  peace  time,  are  ordinarily  reduced  to 
four,  the  conscription  for  the  navy  b  differently  conducted.  It  reposes 
on  the  principle  that  every  Frenchman  connected  with  the  sea,  every 
sailor  and  every  fisherman,  every  mechanic  occupied  in  maritime  con- 
structions, owes  his  services  to  the  state  whenever  they  are  wanted.  It 
keeps  every  mariner  aud  shipwright,  without  exception,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  during  his  entire  life  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  though,  in  ordinary  times,  he  has  only  ^m  three  to  six  years'  service 
to  give,  the  performance  of  that  service  does  not  release  him,  as  in  the 
army,  from  the  obligation  of  serving  again  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  bound 
to  present  himself  at  every  calling  out  of  the  entire  force  which  political 
circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

The  list  of  the  maritime  inscription,  which  is  most  carefully  kept  up  by 
a  body  of  inspectors  named  for  the  purpose,  includes  every  individual  who 
has  been  occupied  for  two  years  as  a  fisherman,  not  only  on  the  sea,  but 
also  on  rivers  up  to  the  limits  of  the  tide,  or,  where  there  is  no  tide,  to 
the  point  where  sea-going  vessels  stop ;  every  individual  who  has  served 
at  sea,  no  matter  how,,  during  eighteen  months,  or  who  has  made  two 
voyages  abroad ;  and  every  workman  employed  in  a  ship-yard.  Once  on 
the  list,  no  one  can  be  removed  from  it  without  first  signing  a  declaration 
that  he  gives  up  a  seafaring  life ;  if  he  once  fishes  or  navifl;ates  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  liable  to  be  instantly  redassed.  In  time  of  war 
no  removals  are  allowed  at  all ;  and  all  the  men  on  the  list  may  then  be 
indefinitely  retained  in  the  service  until  the  age  of  fifty.  No  mariner  can 
quit  his  locality  without  permission,  so  that  the  state  may  always  know 
where  to  find  him ;  but  the  state  may,  at  any  moment,  take  him  awaj 
from  his  family,  whose  sole  support  he  may  be,  and  send  him  to  sea  for 
years. 

Thb  system  is  certainly  extremely  perfect  in  its  political  and  military 
effects;  it  assures  to  the  navy  a  full  supply  of  men,  and  to  the  dockyards 
a  constant  store  of  skilled  labour ;  but  it  is  cruelly  harsh  towards  the 
maritime  population,  who  are  exposed  to  this  exceptional  legislation,  and 
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it  reacts  very  unfavourably  on  the  ship-building  and  merchant-shipping 
interests  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  ding  to  the  sea ; 
at  each  successive  calling  out  of  the  entire  inscription,  many  fishermen 
abandon  their  career,  and  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing occupations,  rather  than  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  This 
^ct  is  indisputable,  though  no  figures  can  be  obtained  to  show  its  degree 
of  importance.  It  is  true  that  the  list  of  the  maritime  inscription  is 
always  increasing,  proportionately  with  the  general  progress  of  trade  and 
navigation,  and  with  the  constant  augmentation  of  the  coast  population, 
which  each  successive  census  reveals;  it  rose  horn  94,611  in  1825,  to 
160,014  in  1864,*  and  is  now  probably  higher  still.  But  these  numbers 
are  partly  illusory;  they  include  all  the  useless  men,  as  well  as  the 
mechanics,  of  whatever  kind,  who  are  engaged  in  maritime  constructions, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  1635  miles  of  coast  which  France  possesses 
could  fiimish  altogether  more  than  60,000  really  available  seamen  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency .f  This  comparatively  feeble  result  is  certainly 
not  produced  by  any  want  of  vocation  or  ntness  for  a  seafaring  li& 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  coast ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dun- 
kiris  to  Bayonne,  and  from  Port  Vendres  to  Nice,  the  seaboard  population 
presents  remarkable  aptitude  and  attachment  for  the  profession  of  the  sea. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  Bretons,  the  Basques,  and  the  men  of  Pro- 
'  vence  have  been  hardy  and  able  sailors,  and  if  in  the  present  generation 
they  appear  to  be  less  eager  than  their  fathers  in  the  pursuit  of  a  mari-i 
time  career,  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  law  which  deprives 
their  class  exclusively  of  all  real  personal  liberty,  and  keeps  them  numbered 
like  packages  at  the  call  of  the  state. 

This  state  of  things  affects  the  merchant  shipping  interest  in  various 
ways.  It  of  course  diminishes  the  number  of  seamen,  and  makes  their 
supply  depend  on  the  wants  of  the  navy.  But  it  acts  with  special  effect 
on  the  ship-builders,  and  as  thus  far  it  is  they  who  alone  have  produced 
the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  the 
system  of  maritime  inscription  begins  to  damage  commercial  navigation 
at  its  very  root. 

No  one  can  establish  a  building-yard  unless  he  is  himself  connected 
with  the  sea ;  he  must  either  be  on  the  list  of  inscription  or  be  a  pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  School.  The  workmen  he  employs  must,  unless  they  are 
foreigners,  be  exclusively  chosen  from  the  same  list,  and  he  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  he  takes  one  single  independent  labourer.  He  is  even 
forbidden  to  employ  discharged  soldiers  who  have  finished  their  term  of 
service,  unless  tney  consent  to  dass  themselves  as  sailors,  and  accept  all 
the  consequences  attached  to  the  step.  The  agents  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment have  the  right  to  inspect  his  yard,  and  to  call  his  men  over  every 
day  to  verify  their  positions. 

But,  as  the  number  of  men  of  this  class  is  limited,  private  ship-builders, 
having-  no  power  of  obtaining  them  elsewhere,  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
high  wages  to  get  them  at  all,  for  men  will  naturally  not  consent  to  live 
with  the  right  of  the  state  over  their  heads  unless  they  are  paid  in  a  pro- 
portion which  compensates  the  risk.     Shipwrights'  wages  vary,  it  is  true, 

*  Statistiqae  compart  de  la  France,  vol.  L  p.  518. 
t  J<mmai  des  Soonomittet,  p.  201.    May,  1861. 
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Mke  all  others,  with  the  demaud  and  with  the  comnMrcial  importance  of 
the  spot,  from  a  maximum  at  Marseilles  and  Havre  to  a  minimum  at 
Dunlurk  and  Bayonne,  but  they  are  everywhere  higher  than  the  current 
rates  paid  to  the  same  class  of  mechanics  employed  in  the  same  town  on 
ordinary  work.  At  Marseilles,  which  is  the  most  active  building  and 
repairing  port,  shipwrights  earn  as  much  as  6s.  a  day,  while  in  the  neigh- 
bcMiring  Fiedmontese  ports  the  rate  for  the  same  men  is  only  38.  2d.,  and 
at  Barcelona,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  dearest  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  only  4s.  2d.* 

Tlus  universal  and  absolute  disadvantage  created  for  private  builders 
by  the  effects  of  the  inscription  is  aggravate  by  the  risk  to  which  they  are 
exposed  of  having  their  men  called  into  the  dockyards  at  any  moment  of 
pressure,  and  of  consequently  finding  themselves  without  hands  to  execute 
their  work.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  danger ;  numerous  cases 
of  its  realisation  exist.  M.  Malo,  a  ship-builder  at  Dunkirk,  told  the 
Conmiittee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Englandf  that  he 
was  building  a  10,000/.  ship  to  contract  during  the  Crimean  war,  that 
the  government  suddenly  called  in  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  that  he 
therefore  could  not  finish  the  vessel,  and  that  he  had  to  pay  4000/. 
damages  in  consequence. 

As,  therefore,  irrespective  of  its  general  effect  on  Frendi  merchant 
ieamen  as  a  body,  the  maritime  inscription  exercises  unfiivourable  in* 
fluence,  and  produces  a  real  increase  of  cost  on  the  sfaip-building  trade, 
it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  material 
disadvantage,  the  French  builders  all  agree  that  they  can  make  wooden 
Tessels  at  neariy  the  same  price  as  in  England.  Several  of  them  were 
examined  before  the  Tariff  Committee,  and  it  results  from  their  combined 
evidence  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  hulls  is  not  more  than  2^ 
per  cent  higher  in  France  than  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  tirnb^ 
employed  in  both  countries  if  brought  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
and  comes  to  the  same  price  in  each,  while  French-grown  oak,  for  framing, 
which  at  one  time  was  a  good  deal  used  in  England,  is  actually  cheaper 
in  France.  As  wages  are  generally  higher  in  England,  the  effects  of  the 
inscription  bring  them  about  level  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  real  dif^ 
ference  agaiast  France  is  only  in  the  greater  prioe  of  the  iron  employed 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  large  regiUar  trade. 

While,  however,  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  hulls  ooroes  out  so 
nearly  equal,  the  cost  of  rigging  is  dearer  in  France,  and  the  entire  ship, 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  an  average  of  2(>i{L 
per  ton  of  French  measurement  for  A  1  in  the  Veritas  list— which  cor- 
responds to  our  Lloyd's  book — while  the  English  mean  price  for  the  same 
type  of  vessel  was  given  to  die  Committee  at  18/.  ITs.,^  showing  a  dif* 
ference  of  about  6  per  cent,  against  France.  At  certain  ports  the  cost 
comes  lower;  at  Nantes,  for  instance,  it  amounts  to  only  17/.  15s. 

But  while  wooden  vessels  can  thus  be  produced,  according  to  the 
d  edarations  of  the  French  buiklers  thems^ves,  whose  evidence  on  the 
pobt  can  hardly  be  suspected,  at  a  rate  whidi  so  neariy  corresponds  with 
that  of  England,  iron  ships,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  considerably  dearer. 

*  Journal  des  EeononUsteg,  p.  204.    May,  I86I. 

t  Eaqufite  sur  le  Traits  de  Ckimmeroe,  vol.  vi  p.  900. 

X  Enqu^te  sur  le  Traits  de  Commerce,  voL  vi  p.  SSI. 
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Thk  18  bat  natwftl,  when  the  difference  of  the  priee  of  iron  10  borne  in 
Bind.  That  difference  certainly  amounts  to  at  lout  20  per  cent,  and  ite 
effect  is  heig^t^ied  by  the  dearness  of  coal  and  by  the  want  of  skilled 
metersi  who  do  not  exist  as  a  dasramongst  the  men  of  the  navy  list,  and 
who  have  to  be  taught  their  trade  by  degrees,  and  also  by  the  absence  of 
eonstaat  orders  already  alluded  to  as  regards  wooden  sh^  hot  which  in 
this  case  exercises  a  still  worse  effect,  for  it  preyents  the  establishment  of 
weU-mounted  yards. 

On  the  whole,  the  French  ship-building  trade,  though  limited  in  its 
production,  and  cramped  in  its  freedom  of  action  by  these  various  dif- 
ficulties, does  not  appear  to  be  really  suffering.  Reg^ular  yards,  where 
work  is  always  going  on,  are  very  few  in  number ;  indeed,  they  may  be 
said  to  exist  only  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  at  the 
works  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales  at  La  Ciotat,  but  vess^  are  built 
all  along  the  coast,  in  all  the  little  ports,  and  on  the  open  beach,  wherever 
there  is  an  order  to  execute.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  trade  will  be 
damaged  by  the  admission  of  English  wooden  ships  at  1/.  per  ton  duty, 
&r  at  the  stated  average  cost  of  20/.,  that  duty  amounts  to  5  per  c^it^ 
which  i^>pears  to  be  a  sufficient  margin.  About  iron  vesseb  opinions  are 
more  uncertain,  for  the  duty  of  2Z.  16s.  per  ton  represents  only  14  per 
cent,  on  20/.,  while  the  difference  of  cost  against  France  is  certainly  20 
percent 

No  general  account  exists  of  the  number  of  vesseb  launched  every  year, 
but  the  Tariff  Committee  received  partial  statements  on  the  point  from 
the  builders  examined  before  it.  M.  Arraan,  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  the 
largest  builder  in  France,  and  who  has  delivered  a  good  many  war  ships 
to  foreign  governments,  announced  that  he  alone  had  constructed 
83,000  tons  of  shipping  from  1850,  to  1860 ;  the  port  of  Nantes  had 
produced  altogether  177,000  tons  in  the  same  period ;  while  St  Malo» 
Sayonne,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  and  various  other  small  ports  had  con- 
structed from  6000  to  40,000  tons  each.  No  statement  was  made  of 
the  production  of  Marseilles,  or  of  any  of  the  Meditemnean  ports*  All 
the  yearly  quantities  were  unusually  high  in  1856  and  1857  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  demand  for  vessels,  which  was  provoked  by  the  high 
rates  of  fireieht  which  then  momentarily  existed. 

The  nuinber  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  owned  in  Fzanoe^  not  including 
fishings-boats,  has  risen  as  follows  since  1847  ;* 

Total. 
Ships.  Tonnage. 

14,321  670,260 
14,364  ^  680,565 
14,248  872.156 
15A87     1,049,844 

These  Bgures  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sudden  movement 
jnst  alloded  to  from  1855  to  1858,  the  progress  lately  effected  has  been 
Jess  in  the  number  of  ships  than  in  the  augmentation  of  then:  average 
Bze«  TVliile  the  total  increase  of  number  has  been  only  866  in  the  eleven 
years  in  question  (though  it  all  took  place  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
period),  which  is  only  6  per  cent,  on  the  figure  of  1847,  the  simultaneous 

*  Statistiqiie  Oomparee  de  U  France^  voL  iL  p.  264. 


Sailing  Yessels. 

Steamers. 

Sbipm.             tatmage. 

Shipa 

Toni»gft 

1847 

14,204          667,693 

117 

12,567 

1850 

14,228          674,205 

119 

13,391 

1855 

14023          826,663 

225 

45,493 

1858 

14,863          983,257 

324 

66,587 
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increase  of  size  amounts  to  379,584  tons,  or  56  per  cent.  The  average 
tonnage  had  got  up  from  46  to  69  tons  per  yessel.  As  regards  steamers, 
where  the  progress  has  been  more  marked  still,  their  number  rose  from 
117  to  324,  which  is  176  per  cent;  but  their  tonnage,  which  was  107 
tons  per  steamer  in  1847,  was  205  tons  in  1858. 

While  the  fleet  of  merchant  shipping  has  thus  increased,  the  progress 
of  the  general  navigation  of  France  down  to  the  year  1859,  which  is  the 
latest  date  to  which  the  returns  are  at  this  moment  published,  has  been 
far  more  considerable.  The  following  table  shows  the  variations  of  its 
movement  since  1 837.*  With  the  exception  of  the  coasting  trade,  the 
figures  represent  the  total  of  the  entries  in  and  out,  but  of  loaded  vessels 
only;  ships  in  ballast  are  not  included.  The  quantities  given  for  coast- 
ing are  those  of  departure  alone,  as  in  this  case  the  vessels  are  bound  to 
French  ports : 


French  ships: 

Foreiffu  trade  . 
Colonial  trade  . 
Sea  fisheries . . . 


Total  of  foreign  narigation. . 
Coasting  trade 


Total  of  French  navigation . 
Foreignships  


General  total  of  the  navigation  of 
France 


1837  to  1846. 


Ships. 
9.M3 
l.MO 
»73 


ii^m 

91.236 


103,197 
15,797 


Tonnage. 
860.619 
276;378 
127.466 


1.264.462 
2.922.004 


4.186.466 
1,890.290 


118,994  6.076.756 


1847  to  1856. 


Ships. 

11362 

2.701 

846 


14399 
96383 


110382 
18.930 


Tonnage. 

1392.642 
424,126 
110.768 


1327326 
8»401349 


6.229375 
2351.936 


129.212  7.781311 


1859. 


Ships. 
15,481 
2.627 
1.092 


19.200 
95.715 


114.915 
26.275 


Tonnage. 

2389,404 
615306 
146366 


3.101.476 
3.769381 


6371307 
3338^490 


141.190  10309>797 


It  results  from  this  table  that  the  maritime  trade  of  France  has  risen  in 
all  its  branches :  the  total  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  or  more  strictly 
the  total  number  of  voyages  executed,  has  risen  from  118,994,  on  the 
average  from  1837  to  1846,  to  141,190  in  1859,  which  is  an  advance  of 
18^  per  cent.,  while  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods  (it 
must  be  repeated  that  empty  vessels  are  not  included)  has  increased  from 
6,076,750  to  10,809,797,  or  79  per  cent. 

This  general  average  of  progress  has,  however,  been  considerably  sur- 
passed  in  some  of  the  classes  of  navigation  enumerated  in  the  above  list, 
while  others  are  largely  below  it.  The  tonnage  of  French  vessels  engaged 
in  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  gone  up  172  per  cent. ;  that  occupied 
in  colonial  transports  has  increased  123  per  cent. ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  coasting  trade  has  augmented  by  only  29  per  cent.,  and  the  fisheries 
have  only  gained  15  per  cent  The  simultaneous  advance  of  the  tonnage 
of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  France  has  been  108  per  cent. 

The  division  of  the  general  progress  effected  into  these  proportionate 
figures  puts  the  relative  development  of  the  various  categories  of  French 
maritime  transactions  into  a  simple  and  easily  comprehensible  form.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  those  which  have  gained  the  most,  and 
this  fact  forcibly  brings  up  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  differential 
customs  duties  which  are  imposed  on  certain  foreign  flags  for  the  express 
purpose  of  favouring  the  national  marine.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  be- 
cause the  French  tonnage  employed  in  this  branch  of  ti*ade  has  increased 

*  Tableau  G^n^ral  du  Commerce  de  la  France,  1019. 
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172  per  cent,  while  that  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  commerce 
has  only  gone  np  108  per  cent.,  that  this  difference  between  their  respective 
augmentations  is  really  owing  to  the  consequences  of  protection  ? 

A  more  interesting  question  could  scarcely  be  proposed,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  useful  answer  can  be  made  to  it.  The  official  documents  give 
nothing  but  dry  figures  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
tract any  symptoms  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  result  in  point 
No  one  can  say  whether  it  has  arisen  from  the  real  effects  of  the  existence 
of  differential  duties,  or  whether  it  b  not  rather,  like  the  progress  attained 
during  the  same  period,  by  the  other  classes  of  navigation,  all  of  which 
are  exclusively  reserved  to  French  bottoms,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
general  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  it  is  an 
ungrateful  task  to  try  to  prove  that  protection  is  an  advantage ;  and  as 
there  are  strong  arguments  the  other  way,  this  probably  deceptive  fact 
may  be  left  to  be  made  use  of  by  those  whose  opinions  it  seems  to 
support. 

But  the  arguments  against  these  differential  duties  naturally  find  their 
place  here.  M.  Block  has  extracted  from  the  navigation  returns  of  1857 
an  elaborate  and  laboriously  compiled  calculation  that  they  do  no  good 
at  all.* 

In  that  year  the  tonnage  of  laden  French  vessels,  which 
arrived  from  foreign  norts,  amounted  to       .        .        .  1,320,273  tons, 
while  the  tonnage  of  Laden  foreign  vessels  was      .        .  2,484,860    „ 

The  total  of  laden  vessels  was  therefore    ....  3,805,133    „ 

From  this  total  must  be  deducted  the  tonnage  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  treaties  to  that  effect,  the  differential 
duties  did  not  apply;  thb  tonnage  was  composed  as 
follows : 

French  vessels  ....  1,320,273  tons. 
English  do.  .        .        .    .  1,088,485    „ 

Yanous  American  do.       .        .     258,648    „ 

Neapolitan  do 97,248    „ 

Sardinian  do 37,545    „ 

Dutch  do 41,117    „ 

Russian  do 22,930    „ 

Other  do 5,408    „ 

2,871,654    „ 

Balance  to  which  the  differential  duties  really  applied  933,479    „ 

Therefore,  out  of  the  total  of  3,805,133  tons  of  merchandise,  which 
arrived  in  1857  from  foreign  ports,  only  933,479  tons,  or  24^  per  cent, 
had  to  pay  the  extra  duties,  m  consequence  of  the  flag  which  covered 
them.  Compared  with  the  entire  navigation  of  France,  in  and  out, 
whidi,  includmg  coasting,  amounted  in  1857  to  10,864,518  tons,  their 
|nioportion  was  only  8^  per  cent. 

And  while  the  application  of  this  system,  in  the  reduced  proportions  in 
which  it  is  now  exercised,  thus  affects  only  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  mari- 
time trade  of  the  country,  its  advantages  to  the  Treasury  are  less  im- 
portant still. 

*  Journal  det  EoonamitUi,  p.  867.    March,  1859. 
TOI..   XS^  X 
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£ 
The  total  product  of  the  Prendh  cnstcwi  houses  in  IS^^^^ms    7,312,000 
From  which  must  be  deducted  for  the  goods  brought  ia  W 
land 2,047,000 

The  proportion  paid  on  seaborne  -goods  was  therefore       .    5,265,000 
From  this  must  be  subtracted  the  duties  on  importations 

from  the  Fnnoh  cobmes 1,548,000 

The  amount  paid  by  merchandise,  brought  in  by  free  aaYigv 
tion,  was  therefore 3,717,000 

The  share  of  this  sum,  produced  by  importations  made  by 
French  ships,  or  by  the  vessels  of  countries  which  are 
relieved  from  the  dSfiPerential  duties,  was      .        .        .    "2,787,000 

There  remains,  therefore,  for  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid 
in  cases  where  the  differential  duties  «pfdy  .        .        .       930,000 

Now,  as  the  differential  duties  do  not  Srverage  above  9  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  over  all  the  sums  to  which  they  refer,  it  follows  that  the  total 
amount  produced  in  1857  by  this  addition  to  the  fixed  duties  did  not 
exceed  83,700/.,  or  1|  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  7,312,000/^,  which 
formed  the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  year. 

If  the  system  prodaees  only  such  miimportant  results  as  these,  it  is 
certainly  time  to  suppress  it.  Can  its  supporters  extract  more  favourable 
arguments  irom  the  fSEict  of  ihe  large  comparatiiw  increase  of  foreign 
French  navigation  ? 

Next  to  the  foreign  trade,  £he  communications  with  the  colonies  have 
progressed  in  the  largest  proportion.  This  is  a  natural  consequence,  not 
only  of  the  reservation  of  tnat  navigation  for  French  vessels  alone,  hut 
also  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  production  of  the  colonies  during  the 
last  thir^  years.  This  trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1 837,  and  tiie 
efforts  wnich  have  recently  been  made  to  stimulate  it,  especially  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Credit  Colonial,  which  institution  is  intended  to  lend 
money  to  the  colonists  on  mortgage,  for  the  construction  of  sugar-mills 
and  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  will  probably  enable  it  to  continue  to 
advance.  Its  transports  will  always  continue  to  form  an  important 
element  of  French  navigation. 

The  deep-sea  fisheries  have  scarcely  increased  at  all,  fsr  an  advance  of 
15  per  cent,  in  twenty-two  years,  in  the  tonnage  they  employ,  can 
hardly  be  counted  as  real  progress.  Although  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  have  been  gradually  beaten  out  of  the  whale  fishery  by  the 
Americans,  and  though  the  French  have  suffered  from  the  saaae  cause, 
they  have  heen  suppented  in  the  stri^g^  by  .govemmeet  aid,  wbiA, 
renders  th^  failure  .all  the  moxe  ceoiarkable.  Smce  1767  the  state  bmm 
accorded  a  jeries  of  varying  psemiums  to  the  ships  engaged  in  hoih  tke 
whale  and  ;cod  fidiery.  The  law  of  July  22, 1851  (the  last  which  «m 
enacted  on  the  subject),  fixed  those  premiums  At  from  i2s.  to  2/.  |Msr 
man,  and  from  9/.  128.  to  16/.  of  fish,  for  -the  cod  trade,  aocordiog  to  the 
station  fished;  and  at  4/.  16s.  per  ton  of  the  vessel,  if  manned. by  aii«»- 
dusively  French  crew,  or  21.  18s.  if  the  crew  he  mixed,  for  the  i^iiW 
trade.*     To  obtain  these  premiums,  certain  detailed  conditions  m£  AOMi- 

*  Bictionnaiiede  I'Administration  Fran^aise:  Art  "JBdeha  Maritune." 
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'owot  ana  inrngstioii'nfHtiie  t)4Mtr¥0il.  N0Oiviiliiftm£iig  "fiie  Miirtaucu 
irfaich  ibej  offer,  ^  whale  traule  is  bekig  Taptdly  nbcBdoaed  in  Fmnee. 
In  1866  only  eigiit  wfanlen  went  out,  in  1657  only  six,  «nd  in  1B6S 
only  Ibiff.**  it  is  thcfefore  erident  iha^  «8  ik»  tonnagv  aogaiged  in 
^fimries  has  increased  as  a  mhcle,  the  angmtalation  has  oeoomd  soMy 
in  the  cod  branch  of  the  trade. 

The  eoaating  trade  of  Fnmee  ooenpied  8,769,§81  -tons  of  shipping  in 
1859,  against  2,922,0IH  tons  on  the  average  <^  the  ten  yean  inm  1637 
-to  1846.  The  improvenient  has,  therefore,  exceeded  oiie^ar^;  and  it 
w  the  more  TemsrkaUe,  vhen  the  dasuagiug  eonseqvenoes  ^HiMi  hove 
ensued  for  ports  of  the  coasting  trade  irom  Sue  opening  of  ssHways  are 
home  in  mind.  These  ooneeqoenoes  are  real,  and  not  imaginary ;  tbe 
vialysis  ef  the  composition  ef  the  total  of  French  eoasting  nangatton 
ehows-exaedy  frhere^  and  in  what  propoftions,  they  hare  produced  them- 
veWes. 

Before  railways  existed  in  France,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ae  heairy  goods, 
which  had  to  be  exchanged  between  ^be  Atlantic  and  the  Medfterranean 
seaboards,  went  romid  by  the  €ti«it  of  Gibrahir ;  a  small  proportaon, 
IttdtNitng  especiaHy  the  trade  between  the  Bordeiais  mid  Languedee, 
Allowed  the  Canal  dn  Midi  from  Bordeaux  to  Oette,  but  the  vea  wma  still 
iht  great  channel  of  transport  for  raw  material.  Sinee  the  construetioQ 
of  Taflways,  especiany  of  the  Midi  and  oentral  Knes,  the  old  conditions 
hare  changed,  and  m  new  efiects  produced  are  indicated  nnmistakaUy 
^  the  momfioations  which  have  occurred  in  the  rektire  parts  of  the  trade, 
^nie  following  tablet  shows  the  exact  moi^ement;  it  is  caleukted  on  tbe 
weight  of  the  merchandise  carried,  not  on  tte  mensurement  of  tbe  ships 
employed  t 

1851.  1869. 

From  the  AtiiA^  to  the  Meditemnean    .        69,881  t(Mis.  16,606  toM. 

From  the  Mediteiranean  to  the  Atlantic    .      130,403    „  68,274    ^ 

Total  of  great  Qoasting   .    «      190,284    „  83,879    „ 

Between  ports  on  tbe  Atlantic  -        .        .   1,486,452    „         1,756,101    „ 
Between  ports  in  the  Mediterranean     .    .      444,784    „  563,381    „ 

Total  «f  small  coasting.       .  1,931^6^^,         8,319,482    „ 

Therefiore,  in  «ght  yeaos,  the  sea  commnnications  between  the  two 

^oaat  lines  of  Fimnoe  ha^  diminished  by  fifity-six  per  tsent     But  this 

npid  redaction  has  not  been  equally  effected  in  the  two  directions  of 

transit,  for  while  the  shipments  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 

— that  is  to  say,  from  all  ports  between  Dunkirk  and  Bayonne  to  all  ports 

between  Port  Vendres  and  Nice — have  fallen  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the 

period  in  question ;  the  shipments  the  other  way  have  decreased  by  only 

£arty-seven  per  cent     And  this  diminution  on  the  long  sea-coasting  has 

occarred  simultaneously  with  a  considerable  increase  on  the  ordinary 

coaatiiig,  between  ports  on  the  same  seaboard.     While  the  former  has 

fdlen  altogether  fifty-six  per  cent,  the  latter  has  gone  up  twenty-five 

per  cent.     Here  the  proportion  is  in  favour  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 

*  Monde  Commercial. 

t  Tableau  g^^ral  du  Commerce  de  la  France. 
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18  not  surprising  when  the  recent  remarkahle  extension  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  France  in  that  sea  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is  natural  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  a  port  should  profit  by  the  development  of  its  foreign 
navigation,  and  the  constant  growth  of  the  maritime  importance  of  Mar- 
seilles gives  a  vigorous  impulsion  to  its  communications  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ports. 

These  various  figures  prove  that  the  merchant  navy  of  France  is  doing 
a  constantly  growing  trade.  In  two  of  its'  elements  only  is  it  going 
backwards :  in  its  whale  fishery  and  in  the  transports  between  its  own 
most  distant  ports.  But  the  decay  of  the  whaling  interest  exists  every- 
where else,  excepting  in  the  United  States  :  while  the  diminution  of  sea- 
carriage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  implies  only  a 
deviation  of  the  line  followed,  and  in  no  way  indicates  any  falling  off  in 
the  real  amount  of  general  traffic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  proved, 
by  the  results  themselves,  that  the  shipping  interest  is  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition. 

But  these  results  have  all,  without  exception,  been  obtained  under  the 
apparent  influence  of  protection  of  some  kind ;  protection  for  the  ship- 
builders by  the  exclusion  of  all  forelfi^-built  vessels ;  protection  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  employed  by  the  reservation  of  the  colonial, 
fishing,  and  coasting  tnides  for  the  national  flag  alone ;  and  protection 
of  the  remaining  third,  in  various  degrees,  by  the  differential  customs 
duties.  The  latter  is,  however,  worthy  of  mention,  rather  to  complete 
the  outline  of  the  system  employed  than  as  exercising  any  really  useful 
influence  on  the  progress  of  French  shipping. 

The  first  of  these  protections,  the  prohibition  of  vessels  constructed 
abroad,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  English  treaty,  and  it  has  been  shown, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  parties  most  affected  by  this  radical  chang^e — the 
builders  themselves — that  no  harm  to  French  interests  is  likely  to  ensue 
from  it. 

The  second  class  of  protection,  the  reservation  of  certain  categories  of 
navigation  for  the  ships  of  the  country,  exbts,  more  or  less,  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  restriction,  everywhere  else ;  the  effect  it  produces 
have,  therefore,  no  special  character,  and  the  progress  obtained  under  it 
does  not  denote  anything  more  than  that  the  maritime  trade  of  France  is 
progressing  like  all  the  other  branches  of  its  commerce. 

But  foreign  navigation  is  advancing  at  a  rate  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  implies  real  activity  and  real  progress,  and, 
without  reopening  the  question  already  discussed,  of  the  causes  of  this 
advance,  it  may  be  taken  to  constitute  die  most  satisfiustory  feature  in  the 
generally  satisfactory  condition  of  French  merchant  shipping. 
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OB, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
Bt   Dudley   Costello. 

CHAPTER  ZZXTII. 
UH  PftTlT  BOUPER  CHEZ  MONSIETTR  COUPEVDBUZ. 

Whateteb  complacent  reminiscenses  may  contribute  to  the  serenity 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Nash  looks  down  upon  his  greatest  archi- 
tectural achievement,  something,  I  should  think,  must  occasionally  rise  to 
disturb  that  serenity,  when  he  surveys  the  boundless  space  of  his  present 
elysium,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  very  stinted  accommodation  winch  he 
g^ve  to  those  who  inhabit  apartments  in  the  Quadrant 

This  part  of  Regent-street  has,  certainly,  a  very  imposing  aspect — the 
exterior  holding  out  promises  which  the  interior  positively  declines  to  per- 
form. In  the  street,  you  think  of  a  palace,  but,  "  open,  sesame,"  you  find 
yourself  in  a  prison;  though  there  be  palaces,  and  large  ones,  that  are 
prisons  too! 

Of  deceptive  appearances,  however,  Alphonse  Noel  Coupendeux  took 
little  heed.    He  had,  in  fact,  been  used  to  them  all  his  life ;  for,  though 
modem  Paris  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  her  outside  seeming,  when  he  lived 
there,  was  nearly  as  specious  then  as  now.     But  this  was  not  so  much  to 
the  point  as  the  nature  of  his  own  profession.     As  a  tailor  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  men  seem  very  different  from  what  they  really  are,  and 
lus  dsuly  experience  told— or  might  have  told  him,  had  ne  cared  to  think 
twice  about  it — ^that,  as  far  as  dress  goes,  the  swindler  and  the  man  of 
fiMhion  are  very  much  alike.     There  are  few  of  us,  let  our  particular 
station  be  ^hat  it  may,  who  have  not  the  same  opportunity  for  comparison 
UM  Alphonse  Coupendeux,  and  if  we  are  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
we  bore  our  friends — and  the  public---by  talking  or  writing  books  on  the 
•object.     That  ingenious  Frenchman,  as  I  have  already  mtimated,  was 
anything  but  philosophical.     He  lived  entirely  for  the  hour,  and  if  the 
htnxT  ministered  to  his  enjoyment,  that  was  all  he  troubled  himself  about. 
Consequently,  he  was  not  in  any  way  surprised,  neither  did  he  indulge  in 
Mevere  moral  reflections,  when  he  saw  that  the  entresol  which  he  wished  to 
lure  conusted  only  of  two  rooms  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions.     They 
liappened,  indeed,  to  be  just  what  he  wanted.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  did 
not  require  an  extensive  bed-chamber, — a  cupboard,  for  that  matter, 
would  have  answered  his  purpose  quite  as  well ;  and  as  for  the  sitting- 
Toom,  in  which  he  followed  his  sartorial  occupation,  was  it  not  gay  P— 
that  is  to  say,  did  it  not  look  upon  the  street,  with  its  ever-moving  crowd 
and  sbifting  incidents* 

Alphonse  Coupendeux  had  his  annoyance,  of  course  :  which  of  us  has 
not?      Tlie  parish  church  stood  too  near  for  his  complete  repose,  its  bells 
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appearing  to  him  to  be  for  ever  tolling.  Had  there  been  an  edict  of 
Nantes  to  revoke,  how  gladl  j  would  he  have  performed  the  part  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  solely  to  have  got  rid  of  "  that  Protestant  noise,"  the 
reason  for  which  he  could  not  by  any  roema  understand.  That  ChristiaQ 
people  should  be  summoned  to  prayer,  was  a  thing  which  never  entered 
into  his  comprehension,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  being  of  the 
very  vaguest.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  versed  in  religious  knowledge, 
that  when  the  meaning  of  his  second  christian  name'  w«8>  upon  some  oc-> 
casion,  adverted  to  by  a  friend,  he  expressed  the  greatest  surprise. 
^'  Tiens !"  he  exclaimed.  *^  Qtie  e'est  drdle,  9a !  Je  n'y  ai  jamais  pens^  f 
It  is  true  I  was  born  at  that  time  of  the  year,  but  I  always  thought  I  waa 
called  after  my  grandfather  Noel^.th*  gpt»er!"  In  his  private  opinion^ 
therefore,  Alphonse  Coupendeux  set  down  the  frequent  bell-ringiog, 
which  so  much  annoyed  him,  to  the  score  of  mortality,  and  had  he 
written  his  travek  he  would  have  proved,  to  the  satitfiietion  of  his  ooun- 
trymen,  that  London  ia  the  most  unhealthy  city  in  the  world.  Setting* 
aside  this  drawbaek,  which,  after  all,  was  not  a  very  strMmaone^  Alphoai»' 
Coupendeux  led  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  life  in  Imentresoiy  maldng  mone^ 
very  quickly,  and  spendmg  what  he  made  ae  fast  as  he  got  it 

We  have  already  assisted  at' one  of  his  soMbb^  but  rae  oeeanon  their 
was  improvised,  and  only  briefly  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  evening  which  I 
am  about  to  describe  there  was  some  preparatioB. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  frequent  the  polite  world,  that  th»  greatest  of 
great  men  is  the  great  man— or  valet —-of  a  gpreat'  g^entlemaQ.  In  faet,^ 
the  great  gentleman  need  not  be  so  very  great  to  account  ftnr  all  Ins 
valet's  greatness ;  for  it  m«t  be  clearly  understood  th«t  the  latter  owes 
soaething  to  himself,  and  is  never  backward  in  payings  it.  If  the  master 
occupies  a  high  position,  well  and  good  ;  the  valet  knows  bow  to  enhanee* 
it.  Should  the  master,  however,  chance  to  be  placed  '^  a  little  lower 
Aan  the  angels,"  the  vaJet  tolerates  while  he  despises* — but  never  fergetr 
\b9  own  dignity. 

Joseph  Duval,  the  valet  of  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade,  was  one  of 
those  who  knew  preeisely  what  was  his  right,  and  always  exacted  it.  Hiv 
pride  did  not^  perhaps,  arise  horn  illustrious  birth,  his  parents  being  sfaop* 
keepers  of  the  Temple,  in  Paris,  where  his  father,  Nieoks  Dernd,  a  c«xtier 
in  a  small  way,  announced  himself  on  an  icriteau  as  ^  Onvrier  de  premi^roF 
chbsse :  Vend  rasoirs  et  se  dit  repasseur,"  under  the  emblem  of  an  open 
pair  of  seisson ;  while  his  mother,  Irma  7ky&  Fauquembergue,  benestdr 
tile  sign  of  the  '<  Petit  SouKer  Blanc,"  pursued  the  modest  calling  of 
'^  piqueuse  de  bottines."  But,  humble  as  were  these  occupations^  Fortunes 
did  not  turn  her  baek  on  skilful  Nicolas  and  ntedest  Irma,  who  tkronrer 
weH  after  theirraarriage,  and,  contrary  to  French  custom,  had  a  numeroos 
ikmily,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  eldest. 

When  Joseph  had  completed  his  course  of  education,  which,  as  vr9 
have  seen,  did  not  imbue  him  very  deeply  with  geographical  lore,  he  de— 
dined  trade  in  favour  of  service ;  not  the  service  <rf  Ws  country,  for  he 
w«»  hieky  enough  to  draw  a  very  high  number,  which  saved  him  fitym 
bearing  arms,  but  that  particular  kind  which  he  caHed  liberty — and,  000- 
sidering  the  liberties  servants  take  with  their  masters^  the  designation  vmr 
not  altogether  wrong.  Beginning  his-  career  before  he  was  well  out  oT 
his-teensj  and  resolved'  to  illustrate  the  professioff  hehad  ohasen,  as 
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aff  to  make  money  by  it»  Joseph  soon  beeame  a  model  Yt^j  and  com- 
manded a  kigfa  price  in  the  doanes^  market.  Of  coone  he  '*  bettered 
Umself '  now  aud  ^n,  but  he  never  lost  a  plaee,  and  when  he  entered 
the  serriee  oi  Monaieor  de  la  Roquetaillade,  the  paper  on  which  his  eha«» 
racter  was  written  was  almost  as  negotiable  as  the  Credit  MokiHery  whioh^ 
in  setveral  partienlars,  it  greatly  resembled*  At  this  period  he  was  a  tall, 
atooit  man,  of  eq^ht-and-tlnrty,  bat  looking  many  years  oider,  owing  to  a 
▼eiy  grave  expression  of  countenance  and  a  head  that  waa  nearly  bald. 
The  French  language*  possesses  no  sueh  word  as  *'  pompions" — neither, 
indeed,  does  oar  own — but  what  that  word  signifies  in  tha  British  ser- 
Tants'-hall  denoted  precisely  the  mwmer  and  bearing  of  Jos^h  Duval. 

In  conformity  with  Bastide's  instructions,  Conpendeaz  had  invited 
Monsieur  Duval  to  a  quiet  little  entertainment  in  the  Quadrant;  and 
within  an  hour  of  the  time  appointed,  alive  to  the  fashiomdde  merit  of 
want  of  punctuality,  the  Comte  de  la  Boquetailiade's  valet  rang  ^e 
efUre$oi  bell.  Alphonse,  vrho  had  been  fuming  with  impatienee,  ran 
down  to  let  him  in,  and  marshalled  his  stat^  visitor  nptstairs,  whose 
stateHneas^  however,  wm  6i^;htly  disturbed  by  his  head  coming,  in  the 
dark,  rather  rudely  into  contact  with  the  very  low  entranoa  of  his  boat's 
apartment.  This  accident,  consequently,  took  something 'from  the  api4mi^ 
with  which  he  would  otherwise  have  saluted  Michel  Bastide^  who  had 
aErived  a  short  time  beliDre. 

But  Bastide  was  too  gencit>a»— or  toe  politic — to  take  the  sHghest 
advantage  of  the  accident.  He  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  portly  valetE 
waa  simply  bowing  to  a  stranger,  and,  coming  fmrward,  returned  the 
iqipaient  compliment 

"  I  am  charmed,  Monsieur  Duval,"  he  said,  "  to  meet  a  gentleman  of 
jour  distinction.  My  Mend  Alpfaonse  had  already  prepared  me  for  your 
arrival." 

^  Yes,  yes  T  said  Conpendeux^  besting  in,  ^'  diat  is^  in  effect  the  case. 
Monsieur  Duval,  let  me  present  to  you  Monsienr  Charka." 

The  ex- valet  of  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetaikide  and  he  ndie  now  held 
tfaact  honoured  place,  thereupon  shook  handsy  and  ¥Owed  they  were  da* 
ligfated — the  mrst  with  vt^nt  enthusiasm,  the  last  inth  condeseendii^ 

**  I  shall  Uke  all  thai  nonsense  out  of  yon,  my  fine  fiaUow,  befbce  I 
fasre  done^"  said  Bastide  to  himself.  <^  Ton  are  exactly  the  aninu^  from^ 
Foissy  into  which  such  a  butcher  as  I  am  deetres  to  stick  his  knife." 

Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  said  : 

^  Our  excellent  friend,  Alphonse,  has  only  half  performed  his  office 
iowaida  me^  Monsieur  Duval.  He  has  simply  mentioned  my  name,  bnt: 
I  think  it  desirable,  as  we  are  strangers,  that  you  should  know  what  ir 
my  oonditicm.  A  prasen  of  your  respectability  has,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Tight  to  demand  that." 

The  portiy  valet  coloured  witii  satisfactbn  at  this  oompUment,  which 
was  pveeisely  of  the  kind  that  suited  him,  and  aeeepked  it  without 
leaerve. 

<<  I  am,"  continued  Bastide,  glancing  rapidiy  at  Coupendeoxv  whom 
he  hsMl  prepaaed— '*  I  am  engaged  in  oommefoe^'' 

"  Highly  respectable,"  muttered  Duval,   who  knew  not  what  ebe* 
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"  A  commerce,"  pursued  the  other,  **  whicli  has  affinity  with  the  pro- 
fession of  our  admirable  host,  whose  hospitality,  I  perceive,  will  not 
permit  us  to  remain  dry-lipped,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time  before 
.  supper.     I  have  the  honour,  therefore,  to  drink  to  your  perfect  health, 
Monsieur  Duval." 

**  To  your  health,  sir,"  replied  Duval,  following  the  example  of  Bas- 
lide,  who  had  taken  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  from  the  side-table  where 
Coupendeux  was  pouring  out  wine. 

<<  To  all  our  healths !"  added  the  latter,  filling  for  himself. 

*'  But,"  observed  Duval,  addressing  Bastide,  "  you  were  saying " 

"  Ah,  true,"  returned  Bastide,  **  the  nature  of  my  commerce.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  Normandy  ?" 

«  No,  sir." 

**  Then  you  do  not  know  the  town  of  Louviers  ?" 

^*  It  is  a  place  I  am  not  acquainted  with." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  there  I  carry  on  my  business,  which  is 
that  of  a  clothier.  The  cloth  of  Louviers,  you  are  aware,  is  the  most 
celebrated  in  France,  and  such  is  the  article  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  deal.  Alphonse,  here,  is  one  of  the  best  customers  I  have  in  this 
country,  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  come,  as  occasion  calls  me." 

"  Have  they  then  no  cloth  in  England  ?"  asked  Duval. 

"  They  are  not  altogether  unprovided,"  replied  Bastide ;  "  but  it  is 
a  poor  sort  of  stuff,  by  no  means  comparable  to  what  we  make  in 
France." 

"  I  can  perfectly  understand  that,"  said  Duval,  who,  if  not  particularly 
wise,  was  eminently  patriotic.  "  This  country,  in  reality,  produces  no- 
thing but  beer." 

"  Which  is  a  miserable  thing  to  drink,"  said  Bastide.  "  Again  to 
your  health,  with  your  permission.  Monsieur  Duval." 

"  Once  more,  sir,  to  yours,"  returned  the  valet,  whose  ice  the  good 
wine  was  beginning  to  thaw. 

During  this  brief  conversation,  Coupendeux  had  been  very  busily  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  supper-table,  on  which  appeared  a  famous  ffahm* 
tine  de  veauy  a  langue  fourree,  d^jambon  de  Mayettce,  a  lobster,  a  gdteau 
cTamandes,  some  fromage  de  Roquefort,  a  plate  of  qucUre  mendiants, 
a  carafe  of  water ;  two  bottles  of  vin  de  Bordeaux,  one  of  Cognac,  and, 
to  crown  all,  in  the  centre  a  bottle  of  Champagne :  not  a  bad  supper  for 
a  French  tailor  to  offer  to  his  friends. 

Monsieur  Duval  seemed  to  be  quite  of  this  opinion,  as  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  surveyed  these  arrangements,  and  suffered  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  to  peep  out,  an  indication  of  his  love  of  good  things  not  lost 
upon  Bastide. 

"  Are  we  waiting  for  anybody,  Alphonse  ?"  bquired  the  merchant 
from  Louviers. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  wait  much  longer,"  replied  Coupen- 
deux, ^'  but  I  expect  another  guest,  an  Englishman,  who  promiied  to 
come." 

«  Who  18  he?"  asked  Bastide. 

*'  His  name  is  Drakeford,"  said  Coupendeux ;  ^^  he  is  immensdy 
rich." 

'*  Ah  I"  observed  Bastide  to  Duval,  ^<  these  rich  Englishmen  always  take 
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libertief ;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  rich  people  always  do.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  consider  wealth.  The  character  of  a  man  is  all  I  look  at.  You  are 
fortunate  I  hope,  Monsieur  Duval,  in  the  choice  you  have  made  ?" 

*'  As  to  that,"  replied  the  valet,  **  I  am  content  The  nobleman  with 
whom  I  have  placed  myself  is  not  only  rich,  but  of  irreproachable  morab 
and  conduct.  He  is,  at  times,  a  little  given,  perhaps,  to  sombre  thoughts 
stnd  habits  of  seclusion,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  inter- 
ference in  my  affairs,  and  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  in- 
clinations." 

**  A  happy  state  of  things,  Monsieur  Duval !  You  are  to  be  envied. 
Just  look  at  the  condition  of  us  poor  merchants !  We  are  dependent 
upon  every  casualty :  bad  crops,  epidemical  diseases,  floods,  fires,  wars, 
snipwrecks,  bankruptcies,  accidents  of  all  kinds!** 

*'  Yes  !*'  said  the  valet,  complacently  stroking  his  chin.  <<  We  are,  in 
truth,  much  better  off  than  you.  Nothing  of  that  kind  affects  us. 
Though  we  are  not  entirely  without  our  anxieties.** 

"  May  I  ask  in  what  respect  ?**  said  Bastide. 

*'  We — I  am  now  speaking  of  my  master,  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetail- 
lade — we  have  some  family  troubles!** 

Bastide  put  on  a  look  of  great  commiseration,  and  Duval  proceeded : 

^  Having  become  the  possessor  of  large  estates.  Monsieur  le  Comte  is 
aatarally  desirous  of  transmitting  them,  with  hb  title,  in  the  direct  line. 
I,  mysefr,  were  I  in  his  position,  should  desire  the  same ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  blame  him." 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,  then,  has  brought  him  no  child  ?*' 

*'  Pardon  me  !     But  she  has  !     And  that  child,  moreover,  is  a  son  !** 

*^  A  wild,  dissipated  young  man,  perhaps  P     Or  iu  a  dying  state  ?** 

"Nwther!** 

^  You  astonish  me!     What  is  it,  then,  that  renders  the  future  doubt- 

Mr 

'*  A  circumstance  of  a  very  delicate  nature — ^bnt  one,  that  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  impart  to  you,  for  I  perceive  you  are  a  person  that  can  be 
trusted.** 

^  It  does  not  become  me  to  boast,  but  my  discretion  is  as  well  known 
as  my  mercantile  reputation.  Any  confidence  with  which  I  may  be 
honoured  will  be  as  secret  as  the  contents  of  my  own  private  ledger.'* 

"  I  will  tell  you  then.  But  is  not  this  gen^eman  very  long  in  ar- 
riving?  "* 

•  *'  Without  doubt,  he  is  ;  and  if  I  were  Coupendeux  I  would  not  wait 
another  moment  HoliL!  Alphonse,  at  the  window  there!  Do  you  see 
anything  of  your  (riend?** 

**  It  is  exactly  for  him  I  am  looking." 

**  But,  in  the  mean  time,  worthy  Monsieur  Duval  and  myself  are  dying 
of  hunger.*' 

^  A  thousand  needles!**  exdumed  Coupendeux,  impatiently.  '*  Why 
does  he  not  come  ?    Just  give  him  another  ten  minutes!*' 

**  Gire  him  ten  minutes !  All  the  events  of  a  life  may  be  crowded 
ioto  ihsit  space!  But,**  said  Bastide,  turning  to  Duval,  "  I  suppose  we 
amat?      My  attention  is  entirely  at  your  service." 

In  terms  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  employed  with 
Coupendeux,  tiie  valet  related  all  he  knew  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetail- 
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lade*8  Ukory,  and  lus  gamiHty  did  not  stop  tkere :  bt  ealsrged,  at  U  the 
went  of  sefffaate — of  eoBfidentnJ  BemmU  espeeklly'—en  otker  matten 
pertaining  to  hit  naater^s  a&irsy  and.  in  sptaiEing  of  faaiilv  difierenees 
mMHioMcL  that  name  of.  I%r  William  Cnmbariand.  The  quick  memory  of 
Battide  oonnaotod  it  atoooe  with  the  ateDe  he  had  wilneawd  in  die  rirer- 
garden  at  Twiekeahaaiiy  bat  he  suffered  no  outward  sign  to  batraj  his 
curiositj  in  the  qaortaaBo  he  earalesriy  pat,  which  reaohed  in  his  being 
informed  that  Madame  de  U.  Roquatiullade  waa  the  oaljr  sisler  of  Mrs. 
Drakeford's  gallant,  elderly  fiiena.  It  is  a  French  habit  to  be  inatten- 
tive to,  or  to  f<»get  Engfisfa  nam6%  and  in  the  early  part  ot  his  career 
Bastide  was  at  im^ucienU  as  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  so  that  tiw^ 
rehition^p  osme  upea  him  now  in  die  shapa  of  a  fact  entirely  new :  it 
was  one,  however,  which  he  was  extremely  glad  te  leant,  an^  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  it  at  the  &rst  opportunity.     With  thb  eiccepdon,  none  of  the 

rienlars  whieh  Duval  communicated  were  any  news  to  him;  but  as 
object  was  to  ingratiato  faimaalf  with  the  narrator,  ha  Ksteoed  to 
every  syllable  as  if  the  subject  wen  oi  the  highest  personal  interest,  and 
rewarded  the  ooasequential  valat's  eoofidenee  with  a  flattering  attention 
that  quite  secured  his  good-wilL 

Baatide  aeoompUshed  his  purpete  in  goed  time,  for  searoeiy  had  Duval 
ceased  spealung  be&re  Coupendenx,  woo  still  remained  at  the  window, 
uttaeed  a  hastyeomlaouition  and  lef^the  room,  returning,  however,  almost 
immediately  with  Mr.  Drakefeed,  who  seemed  very  mueh  blown  and 
heated,  as  if  he  had  been  running  very  fast. 

The  old  confederates  met  as  if  they  had  been  utter  strangers,  the 
simple  action  of  icratehing  his  <^ek  with  his  fbraftager  being  a  sign  on 
the  pari  of  Bastide  ifidiich  Drakeferd  perfectly  understood.  Baatide, 
therefore,  as  well  as  Duval,  was  formally  introduced  to  the  Dew<^omer, 
and  ne  further  time  was  lost  in  sitting  down  to  supper. 

Either  the  speed  with  which  he  had  hastened  to  keep  his  appointment^ 
or  soate  other  disturbing  eanse,  at  first  prevented  M&  Drakeford  from 
enjoying,  like  die  rest,  the  good  things  that  loaded  die  board.  Whib 
Coupendeux  talked  and  ate  as  fast  as  possible,  Bastide  followii^  hit 
example  with  more  mederation,  and  the  knife-and-fotk  practm  of  the 
Comte  de  la  RoquetaiUade'a  vadet  evincing  duit,  if  his  mental  capacity^ 
was  not  grea^  his  appetite  was  prodigious^  Mr.  Drakelbrd  sat  altogether 
silent.  Ue  was  listaiii^g— -not  to  the  oonversatton  whieh  waa  going  on 
^diough  he  could  have  borne  his  part  in  it  had  he  been  so  minded,  for 
he  spoke  F^eneh.  very  wellr-— but  to  external  sounds,  and  kept  turning  his 
head  every  moment  as  if  he  expeoted  some  one  to  enter  whose  presence 
would  have  been  unwelcome.  Gradually,  however,  his  agitation  sub* 
sided,  nothing  occurred  from  without  to  realise  the  apprehensions  he 
teemed  i»  eirteftain,  and  after  hastily  swallowing  dnee  or  four  glasses  of 
wine,  he  became  as  companionable  as  any  one  there.  Bastide  notieed  his> 
abstraction  and  the  subsequent  ^angev  but  refrained  £rom  inquiring  the 
cause  in  the  presenee  of  Duval,  who,  under  the  influenee  of  the  botde» 
was  beginning  ta  make  himself  very  oomfortidile.  For  »  man  of  his 
calihw^  indeed,  the  pendeieye  valet  became  oomparatively  lively,  and 
when  the  champagne  waa-nncarked,  uid>ent'ee  fur  at  to  fiMur  the  coai— 
parny  with  m  teng'^ptmoipally  lor  the  rtassa  that  he  prided  hhnself  on 
hit  voiec^  whicii  wowd  hapve  beea  move  agfecaUt  tm  Ustaa  te  had  it.no4r 
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been  slightly  cracked.  There  was^  a  certain  appropriatooefls  in  Ae 
refmn — wtooh  Coapeodeax  heartily  joined  in — andy.  therefore^  it  if  hem 
sei  dowo»  with  the  stnger'a  squeaking  aioentuation.: 

"  Man— ger  et.  boi— re» 

Voila  la  gloi — re 
Dont  nous  devons  e — tre  jaloux: 

La  ^Tirman— di — se, 

Qnoi  qu'on  en  di — se. 
Est  Ic  mtil— 4enr  p^ — eh^  de  to-oiMm-ons  !'* 

Duing  thie  melody  Baetide  £oinid  the  opportunity  he  wm  aeekiog,  of 
speaking  to  Drakeford  unobserved. 

'*  What  ipaa  the  matter  mtk  yon  when  you  came  in  ?"  he  said,  in  an 
nnder  toae^  as  if  he  waa  talking  to  one  of  the  withered  filberts  on  his 
plate. 

'*  The  BoWea  w««  after  me/'  refdied  Drakeford,  in  the  same  key  and 
ohsBnring  tiie  same  mannor. 

Bastide^s  sallow  cheek  became  a  shade  paler,  and  he  threw  a  fiurtLre 
glanee  around  him. 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Those  beggars  at  the  fire-office  dispute  my  claim,"  retomed  Drake- 
fiord.  ^'  And  that's  not  the  worst  part  of  it !  They  will  have  it— <»n- 
finmd  their,  impndenee — that  I  set  the  place  on  fire  myself  and  the  kmg 
and  the-  short  of  it  is^  that  they  applied  Aur  a  warrant  against  me.  Liiekilyy, 
I  got  scent  of  it,  and  bolted." 
#    ^'  And  eame  here,  direct?" 

**  Jnsise.  Having  told  Goopy  I  should— on  aeoonnt  of  the  squalling- 
party  hem — fant  I  didn't  expect  this  cross." 

"  I  suppose  not     What  ^  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

^  The  best  I  eon^  of  course.  Stay  here  till  the  coast  is  oleac  To- 
iBgbt^  at  all  events.     This  is  as  safe  a.plaoe  as  any." 

"  And  to-naorrow  ?" 

*"  Ssod  for  RaliB.     It  will  then  depend  upon  what  he  says." 

'<Whtte'6Mrs.D.?" 

«Dewn  at  her  aunt's." 

*'  Esty's  with  her,  I  suppose  ?** 

''  Of  ceursA  Where  else  ^onld  she  be  P  That  feUow's  at  it  again ! 
'  Manger  et  beire !'  He  seems  fit  for  notlung  else.  And  where  haveyoM 
been?     They  say  yoa're  wMited,  too !" 

"  I  believe  so.  But  they  will  not  find  me.  Unless  by  mistake.  Ta- 
prevent  that  I  must  wish  you  good  night." 

"  So  soon !     Won't  you  stay  and  have  your  share  of  this  pigeon  p" 

'*  fie  must  go  with  me.     I  have  promised  to  see  him  safe  home." 

**  So  you  can,  when  we've  done  with  him." 

*•  Ah !  that  must  not  be  to-night.  I  have  other  uses  for  him.  Besides, 
he  is  hardly  worth  plucking." 

«  You  want  him  all  to  yourself.     That's  not  fair !" 

«*  You  are  wrong.  I  mean  to  turn  him  to  account  another  way.  ^  But 
if  it  were  ever  so  much  worth  while,  this  is  not  the  time  for  gratifying 
your  wishes.  Suppose  the  Bobbies — as  you  call  them^were  to  drop  in 
upon  uaall?" 
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'<  Then  vou  would  go  to  quod  as  well  as  L  I  see!  Every  one  for 
himself.     It's  a  deuced  pitj,  though :  he's  getting  so  jolly  drank !" 

"  The  greater  reason  why  he  should  not  stay.  Thank  you,  Monsieur 
Duval,  for  your  excellent  song.  You  ought  to  be  the  first  tenor  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  You  have  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  Duprez.  But  do  you 
know  it  is  getting  very  late?" 

"  Late!"  stuttered  Duval.     «*  What  does  that  signify  ?" 

"  Late!"  echoed  Coupendeux,  who  had  not  received  "  the  office/'  and 
did  not  like  so  soon  to  part  with  a  guest  whose  want  of  skill  at  ecarte  he 
reckoned  on.     "  It  is  only  ten  o'clock  !" 

''  You  mistake,  Alphonse !"  said  Bastide,  showing  his  watch.  "  It  is 
past  twelve.** 

Coupendeux  perceived,  by  a  look  from  Bastide,  that  he  must  agree. 

^'  To  think,  *^  ne  said,  "  of  the  time  passing  so  quickly.  It  is,  as  yon 
say,  past  twelve  !** 

"Twelve,  or  one,  what  matters!"  said  Duval,  courageously. 

*'  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  then,  is  a  person  so  quiet  and  easy,  that 
you  can,  I  suppose,  twist  him  round  your  finger!" 

There  was  so  much  of  the  manner  of  the  person  he  spoke  of  in  Bastide's 
severely  cynical  expression  of  countenance,  that  the  tipsy  man  was  in  an 
instant  sobered. 

"  Oh  yes!"  he  replied,  with  confusion,  ^'  in  that  respect,  you  conjecture 
rightly.  He  is — what  you  say — very  quiet — ^and  easy !  But,  I  agree 
with  you.  We  have  already  exceeded  our  time.  It  is  better  that  we 
should  be  going." 

"  And,  with  your  permission,"  said  Bastide,  "  I  will  do  myself  the  honoui^ 
to  accompany  you  to  your  hotel.  The  streets  of  London  are  not  always 
very  safe  at  this  hour,  and  being  a  stranger  to  them,  you  might  lose  your 
way."  V  ^  ^ 

The  big  valet's  courage  was  not  in  correspondence  with  his  exterior, 
and  he  thankfully  accepted  this  offer.  While  he  was  putting  on  his  cloak, 
Bastide  contrived  to  say  a  few  words  to  Drakeford,  vmom  he  then 
formally  saluted,  and  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by  his  interesting  charge. 
When  he  reached  the  door  of  Duval's  hotel,  the  object  was  achieved  ror 
which  he  had  been  scheming.  The  merchant  of  Louviers  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  his  new  friend. 

*^  1  accept,  with  pleasure,"  said  Bastide,  shaking  hands.  ^*  Depend 
upon  it,  I  will  keep  my  promise.  Here  is  my  address.  Be  kind  enough 
not  to  lose  the  card ;  and  write  to  say  when  you  are  disengaged.  I  am 
always  at  your  service." 
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CHAPTER  ZXXVm. 
SIR  iriLLIlK'S  PBOFOSALi 

It  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  man  who 
requires  advice  in  love  affairs  never  brings  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

While  Mrs.  Drakeford's  voice  still  rang  in  his  ears,  Sir  William  Cum- 
berland believed  himself  bold  enough  to  follow  her  counsel,  but  the  further 
be  receded  £rom  that  lady's  presence,  the  weaker  grew  the  resolution  she 
had  inspired,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had 
been  told  Esther  was,  his  courage,  like  that  of  Acres,  had  oozed  through 
lus  fingers'  ends. 

His  hesitation  to  enter  was  increased  by  the  silence  within.  Had 
Esther  been  singing,  as  was  her  general  habit  when  alone,  he  might  have 
ventured  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  so,  under  cover  of  the 
music,  have  approached  her  unperceived ;  but  conscious  that  he  meditated 
evil,  his  coward  heart  quailed  at  the  unusual  stillness,  and  he  lingered  on 
the  threshold,  endeavouring  to  devise  an  excuse  for  disturbing  the  object 
of  his  unworthy  passion. 

It  offered  itself,  at  last,  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mrs.  Drakeford's 
pet  spaniel,  which  came  running  in  from  the  garden,  and  scratched  at  the 
drawmg-room  door.  The  sight  of  the  dog  recalled  the  words  of  its 
owner.  What !  He,  an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  a&aid  to  face  a 
timid  girl  of  eighteen !  How  Mrs.  Drakeford  would  laugh  and  sneer  at 
his  embarrassment !  The  fear  of  her  ridicule  decided  him,  and  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer. 

'*  Zoe,"  he  said,  entering  the  room,  ^*  is  like  every  one  else,  Miss 
Drakeford:  never  happy  when  away  from  you.  I  have  given  ad- 
mittance to  your  favourite,  and  availed  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  her 
privilege." 

Esther's  back  was  towards  Sir  William  as  he  approached,  but  she  turned 
on  hearing  him  speak. 

"  You  are  in  your  own  house,  Sir  William,**  she  said,  coldly ;  "  and 
this  room,  I  believe,  is  common  to  all.  It  is  certainly  not  exclusively 
mine." 

"  But  were  it  so,  Miss  Drakeford,"  returned  her  admirer,  ''  I  trust  you 
would  not  look  upon  me  as  an  intruder." 

"  The  idea  of  intrusion,"  observed  Esther,  "  presupposes  a  sense  of 
annoyance." 

^'  And  you  feel  none  at  seeing  me,  I  trust,"  said  Sir  William,  dropping 
into  a  chair  close  to  where  she  was  seated. 

*'  I  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,"  she  answered,  "  nor  do  I  know 
why  you  should  suggest  it" 

«<  I  feared,"  he  said,  '^  that  I  had  offended  you,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you  alone.  Believe  roe,  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  in- 
tention." 

*•  Your  intentions.  Sir  William,"  replied  Esther,  "are  best  known  to 
yourself.  If  they  are  free  from  reproach,  your  words  and  actions  may 
easily  be  made  to  correspond." 
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This  language,  from  a  cheerful,  free-spoken,  warm-hearted  girl  like 
Esther,  indicated  plainly  that  grounds  for  offence  existed,  and  that  the 
offence  itself  was  one  not  to  be  ligbtlj  owrlooked.  Sir  William  knew 
the  cause  well  enough,  but  ialt  Us  way  like  people  on  uncertain  ice, 
whicb  may  break  beneath  their  weight  or  suffer  them  to  pass  safely 
over.  AU  was  not  quite  safe  here,  but  still  he  diouglit  he  might 
venture. 

"  I  perceive,  llfiss  Drakeford,**  he  said,  *'  that  you  bear  ma&ce  against 
me  for  expressions  hastily  uttered.  Surely  I  committed  no  g^reat  crime 
in  telling  you  how  deep  an  impression  vour  beauty,  your  accomplishments 
had  made !  If  that  was  a  sin,"  he  added,  with  as  much  sprightlines  as 
lie  could  throw  into  his  manner — ^'  I  fear  I  must  continue  a  sinner,  for 
the  impression  is  indelible.  You  can't  find  feult  with  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  your  charms !" 

"  If,**  returned  Esther,  "  you  so  well  remember  your  fault,  your  memory 
should  teach  you,  Sir  Winiam,  to  avoid  its  repetition.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  spoken  to  as  you  are  now  speaking." 

''And  yet,"  said  Sir  William,  who,  by  this  time,  had  once  more 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  *'you  must  always  liave  been 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  hearing  it  I  A  beautiful  girl  like  you  is  safe  to 
have  bad  plenty  of — what  shall  I  say — admirers.  Come,  now,  con- 
fess— Fm  not  the  first,  by  a  score  or  two,  to  tell  you  how  pret^  ymi 
are." 

"You  are  the  first,  at  least,"  retorted  'Esfher,  ''who  have  expressed 
such  an  opinion  so  rudely." 

"  Forgive  my  manner,  then,'*  he  continued,  "  for  die  sake  of  my  sin- 
cerity. Rudely !  No !  You  are  too  charming  a  creature  lor  any  one  to 
be  rude  to.  Say  rather  that  I  express  myself  honestly^-bluntly,  if  you 
will — but  at  all  events  in  downrignt  earnest.  Why  should  there  be  any 
concealment  about  it  ?  I  love  you,  Esther,  and  if  my  love  «ind  as  mum 
money  as  you  choose  to  spend  can  make  you  happy,  take  me  fer  whst  1 
am  worth. — ^Voil^  le  fin  mot  T 

"  You  said  something  to  this  effect  before,"  returned  Esther — **  and 
my  answer  was  meant  to  be  decisive.  Your  attentions,  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  offer  them,  are  the  reverse  of  agp:«eable  to  me.  I  fasve  no 
ambition  to  occupy  a  station  which  others,  no  doubt,  aspire  to.  Our 
ways  of  life  lie  in  different  directions,  and  I  beg,  once  for  all,  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  follow  mine  in  peace." 

"  But  this  is  unreasonable — Esther — ^iss  Drakeford.  You  state  no 
objection  beyond  your  own  alleged  want  of  inclination  to-— to— matrimony. 
Let  me  know  what  it  is  you  dislike  in  me — and  then  we  can  feirly  come 
to  an  understanding.  You  won^t  quarrel  with  my  temper,  that  I  promise 
you.  You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything.  Do  what  you  please 
— ^go  where  you  please — only  let  me  go  witnyoul  As  to  settlements — 
name  anything  in  reason,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complun.  I*m 
sure  I  can't  say  more  !'* 

"  You  say  too  much.  Sir  William.  I  am  very  young,  and  have  seen 
very  litUe  of  the  world,  but  I  am  convinced  there  can  be  no  happiness  in 
an  ill-assorted  union." 

"  Esther — Esther — woman  as  you  seem,  you  talk  like  a  child !     Why 
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^hauld  oar.mkm  lie  81  Mitptcd?  lieve  you,  md  «m  qvhe  wiling -to 
take  my  chtaee  of  3NKir  hmng  me  in  wtorn.  You  ate  yemng^  bb  yoa 
gay,  and  your  koonAedge  of  oie  world  k  not  ajitoMifn,  I  Eke  yna  M 
the  better  fixr  that  ^t  yan  will  get  okUr,  and  wiozidly  teifaiMce  mil 
eooo  eone.  Whan  it  does  yoa  iriU  be  eony  jto  find  yaa  rave  ateod  in 
your  own  light  Yoa  aee  wlnt  a  plain  ^ow  I  aoi.  I  think  moie  of 
yoor  k^eretls  Aon  I  do  of  my  own." 
'^Intereate!" 

<<  Yes :  Batwithstanding  that  MeniU  onrl  of  ihe  %  When  a  gisrl 
aettlea  for  life,  her  iaterette ought  to  be^  ficit  thing  tiK>aght  oC  Sim- 
pose  I  were  to  ^  to^macrow,  and  nothiDg  feeurad  to  my — aay  wi&. 
Where  would  she  be  then  p  Now,  I*m  quite  ready  to  do  whatanar  yeai 
or  Mss.  Daakafoid  Hki^  at  onee.  No  lawyer'a  noDaenae,  hampering 
with  all  aarts  of  canditiooa — waa^g  time  to  no  parpan.  The  moae^r 
flhall  be  paid  down  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  my  buiker ;  lodged  in  year 
iiam»— ^t»i,  twaatty  thoaaaad— only  say  the  amoant  1" 

Sir  William  paused,  his  e^nas  fisosd  an  Esther's  oaoateiBuna,  whieh  he 
eloaely  aerutbisad.  Had  he  -toached  the  mht  ehordf  Waa  ahe  acces- 
aible  to  the  lore  oi  wealth  ?  And  then,  &e  frankness  i»f  his  speech ! 
How  MMn  his  condaet,  how  honeat  his  aantiniaatB  1  The  freedom,  tao, 
whidi  he  proffaied !  Surely  he  had  profited  hy  Mm.  Drafceford's  lesson, 
and,  without  her  fiirther  asaiatanee,  waa  ahooA^  nap  the maard  of  ha 
w^-ealcakted  geaetedty. 

But  no  flashed  ehaek,  no  apafiJiag  e^  faetrayed  the  aveoeas  of  Sir 
William's  appall.  As  eahnly  as  if  Sm  wene  damning  ^aoap  or  fish  at 
dinner,  Esther  Tweeted  the  offer,  whose  inaidioas  ^uq»osa,  happily,  she 
Healed  to  comprehend.  How,  indeed,  without  pretemataoml  knowledge, 
could  she  have  been  Mwnae  of  the  &et — ao  'cloMy  was  kept  the  secret 
which  even  Mza.  Drakaford  only  suspected — fiiat  Sir  Wiflwaa  Cuaiber- 
land  already  had  a  wife,  the  inmate  of  a  hmatic  asyhun  f  The  lawyers  J 
Yes;  they  would  hare  hampered  affiurs  widi  a  vengeaneo  !  The  tnmp 
tation  of  an  «nti*M]ptial  aettleraant  was  a  gteat  one,  and  omftily  eet  in 
the  fbregronnd,  but,  unluckily  for  Sir  William,  it  proved  a  fSsilnre. 

"  I  am  very  mach  oUiged  to  you.  Sir  WilHam,"  she  said,  ^^  hut  I 
have  ao  other  answer  to  give  than  that  vdbich  you  hvwe  heard  already. 
It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  state  the  grooods  of  asy  objeetion  to 
yoor  proposal ;  let  it  suffice  for  you  to  know  that  they  are  insurmount- 
able." 

for  a  moment  a  strange  tremor  quickened  Sir  William's  pulse,  as  the 
lear  crossed  his  mind  that  Esther  knew  his  secret^  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection convinced  him  that  it  was  impossible,  for,  had  it  been  so,  her 
calnoDess  must  have  given  way  to  indignation.     This  was  reassuring  in 
one  sense,  though  not  in  another;  for  Elsther's  words  implied  something 
nearly  akin  to  personal  antipathy.     He  rose,  and  paced  the  room  in 
▼exation.     He  could  not  abandon  his  project;  he  coveted  the  possession 
of  Esther  too  eagerly  to  relinquish  her  on  a  refusal — once — twice — even 
ten  times  repeated.     What  should  he  say  ? — how  persuade — how  force 
ber — for  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  stop  at  anything — ^how  force  her  to 
accept  the  terms  he  offered  ? 

As  he  traversed  the  apartment,  now  glancing  at  Esther,  who  had 
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taken  up  the  book  with  which  she  had  preriously  been  engaged,  now 
looking  round  him  as  if  for  aid,  he  perceived  Mrs.  Drakeford  in  the 
garden,  slowly  advancing  towards  the  house.  He  suddenly  checked  his 
pace,  and  observing  that  Esther  did  not  raise  hev  head,  turned  to  the 
window,  and  made  a  signal  which  the  quick  eye  of  his  ally  immediately 
caught  and  comprehended.     Sir  William  then  spoke  ag^ain. 

'^  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  Miss  Drakeford,  that  you  will  alto- 
gether turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  I  have  said.  I  make  allowance  for  hesi- 
tation ;  the  question  is  one  of  moment ;  consider  it,  without  prcnudice ; 
again,  I  say,  I  ask  only  for  your  consent — the  terms  with  which  it  is 
accompanied  I  leave  to  you.  My  whole  fortune  is  at  your  disposition — 
as  entirely  as  my  affection." 

Saying  this,  as  if  he  were  the  very  impersonation  of  disinterested, 
generous  feeling,  and  utterly  free  £rom  guile,  Sir  William  left  the 
room. 

Absorbed  as  Esther  had  appeared  to  be  in  her  book,  the  instant  he  was 
gone  she  cast  it  aside,  and  uttered  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  Whence  it  arises,"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  know  not — but  the  very  sight 
of  that  man  is  hateful  to  me !  It  is  a  crime,  perhaps,  to  feel  as  I  do 
towards  him,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Say  what  he  will,  he  fails  to  remove 
my  conviction  of  his  insincerity.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  fate  is  mine ! 
Not  one  person  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  I  can  turn  for  a  word  of 
advice  or  sympathy  !  Mrs.  Drakeford  !  My  instinctive  fear  tells  me  that 
she,  of  all  others,  is  my  most  dangerous  enemy !  Of  those  with  whom 
she  is  connected  I  shudder  to  think.  No  truth  or  honesty  in  any  of 
them !  But  I  will  break  the  tie  that  binds  me,  if  I  have  only  the  alter- 
native of  begging  my  bread !" 

In  the  hall  Sir  William  encountered  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

<*  It  is  useless,''  he  said.  *'  That  girl  is  impenetrable.  She  has  no 
more  heart  or  imagination  than  a  stock  or  a  stone !  Think  of  her  re- 
fusing twenty  thousand  pounds — and  the  bait  of  the  wedding-ring  !" 

''  You  should  have  let  me  see  her  first  before  you  showed  her  the  beet 
card  in  your  hand,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford.  '*  But,  as  I  said  before, 
leave  her  to  me.  Take  your  horse,  and  ride  ever  so  far.  Go  to  town — 
stav  there  for  the  night — I  will  turn  your  absence  to  account.  In  four- 
and-twenty  hours  the  tables  shall  be  turned.'* 
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IV. 

guildhall— PAST  AND  PBB8BVT. 

While  our  Lord  Mayor  is  on  his  way  to  Guildhall,  in  his 
grand  state-coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  we  will  proceed  thither 
before  him,  and  enter  the  ^reat  hall. 

From  its  magnitude  ana  the  character  of  its  architecture,  this 
time-honoured  hall,  now  four  centuries  and  a  half  old,  and  fraught 
with  a  multitude  of  historical  recollections,  cannot  fail  to  command 
admiration  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  viewed.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  fifty-five 
high,  and  its  size  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  will  hold, 
and  indeed  did  hold  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  entertainment 
about  to  be  described,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  persons. 

The  hall  was  the  first  part  of  the  edifice  erected.  Begun  in  1411 , 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Thomas  Knolles,  then  Mayor,  its  walls 
were  so  solidly  constructed  that  they  withstood  the  ravages  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  It  is  delightml  to  reflect  that  the  renowned 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  first  favourite  of  our  boyhood,  can 
be  associated  with  this  vast  chamber,  as  he  no  doubt  superintended 
its  construction,  witnessed  its  completion,  traversed  it  almost  dail^, 
and  constantly  sat  within  it,  during  his  third  and  last  mayoralty,  m 
1419.  That  he  loved  it  is  certain,  since  his  executors,  only  three 
years  later — alas!  that  he  should  have  gone  so  soon! — in  fidfil- 
ment  of  his  bequest,  contributed  a  sum  of  money  towards  paving 
the  floor  with  ^^  hard  stone  of  Purbeck,''  glazing  its  windows,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Mayor's  courts^  and  embemshing  them  with 
his  arms.  What  scenes  has  not  this  storied  hall  witoessed  since 
Whittington's  day  1  But  though  manv  a  worthy  Mayor  has  oc- 
cupied it  since,  none  worthier  than  he  has  ever  set  foot  within  it. 
His  kindly  name  alone  suffices  to  fling  a  charm  over  the  place. 

In   process  of  time,  many  courts  and  chambers,  required  by 


*  All  figkti  rm$rved, 
VOX-  u. 
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the  various  municipal  officecs,  were  added  to  the  hall,  but  we 
fihall  not  tarrj  to  describe  them,  but  come  at  once  to  the  year 
1501^  when  a  grand  desideratum  was  supplied  by  Sir  John  Shaw^ 
goldsmith,  then  Lord  Mayor,  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  held 
m  profound  r^pect  by  all  convivial  eitizeot.  Sir  Jobi  Shaw 
— we  have  pleasure  in  repeating  his  name — btrilt  a  goodly  kitchen, 
with  large  nveplacesy  ospiible  of  fomishinff  prodigious  banquets,  and 
from  that  date  the  famous  Corporation  feasts  commenced.  With 
three  hundred  vmi  sixty  grvnd  banquets  before  m,  are  we  wron^ 
in  maintaining  that  Sir  John  Shaw's  name  ought  to  be  venerated  r 
We  r^et,  however,  to  add,  that  this  fine  old  kitchen,  which, 
when  Lord  Mayors'  dinners  were  dressed  "  at  home,"  was  found 
equal  to  an  unlimited  demand  upon  its  resources,  has  since  been 
converted  to  other  and  less  hospitable  uses. 

In  the  ill-omened  year,  1  66d,  when  so  many  ancient  structures 
perished,  Guildhall  wat  invaded  by  th«  traawndous  conflagration 
which  then  devastat^  the  City,  and  its  beautiful  Gothic  open- 
work timber  roo^  with  carved  pendazits.  resembling  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  other  combustible  parts  of  the  buildi^^ 
wtirely  consumed.  The  solidity,  however,  of  the  masonry— -the 
walls  being  six  oc  seven  feet  in  diicknets — saved  the  bulk  of  the 
edifice,  ana  within  three  years  afterwards  it  was  restored  at  a  cost 
of  2fi00/.'^re8tored,  though  not  to  its  pristine  beautv.  The  rich 
stained  glass  of  olden  days  could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  mul» 
Koned  windows;  the  fine  arched  timber  roof  could  not  be  replaced: 
and  an  architectural  taste  true  as  that  which  famished  its  original 
design  did  not  superintend  its  reconstruction. 

But  if  fault  must  needs  be  found  with  certain  portions  of  the 
•interior;  if  we  cannot  admire  the  present  flat  roof  divided  into 
panels,  or  the  mean  windows  disfiguring  the  upper  story,  what 
aaust  be  said  of  the  exterior  of  the  ttracture,  which,  m  1790 
(some  thdrty  years  subeequent  to  the  date  of  our  story,  we  axe 
liaf>py  to  say)^  was  bereft  of  all  its  venerable  cluuracter,  and  a 
fimitage  substituted  equally  anomalous  and  tasteless,  wmch  has 
been  very  properly  described  ^'as  an  abortive  attemnt  to  blend 
the  Pointed  style  with  the  Ghnecian,  and  both  wita  the  East 
Indian  manner^?  On  this  fagade  is  inscribed  the  civic  mottoy 
^^  Domim  dirige  nos^'^  which  has  been  construed  as  a  prajrer  from 
the  Corporation  to  be  better  guided  in  future  in  their  choice  of  aA 
ar^itect. 

But  though  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  completeness  of  the  in* 
terior  of  the  great  hall,  these  are  lost  in  its  general  grandeur  and 
beauty.  The  miffhty  pointed  arched  windows  at  the  east  and 
west,  occupying  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  chamber,  with  their 
muUionsy  mouldings,  and  tracery,  are  exceedingly  fine,  though,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  the  old,  deep-djred  glass  could  be  restored^ 
instead  of  the  garish  panes  ^riag  with  royal  arms,  orders  of  the 
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Gsrter,  Ac,  wUk  which  the  upper  compaxtmentt  are  at  pceKmi 
fiQedL  At  the  mim  ftre  hurge  mi  lofty  pointed  wiodowUf  mrmtl 
of  which  have  been  imlbriiuiatelj  blocked  up  by  eenotapha  to 
be  noticed  poeseBtlyy  but  the  ekwtared  demi-piUaii  between  then^ 
nd  the  aroadefl  breath,  ane  of  great  beauty.  Abore  the  ca^tali 
of  the  piUaiB  are  shields  embhi^Ded  with  the  anna  of  the  ^' 
Companies.  On  the  ncartb^eastward  piUar  are  the  arms  of  F 
and  on  the  sonth^eastward  ptUar  the  arms  of  the  Ci^  of  T 

Beneath  the  great  eaalem  window  is  the  ancient  dais,  on  whioh 
a  jdatfom  is  set*  raised  some  feet  above  the  paTement,  and  p«rtjp 
tiooed  fion  the  body  of  tfie  hall  by  a  wainseoted  traveoe.  Here 
the  Gonrts  of  Hustings  are  hddt  occasionally  the  Court  of  Ex* 
cfaeaner,  and  here  the  Cbj  deetions  axe  conducted.  At  ^  naf 
of  ue  dais,  and  beneath  the  great  window,  may  be  seen  a  range 
of  eaiqnisiteljr  wrought  niche  canopies.  Similar  oanonies^  but  ei 
recent  execution^  wm  be  found  at  tne  other  end  of  the  nail. 

Several  of  the  windows  on  the  north  sidey  as  already  remarked, 
are  now  closed  by  large  marble  omiotaphs  reared  by  the  City  in 
memory  of  disdnguished  persons.  Amongst  these  manorials  is  one 
demoted  to  a  personage  mentioned  in  our  story,  Alderman  Beok* 
£w^  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  and  whose  fiunons 
speech  to  €rear^  IIL,  in  answer  to  his  nugesty's  unfavourable 
reeeption  of  a  Bemonstrance  from  the  Corporation  in  1770^  is 
reootded  upon  the  pedestaL  Pennant  describes  this  monument 
as  ^  a  marble  group  <^  good  workmanship,  with  London  and 
Commerce  whimpering  like  two  marred  diUdres,  executed  soon 
after  the  year  1770,  by  Mr.  Bacon.  The  principal  figune  (Beok^ 
fimi)  was  ahK>  a  giant  in  his  day,  the  raw-head  and  Moody 
bones  to  the  |;ood  iblks  in  St  James's;  which,  while  Benmi* 
aiianoee  were  m  fuahkm,  annually  haunted  the  court  in  tecr^ 
toams/*  Here  is  also  the  monument  by  Bacon,  and  a  noble  week 
it  is,  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  will  likewise  figure 
in  these  pages.  Opposite  the  sculptured  memorial  of  the  greatest 
of  our  statesmen  and  orators  is  the  cenotaph  of  his  illustrious  soa^ 
the  inheritor  of  bis  hi^h  qualities.  Here  also  are  monuments  of  the 
bsroes  of  Tra&lgar  and  Waterloo. 

But  we  must  now  examine  two  well-known  occupants  of  the  halL 
In  cmpceite  a^es,  at  the  west  end,  snd  upon  octagonal  columnst 
atend  the  two  guardian  giants,  yclept  Gog  and  Magog.  Old 
Strffe  pretends  that  these  mysten<His  figures  represent  an  ancinnt 
Bditon  and  a  Saxon,  and  some  believe  them  to  be  of  no  greater 
nBtaqnity  than  C%iarles  the  Second's  day;  but  we  reject  these  notions 
ahqgether.  Thw  origin  is  buried  in  obscurity.  We  su^>ect  they 
were  fashioned  by  Merlin,  or  some  equally  potent  enchanter.  If  they 
weme  tried  by  the  Great  Fire,  they  came  out  of  it  uninjured.  Gos; 
in  jHSned  with  a  halberd,  and  Magog  with  a  pokaxe,  from  which 
a  ball  set  round  witil^  spikes.  Their  mighty  limbs,  fgso- 
K  2 
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tesque  attire,  bushy  black  beards,  penthouse-like  brows  OTer- 
shadowing  great  protruding  eyes,  which  seem  ever  disposed  to 
wink  at  you,  ana  wondrous  uneaments  in  which  ferocity  is  so 
happily  blended  with  joviality  and  merriment,  must  be  familiar 
to  all.  Familiar  also  is  the  veracious  legend  connected  with 
them.  We  all  devoutly  believe,  that  at  dead  of  night,  when  the 
clock  strikes  one,  these  marvellous  images  become  suddenly  in- 
stinct with  life,  and,  leaping  down  upon  the  pavement,  look  out 
for  supper,  regaling  themselves  upon  whatever  eatables  and  drink- 
ables they  may  be  lucky  enough  to  meet  with,  searching  for  a 
terrified  apprentice  in  the  Little  Ease,  and  sometimes,  when  hard 
pressed,  devouring  a  beadle,  great-coat,  three-comer^  hat,  staff 
and  all.  Space  is  wanting  just  now,  but  in  the  course  of  our 
story  we  hope  to  find  occasion  to  recount  another  legend  of  the 
two  gigantic  hall-keepers,  equally  as  veracious  as  the  foregoing, 
and  not  so  generally  known. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale,  however,  the  giants  did  not  occupy 
their  present  position,  but  were  far  better  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hall,  exactly  where  Alderman  Beckford's  cenotaph  is  now  fixed* 
Here  was  the  old  entrance  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court.  Over  the  steps 
conducting  to  it  was  a  large  balcony,  supported  by  four  iron  pillari^ 
in  the  form  of  palm-trees,  the  branches  and  foliage  of  which  formed 
a  sort  of  arbour.  In  front  of  this  picturesque-looking  balcony 
was  a  curious  old  clock  with  three  dials,  set  in  an  oaken  frame, 
at  the  comers  of  which  were  carved  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  with 
the  figure  of  Time  on  the  top,  and  a  cock  on  each  side  of  him. 
On  brackets  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  steps  were  placed  Gog 
and  Magog;  thus  establishing,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived,  a 
mysterious  connexion  between  them  and  the  clock.  But  the 
old  entrance  is  now  walled  up;  the  picturesque  balcony  with  the 
palm-trees  is  swept  away ;  and  the  quaint  old  clock  is  gone.  How 
the  jovial  giants  must  long  for  it  back  again  I 

At  the  sides  of  the  steps,  and  in  somewhat  too  close  proximity  to 
the  gigantic  guardians,  were  two  cells,  denominated,  from  their 
narrow  limits  and  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  ^^  Little  Ease,''  in 
which  unruly  apprentices  were  occasionally  confined  by  order  of 
the  City  Chamberlain,  where,  if  the  offenders  were  detained  during 
the  night,  the  riants  were  sure  to  find  them  out,  battering  at  the 
cell  doors  with  nalberd  and  poleaxe,  and  bellowing  fearfully  while 
trying  to  get  at  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  scared  apprentices 
did  not  require  a  second  night  in  the  Little  Ease.  Underneath 
the  great  hall  is  a  crypt  of  extraordinary  architectural  beauty, 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  super- 
stmcture. 

Ordinarily,  at  the  period  of  our  tale — though  just  now  all  the  pic- 
tures had  bee^  removed  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  banquet— -the 
walls  of  the  great  hall  were  adorned  with  many  portraits  of  royal 
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and  judicial  personages.  Amongst  the  former  were  William  and 
Mary,  Anne,  and  the  two  Georges.  The  reigning  sovereign, 
Greorge  III.,  and  his  consort,  were  added  after  their  visit  to  uie 
City,  about  to  be  described.  The  judges,  looking  all  alike  in  their 
red  robes  and  monstrous  wigs,  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  com- 
prised the  learned  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Henea^e  Finch,  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  and  others  of  their  contem- 

Joraries,  painted  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  At  a  later  date  Chief 
usdce  Fratt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  was  added  to 
the  list.  Amongst  the  decorations  of  the  hall  were  the  colours 
and  standards  taken  at  Ramillies,  with  other  trophies  of  subse- 
quent victories. 

In  Guildhall,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  municipal  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  here  the  nine  civic  courts  are  held.  But  these  it  does 
not  come  within  our  province  to  describe.  Many  historical  recol- 
lections are  connected  with  the  sp<Jt.  Shakspeare,  following  the 
old  chronicler  Hall,  alludes  to  one  event  in  ^^  Richard  HI."  Buck- 
ingham, we  may  remember,  is  ordered  to  follow  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Thus  cries  the  wily  Gloster: 

Go  after,  after,  oousin  Backiiiffham,« 

The  Mayor  towards  Guildhall  nics  him  in  all  poat. 

Whereunto  the  Duke  replies: 

I  go ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

His  persuasions,  however,  though  seconded  by  the  Lord  Mavor 
and  the  Recorder,  only  prevailed  upon  some  few  of  the  ^^  tongaeless 
blocks"  to  shout 

God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king ! 

Here  the  martyred  Anne  Askew  was  tried  for  heresy,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  stake.  Here  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  Surrey 
— ^the  latest  victim  of  the  tyrant  Henry — was  arraigned,  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Here  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  tried, 
m  the  reign  of  Mary,  for  conspiring  with  others  against  the  queen's 
life;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Grarnet,  one  of  the  chief 
contrivers  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered. 

But  we  prefer  the  more  cheerful  side  of  the  picture,  and  would 
rather  regard  the  hall  as  the  scene  of  grand  civic  entertainments 
than  as  a  court  of  justice.  It  affords  us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion that,  in  1612,  when  the  Elector-ralatine,  Frederic,  came  to 
England  to  espouse  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
James  I.,  he  and  the  king  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor;  and  the  Prince-Palatine  was  presented  by  his  lord- 
ship, in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  an  immense  silver  basin  and 
ewer,  and  two  large  silver  flagons,  richly  gilt.     On  the  wedding- 
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day  tiie  Corporation  presented  die  electoral  bride  iriih  a  superb 
xecklace  of  Oriental  pearls,  valued  at  two  lliousatid  potuids. 
Again,  on  the  return  of  the  nnfortonate  King  Charles  1.  fioin 
Scotland,  in  164L,  a  maenifioent  banquet  iras  giren  him  by  tine 
nnmidrpal  bodjr  at  GinUmall,  and  so  delighted  iras  the  nonaidi 
by  thcor  profesnons  of  duty,  a£fectk>n,  and  loyalty,  that  he  created 
the  Lord  Ma^or  a  baronet,  and  dubbed  all  the  aUennen  knifffats. 

But  it  is  m  the  knowledge  that  it  belongs  to  the  weafthiest 
and  most  powerM  body  corporate  in  the  world  that  the  ecm- 
templation  of  Gkdldhall  becomes  chiefly  impressiTe.  When  we  con- 
aider  how  well,  and  for  what  a  lengthened  term  of  years,  the 
vast  and  complicated  business  of  the  Cit7  of  London  has  been 
here  conducted,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  generations  of  men 
have  been  fotntd  of  such  energy  and  wordi  as  those  who  have 
carried  on  lite  mighty  machinery,  and  have  nosed  Ae  cit;f, 
for  which  they  toilea  and  strove,  to  tbe  proud  position  it 
now  occupies.  Abuses  may  have  crept  in,  imd  theae  may  be 
eadly  remedied,  but  the  operations  ot  the  great  municipfli  in- 
stitution have  been  little  affected  by  them.  From  the  daya 
of  Whittington,  in  whose  lifetime  this  noble  hall  was  founded,  to 
our  own  day,  what  myriads  of  active  merchants  and  traders,  what 
Mayors,  Aldermen,  dommon-councilmen,  and  other  officials  have 
assembled  to  administer  the  affairs  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  uphold 
their  privileges  and  immunities.  Dynasties  have  chained  during  this 
long  term,  governments  have  fallen,  but  the  municipal  government 
of.&C&ty  of  London  has  remained  the  same.  What  inexhaufltible 


lefouioea  have  the  City  rulecs  ever  focmd — how  eqnal  have  they 
been  to  every  emergency — ^how  much  mimificence  have  they  difr* 
played — ^how  faithful  live  they  been  to  their  trusts — how  irre- 
proachable in  conduct !  With  what  unstinting  hands  have  they 
dispensed  the  C&ty  charities — ^how  strictly  adminislered  its  justice ! 
By  an  honourable  course  like  this,  pursued  for  centuries,  luis  the 
Corporation  of  London  advanced  our  city  to  its  present  gieatnefls. 
Long  may  it  continue  in  such  good  hands!  Long  may  it  be 
governed  so  wisely  and  so  well ! 

The  remembrance  of  the  multitudes  of  good  men,^  honest  traders, 
prod^t,  liberal,  generous,  enliditened,  charitable  bene&ctors  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  upright  magistrates,  who  have  peopled 
this  great  hall,  and  have  passed  away,  fills  the^  breast  with  emo- 
tions at  once  grave  and  gladsome.  We  think  up<m  those  who 
are  gone;  but  re)<Mce  that  many  good  men  are  still  left  us. 

And  now,  having  completed  our  hasty  survey  of  tiie  interior,  let 
us  examine  tiie  extent  of  the  edifice.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
in  1790  the  present  tasteless  facade  of  the  hall  was  erected,  iJie 
de»gn  of  which  is  described  by  Malcohn  as  ^neither  Grecian, 
Saxon,  Norman,  simple  nor  florid  Gotiiic,  though  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  latter  stjrle  than  any  of  the  former.^    But  it  is  not 
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with  the  existing  aspect  of  the  structure,  but  with  that  presented 
by  it  at  the  penod  of  our  story,  which  we  have  to  do.  At  that 
time  the  frontage  was  really  Gothic  in  design,  and  had  a  grey  and 
venerable  air,  £ough  the  entire  length  of  the  structure  could  not 
be  discerned,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  buildings  on  either 
aide  of  the  court.  The  stately  porch  then  projeeted  sovie  yards 
beyond  the  main  edifice,  adding  thereby  gnmj  to  iti  eflbct  The 
entrance  was  formed  bya  noble  pointed  aroh  supported  by  columns^ 
the  spandrels  being  enriched  with  arma  and  tracery.  On  either 
fide  were  shields,  and  above  diem  niches  occupied  by  statues. 
Over  the  porch  was  an  vpper  story,  with  a  balcony,  beneath  which 
weie  depicted  the  arms  o£  the  dty  companies,  while  at  die  back 
were  niches  wherein  were  placed  %nree  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  whole  was  surmomited  by  a  cornice  on  which,  in  has  reli$f^ 
the  aniB  of  England  were  boldly  displayed.  Embatded  turrets^ 
witii  vanes,  stood  at  each  angle  of  die  roof,  and  these  turrets  are 
still  left.  If  OuildhaH  could  be  pedeedy  restored,  anddiebuildinffs 
intniding  upon  it  remored,  it  would  be  one  of  the  noblest  speoi* 
aiens  of  arcnitecture  in  the  Oily.    But  this  is  not  to  be  bopea  for. 

On  die  weft  side  of  the  yard  tnere  was  a  long  colonnade  or  piazaa, 
and  above  diis  pleasant  covered  walk,  removed  during  the  reparations 
of  1789,  were  die  oflkes  of  the  Common  Serjeant,  the  Remem- 
brancer, and  the  City  Solicitor.  The  south-west  comer  was  occupied 
by  die  old  parish  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry,  which 
remains  pretty  much  in  die  same  condition  as  heretofore.  On 
Ae  odier  ade  of  the  yard  was  Cruildfaall  Chapel,  a  venerable  pile, 
fomided  at  the  ktter  end  of  the  thirteenth  oenturj,  and  damaged, 
ihoagfa  not  burnt  down,  by  the  dread  calamity  of  1666.  The  west 
£ront,  which  &oed  the  court,  was  adorned  with  a  krm  pointed 
arched  window,  and  widi  niches  containing  statues  of  Edwwrd  VI^ 
SBzabeth,  and  Charles  I.,  treading  <m  a  globe.  Hiis  &ie  old 
ecBfiee  was  pufled  down  in  1822  to  make  room  for  the  new  Law 
Gouite.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  on  the  south  was  Blackwell 
HiiA,  originally  caSed  Basing's  Haugh,  a  very  ancient  etruetare, 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  in  1672.  It  had  a  spa- 
cious entrance  into  Ottildhall  Yard,  and  the  doorway  was  adorned 
•with  columns,  widi  an  entablature  and  pedkaent  displaying  the 
anna  of  England,  and  a  Kttle  lower  die  Ckty  arras. 

From  this  hasty  survey,  it  will  be  seen  that  die  stately  Gothic 
porch,  dien  advancmg  fer  beyond  the  body  of  the  old  hall,  which 
still  retained  much  otits  original  character,  the  piaaza  on  the  west 
side  of  die  court,  tibe  ancient  chapel  with  its  magnificent  window 
and  statues,  together  with  Blackwell  Hall  on  the  opposite  side, 
combined  to  produce  an  eflfective  ensemble,  totdly  wanting  to  die 
existing  court  and  edifice. 

Su<£  was  Gmldhall  during  the  mayoralty  ef  Sir  Gresham 
IfOrimer. 
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V. 

HOW  THB££  C0T7BT  BEAUTIES  CAHE  TO  OUILDHAU^  AND  HOW  THEY  7ABED  OK 

THEIE  ABBIVAL. 

The  gorgeous  state-coach,  in  which  our  Lord  Mayor  rode, 
still  exists,  and  constitutes  a  principal  feature  in  the  annual 
civic  show.  Since  good  Sir  Gresham's  day,  a  hundred  Lord 
Mayors  have  ridden  in  it,  and  we  hope  it  may  serve  to  convey  a 
hundred  more  to  Westminster  and  back.  Though  richly  gilt  and 
burnished,  it  is  not  gaudy,  but  has  a  grand,  imposing,  courtly  ap- 
pearance, and  seems  fitted  for  the  City  sovereign,  or  for  any  other 
sovereign.  Lideed,  it  formed  the  model  for  the  royal  state-coach — 
still  likewise  in  use — constructed  for  George  III.  in  1762.  Built 
about  four  or  five  years  previous  to  the  date  of  our  story,  in  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  but  handsome  style  of  the  day,  hung  ver^  low, 
having  large  windows  calculated  to  afford  a  full  view  of  those  inside 
it,  panels  covered  with  exquisitely  painted  emblematical  desi^^ns 
and  elaborately  carved  woodwork,  representing  Cupids  sustaining 
the  City  arms,  this  state^oach,  by  its  antiquated  air  and  splendour, 
carries  back  the  mind  to  another  age.  The  paintings  on  the  panels, 
replete  with  grace  and  elegance,  are  by  Cipriani;  that  on  the  right 
door  exhibits  Fame  presenting  the  Mayor  to  the  genius  of  the  City; 
while  on  the  other  door  is  depicted  Britannia  pointing  with  her  spear 
to  the  shield  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  who 
enjoyed  his  office  for  the  long  term  of  twenty-four  years — namely, 
firom  the  first  of  Richard  I.  to  the  fifteenth  of  John.  Until  of  late 
years,  the  roof  of  this  magnificent  carriage  was  surmounted  by  a 
carved  group  of  boys  supporting  baskets  of  fruit,  but  an  accident 
deprived  it  of  this  ornament.  The  original  cost  of  the  coach  was 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  will  not  appear  suiprising^ 
when  its  size  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations  and  fittings  are 
taken  into  account.  The  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  by  no 
means  trifling,  but  this  is  now  borne  by  the  Corporation,  whose 
property  the  coach  has  become. 

According  to  custom,  the  Lord  Mayor's  companions  were  his 
chaplain.  Dr.  Dipple;  the  sword-bearer,  Mr.  Heron  Powney,  who 
carried  his  weapon  according  to  the  rule  of  armoury,  ^^  upright,  the 
hilts  bein^  holden  under  his  bulk,  and  the  blade  directly  up  the 
midst  of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  between  his  brows  ;**  the  common- 
crier,  Mr.  Roberts,  with  the  mace;  and  the  water-bailiflT,  Mr. 
Dawson.    The  latter  gentlemen  were  in  their  official  robes. 

The  six  proudly-caparisoned  horses  were  put  in  motion  by  a 
couple  of  clean-limbed,  active-looking  postihons,  wearing  jackets 
stiflfened  with  lace,  tight  buckskins,  and  great  iack-boots,  black 
velvet  caps  with  far-projecting  nebs,  and  adorned  with  tke 
Lord  Mayor's  crest  wrought  in  silver,  and  carrying  riding-whips 
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with  heavy  silver  handles.  The  reins  were  held  by  a  coachman 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  No  one  in  the  Lord  Mayor^s  household 
had  a  higher  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  post,  or  greater  deter- 
mination to  uphold  its  dignity,  than  his  lordship's  head-coachman, 
Mr.  Caleb  Keck.  On  this  day  all  other  coachmen  were  beneath 
him.  He  would  have  taken  precedence  of  the  royal  coachman-— 
just  as  the  Lord  Mayor  would  have  done  of  royalty  itself,  east  of 
Temple-bar.  A  very  larce  man  was  Mr.  Keck,  as  darkly  red 
as  a  mulberry  about  the  (Hieeks  and  gills,  and  the  purple  dye  of 
his  broad,  bluff  countenance  was  deepened  by  contrast  with  his 
flaxen  ¥rig.  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  his  appearance 
as  he  sat  on  the  hammercloth,  which  was  not  much  too  wide  for 
him,  in  his  laced  three-cornered  hat  and  state  livery,  with  a  large 
bouquet  on  his  breast,  buckles  ornamented  with  paste  brilliants  on 
his  woes,  and  his  ffreat  balustrade  calves  encased  in  pearl-coloured 
silk  stocking.  Neither  the  six  tall  footmen  clustering  behind  the 
carriage,  eacn  as  fine  as  fine  clothes  could  make  him,  and  each 
consequential  enough  for  a  lord,  nor  the  splendidly  arrayed 
postilions,  were  to  be  compared  to  him. 

Guided  by  Mr.  Keck  and  the  postilions,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  passed  across  Cheapside  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  made  its  way,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
through  the  throng  of  equipages  already  described  as  encumbering 
New  King-street,  in  the  direction  of  Guildhall,  the  Gothic  fagade  of 
which  agreeably  terminated  the  vista.  Close  behind  came  the  superb 
state  chariots  of  the  sheriffi,  each  ^  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the 
carriages  of  Alderman  Beckford  and  Sir  Felix  Bland.  While  Sir 
Grresham  was  acknowledging  the  cheers  and  congratulations  that 
greeted  him  from  lookers-on  from  window  and  house-top,  as  he 
passed  along,  Mr.  Keck  frowned  in  an  awful  manner  at  any  fiimiliar 
observation  that  might  chance  to  be  addressed  to  him  by  a  brother 
coachman,  and,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  open 
his  lips  at  all,  would  have  sworn  lustily  in  return.  Cateaton-street 
was  crossed  without  hindrance,  while  loud  clappings  of  hands  and 
vociferations  proceeded  from  a  stand  erected  by  the  Merchant  Tailors 
near  the  old  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry,  and  decorated 
with  the  company's  banners.  In  the  midst  of  these  huzzas,  the 
Liord  Mayor  was  borne  into  Guildhall-yard,  which,  being  thronged 
by  various  personages  connected  with  the  procession,  presented  a 
very  animated  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  his  carriage  drew 
up  before  the  gaily  ornamented  entrance  of  a  temporary  covered 
way,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  visitors  expected 
tiiat  evening,  and  leading  from  the  middle  of  the  yard  to  the  great 
hall-porch. 

No  carriages,  except  those  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  sheriff,  were  allowed  to  stand  in  Guildhall-yard,  but  a 
line    of  equipages  belonging  to  the   aldermen,   the  chief  City 
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offieersy  tiiie  iiardeiifi  and  prime-wardeat  of  the  different  City 
oomp«iiei^  extended  theaeay  through  Bkckfrdl  Hall,  far  into 
BUiopflgate^itreeL  The  court,  howener,  wat  thronged  1^  per- 
sona on  &o%  vith  whom  a  few  othen  on  horseback  were  inters 
aaiagled.  Amongst  the  ktler  the  most  conqyicuoaa  were  the  two 
City  marshals;  the  upper  marshal  betng  nKnmted  'on  a  proudly 
capuiaoned  steed,  arrayed  is  a  grand  military  unilbraiy  with  lon« 
jaek-boots,  glittering  breastplate,  flowing  Kamillies  peruke,  sm. 
feathered  h^  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  i<»g  b&ton,  the  badge 
^  luB  office.  The  under  Bsarahal  was  soarcely  less  splendidlf 
attired.  With  them  were  a  host  of  standard*bearers,  toom- 
peten,  and  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Some  of  the  standard>beaieni 
were  momited.  In  firont  of  the  chiq^el  stood  the  barffemaetor  of 
tiae  Merchant  Tailoo^  Company — to  which  ancient  and  important 
fraternity,  it  will  be  remembered,  our  Lord  Mayor  belonged— 4n 
his  state  dxes%  the  watermen  in  their  scarlet  and  puce  livenes,  and 
tibe  beadle  in  his  scarlet  gown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  yard, 
within  the  jnaaias  {ffeyioiidy  described,  were  ranged  sixty  poor 
men,  habited  in  the  scarlet  and  puce  ffowns  and  hoods  of  the 
Merchant  Tailoisf  Company,  bearing  shields  diarged  with  the  arms 
of  the  company,  namely,  a  tent  royal  between  two  parliameBt 
robes,  aad  on  a  chief  azure  a  lion  of  England,  with  a  holy  lamb  as 
a  crest,  aild  two  camels  as  supporters.  These  sixty  poor  men,  oov* 
reraonding  in  nmnber  with  the  Lord  Mayor^s  age,  were  int^ided 
to  kad  the  proeession. 

One  cireumstanee  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  not  only  added 
materially  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  court,  but  was  nroductive  of 
considerable  inconvenience  to  ^e  various  officiab  collected  within 
k.  The  management  of  the  grand  entertainment  had  been  con* 
fiifed  to  a  committee  of  seven  aldermen,  of  which  Mr.  Beek- 
ixA  and  Sir  Felix  Bland  were  members.  By  fiivonr  of  lius 
committee  private  admittance  was  given  to  the  galleries  erected 
within  the  ffreat  hall  to  a  number  of  ladies  of  quahty,  and  to  tiie 
wives  and  ikudxters  of  such  wealthy  and  important  cttiaens  as  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  tickets. 

As  early  as  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  piaees, 
these  privileged  ladies  b^an  to  arrivey  some  in  co«urt  dresses  with 
plumes  and  diamonds,  and  all  in  rich  evening  attiie  of  nlk  and 
satin.  Wonderful  wa:e  the  coiffures  to  be  seen ! — some  of  them 
ahnoet  rivalling  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  Lady  Mayoresi^a 
^head"— some  being  arranged  ii la  Cybile,  others  i  la Gorgonne, 
or  h  la  Venus.  From  the  early  hour  we  have  mentioned  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  constant  succession  otoemeiem, 
hackney-coaches,  and  sedan-chairs  had  been  setting  down  bcMve 
the  entrance  to  the  covered  passage,  discharging  dieir  firei^hte  of 
silks  and  satins,  hoops,  lace,  feathers,  and  other  finery,  bml  them 
making  their  way  back  as  well  as  they  could. 
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In  his  over-denie  ta  obEge  hk  friendt^  Sir  FeHx  BbsKl  had 
given  away  m  grcai  many  i»ore  ikktia  than  he  ou|^t  to  hvre 
done,  and  the  oonaequettoe  wm,  thai  the  gaUtriet  wve  crowded 
b^ore  an  J  ol  the  ladiet  bdosgiii^  to  tiie  oowwwon  cooneU-iMa  ^ 
had  been  admktevL 

The  eatiRaace  to  the  coveted  way  before  which  the  Ijoid  Mayor 
had  ttepped  wae  deoomted  with  fli^  and  bannen^  iormoiuited 
by  the  rojral  ami%  with  the  City  aanns  beneath,  attd  could  be 
closed,  if  needful,  by  rich  damask  curtains.  The  panage  was  of 
ooiisid«»Ue  eaitevt,  a»d  waa  lined  with  orinaon  eMh,  carpeted, 
iiwtomied  with  gaiianda  of  artificial  floweny  and  bsnff  with  a  pco* 
fimoQ  of  colowred  lampa.  PfmuratioMy  indeed^  had  beeft  aaade 
for  generally  illuminating  the  {Haoe  at  ni^tw  Ootaidey  the  entrance 
to  the  ooveted  way  could  be  briUian^y  Ughtad  up,  while  the 
whole  front  of  the  adjacent  hatt,  together  with  the  bnildiBga 
o»  either  aide  of  the  OMurt»  were  covered  with  variegated  banns 
•nanged  in  gDMefnl  deviceB,  oakolated  to  piodaoe  a  veiy  hm- 
lianiefibct 

The  itttenor  of  the  noble  Gbthic  porch,  to  whidi  the  pat- 
aage  condiietedy  IukI  qnite  loet  ita  original  chancter,  ita  archi^ 
tectaral  beantaaa  bei^  hiddea  by  cnmson  doth  with  which 
the  walls  were  draped.  It  had  now  all  the  ai)peax«noe  of  a 
modem  anteiooM,  or  rather  a  conservatorf^  being  fiUed  with 
flowering  shmbs  and  eoio^.  Nothing  oonld  be  seen  of  the  azdi 
crossing  its  cen^,  supported  by  columns,  of  its  paneled  tracery 
with  qnatiefcd  tnrns^  of  the  varioiidy  scalptared  and  flilt  bosMB 
at  the  intessections  of  its  groined  roof,  or  ol  the  lAield  dispky- 
iDgtheann8ofBdwardtfaeOcn£60Bar.  But  though  time  beantiee 
were  ahronded  hr  the  moment,  mndi  comfort  was  gadned,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  vestibule  had  a  very  charming  tt>peanmce. 
The  shmbe  and  cBedeB^  whicfa  formed  a  beautiful  arboar,  were 
canied  on  to  the  great  hall  beyondy  and  were  adcned  with 
waricijated  hottpe,  the  cffiwt  of  wkeb^  when  Ughted  np,  was  really 

The  atoppage  of  the  stale  coach  before  the  door  of  the  covered 

pstfsage  flommoned  fordi  Aice  of  the  aldermen,  members  of  the 

committee,  in  their  gowns,  to  receive  hk  lordship  as  he  a]^;hted. 

They  were  aoeompanied  by  half  a  doaen  commonKXMmcihnea  in 

mazanne  blue  gowns — ^wnence  they  obtained  the  nickname  of 

^  Jhfamimes,''  then  oammonly  applied  to  them.    Attended  by  the 

ald«mas,  ttrKh  his  tiaatt  borne  by  a  page^  and  pveeeded  by  th^ 

bearer  and  mace-bearer,  the  Lord  Mayor  traversed  the  passage  until 

Jie  leached  the  povcb,  wliere  several  City  f^bdak,  in  their  robes, 

gowns,  and  full-dressed  wigs,  were  waiting  to  receive  him*  Amongst 

flbcsw  were  Sii;  Thomaa  Harrison,  the  Chamberlain;  Sir  Richard 

Aiooreton,  the  Beootder;  Mr.  Roberts,  junior,  the  City  Remem- 

er;  and  Mr*  James  Chamness,  the  Chief  Huntsman  of  the 
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City,  ordinarily  styled  the  Common  Hunt,  the  City  Solicitor,  the 
Comptroller,  the  two  Secondaries,  and  the  Town  Clerk. 

Behind,  at  a  respectful  distance,  stood  Mr.  Towse,  the  Chief 
'Carver,  an  enormously  stout  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  stow 
half  a  baron  of  beef  beneath  his  capacious  waistcoat,  and  who 
might  have  personated  one  of  the  giants  of  the  neighbouring  hall 
without  stuffing.  Mr.  Towse  was  attended  by  three  Serjeant 
carvers,  almost  as  broad  across  the  shoulders  and  as  round  about 
the  waist  as  himself. 

A  little  farther  to  the  rear  of  these  robustious  personages,  and 
drawn  up  in  lines,  stood  three  Serjeants  of  the  chamber  and  two 
yeomen  of  the  chamber,  with  the  sword-bearer's  man,  the  common- 
crier's  man,  the  beadles,  and  other  attendants. 

While  Sir  Ghresham  was  conferring  with  the  Recorder  and 
Chamberlain,  the  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  sheriffs. 
Alderman  Beckford,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor. 
Sir  Matthew  Blakiston  was  somewhat  past  the  middle  term  of  life, 
though  there  were  few  marks  of  age  about  him,  stout  of  person 
as  beseemed  a  civic  dignitary,  and  possessed  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance and  urbane  manners.  Add  to  these  recommendations  great 
liberality  and  hospitality,  and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Sir 
Matthew's  mayoralty  had  been  popular. 

Some  little  discussion  being  requisite  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
order  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  took  off  his  gown,  leaving  it  with  his 
attendants,  but  he  w^  still  in  the  vestibule,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Beckford,  when  three  ladies,  evidently  of  high  rank,  re- 
splendent with  diamonds,  and  distinguished  alike  for  grace,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  attire,  were  seen  advancing  along  the  passage, 
preceded  by  two  ushers,  carrying  white  wands. 

"  Whom  have  we  here?"  ezcbimed  Alderman  Beckford.  "  Un- 
less my  eyes  deceive  me,  these  are  three  of  our  chief  court  beauties 
— the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady  Eildare,  and  Lady  Pembroke. 
They  have  come  early." 

^^  I  begged  them  to  do  so,"  cried  Sir  Felix  Bland,  transported 
with  delight  at  the  appearance  of  the  ladies.  ^^  I  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  places  af^r  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  great  rush 
would  commence;  out  up  to  that  hour  I  would  promise  £em  fix>nt 
seats." 

**You  promised  more  than  you  can  perform,  Sir  Felix,"  ex- 
claimed a  common-councilman  coming  forward.  ^^  All  the  front 
places  are  gone." 

"What!  gone  ahready,  Mr.  Judkins?"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 
^'  How  comes  that  to  pass? " 

"  It  is  all  Sir  Felix  s  fault,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  angry  Maza- 
rine. "  He  has  given  away  a  couple  of  hundred  tickets  more  thaa 
he  ought  to  have  done.  ISone  of  our  own  ladies  can  be  accom- 
modated.   There'll  be  pretty  work  with  them  by-and-by." 
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"  Odds  bobs !  I  hope  not,**  rejoined  Sir  Ghresham.  "  All  disturb- 
ance most  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Meantime,  the  duchess,  and  the 
noble  ladies  with  her,  must  have  places  assigned  them." 

"  I  don't  very  well  see  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Judkins. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  must  be  done,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor, 
authoritatively.     "  About  it  at  once." 

These  remarks  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Sir  Felix.  Hurrying 
off,  he  was  by  this  time  bowing  to  the  ground  before  the  superb 
Duchess  of  Kichmond,  after  which  he  addressed  similar  profound 
obeisances  to  her  grace's  lovely  companions.  So  enraptured  were 
his  looks,  so  obsequious  was  his  manner,  so  high-flown  and  absurd,; 
were  his  compliments,  that  Lady  Pembroke  spread  her  fan  before 
her  face  to  hide  her  laughter. 

^^How  fortunate  I  chanced  to  be  here  at  the  moment  of  your 
arrival,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  that  I  may  have  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  escorting  your  grace  and  their  ladyships — three  graces, 
if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  phrase — to  your  seats.  How  con- 
descendmg  of  you  to  come  so  soon ! " 

^^  You  may  say  so  with  truth.  Sir  Felix,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," replied  the  duchess.  ^^  It  cost  me  a  terrible  effort  to  rise 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  submit 
to  any  personal  inconvenience  rather  than  lose  my  place." 

^^  We  should  have  been  here  half  an  hour  sooner  had  not  the 
streets  been  so  excessively  crowded.  Sir  Felix,"  observed  Lady 
Eoldare. 

"  Oh !  your  ladyship  has  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time,"  re- 
joined Sir  Felix,  bowing. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  Lady  Pembroke.  "  The  people 
at  the  entrance  informed  us  we  were  late." 

"  Is  it  possible  they  ventured  to  say  so  to  persons  of  your  lady- 
ship's distinction?    They  can't  plead  ignorance,  for  they  must  have 
^li — if  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  fact — that  they  had 
before  them  persons  of  the  most  exalted  rank.     I'm  a&aid  your 
ladyship  will  think  us  very  ill-bred  in  the  City." 

*^I  can*t  possibly  think  that,  Sir  Felix,"  Lady  Pembroke  re- 
joined, ^^  witn  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  politeness  before  me." 

**  Your  ladyship  quite  overwhelms  me,  he  replied^  laying  his 
liand  upon  his  heart,  and  casting  down  his  eyes.  ^^  If  I  felt  that 
I  really  deserved  the  compliment, .  I  should  be  the  vainest  of 
mortals." 

^*  What  a  droll  little  creature  it  is  I "  whispered  Lady  Pembroke, 
with  a  laugh,  to  Lady  Kildare.  "  These  citizens  are  vastly  enter- 
taining,  though  I  know  most  about  them  from  plays,  but  to-day 
we  shad^  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  them  from  the  life.  I 
suppose  their  manners  and  customs  are  vastly  different  from  our 
own?^* 

<^  We  shall  see,"  returned  Lady  Kildare.    "  Here  comes  anotfier 
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cf  the  aboriffinesw    Ah !  «s  I  five^  'tis  Mx.  Beckfoard*    I  row  I 
dHu^t  kwnr  mm  m  hit  mvnJ' 

As  she  spoke,  the  al&man  in  qoestioii  tame  up,  and  bowed  to 
the  thieepeeraMe%  with  all  of  whom  he  appealed  to  be  acquainted. 

^^I  give  your  grace  welcome  to  the  City/'  he  said  to  the  dnchen. 
^  We  are  much  flattered  to  have  guests  so  fair  attd  of  tassk  h^h 
degree  within  our  haUs." 

^  like  yovr  bsotber  tlderman,  Sir  Felix  Bfamd,  you  indulge  in 
ixna^iiraentSy  it  seensy  Mr.  Becklbrd,"  the  duchess  reined.  ^  '1^ 
ihe  nrst  time  I  hare  been  at  Guildhall,  and  I  am  curious  to  witaes 
one  of  your  gnmd  civic  entertainments." 
^  ^  I  trusi  your  giaoe  will  not  be  disappointed,"  Mr«  Beddbrd  re^ 
plied.  ^Perhaps,  as  we  hare  royalty  and  the  court  with  us  fto^y^ 
we  msT  have  a  better  chance  of  pleasing  you." 

^We  hare  royaltjr  and  the  court  every  day"  rejoined  the 
dnchmy  UnigfaiDg.  ^  Sonsewha*  too  mtudi  of  both,  periaaps.  What 
I  wnt  to  see  is  a  resl  Lord  Mayor  and  a  Lady  Maycnress.  Thej 
tell  me  your  Loid  Mayor  is  a  draper?    Can  it  be  true?  " 

^^  Perfectly  true,  your  grace.  And,  what  is  more,  he  is  not 
adiamed  of  his  caslhng.  We  are  all  tradexs  in  the  City,  you 
know." 

^Halhalhal"  ki^hed  Sir  Felix,  ^  tha^s  very  well  for  you  to 
assert,  Mt.  Beckford— you  who  are  an  op^dent  West  India  mer- 
chant, and  come  of  a  ffood  £Etmily,  whose  gmn^re  was  Sir  Thomas 
Beckfoid,  sheriff  for  London  in  1677." 

^^  I  should  have  been  prouder  had  I  made  my  own  fortune  as 
you  hare  done.  Sir  FcGz,  and  as  our  present  Lord  Mayor  has  d<me, 
than  I  am  from  inheriting  one,"  rejoined  Bec^ord.  ^^  Ab  to  birth, 
cwrmg  your  gaied^jxaScmy  it  is  mere  matter  o£  accident" 

^^  And  pray,  Sir  Felix,  what  may  be  your  business?"  inquired 
tbednchess. 

^Minel"  he  exelaimed,  rkibbr  embanassed,  and  having  re> 
oourse  to  his  SBuffbooB^-^  mine  I  hal  hal  I  thought  your  giaoe 
had  known  it-^hel  heP'  And  he  stuffed  an  immense  pinch  into 
his  nostrils. 

^*  f  II  spare  mr  escceUent  friend  the  necessitr  of  explaimns;  that 
he  »  a  saddler,"  observed  Alderman  Beckfora;  ^  ana  I'M  add  for 
him,  what  he  couldn't  so  well  add  for  himself  that  he  has  realised 
a  rerr  large  fortune  by  his  business," 

^  How  veiy  extraqroinary !"  cried  Lady  Kildare,  hujehii^.  ^^I 
wasn't  aware  till  now  that  people  could  make  large  fortunes  W 
selling  saddles  and  bridles." 

^  Your  iadydw's  ootchman  could  hare  enlightened  you  on  that 
point,"  observed  JBeokford,  dryly. 

<<  By-theory,  I  hear  yon  have  rebuilt  Fonthill,  Mr«  Beckford,*^ 
observed  the  dndieai,  anxious  to  leheve  Sir  Felix  by  changing  the 
conversation.  ^^  'Twas  a  thousand  pities  the  fine  old  place  shoold 
Iw  bamt  dewn." 
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<^  I  haY.e  built  a  finer  house  in  its  stead,"  said  Beckford. 

"  But  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,'*  interposed  Sir  Felia^ 
who  had  now  recovered  from  his  emoarrassment  ^^  Mr.  Beckford 
has  greater  philosophy  than  most  of  us  possess.  Tour  grace  shall 
hear  what  occurred  at  the  time.  I  happened  to  be  with  him  when 
a  messenger,  who  had  ridden  post-haste  from  Wiltshire,  brought  word 
that  FonthiU  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire.  I  was  dreadfiilly  shocked 
hj  the  intelligence,  as  your  grace  will  naturally  conceive,  but  what 
did  Mr.  Beclobrd  say  and  do?  Rave  and  swear,  as  I  should  have 
done?  Nothinff  of  the  sort.  Quietly  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he 
l^an  to  write  m  it  '  In  Heaven  s  name,  what  are  you  doing,  my 
good  firiend?'  I  cried,  at  last,  provoked  by  his  silence  and  apathy. 
*  Merely  calculating  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  house,'  he  calmly 
replied.  '  'Tis  insured  for  six  thousand  pounds,  and  I  find  it  wiu 
cost  twenty-four  thousand  more  to  erect  another  mansion.'  That 
was  all  he  said  about  it — ^he  I  he ! " 

"  You  are  a  philosopher  indeed,  Mr.  Beckford,"  observed  the 
duchess.  "  Few  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  could  display 
so  much  equanimity.     I  should  not,  I'm  quite  sure." 

**  I  am  not  always  so  calm,"  rejoined  Beckford,  laughing.  "  I 
am  choleric  enough  on  occasion,  as  those  who  chafe  me  can  testify. 
Little  matters  put  me  out,  great  matters  never.  I  can  bear  misfor- 
tunes with  fortitude,  but  petty  troubles,  which  others  would  dis- 
regard, annoy  me.  I  cannot  bear  ingratitude.  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
bc^t  of  crimes,  and  when  I  find  it  manifested  either  to  myself 
or  others,  I  lose  all  patience.  From  this  your  grace  will  conceive 
what  my  feelings  must  have  been  when  our  Great  Commoner,  to 
whom  a  nation's  gratitude  is  due,  found  it  needful  to  resign,  and 
still  more  when  his  resignation  was  accepted." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  were  very  angry,"  replied  the 
duchess,  ^^  because  I  know  you  to  be  Mr.  Pittas  warmest  partisan. 
TTifl  defeat,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  you." 

^^Twas  a  blow  to  the  whole  country,"  said  Beckford;  "but 
it  will  recoil,  and  with  additional  force,  on  those  who  inflicted  it." 

*^  Mr.  Pitt,  I  am  told,  is  coming  here  to-day,"  observed  Lady 
Pembroke. 

"  He  is,  and  your  ladyship  will  see  how  he  will  be  received  by 
the  citizens,*'  returned  Beckford.  "  They,  at  least,  know  how  much 
they  owe  him.  They  also  know  what  they  owe  my  Lord  Bute, 
and  will  probably  demonstrate  their  readiness  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  him." 

^*  1  am  malicious  enough  to  hope  they  may,"  laughed  Lady 
Kildare,  displaying  her  pearl-like  teeth.  "  The  scene  would  be 
highly  diverting." 

"  1  our  lady^ip  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  of  it,"  said 
Beckford.  ^^His  majesty  may  see  enough,  and  hear  enough,  to 
spare  us  the  necessity  of  further  remonstrances." 

VOL.  LI.  L 
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<<  Lord  Bate  laughs  at  your  remonstrances,  Mr.  Beckford,^  said 
Ltd  J  Peml»rokey  ^^and  counsels  his  majesty  to  pay  no  heed  to 
them;  and  as  his  lordship  is  omnipotent  just  nowy  all  your  repre« 
aentations,  however  forcible,  are  likely  to  fall  on  dull  ears.'' 

^Then  we  must  find  other  means  of  obtaining  a  hearing/' 
r^(uned  Beckford.  ^  Lord  Bute  does  ill  to  deride  the  Peo^, 
He  knows  not  their  strength.  They  have  overthrown  many  a 
fiivourite  ere  now  more  potent  than  hin^self,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the 
People's  Minister.  Whether  tiieir  favourite  or  the  royal  favourite 
will  prevail  in  the  aid,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  that  my  fellow* 
citizens,  though  loyal  and  dutiful  in  the  highest  deffree,  and  ever 
aiudous  to  maintain  the  true  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  will 
not  be  trifled  with,  I  am  certain.  A  poor  jest  of  Lord  Bute  made 
Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  Lord  Mayor.  Another  unlucky  jest  may 
woric  his  own  overthrow." 

"  Hold !  hold !  my  good  friend,  you  are  going  sadly  too  far,'' 
interposed  Sir  Felix.  ^^  You  will  alarm  her  grace  and  their  lady- 
riiips  by  the  violence  of  your  politics.  They  will  think  we  all 
share  your  sentiments,  though  many  of  us,  myself  included,  arc  of 
a  totally  different  opinion.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  my  lord 
Bate — a  verv  great  respect.    He  has  wonderful  abilities." 

^  Ay,  as  his  maj'esty's  father,  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  said  of 
him,  he  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  He  has  ability  enough  for  that,"  laughed 
Beckford.  "lou  haven't  forgiven  me,  I  see.  Sir  Felix,  for 
making  known  your  calling.  Pshaw!  man,  don't  look  blank. 
There's  no  disgrace  in  being  a  saddler." 

^^  There's  no  disgrace,  certainly^  but,  at  the  same  time,  there's 
nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  rejoined  the  little  alderman,  rather  nettled* 
"  So,  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  say  no  more  on  the  subject." 

Mx.  fieckford  laughed,  and,  turning  to  the  Duchess  of  Rich« 
mond,  begged  permission  to  present  her  grace  and  their  ladyships 
to  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  assent  being  instantly  given,  he  1^  them 
on  to  the  vestibule  where  Sir  Gresham  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  City  dignitaries  and  officials,  and  the  presentations  were 
made  in  due  form. 

If  our  Lord  Mayor  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
dignity  of  deportment  or  peculiar  rennement  of  manner — as  waa 
scarcely  to  be  expected — he  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  good  breed- 
ing and  courtesy,  which  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well;  and 
being  perfectly  easy  and  self-possessed,  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
situation,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  the  fastidious  court 
ladies,  who  expected  to  find  something  ridiculous  in  his  appear^ 
ance  and  manner,  were  surprised  and  perplexed.  They  did  not 
suppose  a  draper  could  be  so  well  bred.  They  thought  to  daasde 
and  confound  him,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  He  could  not  be 
insensible  to  their  rare  personal  attractions;  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
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stniok  by  the  couxdy  grace  of  their  manner;  but  neither  their 
rank,  the  splendour  of  their  beauty,  nor  the  haughtiness  of  their 
deportment*  produced  any  undue  effect  upon  him.  Exceedingly 
afiable,  be  did  not  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  position  he  had 
to  maintain. 

^  Upon  my  word,  he  seems  very  agreeable,"  observed  Lady  Eil- 
dare,  aside,  to  Lady  Pembroke.  ^'Who  would  have  supposed 
s  draper  could  be  a  gentleman?" 

^Qne  would  think  he  had  been  bom  for  his  present  office,  it 
seems  to  suit  him  so  exactly,"  rejoined  the  countess. 

^^  I  am  quite  concerned  your  fpmce  and  your  ladyships  should 
have  come  so  early,''  remarked  Sir  Greaham  to  the  duchess.  ^^  Yoa 
will  find  it  very  tedious,  I  fear,  to  wait  so  many  hours." 

^^Pottibly  we  may,  my  lord^"  replied  the  duchess;  ^but  then 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  pains.  We  must 
try  to  support  the  fatigue.  People  went  to  the  Abbey  over- 
night to  view  the  coronation  ceremony,  and  they  tell  me  this  wiU 
be  quite  as  fine  a  sight" 

"Not  quite,  I  fear,"  returned  the  Lord  Mayor;  **it  won't  have 
the  advantage  of  your  grace  and  their  ladyships  as  chief  performers 
in  it.  *Tis  a  pity  you  can't  see  the  show  out  of  doors.  It  might 
have  amused  you,  and  would  have  helped  to  pass  away  the  time." 
"  I  should  nave  liked  that  prodigiously,"  said  the  duchess.  "  But 
we  were  not  invited  to  Mr.  Barclay's,  where  thdr  majesties  and 
their  royal  highnesses  are  going  to  view  the  procession. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  several  other  ladies, 
richly  attired,  had  entered  the  vestibule,  and  were  now  presented 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  by  some  of  the  aldermen  composing  the  com- 
mittee, and  were  very  courteously  received  by  his  lordsmp. 

"  We  are  rather  in  the  wajr  here,  I  think,"  said  the  duchess,  with 
a  graceful  though  formal  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^  May  we 
trouble  you  to  show  us  to  our  places,  Sir  Felix?"         / 

**  I  am  at  your  grace's  entire  disposal,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  bow. 
**  This  way,  your  ^ce — this  way  l" 

He  was  proceedmg  with  a  very  consequential  air,  when  he  was 
mddenly  stopped  by  Mr.  Judkins  and  a  party  of  Mazarines,  all  of 
whom  threw  very  angry  glances  at  him,  drawn  up  before  the  door 
ir»y  of  the  hall. 

^  By  your  leave,  gentlemen !"  he  cried.  ^^  Way  for  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Countesses  of  Kildare  and  rembroke.  D'ye 
hear,  gentlemen? — make  way ! " 

Xo  his  surprise,  however,  the  sturdy  Mazarines  did  not  retire. 
'^  What  means  this  extraordinary  conduct,  gentlemen?"  he  pur- 
saedy  growing  very  red  in  the  face.     "  Her  graoe  will  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  City  manners.    Permit  us  to  pass." 

^^  Her  grace  shall  know  whom  she  has  to  blame  for  any  disap- 
pointment she  may  experience,"  returned  Judkins.    "  It  is  not  our 
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faulty  but  youTBy  Sir  Felix,  that  there  are  no  firont  places  left  in  the 
galleries.** 

"  No  front  places  left !  '*  exclaimed  the  little  alderman,  looking 
aghast.  ^^'Sdeath!  I  shall  go  distracted.  How  can  this  have 
happened,  Mr.  Judkins?  " 

**  Because  you  have  given  away  too  many  tickets,  Sir  Felix,** 
replied  Judtins.  *^Two  hundred  ladies  sent  in  by  you  have 
already  got  seats,  and  we  won't  admit  any  more,  be  they  whom 
they  may.  We  stand  upon  our  privileges  and  immunities.  We 
have  our  own  friends  to  oblige — our  own  ladies  to  accommodate. 
You  have  greatly  exceeded  your  allowance,  and  will  be  censured 
for  your  conduct  at  the  next  court  Had  each  member  of  the 
committee  acted  as  vou  have  done,  we  shoidd  now  have  fourteen 
hundred  ladies  in  the  galleries — that  is,  supposing  they  could  ac- 
commodate so  many.    it*8  too  bad  of  you.** 

"  A  great  deal  too  bad,'*  chorused  the  Mazarines.  *'  But  we  stand 
upon  our  rights.    No  more  of  your  tickets  shall  pass.  Sir  Felix.** 

"  I  don't  lor  a  moment  deny  your  rights,  gentlemen,**  cried  Sir 
Felix,  "  but  I  appeal  to  your  good  nature--— to  your  well-known 
gallantry.  I  implore  you  to  allow  her  grace  and  their  ladyships  to 
pass.    1  will  find  places.** 

"  There  are  none  to  be  had,  I  tell  you,  Sir  Felix,**  rejoined 
Judkins.  "  We  regret  to  appear  disobliging  and  uncourteous  to 
the  ladies,  but  we  have  no  alternative." 

*^How  can  I  extricate  myself  from  this  horrible  dilemma!** 
cried  Sir  Felix,  with  a  look  of  distress  so  exceedingly  absurd  that 
nobody  could  help  laughing  at  him. 

"  Well,  we  must  perforce  return,  it  seems,**  said  the  duchess. 
"  We  have  got  our  early  ride  for  nothing.  We  shall  know  how 
to  trust  to  your  promises  in  future,  Sir  Felix.*' 

"  Your  grace  drives  me  to  despair,**  he  rejoined,  with  a  frenzied 
look.  "I  can  never  survive  this  disgrace.  I  shall  die  on  the 
spot. 

"  Not  till  you  have  found  chairs  for  us,  I  trust.  Sir  Felix,**  said 
Lady  Pembroke,  laughing.  ^^  You  are  bound  to  see  us  safely  away. 
It  is  rather  provoking,  1  must  confess,  to  come  so  far  and  see 
nothing.** 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  forgive  Sir  Felix,**  said  Lady  Kil- 
dare.  ^^  I  did  not  expect  such  treatment  from  a  person  of  lus  le- 
putedpoliteness.** 

*^  We  must  endeavour  to  console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  the 
spectacle  we  came  to  witness  is  not  worth  beholdmg,*  observed 
Lady  Pembroke.  **  Adieu,  Sir  Felix.  If  you  design  to  put  an 
end  to  your  existence,  pray  don*t  delay.** 

As  the  duchess  and  the  two  countesses  turned  to  depart^  the 
Lord  Mayor  disengaged  himself  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  waai 
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stunounded,  and  stepped  towards  them.    His  countenance  wore  a 
reassuring  smile. 
<<  I  hope  your  grace  will  pardon  me  for  allowing  this  matter  to 

J  proceed  so  far/'  he  said;  ^^I  have  done  so  to  punish  Sir  Felix 
or  his  indiscretion.  Tou  need  be  under  no  apprehension  about 
places^  for  I  have  ordered  three  of  the  best  seats  to  be  retained  for 
you,  and  they  are  now  at  your  disposition.  But  if  you  have  any 
curiosity  to  witness  the  procession — and  it  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  ordinary  to-day — and  will  so  far  honour  me,  I  will  pray  you 
to  repair  to  my  house  in  Cheapside,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to 
Mr.  Barclay's,  where  you  will  see  everything  without  inconvenience^ 
and  can  return  here  when  you  are  so  minded.** 

"  Your  lordship  is  excessively  obliging,"  replied  the  duchess. 
^^ I  accept  your  oner  with  pleasure;  and  I  think  I  may  answer  for 
my  friends,"  she  added,  to  the  two  countesses,  who  smilingly  as- 
aentedy  and  expressed  their  obligations  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^^  The  Lady  Mayoress  and  my  daughters  will  be  enchanted  to 
show  you  everv  attention,"  pursued  Sir  Gresham.  ^^  But  before 
proce^ng  thither,  I  trust  your  grace  will  allow  me  to  show  you 
our  ancient  hall,  of  which  we  citizens  are  not  a  little  proud.  It 
must  never  be  said  that  three  of  our  most  richly  graced  court 
ladies  were  refused  admittance  to  it.     Allow  me  to  attend  you." 

At  a  sign  from  his  lordship,  Mr.  Judkins  and  the  rest  of  the 
common-councilmen,  whose  aemeanour  was  totally  changed,  and 
who  were  now  all  smiles  and  civility,  drew  back,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  double  file.  Passing  through  these  lines,  a  few  steps 
brought  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  lovely  companions  into  the  boay 
of  the  halL 

Astonished  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  that  burst  upon  her, 
the  duchess  warmly  expressed  her  admiradon,  as  did  the  two 
countesses  in  equally  rapturous  terms.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
familiarise  the  reader  with  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  hall,  but  it 
had  now  undergone  a  wonderful  metamorphosis,  being  splendidly 
decorated  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  entertainment  to  be  given 
within  it* 

On  either  side  laree  galleries  had  been  erected,  the  fronts  of 
which  were  hung  wim  crimson  cloth,  and  otherwise  ornamented. 
Sven  at  this  early  hour,  as  already  intimated,  these  galleries 
were  almost  entirely  filled  by  richly-attired  ladies,  many  of  them 
of  fi^t  personal  attraction,  whose  plumed  head-dresses,  and  the 
farimants  with  which  they  were  ornamented,  added  greatly  to  the 
efiect  produced  by  such  a  jgalaxy  of  beautv. 

Superb  lustres  for  illumination  of  the  place  when  evening  came 
on  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  royal  banner,  the  ban- 
ners of  the  City,  with  those  of  the  twelve  principal  companies, 
were  hung  from  the  walls.    Thegreat  cornice  was  traced  through- 
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out  its  entire  extent  by  a  cordon  of  uncoloured  lamps*  OrohestraSy 
capable  of  containing  two  full  military  bands,  were  erected  towards 
the  eastern  end  of  the  halL 

Here,  upon  the  platform  generally  used  for  the  hustings,  and 
now  covered  with  Turkey  carpet,  the  royal  table  was  placed, 
most  sumptuously  adorned  with  gold  plate,  as  well  as  witii  a 
variety  of  emblematic  devices  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A 
superb  canopy  fashioned  of  crimson  satin,  embroidered  with  the 
toyCLl  arms  worked  in  gold,  covered  the  seats  intended  for  their 
majesties.  Behind  the  royal  table,  stretching  across  the  hall,  and 
on  the  right  and  left,  were  magnificent  sideboards,  piled  with 
salvers,  flagons,  ships  of  silver,  and  other  plate,  such  as  the  oorpo* 
ration  of  the  City  of  London  only  can  produce. 

On  either  side  of  the  platform^  and  just  where  it  crossed  ih^  body 
of  the  hall,  were  reared  lofty  stages  for  the  reception  of  barons  of 
beef,  so  that  these  mighty  joints  might  be  carved  by  Mr.  Towse 
and  his  assistants  in  sight  of  the  whole  company.  Across  the 
lower  hustings,  as  this  part  of  the  hall  was  termed,  a  table,  richly 
set,  was  laid  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  aldermen  and  their 
ladies.  Three  other  tables,  running  down  the  chamber,  all  arranged 
with  exquisite  taste,  were  reserved  for  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her 
guests.  At  the  first  of  these  her  ladyship  herself  was  to  preside; 
at  the  second,  or  mid-table,  Mrs.  Chatteris;  and  at  the  third.  Lady 
Dawes. 

A  wide  qwioe  here  intervened,  beyond  which  were  three 
other  long  tables,  running  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
the  upper  parts  of  which  were  destined  for  the  privy  councillors, 
ministers  of  state,  forei^  ambassadors,  and  nobility,  while  the 
lower  seats  were  assignea  to  the  Mazarines. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  were  to  dine  on  tables  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall,  but  below  the  grand  entrance,  where  the 
division  occurred*  The  table  for  the  City  officers  was  placed  on 
the  north  side,  under  the  guardianship  of  Qog  and  Magog,  who 
came  out  magnificently,  having  been  newly  painted  and  gilt  for 
the  occasion.  The  judges  and  seijeants  were  to  dine  in  the  old 
council-chamber. 


VI. 

-inSDEE  WHAT  CIBCtTMSTAHCES  THB  LORD  MAYOR   MET,  AS  HI  SXTPK>SED,  HIS 
IX)N&*L08T  BROTHER  LlWBZNCB. 

Ths  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  distinguished  party 
with  him,  had  excited,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  very  hvelyr 
sensation  in  the  galleries,  as  was  made  manifest  by  a  general  marmar 
of  applause;  but  when  his  lordship  and  the  lovely  peeresses  passed. 
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op  the  hall  and  ascended  the  platform  on  which  the  rojal  table  was 
set,  turning  round  to  look  at  the  scene  from  this  adrantageous 

Cdtion,  the  enthusiasm  became  irrepressible,  the  whole  of  the  fair 
holders  arose  en  masse,  clapping  their  hands,  wavinff  their 
handkerchiefi,  and  giving  audiole  utteraaoe  to  their  approbation. 
The  ovation  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
he  acknowledged  it  by  repeated  bows,  which  tended  to  prolong 
the  applause. 

At  this  moment  the  spectacle  was  really  brilliant  Stream- 
ing through  the  gorgeous  panes  of  the  great  eastern  window^ 
the  bright  sunbeams  fell  upon  the  beauteous  occupants  of  the 
galleries,  tinging  their  plumes  and  other  portions  ot  their  attire 
with  various  hues,  and  giving  them  the  appearance  of  beds  of 
flowers.  Viewed  firom  the  elevated  position  on  which  stood  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  ladies,  the  vast  cnamber,  superbly  decorated 
as  it  was,  hung  with  banners,  provided  with  galleries  filled  with 
many  of  the  Weliest  women  the  metropolis  could  then  boast 
famished  with  tables  laid  for  some  thousands  of  guests,  and  all 
richly  laid, — thus  viewed,  we  say,  the  hall  presented  a  magnifi* 
cent  coup  iTeal. 

Having  enjoyed  the  charming  spectacle,  and  come  in  for  their 
own  share  of  the  applause  resounding  from  the  galleries — having 
glanced  at  the  arrangements  on  the  royal  table,  and  noted  the 
superb  plate  on  the  sideboards — the  duchess  thanked  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  begged  to  retire,  as  they  might  be  trespassing  too  much 
on  his  time.  As  they  were  descending  the  steps  leading  from  the 
dais  to  the  lower  hustings,  Lady  Kildare  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
a  nearer  view  of  the  giants.  Smiling  at  the  request.  Sir  Gresham 
good  naturedly  led  the  way  towards  them. 

While  they  were  contemplating  the  colossal  figures,  and  listening 
to  Sir  Gresham's  droll  version  of  tne  popular  legend  connected  with 
them,  a  strange  hollow  sound,  resembling  a  prolonged  and  dismal 
groan,  was  heard,  issuing  apparently  from  the  interior  wall  at  the 
rear  of  Ma^g.  The  lames  glanced  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  paused  in  his  recital.  The  unearthly  sound  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  was  then  renewed.  Just  in  front  of  the  party, 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  internal  courts,  stood  a  fal^ 
pompous4ooking  beadle,  with  a  face  almost  as  crimson  as  his 
gold-laced  coat,  and  holding  a  tall  staff  with  a  gilt  head  nearly 
as  big  as  that  oiF  the  Corporation  mace. 

"  Whatfs  that?**  cried  Sir  Gtresham,  addressing  a  look  of  inquiry 
towards  this  consequential  person.  "  What's  that,  I  say?**  he 
repeated. 

^at  the  beadle  pretended  he  heard  nothing.  The  excuse,  however, 
did  not  avail  him,  for  presently  a  knocking  was  heard  against  a  small 
low  door  on  the  right  of  the  arched  entrance,  and  a  voice  could  be 
distinguished  as  of  some  one  imploring  to  be  let  out. 
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'^  Bless  my  soul !  some  poor  fellow  must  be  shut  up  in  tlie  Little 
Ease  I  **  exclaimed  the  Lorn  Mayor,  ^^  Who  has  done  it,  Staveley  ? 
Not  you,  I  hope?''  he  continued,  noticing  the  beadle's  confusion, 
and  that  his  cheeks  had  become  redder  than  ever. 

"  Well,  I  own  I  locked  him  up,  my  lord,"  stammered  Staveley; 
^^  but  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  him.  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship won't  be  angry." 

"But  I  am  angry — very  angry,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor. 
^^  If  you  have  act^  without  the  Chamberlain's  warrant — and  I'm 
quite  sure  no  order  for  confinement  in  that  cell  would  be  given 
by  him  on  a  day  like  this— you  shall  smart  for  it,  sirrah.  Who  is 
the  person  you  have  dared  to  imprison?  What  offence  has  he 
committed?     Speak  out,  sirrah — no  equivocation  " 

"  Fm  very  sorry  to  have  incurred  your  lordship's  diq>lea8ure," 
returned  the  now  crestfallen  beadle;  ^^but  I  did  it  for  the  best 
Tis  a  drunken  old  scoundrel  whom  I  have  shut  up,  my  lord — a 
fellow  not  worth  your  right  honourable  lordship's  consideration. 
The  old  rascal  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  tables,  and  serve  at  the 
banauet,  but  he  made  too  free  with  the  wine  entrusted  to  him — 
drinking  your  lordship's  health,  as  he  affirmed — and  got  drunk, 
roarin'  drunk,  my  lord— so  I  locked  him  up  Uiere  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  becoming  sober;  and  I  dare  say  he's  all  ri^ht 
now,  for  he's  been  there  since  seven  o'clock.  That's  everything 
about  it,  my  lord.  If  your  lordship  desires  it,  I'll  let  him  out  at 
once." 

^^  And  so  you  have  imprisoned  a  poor  old  man  in  that  cell  for 
four  or  five  hours,  eh?'  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  very  angrily. 
"  Enough  to  kill  him.  Your  unwarrantable  conduct  wiU  cost  you 
your  post,  Staveley." 

^^  I  hope  your  lordship  will  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  the 
case,"  said  the  beadle,  penitentially.  "  No  doubt  I've  done  wrong, 
since  your  lordship  thinks  so.  But  'twill  be  hard  to  lose  my  post 
for  a  drunken  old  vagabond.  Besides,  the  old  sot  aggerawated 
me  by  the  liberties  he  took  with  your  right  honourable  lordship's 
honoured  name.  What  does  your  lordship  suppose  he  had  tne 
effrentery  to  assert?" 

^^  Nay,  I  can't  guess,"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  impatiently. 

"  Imperance  couldn't  further  go.  He  swore  he  was  your  lord- 
ship's brother.  May  I  lose  my  post  if  he  didn't.  *  Fll  complain 
of  you  to  my  brother,  the  Lora  Mayor,'  says  he.  *  That's  very 
well,'  says  I,  *but  I  shall  lock  you  up  till  you  alter  your  tune, 
my  friend.'     And  I  thought  I  did  quite  right." 

"  Let  him  out  without  more  ado,"  rejomed  Sir  Ghresham,  upoa 
whom  his  beadle's  attempt  to  justify  himself  had  producea  a 
certain  impression. 

Taking  a  large  bunch  of  keys  from  his  capacious  pocket,  Stave- 
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ley  unlocked  the  cell-door,  and  bawled  out,  in  an  authoritatiye 
tone,  "  There  I  come  out,  my  man,  come  out  I** 

Whereupon,  an  old  man,  whose  rusty  black  attire  was  a  good 
deal  disordered,  and  whose  scratch-wig  had  got  knocked  off  during 
his  confinement,  crept  out  on  all-fours;  for  though,  as  presently 
appeared,  the  aged  prisoner  was  short  of  stature  and  rouncU 
shouldered,  he  could  not  stand  upright  in  the  narrow  hole  into 
which  he  had  been  thrust. 

The  old  man's  appearance  was  abject  and  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Besides  beanng  evident  traces  of  the  excess  he  had  com- 
mitted, his  features  were  stamped  with  shame  and  contrition,  and 
he  seemed  painfully  sensible  of  the  degrading  position  in  which  he 
was  ^ced* 

^^  There,  get  up  I"  cried  the  beadle,  hastily  adjusting  his  dress, 
and  clapping  the  wig  upon  his  bald  head.  *^  Get  up,  I  say,  and 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Mayor." 

" The  Lord  Mayor!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  sharp  cry. 
^  Where  is  he? — ^ha ! "  And  he  would  have  rushed  away,  if  the 
beadle  had  not  forcibly  withheld  him. 

<<  Don't  detain  me  I    he  cried.    ^^  I  can't  face  him.    I  won't" 

"  But  you  must  and  shall,"  rejoined  Staveley.  "  You  don't  go 
hence  till  his  lordship  discharges  you,  I  can  promise  you. 
You've  got  me  into  trouble  enoiieh  already  with  your  mis- 
conduct. Have  you  no  manners?  he  added,  shaking  him 
roughly.  ^^  Make  an  obeisance,  I  tell  you,  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Perhaps  you'll  claim  relationship  with  his  lordship  now  I "  he  pur- 
sued, m  a  low,  decisive  tone. 

''Oh  no,  I  won't,"  replied  the  old  man,  beseechingly,  but 
without  danng  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Sir  Ghresham.  '^  I  didn't  mean 
it  I  Don't  mention  it,  I  implore  you !  I  was  mad — I  retract  aU 
I  said." 

^  I  knew  you  was  bouncing,"  rejoined  the  beadle,  chuckling. 
^  But  learn  to  your  confusion,  you  owdacious  old  braggart,  that 
his  light  honourable  lordship  is  aware  of  all  you  said  in  defama- 
tion of  his  character." 

^  I  said  nothing  derogatory  of  him,  surely?"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

"You  said  you  were  his  brother,  and  if  that  ain't  derogatory 
and  defamatory  I'm  a  Dutchman  and  not  a  British  beadle. 
Down  on  your  marrow-bones  and  ask  pardon." 

"  Have  pity  upon  me,  and  let  me  go  I "  cried  the  old  man. 
"  You  don't  mow  how  you  torture  me." 

^You  richly  deserve  it  for  getting  me  into  trouble,"  said 
Staveley,  again  shaking  him.  '^  Hold  up  your  head,  I  tell  you, 
and  look  his  lordship  straight  in  the  face." 

^'  I  can't  I — ^I  daren't  I "  cried  the  old  man,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 
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Meantime,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  greatly  agitated.  The  more  he 
regarded  him^  the  more  convincea  he  became  that  the  old  man 
was  his  brother  Lawrence,  and  the  shock  and  surprise  of  the 
discovery  aflfected  him  so  powerfully  for  a  few  moments,  that  he 
could  neither  speak  nor  stir.  But  he  presently  became  calmer, 
and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  course  he  judged  it  right  to  pursue. 
Many  a  one  might  have  heidtated  to  acknowledge  a  near  relative 
under  such  circumstances,  and  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  his 
reluctance.  Sir  Oresham,  however,  was  not  a  person  of  this 
stamp.  He  resolved  to  adopt  the  proper  and  the  manly  course,  let 
the  world  think  what  it  might  of  him. 

Praying  the  ladies  to  excuse  him  for  quitting  them,  and  waving 
to  the  beadle  to  stand  off,  he  advanced  towards  the  old  man, 
who  still  kept  his  face  covered,  and  patted  him  afiectionately  on 
Ae  shoulder. 

"Why,  Lawrence,  is  it  you?'*  he  said.  **Is  it  you,  my  poor 
brotiier?  What  a  meeting  is  this,  after  so  many  years'  separa- 
tion!" 

The  old  man  trembled  violently,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  speak.  He  then  replied  m  broken  accents,  and  without 
looking  up,  "  Your  lordship  is  mistaken.  I  am  not  he  you  take 
me  for.    I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  related  to  you.** 

*^  Come,  come,  Lawrence ! "  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  I  am  not  to 
be  put  off  thus.     You  told  yonder  beadle  you  were  my  brother.* 

"It  appears  that  I  made  some  such  silly  boast,  my  lord  j  but  my 
brain  at  the  time  was  confused  with  strong  drink,  to  which  I  am 
■  not  much  accustomed.  Believe  me,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  humbly  crave  your  lordship's  pardon." 

**  Don't  talk  about  pwdon,  brother,  and  don't  attempt  to  deny 
your  relationship.  It  won*t  do.  You  are  greatly  changed,  'tis 
true,  but  I  know  your  voice.  Besides,  my  heart  tells  me  you  are 
my  mother's  son." 

"  Your  lordship  has  a  good  heart,  a  very  good  heart,"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  "  but  it  deceives  you  now.  I  committed  a  great  error 
in  making  such  an  improper  and  ill-judged  statement,  but  I  should 
do  still  woi«e  to  persist  in  it.  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  expose  you 
to  the  reproach,  tte  just  reproach,  of  being  connected  with  such  a 
one  as  myself.*' 

"If  I  don't  fear  the  reproach,  you  need  not,  brother,"  rejoined 
the  Lord  Mayor.  "  You  have  been  unfortunate,  while  I  have  been 
lucky,  that's  the  only  difference  between  us.  If  your  conduct  has 
been  without  reproach^ — as  I  trust  it  has — ^you  are  just  as  good  as 
myself.  Everybody  knows  my  origin.  Come,  give  me  your  hand, 
brother — give  me  your  hand." 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  abuse  your  lordship's  generosity,"  repHed  the 
old  man,  respectfully  declining  the  proffered  hand.     "How  many 
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Jean  may  it  be,"  he  pnimied,  ^sinoe  your  brdihip  has  ae^  the 
rother  for  whom  you  take  me?  ** 

^  Why,  forty  years  and  upward*.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do,  Lawrence,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^  During  all  that  time  I 
have  never  even  heard  of  you." 

"  Forty  years  and  upwards  I "  sighed  the  old  man,  "  And  jrour 
lordship  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  your  brother  durixig  all  that  time  I 
Dqwnd  on  it  he  is  dead.  Best  suppose  him  so,  at  all  events.  FU 
answer  for  it  he  won't  trouble  you  more.  My  name  is  Gandish-^ 
Hugh  Candish — and,  as  will  be  evident  to  your  lordship,  I  am  not 
in  very  flourishing  ciroumstances.'' 

^^  I  see  you  are  not  my  poor  brother,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor, 
brushing  away  the  tear  that  started  to  his  eyes;  ^  but  it  shan't  be 
my  fault  if  you  don't  do  better  in  future." 

^'I  must  again  say  that  vour  lordship  is  the  dupe  of  a  too 
generous  nature,  and  I  beseecn  vou  to  consider  well  before  you  pro« 
oeed  further.  I  have  no  possible  claim  on  your  bounty.  Have  I 
your  permission  to  depart  ?  " 

^  No,  no,  you  ^an  t  go,"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^  Brother,  or 
no  brother,  you  must  remain  here  to-day." 

^  Your  lordship  is  too  good ;  but  disagreeable  remarks  will 
be  made  if  I  remain  after  what  has  occurred.  I  came  here 
solely  to  see  your  lordship  on  this  your  day  of  triumph,  and 
having  accomplished  my  object,  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire." 

"  But  I  command  you — that  is,  I  beg  of  you  to  stay,"  rejoined 
the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Here,  Staveley,"  he  cried,  to  the  beadle,  who 
had  remained  within  earshot,  and  had  tried  to  catch  what  passed 
between  them,  ^^take  Mr.  Candish  to  my  room  near  the  old 
council-chamber,  and  tell  Jennings  to  give  him  the  best  dress  he 
can  find — the  best  dress,  d'ye  hear?     A  good  place  must  be  kept 

for  Mr.  Candish  at  the  table  of  the  common-council ^" 

**A  place  at  the  common-councilmen's  table,  my  lord!  Did 
I  hear  your  lordship  aright  ?"  exclaimed  the  astounded  beadle. 

^  You  did,  sirrah.  And  I  counsel  you  to  see  my  orders  strictly 
attended  to.  Mr.  Candish  is  to  go  where  he  likes,  and  do  what  he 
pleases;  but  if  he'll  follow  my  advice,  he  won't  take  any  more  wine 
before  dinner." 

**  Nor  after  dinner,  my  lord,  except  one  glass  to  pledge  your 
lordship's  health." 

^  Good-by,  brother,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  in  a  low  tone.  ^^  I  fully 
comprehena  and  respect  the  motives  that  induce  yon  to  practise 
this  concealment,  but  I  can  only  submit  to  it  to-day.  To-morrow, 
yt>u  must  no  longer  be  Hugh  Candish,  but  Lorry  Lorimer,  as  of 
old.  I  shall  look  out  for  you  on  my  return  from  Westminster. 
Once  more,  good-by.  What !  won't  you  give  me  your  hand  now?" 
"  I  daren%  my  lord.    I  am  not  worthy  to  take  it" 
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"Tut!  tut!  have  done  with  thisnonBeiwe!"  cried  Sir  Gieriiam, 
seizing  the  old  man's  hand,  and  grasping  it  cordiaUv* 

For  the  first  time  the  latter  raised  his  eyes,  and  meed  them  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  look  of  unutterable  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  this  don't  beat  anything  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,"  moralised  the  beadle.  "  A  Lord  Mayor  shaking  hands 
with  a  pauper,  ordering  him  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  place  at 
the  common-council  table.    Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass! " 

But  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
once  more  consigned  the  old  man  to  his  care,  and  turned  to  rqoin 
)he  ladies;  thinlang,  as  he  went,  how  he  would  make  the  rest  of 
his  days  comfortable. 

Candish  went  away  quietly  enough  with  the  beadle,  who  had 
now  entirely  altered  his  deportment  towards  him;  but  as  they  were 
traverdng  a  passage  leading  to  the  old  council-chamber,  the  old 
man  discerned  a  means  of  mght  through  a  door  opening  upon  the 
street  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  immediately  availed  nimself  of 
it,  and  ran  off.  Staveley  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  in  vain.  When 
he  got  to  the  door,  the  old  man  had  disappeared. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  aggerawating  old  rascal!"  exclaimed 
the  beadle.  ^^  What  shall  I  say  to  his  lordship?  I  shall  lose  my 
post  after  alL" 


VIL 

OP  THE  LOBD  MATOR's  FBOCESSION  TO  BLA.CILFRlJias ;  AVD  OP  THB  PAGEANTS 
EXHIBITBD  BT  THB  CITT  COMPANIEB. 

^^  I  BEO  your  grace  and  their  ladysliips  ten  thousand  pardons," 
cried  Sir  Gresham,  as  he  returned  to  them.  ^^A  strange  cir- 
cumstance has  just  occurred  to  me— though  it  woiddn't  interest 
you  to  hear  it.  Ah !  Sir  Felix,"  he  pursued,  to  the  little  alder- 
man, who  came  up  opportunely  at  the  moment,  ^4t  must  be  your 
business  to  procure  chairs  for  the  conveyance  of  her  grace  and  their 
ladyships  to  my  house.  Oflicers  must  attend  to  clear  the  way.  This 
must  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  procession  will  start  forth- 
with, and  the  ladies  desire  to  see  it." 

<^^  My  own  chariot  should  be  at  her  grace's  service,"  said  Sir 
Felix,  ^^but  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  join 
the  procession." 

*Ut  is  quite  necessary,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  You  know 
that  very  well.    Every  moment  is  precious." 

On  tms  Sir  Felix  hurried  off,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  vestibule.  Here  it  appeared  that  the  Sherifb^ 
with  the  Recorder  and  Chamberlain,  and  other  of  the  chief  City 
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officers  of  the  Corporation^  had  ahready  been  summoned  to  their 
carriages. 

In  a  few  moments  more  Sir  Felix  returned,  almost  out  of 
breathy  statins  that  the  chairs  were  in  readiness^  and  that  the 
City  marshals liad  undertaken  to  ride  on  in  advance^  so  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  hindrance. 

With  many  ezpresnons  of  obligation  to  Sir  Ghresham,  the  duchess 
and  her  compamons  then  took  leave^  and  were  ceremoniously 
conducted  by  Sir  Felix  and  two  other  aldermen  belonging  to  the 
committee  to  the  conveyances  provided  for  them,  and  were  borne 
with  great  prom{)titude  down  New  King's-street  to  the  Lord 
Mayor^s  resiaence  in  Cheapside. 

Intelligence  of  their  arrival  being  communicated  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  the  upper  City  marshal  on  his  return  to  GKiildhall.yard| 
his  lordship  at  once  issued  his  commands  that  the  procession  should 
start,  whereupon  the  aldermen  entered  their  carriages. 

At  last,  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  was  summoned  by  the  ushers, 
and  with  the  same  pompous  formalities  which  had  marked  his  en- 
trance to  the  hall,  his  train  being  borne  by  a  page,  and  the  sword 
and  mace  carried  before  him,  he  re-entered  his  state-coach,  amid 
flourishes  of  trumpets,  which  made  the  court  resound  with  their 
clangour,  while  his  chaplain  and  the  three  officials  resumed  their 
places  beside  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  sixty  poor  livervmen  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company,  in  scarlet  and  puce  hoo<!s  and  gowns,  had  quitted  their 
station  in  the  piazza,  and  advanced  towards  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, which,  when  the  long  train  was  put  in  motion,  was  con- 
siderably beyond  Bow  Church.  These  hverymen  marched  three 
and  three. 

They  were,  however,  preceded  by  six  peace  officers  to  dear 
the  way,  and  followed  by  a  like  number  of  javelin-men.  Then 
came  the  marshal  of  the  Merchant  Tailors^  Company,  bearing  the 
shield  of  the  arms  of  England,  succeeded  by  four  stavesmen  of  the 
company,  with  their  ba&es  of  office. 

Next  came  the  band  ofthe  Gr^adier  Ghiards  in  full  regimentals, 
playing  lively  tunes  as  they  marched  along.  After  them  was  borne 
the  royal  standard,  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Tailors^  Company, 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  those  of  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the  company. 
Next  came  the  barge-master,  a  very  portly  persona^  in  his  state- 
dress,  supported  by  watermen  in  scarlet  and  puce  hveries. 

Preceded  by  the  beadle  in  his  gown,  came  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  chariot,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  livery,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  of  assistants,  ike  wardens  in  their  carriages, 
and  the  prime  warden,  Mr.  Braybroke,  in  his  chariot,  attended 
by  his  chaplain.    On  either  side  of  the  governors  of  this  wealthy 
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tnd  important  oompany  walked  watermen  and  other  attendants  in 
livery. 

But  it  was  not  io  much  upon  the  wardenfl  and  prime  warden 
that  the  gaae  of  all  the  spectators  was  turned  as  on  the  pageant 
£dUowing  them^  which  was  intended  to  represent  the  coat  armour 
of  the  company^  and  consisted  of  a  large  tent  royal,  ffulee^  fringed 
and  richly  garnished,  or,  lined,  £Eiced,  and  douoledt  ermine, 
TMa  tent  was  fixed  upon  a  large  and  elevated  stagey  on  which  sat 
several  ricUy-halHted  figures,  amongst  whom  was  the  renowned 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  valiant  Condottiere  of  Edward  the 
Third's  day,  originally  a  tailor,  but  who,  according  to  old  Fuller, 
turned  his  needle  into  a  sword  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield,  and 
00  distinguished  himself  at  Poitiers  and  in  the  Italian  wars  that 
the  Merchant  Tailors  are,  with  good  reason,  proud  to  number 
him  amonff  their  ranks.  On  either  side  of  the  tent,  on  a  smaller 
stage,  stood  a  camel  ridden  by  an  Indian,  forming  the  supporters 
of  Uie  company's  arms. 

This  pageant,  whidi  was  much  admired,  was  followed  by  the 
banners  and  standards,  with  the  various  offioers  of  the  IronmongeraT 
Company,  concluding  with  the  master  in  his  chariot. 

Then  came  a  second  pageant,  representii^  the  Lemnian  forge 
with  Vulcan  at  work  at  it,  aided  by  the  Cyck)^.  Fanned  by 
a  gigantic  pair  of  bellows,  a  fire  was  kept  blazmg  in  the  fur- 
nace, while  the  anvil  rangwitii  blows  of  the  hammer  dealt  by 
swart  old  Mulcibtf  and  his  brawny  and  smoke-begrimed  com*- 
panaona. 

The  Ironmcmgers  were  followed  by  the  Skinners,  and  a  pageant 
was  exhibited  by  the  latter  that  caused  infinite  divendon.  It 
represented  a  great  number  of  wild  animals,  lions,  tigers,  leopards 
and  panthers,  sables  and  beavers;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  stuffed 
q)ecimen8  was  a  great  Uvinff  bear,  who  cHmbed  up  a  pole,  and 
performed  sundry  othar  tridcs,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
beholders. 

Next  came  the  Haberdashen^  whose  pageant  was  placed  on  a 
very  long  stagey  and  r^resented  a  numoer  of  shops,  where  mil- 
Uners,  hosiers,  and  other  dealers  in  small  commodities,  served.  This 
pageant  gave  the  greater  satis&ction,  inasmuch  as  actors  in  it  dis- 
tributed their  wares  accompanied  by  small  papers  of  tobacco, 
gratis,  among  the  crowd. 

Next  came  the  Vintners,  who  exhibited  a  very  grand  mytholo- 
gical piece,  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  and  this  might  have  been 
better  received  if  the  spectators  could  have  shared  the  flowing  cups 
perpetually  drained  by  the  tipsy  revellerB. 

The  Fidimongers  displa^red  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  richly  ^It, 
with  a  dolphin,  two  mermaids,  and  a  couple  of  sea-horses.  The 
Clothworkers  introduced  Jack  of  Newbury,  the  famous  Berkshire 
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clothier,  in  the  gaib  of  the  sixte^ith  oenturyi  sarrounded  by 
peasants  of  the  same  p^od,  dancing  to  the  music  of  pipe  and 
tabor.  In  front  of  this  pageant  was  Sie  golden  ram,  the  crest  of 
the  company* 

The  Armourers  were  distinguished  by  an  archer  standing  eioet 
in  a  richly  gilt  car^  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  a  quiver  over 
his  shoulder.  The  Grocers  exhibited  a  camel  with  a  negro  on 
its  back,  between  two  baskets  full  o£  groceries  and  dried  fruits, 
which  the  tawny  rider  scattered  right  and  left^  and  for  which  the 
bystanders  struggled  and  fought. 

All  these  pageants  found  great  favour  with  the  multitude,  but 
they  were  quite  outdone  by  the  Brewers,  who  displayed  two 
enormous  wicker-work  figures,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  having  great 
paunches,  grotesque  visages,  and  extraordinary  costumes,  intended 
to  represent  the  giants  Ck4brandand  Brandamore.  Seated  in  open 
chariots,  these  sociable  Utans  smoked  their  pipes,  quaffed  ale  out 
of  mighty  pots,  and  bandied  jests  with  the  bystanders. 

The  prooession  would  have  appeared  somewhat  tame  after  the 
pageants  which  constituted  the  most  popular  part  of  the  show, 
had  not  tl^e  spectators  been  enlivened  by  the  music  of  a  second 
grand  nuUtary  band.  Then  came  the  Lord  Mayor's  beadles  in 
2ieir  slate  liveries^  the  barge*master  in  his  state  dress,  bargemen 
with  the  sheriff's  banners,  watermen  with  various  colours,  the  two 
nnder-aheriffiy  the  City  Solicitor,  the  Remembrancer,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  two  SeconojEtries,  the  four  Common  Pleaders,  the  Com- 
mon Serjeant,  the  Town-clerk,  and  the  Chamberlain.  On  either 
side  of  them  were  mounted  peace-officers,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  mounted  band  of  the  Life  Guards. 

Next  came  the  ancient  Herald  of  England  in  his  tabard  and 
plumes.  Then  three  trumpeters  riding  abreast,  in  rich  dresses, 
with  their  clarions  decorated  with  flags.  After  them  rode  a  guard^ 
followed  by  a  standard-bearer  on  horseback  in  half-armour^  bear* 
ing  the  banner  of  his  knight.  To  him  succeeded  two  esquires, 
liding  together  and  bearing  shields;  and  after  them,  between  two 
;^eomen  of  the  guard,  rode  an  ancient  knight,  mounted  on  a 
richly-caparisonea  steed,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  a  suit  of  polished 
steel,  ana  carrying  a  battle-axe.  ^hmd  the  knight  came  two 
armourers  with  a  mounted  ^uard. 

Next  came  Mr.  Sheriff  mah  in  his  state  chariol^  drawn  by  four 
horses,  followed  by  three  trumpeters  and  a  mounted  guard.  Then 
came  other  stan^d-bearers  and  esquires,  followed  by  a  second 
knight,  equipped  like  the  first,  and  similarly  attended. 

Next  came  Mr.  Sheriff  Cartwright  in  his  state  chariot,  fol- 
lowed by  the  aldermen  who  had  not  passed  the  chair,  amongst 
whom  were  our  friends  Mr.  Beckford  and  Sir  Felix  Bland.  Then 
came  the  Recorder,  and  after  him  the  aldermen  who  had  served 
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the  office  of  Mayor.  After  them  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Blakiston,  In  his  chariot.  Then  more  trumpeters,  another 
standard-bearer,  esquires,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  a  third 
knight,  sheathed,  like  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  in  complete 
steel. 

More  armourers  succeeded,  more  trumpeters  on  horseback,  more 
mounted  guard,  another  standard-bearer,  two  more  esquires,  and 
then  a  fourth  knight  in  a  suit  of  brass  scale  armour. 

After  him  rode  three  trumpeters,  and  then  came  the  Lord 
Mayor's  servants  in  their  state  liveries,  tall  fellows,  each  above  six 
feet  in  height,  picking  the  way  through  the  mud  in  their  thin 
shoes,  and  getting  their  salmon-coloured  silk  hose  bespattered  by  it 

To  these  gorgeous  lacqueys,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  part 
assigned  them  in  the  procession,  succeeded  another  military  band; 
after  which,  on  his  proudly-caparisoned  steed,  came  the  upper  City 
marshal,  accoutred  as  previously  described,  and  carrying  his  long 
b&ton  with  the  air  of  a  field-marshal.  Preceded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  and  followed,  by  a  guard  of  honour,  our  Lord 
Mayor  came  next  in  his  state-coach. 

As  his  carriage  turned  into  Cheapside,  Sir  Gresham  directed 
his  gaze  towards  his  own  house,  ana  remarked  with  great  satis- 
&ction,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  with  some  little  pride,  that 
among  the  large  assemblage  on  the  balcony  were  the  duchess 
and  the  two  lovely  countesses.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Lad^ 
Mayoress  and  her  two  elder  daughters  were  sedulous  in  their 
attentions  to  their  distinguished  visitors.  Millicent,  as  usual, 
was  in  the  background,  and  her  new-found  cousin,  Prue,  was 
standing  beside  her.  Tradescant  and  his  fashionable  companions 
were  likewise  there,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  grouped  behind 
the  court  beauties,  striving  to  amuse  them  with  their  jests.  Bat 
though  he  searched  for  him.  Sir  Gresham  could  nowhere  discover 
his  nephew,  Herbert 

Graced  as  it  now  was,  the  balcony  presented  a  very  brilliant 
appearance,  and  Sir  Gresham  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
elation  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  acknowledged  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  duchess  and  her  companions.  Had  he  discerned  the 
tears  that  started  to  Millicent's  eyes,  he  would  have  been  more 
deeply  moved. 

But,  indeed,  the  sight  of  the  old  house  under  its  present  aspect 
excited  many  mixed  emotions  in  his  breast  He  thought  of  aays 
long,  long  gone  by,  when  he  had  first  known  it,  and  had  little 
dreamed  of  the  honours  and  dignities  in  store  for  him.  He  saw 
himself  as  the  poor  'prentice  behind  the  counter,  and  heard  his 
kind  old  master  commend  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  tell  him  if 
he  went  on  thus  he  would  be  sure  to  prosper,  and  might  in  time 
become  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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Well,  the  worthy  man's  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He 
had  prospered,  and  was  become  Lord  Mayor.  Yet  there  was 
something  saddening,  even  at  that  moment  of  exaltation.  He  was 
happier  as  the  poor  'prentice,  with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
than  now  that  the  utmost  object  of  his  ambition  was  attained,  and 
he  was  s^ted  in  his  gilt  coach  with  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ringing  in  his  ears. 

So  absorbed  was  he  by  these  reflections  that  the  shouts  of  the 
bystanders  fell  unheeded  on  his  ears,  and  Dr.  Dipple,  noticing  his 
abstraction,  deemed  it  prudent  to  arouse  him  by  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  a  large  and  crowded  scaffold,  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Bow 
Church  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The  bells  of  the  church 
were  pealing  merrily. 

"  1  have  not  heard  those  bells  ring  so  blithely  since  my  wedding- 
day,"  observed  Sir  Gresham,  "  and  thatfs  five-and-thirty  years 
ago.** 

"That  was  a  happy  occasion,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Dr  Dipple; 
*'  but  this  is  a  happier  and  a  prouder." 

"A  prouder  occasion,  certainly,  doctor,"  returned  the  Lord 
Mayor;  "but  Fm  not  so  sure  that  it  is  happier  than  the  former. 
Then,  having  obtained  the  object  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart,  I 
deemed  mys^  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  and  was,  or  &ncied  my- 
self, perfectiy  happy.  Now  my  ambition  is  fully  jmitified,  and  yet 
there  are  drawbacks  to  my  complete  felicity.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  this,  doctor?" 

"  I  can't  account  for  it  at  all,"  returned  the  chaplain,  "  unless 
your  lordship  has  some  secret  cause  for  anxiety,  of  which  I  am 
totally  ignorant." 

"  1  have  nothing  whatever  to  trouble  me,  my  good  sir." 

"  Then  I  own  1  am  fairly  puzzled.  But  we  won't  pursue  the 
subject.  How  does  your  lordship  like  Mr.  Barclays  decorations?'* 
lie  added,  glancing  at  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
ihe  balcony  of  wluch  was  hun^  with  crimson  damask,  and  other- 
wise sumptuously  adorned,  having  been  fitted  up  in  this  manner 
for  their  majesties,  who  were  expected  to  occupy  it  on  their  way 
to  Graildhall,  in  order  to  view  the  procession. 

'*  The  balcony  has  a  handsome  effect,  and  I  trust  it  will  please 
their  majesties,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Ah  1  there  is  Mr.  Bar- 
day  himself,"  he  added,  bowing  to  a  gentleman  who  stepped  out. 
at  the  moment  on  the  balcony. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Barcla/s  house  richly  decorated  in  anti- 
cipation of  his  royal  visitors,  but  almost  every  other  habitation^ 
on  either  ride  of  the  way  was  similarly  ornamented.  Carpets  and- 
rich  stuffs  of  various  colours  were  hung  from  the  windows,  pro- 
ducing a  very  gay  effect.  Moreover,  m  several  places  galleriea 
were  erected,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses, 
every  seat  within  tnem  being  occupied. 

TOI*.  LI.  ^ 
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Each  of  the  twelve  great  Ciij  Companks  had  a  stand  leaerred 
for  its  rulers  and  liTerymen^  aad  diBtbigaisked  W  its^  bamnersw  The 
Goldsmiths^  as  aheac^  mentionec^  had  a  scanolding  Jkeaa  Bow 
Church.  The  Grocers  had  planted  themsehet  at  ^  eoni«r  of 
Friday-street,  and  the  Skinners  neat  Wood-street ;  while  the  Salters 
{Ad  the  Mercers  had  fixed  their  stands  on  either  side  of  Newgate^- 
street  where  it  opens  into  Cheapside. 

The  prooeaskm  took  its  way  through  St.  PanFa  Chwrchyard,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  whidi  iHae  scholaxs  of  Chrkt^s  Hospital  had  a 
stand,  Ti^le  at  the  top  of  Lndgate-hill  the  Ironmongers  and  Ctcth- 
workers  had  soKflfolds.  Between  ikemy  amid^  tvemendons  cheers, 
passed  the  procession,  and  so  hy  the  east  side  of  the  Fleet-— 
not  as  yet  covered  in — ^to  Blackfnars. 

The  enthnsiastie  greetings  that  weloooaed  our  Lord  Mayor 
throughout  the  whole  route  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  re^upd 
entertained  for  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  every  degree.  Xfd 
only  was  he  cheered  by  die  gaily-diesaed  folk  stationed  at  the  open 
windows,  or  on  the  numerous  scaffoldings^  and  who  waved  hats  and 
handkerdiiefr  and  shouted  lustily  aa  he  paased  by,  but  he  was 
equally  wdl  received  by  the  oonunon  folk,  who  bj  thear  rough  but 
hearty  demonstrations  of  good  will  evinced  Uiar  satjafacrion. 
They  could  only  be  kept  back  bj  the  train  banda  who  Imed  the 
way  from  approaching  the  state  eoadi,  and  trying  to  shake  hands 
wiu  him.  Luckily,  th»e  was  no  tnmuk— nor  did  anything 
occur  to  disturb  the  good  humour  of  the  mob.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  pageants,  which  they  were  told  had  been  revived 
£>r  their  special  ^fel^itatiQn;  they  were  pleased  with  the  prooessioit 
generally;  but  most  of  all  they  were  pleased  with  tbat  Lord 
Mayor.  The  acdamationa  raised  for  him  in  Cheapside  were  carried 
on  to  St.  Paol's,  and  thence  without  interruption  to  Bkekfiiars. 
What  with  the  crowds,  the  continuoua  shoutmg,  the  ringinfi^  of 
bells,  the  firing  of  guns^  and  the  waving  of  hats  and  han&er- 
chi^s,  the  scene  was  wonderfolly  exciting,  and  dwelt  long  in  the 
recollection  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 


vm. 

HOW  THE  LOBD  HAYOE  WENT  TO  WE8TMINSTBB  BT  WATEB,  AND  WHAT  OGCUBAED 
DT7BIKO  THE  PASSAGE. 

Fortunately  for  the  display  cm  the  river,  it  was  high  tide  at 
the  time;  and  fortunately  also,  there  was  no  wind,  so  that  the 
surface  d  the  stream,  being  perfectly  unruffled,  and  somewhat 
clearer  than  it  is  in  our  own  days,  mirrored  back  the  numerooa 
gilded  barks  by  which  it  was  covered* 

The  City  bsurge,  with  its  double  banks  of  rowers  in  rich  livenea^ 
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its  carved  taaA  btrrnished  woodwork,  the  rich  hangings  of  its  stately 
cabin,  the  broftd  alken  banner  in  front  displaying  the  City  arms,  and 
the  numeroiis  pennants  bedecking  its  roof,  flbmed  like  the  Venetian 
Bucentanr.  lior  were  the  barges  belonging  to  the  City  companies 
inferior  m  me  and  splendour  to  that  d^ned  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  tne  great  ctvic  dignitaries.  Newly  gilt  and  de- 
corated for  the  occasion,  decked  with  pennons  and  di^bpng  their 
banners,  they  were  all  provided  with  bands,  and  manned  by  water- 
men in  their  liveries.  At  the  helm  of  each  of  these  magnificent 
barks,  which  glittered  in  the  sunbeams  as  if  made  of  gold,  stood 
the  barge^master  in  hn  state  livery. 

To  several  of  them  a  fantastical  appearance  was  given  by  the 
actors  in  the  pageants  exhibited  in  the  land  procession  being  taken 
on  board,  ana  so  placed  that  they  could  be  seen  by  the  occupants 
in  the  numerous  wnerries  by  which  the  river  was  crowded.  Thua^ 
the  two  giants,  Colbrand  and  Brandamore,  having  emitted  their 
diariots,  were  now  comfortably  seated  on  the  root  of  the  gilded 
sJoon  of  the  Brewenf  barge,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  occasionally 
drinking  to  the  health  of  tne  good  folks  in  the  wherries. 

Sir  John  Hawkwood,  leaning  on  his  two-handed  sword^ stood  at 
the  prow  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  barge;  St.  Peter  took  the  Fish- 
m<M^efs  under  his  care;  Vulcan  and  the  Chrclops  went  on  board 
the  Ironmongers'  galley;  and  Bacchus  and  his  crew  revelled  with 
the  Vintners.  The  Skinners  were  rowed  by  watermen  disguised  in 
strange  spotted  skins  and  painted  hides,  while  their  great  brown 
bear,  chained  upon  the  cabin  roof^  continued  to  clamber  up  his 
pole. 

These  superb  vessels,  which,  including  those  belonging  to  the 
lesser  companies,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty,  were  now  drawn 
up  in  a  wide  half-moon  round  Bkckfnars  stairs»  dose  to  which 
the  Lord  Mayor's  barge  was  moored,  and  made  a  most  brilliant 
display.  Witnin  this  semicircle  no  wherries  or  other  craft  were  now 
allowed  to  ent^,  but  outside  of  it  thousands  of  boats  hovered,  filled 
with  well-dressed  persons,  eager  to  view  the  aquatic  procession. 
In  fact,  the  whole  reach  of  the  river,  from  Queenmthe,  past  Paul's 
Wharf  and  Baynard's  Castle  to  the  Temple-stairs,  was  thronged 
with  well-ktd^i  barks  of  every  kind.  The  lighters,  moored  to  the 
banks,  were  covered  with  ^>ectator8,  as  were  tne  wharves  on  either 
side,  together  with  every  building  or  projection  that  seemed  to  offer  a 
tolerable  point  of  view. 

Just  before  the  period  of  our  story,  the  building  of  Blackfiriars 
Bridge  had  been  commenced,  though  as  yet  little  progress  had 
been  made.  However,  an  unfinidned  arch  afforded  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  scene,  and  was,  oonsequently,  crowded,  though 
the  position  seemed  very  perilous.  Bridewell  Dock,  as  this  part  of 
die  Fleet  Ditch  was  termed,  had  not  then  been  filled  up,  and 
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all  the  vessels  within  it,  with  the  auays  and  buildings  on  either 
side — ^shortly  afterwards  demolished — were  thronged. 

Before  the  state  coach  drove  up  to  Blackfriars-stairs,  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  Mr.  Keck,  the  watermen  who  had  marched  in 
the  procession  with  the  Recorder  and  Chamberlain,  the  Sheriffi,  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  chief  Citv  of&cers,  had  entered  the  barge,  so  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  experienced  no  delay,  but  on  alighting,  was  cere- 
moniously conducted  across  a  railed  gangway  to  the  stately  v^sel 
prepared  for  him. 

Just  as  he  stepped  within  it  a  salute  was  fired  from  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  and  another  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
while  loud  and  reiterated  cheers  burst  i'rom  the  spectators  on  all 
sides,  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  those  on  the  nver,  who  could 
not  even  see  what  was  goin^  on.  At  the  same  moment  the  bands 
of  the  different  barges  struck  up,  while  the  watermen  looked  out 
for  the  signal  to  start. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  retinue  were  on  board,  the 
gorgeous  vessel  was  pushed  off;  the  barge-master  telegraphed  to  the 
convoy  around  him,  and  in  another  moment  the  whole  company 
was  in  motion  and  dropping  into  their  places. 

The  Merchant  Tailors  took  the  lead,  moving  slowly  and  majesd* 
cally  along.  The  Skinners  and  Brewers  followed,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  dazzling  squadron  rode  the  City  barge. 

The  whole  river  was  now  astir.  Hundreds  of  boats  accompanied 
the  procession,  which  they  could  easily  do,  the  progress  of  the  barges 
being  remarkably  easy  and  dignified,  while  the  ughter  and  more 
active  craft  threaded  their  way  amongst  them,  or  loitered  to  admire 
their  decorations. 

The  spectacle  was  really  magnificent.  Moving  six  abreast,  the 
barges  stretched  almost  across  the  stream,  and  what  with  their 
splendour,  the  flags  and  banners  with  which  they  were  adorned, 
tne  music,  and  the  continuous  shouts  and  acclamations  from  the 
occupants  of  the  lesser  craft,  and  the  beholders  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  procession  resembled  some  grand  triumph. 

In  this  manner  the  fleet  passed  ishe  Temple  Gardens,  where 
the  unemployed  lawyers  were  collected  to  look  at  the  show,  oldL 
Somerset  House — ^the  present  imposing  edifice  was  not  erected 
until  some  years  later — Salisbury,  x  oik,  and  Hungerford  Stairs — 
each  adding  to  the  number  of  their  attendant  barks — and  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  Westminster  Bridge,  which  had  then  been  erected 
about  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
bridees  in  the  world. 

While  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge  was  passing  Whitehall,  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  frequently  oblifi^ed  to  show  himself  to  his  admirers 
and  acknowledge  their  vociferous  greetings,  noticed  amid  the 
wherries  thronging  around  him,  a  small  boat  rowed  by  a  single 
waterman,  in  which  sat  his  nephew,  Herbert.    He  could  not  be 
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mistaken,  for  the  young  man^  on  perceivinff  his  nncle,  stood  up 
and  waved  his  hat.  Though  rather  surprised  at  seeing  him  there^ 
the  Lord  Mayor  smiled  and  nodded  in  return,  but  his  countenance 
almost  instantly  underwent  a  change.  A  litde  in  advance  of  his 
nephew  was  another  boat,  pulled  by  two  oarsmen,  containing  a 
stout  elderly  personage  with  his  wife — a  comely,  middle-aged 
woman — and  their  daughter.  This  fat  old  fellow's  name  was 
Walworth.  He  was  a  respectable  hosier,  dwelling  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
known  to  Sir  Gresham.  Alice  Walworth,  their  daughter,  was  about 
ninete^,  and  possessed  considerable  personal  attractions. 

Mr.  Walworth  had  ^ot  up  to  salute  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  bowing  to  him,  when  a  collision  took  place  between  his 
boat  and  another  which  came  suddenly  and  swiftly  round  the  head 
of  the  barge.  Losing  his  balance,  owm^  to  the  force  of  the  shock, 
the  old  hosier  was  precipitated  into  tne  stream  with  a  tremen- 
dous splash,  as  if  he  had  been  taking  a  header.  But  this  was  only 
the  commencement  of  the  disaster.  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Alice 
shrieked  aloud,  and,  in  their  endeavours  to  rescue  him,  overbalanced 
the  boat,  and  in  another  instant  they  and  its  other  occupants  were 
in  the  water. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  accident,  and,  with 
some  of  the  aldermen,  hastily  quitted  the  saloon  to  procure  as- 
sistance. 

Aid  was  promptly  found.  Herbert  Lorimer  succeeded  in  catching 
Mrs.  Walworth  oefore  she  sank,  and  consigning  her  to  the  care  of 
the  waterman  who  pulled  his  boat,  and  who  neld  her  till  further  help 
could  be  obtained,  ne  instantly  plunged  into  the  stream  in  search  of 
the  younger  lady,  who  by  this  time  had  been  swept  away  by  the  cur- 
rent, and,  though  many  an  arm  had  been  nut  out  to  arrest  her,  had 
disappeared.  Herbert,  however,  did  not  despair  of  saving  her.  He 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  noting  the  place  where  she  had 
sunk,  he  dived,  and  presently  returned  to  the  surface  sustaining  her 
with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  kept  her  from  again  sink- 
ing until  a  boat  came  to  their  aid. 

Meantime,  the  other  persons  whose  lives  had  also  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  met  with  a  happy  deliverance.  The  two  watermen 
escaped  with  a  ducking,  as  indeed  did  old  Walworth  himself,  who 
was  hooked  up  by  the  barge-master,  and  taken  on  board  the  City 
barge,  where  Mrs.  Walworth  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  by  the 
Lord  Mayor^s  directions. 

Their  anxiety  respecting  their  daughter  was  speedily  relieved  by 
the  shouts  that  hailed  the  successful  issue  of  Herbert's  gallant 
attempt,  and  in  another  minute  Alice  was  delivered  to  them  by 
her  preserver. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  STJNNT  SCENES  IN  IBELAND. 

Amongst  the  usaal  **  Scarlet  Letter^  announoements  of  cheap  trips  to 
most  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  railway  managers  so  good  naturedly 
encourage  the  travelling  taste  of  EDglishmen  and  women  dming  the 
•ammer  and  autumn  months,  perhaps  the  most  numerous  this  year  were 
those  which  invited  tourists  to  meet,  what  a  sister  magazine  has  focetiously 
oalkd  **  Lord  Brougham  and  his  troupe  of  charitable  spinsters,^*  st  the 
Social  Science  meetings  in  DubUn;  or  to  nuh  to'Killamey  with  a  hope^ 
grounded  on  the  presence  of  our  fair-weather  Queen,  that  the  sun  might 
be  induced  to  shme  upon  its  exquisite  though  somewhat  showery  love- 
liness. 

Invited  by  kind  friends  living  near  Dublin  to  spend  with  them  the 
week  of  the  Social  Science  meetings,  we  started — without,  however,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  return  tickets— on  the  13th  of  August^  by  the  7.35  A.ic 
train  from  Euston-square,  and  after  a  delightful  drive  throu^  the  rich 
and  romantic  scenery  of  the  centre  of  England  and  the  north  of  Wales, 
rushing  across  the  Menai  Straits,  through  the  tube  of  Mr.  Stephenson's 
wonderful  bridge,  we  reached  Holjhead  soon  after  two  o'dodc  The 
aoble  steamer  die  Connangki,  one  of  four  named  afiter  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  which  have  been  employed  since  October,  1860,  in  the  mail 
service  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  lying  alongside  the  pier,  and 
iaipatiently  puffing  out  her  steam  in  token  of  her  readiness  to  start  vrhen 
we  arrived  ;  nor  were  we  Ipng  in  obeying  her  summons,  passengers  and 
higga^  were  soon  on  board,  and  in  l^s  than  half  an  hour  we  were 
steammg  with  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea  to  Kingstown  Haibour.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  Uie 
arrangements  on  board  this  steamer,  or  of  the  civility  and  kindness  of 
those  who  are  connected  with  her ;  indeed,  a  voyage  in  the  Connaught 
on  such  a  day  as  we  had  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  all,  even  the  most 
squeamish.  In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin 
appeared,  and  soon  after  six  o'clock  we  ran  into  Kingstown  Harbour; 
TOO  train  for  Dublin  was  in  readiness,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  terminus  in  Harcourt-street,  having  travelled  from 
London  to  Dablin  with  all  possible  comfort  and  with  little  or  no  fatigue,  in 
eleven  hours !  Hitherto,  our  luggage  had  been  <<  from  us  a  thing  apart,* 
but  now  we  were  told  to  claim  our  own — ^no  easy  task,  when,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  every  lady  travelled  with  a  black  leather  bag,  and  had  a  scarl^ 
braided  cover  to  her  box  exactly  like  my  own.  However,  by  adopting 
the  plan  of  leaving  others  to  select  while  I  merely  watched  that  their 
choice  did  not  fall  on  what  belonged  to  me,  I  managed  with  no  trouble 
and  with  but  little  delay  to  secure  my  own  property. 

The  scene  outside  an  Irish  railway  terminus  must  ever  be  an  amusinc^ 
one;  inside  cars  looking  like  thin  slices  of  worn-out  omnibuses,  with 
horses  to  match;  outside  cars  with  their  seats  folded  up  and  their  drivers 
in  every  variety  of  shabby  costume,  brandishing  their  long  whips  and 
vociferating  in  the  richest  brogue  for  passengers  |  stout  porters  bearing 
nearly  as  heavy  burdens  as  the  far-famed  hammals  of  Turkey;  little  boys, 
innocent  of  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  apparel  in 
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loeh  a  tattered  ooWkioQ  that  tbe  oaly  reMondUa  wa?  of  aeoowating  lor 
its  rltaginy  ta  them  is,  that,  whea  eooe  pat  on  it  is  nei^er  taken  bat 
allowed  to  drop  off  as  it  pleases,  aod  jet  loeldng  as  rosy  aad  many  as  if 
they  "  walbed  in  sflk  attire ;"  penay  aawopaper  setters,  bawling  out  tbe 
Dames  and  eoateots  of  their  stock  ia  trade ;  women  oanyiag  MTertisiDg 
boards,  and  proving  that,  in  one  partionhur  at  any  rate  the  great  mov«» 
ment  fer  the  amployment  of  women  is  responded  to  in  Dahlia;— «!!  iim 
greeted  us  while  our  luggage  was  being  packed  in  the  ear  which  was  to 
convey  as  to  Dundram,  an  anaagMaent  greatly  impeded  by  the  aamber 
of  heiperSy  one  of  whom,  as  we  drove  off,  refusing  to  pay  him  for  doing 
nothing  and  saying  we  had  no  more  change,  bawlea  out,  **  Sure,  aad 
your  honour  will  send  it  hack  by  the  driver.'' 

Daring  this  week  ^e  Foar  Ooorts  in  Dublin  were  tbe  gveat  scene  of 

attraction  of  a  moraing,  while  the  evenings  were  generally  devoted  to  a 

visit  to  some  of  the  senses  given  to  the  members  of  die  Social  Science 

Association.    Jiany  a  drive  through  the  handsome  streets  of  DnblnSy  and 

along  its  fine  ^uays,  did  I  take  to  these  courts,  and  often,  I  fSsar,  vras  I 

among  those  whose  ''flounced  petticoats   were  seen  ftatteriaff  aloi^ 

eoaidca,  HKMUiting  with  impetuous  haste  flights  of  stairs,  and  aughting 

at  last  in  giddy  gaUeries" — to  Hsten  to  papers  on  all  imaginable  sulnects, 

or  to  he  interested  by  disoassiens  on  these  papers  horn.  Lord  Broogfaaai, 

Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  others,  whose  eloqaeace  is  not  gene* 

laUy  drawn  forth  an  places  where  ladies  congregate.    JBravely  did  Lord 

AoD^^ham  bear  tbe  fibtigue  and  excit«neiit  of  the  six  days,  and  I  mi^ 

add  aights,  that  the  meeting  lasted ;  horn  its  opening — when  he  spoke  for 

two  hows  and  a  half,  tiring  his  hsteners  no  more  than  he  appeared  to 

do  lumself — to  his  farewell  njoinder,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  hsd  offered 

him  the  thaaks  of  the  Association,  at  its  doee,  his  eaerffy  never  failed. 

Did  Miss  Bessie  Packes  gracefully  dnaw  his  attention  to  we  employment 

of  woBMii  in  foreiga  coaatries,  dedaeing  theaoe  how  best  to  provide  work 

for  them  in  oar  own ;  or  Miss  EnuKr  FaithfoU  vrith  plain  good  senae  de* 

acribe  the  working  of  the  Victoria  Press^  by  which  so  many  females  are 

eaoployed  in  a  trade  hitherto  believed  to  be  only  fitted  for  men;  or  again, 

««re  tne  pi^pers  to  which  he  listened  those  of  learned  lawyers  who  ^oke 

€£  iarispnidence!,  raising  questions  on  the  laws  of  evidence,  of  marriage 

and  divoeoe ;  oi^  onoe  more,  was  it  the  Solicitor^Geaeral,  with  his  learned 

sad  interesting  paper  on  Ireland's  special  prodoee,  pigs, — to  all  and  eadi 

of  these  saljeots  did  Lord  Brougham  give  a  pleased  and  earnest  attention, 

ever  mady  to  seise  the  be^  points  of  the  argument,  aad  constantly  rehev- 

h^g  the  dulness  of  a  discussion  by  tiie  liveliness  of  his  own  fancy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stoking  sights  connected  with  the  Sodal 
Science  meetings  in  Dublin  was  the  gathering  of  the  Young  Men's 
ChnatiaB  Societies  ia  tbe  Round  Boom  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  meet- 
ing' peeeided  over  by  Lord  Brougham,  aad  te  which  all  connected  with 
the  Social  Science  Association  were  invited.  This  room  was  buih  as  a 
bnn^iieting-hall  when  Geoige  IV.  paid  his  visit  to  Dablin,  and  holds 
"  B  fifteen  handred  to  tmo  thousand  people.  On  this  night  its  capabili-^ 
were  put  to  the  test;  every  available  part  of  it  was  full  of  those  who 
I  with  undisturbed  silence  te  Lord  Brougham  and  others  who  ad* 
^  the  ten  diffsient  societies  of  Young  Irishmen  congregated  in  ihe 
of  tbe  building.     On  another  night  the  Lord  Lieutenant  opened 
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the  Castle  for  the  reception  of  the  Association,  and  walked,  with  his 
sbter,  Lady  Lascelles,  on  his  arm,  followed  hy  his  two  &ir  nieces,  through 
the  rooms,  hlandly  smiling  on  and  bowing  to  his  guests.  All  Dublin 
seemed  on  the  gut  vive  to  welcome  the  association ;  the  Lord  Mayor  in- 
vited its  principal  members  to  a  banquet  ;  judges  gave  dinners  ;  literary 
and  scientific  societies  K&ve  soirees ;  museums  and  public  gardens  opened 
with  fiee  admission  to  those  connected  with  it;  in  fact,  as  I^rd  Brougham, 
in  hb  farewell  speech,  said,  '*  every  class  seemed  to  vie  with  and  rival 
each  other  in  kindness  and  usefulness,  and  activity  of  co-operation." 

But  the  week  passed  away;  the  four  courts  were  agam  resigned  to 
their  rightful  owners ;  crinolines  no  longer  sought  for  room  in  the  narrow 
seats  intended  for  silk  or  stuff  gowns  of  less  ample  dimensions ;  the 
solicitor's  room  had  lost  the  bright  eyes  which  at  the  "  ladies'  meeting" 
had  drawn  from  Lord  Brougham  the  flattering  assertion  that  it  was  as 
easy  to  doubt  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  were  as  charitable  as  their  Eng* 
fish  sisters  as  that  they  were  as  handsome;  "and  no  one,*'  added  his 
lordship,  with  an  emphatic  stroke  of  his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  ^*  would 
venture,  with  what  I  see  before  me,  to  do  that." 

Cars,  which  during  the  week  had  almost  instinctively  fonnd  their  way 
to  the  four  courts,  now  as  naturally  conveved  their  occupants  to  the 
Kingsbridge  terminus,  whence  all  were  rushing  towards  Killamey,  in 
anticipation  of  meeting  the  Queen  there.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  22nd  of  August,  the  Carlisle  pier  at  Kingstown  was 
crowded  by  those  who  had  obtained  tickets  for  places  overlooking  the 
harbour,  and  who  were  waiting  anxiously  for  some  signs  of  movement  on 
board  the  royal  yacht,  which  had  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  the 
night  before.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  Queen,  in  deep  mourning,  but 
looking  well  and  cheerful,  appeared  on  deck.  Loud  ana  warm  were  the 
cheers  with  which  she  was  greeted  by  her  Irish  subjects ;  and  when, 
about  an  hour  later,  she  landed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
followed  by  her  young  sailor  son  Prince  Alfred,  and  her  two  fair  daughters 
the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena,  a  deafening  and  enthusiastic  cheer  rose 
again  and  again  from  those  who  had  waited  long  to  welcome  her.  Both 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  appeared  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  warmth 
of  their  reception.  The  Queen  looked  happy ;  she  smiled  and  bowed  her 
thanks  as  she  walked  slowly  to  the  train  Which  was  waiting  to  convey  her 
to  Dublin.  She  little  thought  then  how  soon  the  strong  arm  on  which 
she  so  lovingly  leaned  would  be  taken  from  her ;  she  was  but  recovering 
from  the  deep  grief  of  a  child  sorrowing  over  the  death  of  a  beloved 
mother,  and  now,  as  I  write  on  this  23rd  of  December,  but  four  months 
later,  the  guns  boom  and  the  sad  bells  toll  the  knell  of  death,  while  the 
husband  whose  sympathy  had  been  her  consolation  in  this  sorrow,  whose 
wisdom  has  guided  and  whose  love  has  blessed  her  with  so  many  years  of 
wedded  happiness,  is  being  laid  in  the  dark  vaults  at  Windsor,  and  our 
Queen,  weeps,  a  widow,  at  Osborne  for  him. 

But  all  this  sorrow  was  littie  thought  of  when,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
crowds  of  loyal  Irish  stationed  themselves  along  the  line  of  the  Kingstown 
Railway,  anxious  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  their  Queen  as  she  passed  rapidly 
by  them.  Various  were  the  salutations  offered  to  her,  full  of  love,  W 
these  warm-hearted  people — who,  whether  in  Dublin,  where  in  well- 
ordered  crowds  they  stood  patiently,  from  nine  in  the  momiDg  till  six 
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at  nigbt,  to  see  and  weleome  her  as  the  drove  along  the  city;  or  at  the 
Cnrragh,  as  a  Tisitor  in  the  tent  of  her  son,  when  Uiousands  braved  the 
rain,  whidi  poured  upon  them,  to  see  their  Qoeen  review  her  troops  ;  or 
again  at  Killamej,  where  the  calm  lakes  reflected,  not  their  own  beantiftil 
line  of  protecting  niountuns,  bnt  the  bright  colours  of  the  gaily*tenanted 
boats  which  followed  the  royal  barge— every  where  seemed  to'  be  moved 
but  by  one  feeing,  that  of  a  desire  to  prove  Uieir  devoted  attachment  to, 
and  admiration  of,  their  Queen. 

Leaving  Dublin  the  same  day  as  the  Queen,  we  avmded  accompanying 
her  to  Killamey,  and  started  for  Bray  and  Avoca,  determining  to  n)end 
our  Sunday  at  Wooden  Bridge,  in  the  far-f&med  valley  of  the  Avon.  After 
passing  StiUorgan,  about  nine  miles  from  Dublin,  the  line  soon  begins  to 
run  along  the  coast,  affording  fine  views  of  Killiney  and  the  Hill  of 
Howth.  It  is  at  Bray  Head,  however,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
citing portion  of  theioumey  is  reached;  the  line  clings,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rery  edge  of  the  clt£^  and  hangs  over  the  sea,  which  foams  amidst  huge 
rocks  several  hundred  feet  beneath,  and  as  one  looks  from  the  carriage 
window  to  see  nothing  below  but  the  deep  green  bays  into  which  the 
head  is  indented,  one  can  scarcely  help  a  feeling  of  dmd  lest  a  blast  of 
wind  ^onld  carry  the  tndn,  alrrady  so  near  the  edge,  a  foot  beyond  it, 
and  plunge  it  into  the  depths  below.  We  had,  during  a  previous  visit  to 
Ireland,  wandered  amid  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Dargle,  and  visited 
Powersconrt,  and  did  not,  therefore,  now  wait  at  Bray,  whence  excursions 
to  these  places  and  to  Olendalough  are  made,  but  proceeding  through 
Wicklow  to  Rathdrum,  where  the  line  now  ends,  we  took  a  car  and  drove 
to  Wooden  Bridge.  The  valley  through  which  we  passed  would  now 
more  appropriatdy  be  called  **  the  meeting  of  the  metals"  than  of  ^  the 
waters."  The  copper  mines  of  Ballymurtagh,  near  the  village  of  New- 
bridge, however  they  may  have  benefited  the  country  by  their  produce^ 
bave  certainly  not  improved  its  landscape.  Tram-roads,  with  their  long 
lines  of  dirty  carts,  intersect  the  valley  in  every  direction ;  the  mountains 
are  disfigured  byfhuge  wooden  gutters,  through  which  pour  the  metallised 
streams  that  stain  every  sparkling  rivulet  to  a  deep  thick  orange  colour; 
steam-engines  puff  firom  the  sides  of  the  hills  their  volumes  of  smoke ; 
while  the  railroad  in  progress  of  completion,  from  Rathdrum  to  Arklow, 
with  its  embankments  and  bridges,  contributes  its  aid  in  giving  the  vale 
of  Avoca  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  "  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest 
of  jpeea'*  ascribed  to  it  in  Moore's  song. 

The  hotel  at  Wooden  Bridge  is  good  and  clean ;  from  the  garden  at 
the  back  a  very  pretty  view  across  the  valley  towards  Arklow  is  obtained, 
and  the  two  nvers  Avonbeg  and  Auehrim,  which  meet  at  Avoca,  are 
seen  gliding  calmly  between  their  richly- wooded  banks. 

Returning  to  Dublin,  we  now  made  our  start  towards  Killamey; 
Tisitiiig  first,  however,  friends  in  Kilkenny,  and  staying  on  our  road 
there  a  night  at  Newbridge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Ourra^,  a  fine 
green  plain,  closed  in  by  distant  mountains,  and  containing  qmte  a  city 
of  wooden  huts,  with  a  dock-tower,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
dioreh  in  tiie  centre.  Taking  the  train  a^ain  frt>m  Newbridge,  we 
passed  through  Kildaie,  with  its  ruined  cathedral  and  high  round  tower; 
on  by  Cark)w,  croesmg  the  river  Barrow,  and  reaching  at  last  Kilkenny. 
Taking  there  a  car,  and  admiring  as  we  passed  it  the  magnificent  seat  of 
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the  Butlers,  Ormood  Caitle,  we  dro? e  tliravigh  a  nob,  well-iarraed  country 
to  C^Jlan.  We  staved  ihree  or  £our  days  ia  its  neigiibourhood,  and 
made  ezcorsioDS  to  Lord  Desert's  handsome,  quaiut-loekiDg  house  and 
beautiful  garden ;  and  to  Lord  Waterford's  place,  CurraghoKkre,  with  its 
curious  sheU-hoase  and  most  innttng  dairy.  At  Carrick-ou-Suir  we 
took  the  train  again  for  Waterford,  and  from  this  city  trEveUed  by  train 
through  the  Limerick  and  Mallow  junctions  to  Killamey,  and  took  up 
our  abode  there  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
q^ecimen  of  what  a  pleasure  hotel  should  be  as  it  is  possiUe  to  conceiye, 
large,  airy,  and  well-iurnished  bedrooms,  good  and  civil  attendante^  an 
eiEMUent  table-dlidte,  a  magnificent  salon,  with  a  piaae,  books,  prints, 
chess  and  backgammon  boards,  billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  active  and  obliging  of  landlords,  are  all  to  be  found  here; 
it  is  two  miles  from  the  Lakes,  and  commands  no  view  of  them,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  disadvantage;  to  me,  the  lovely  views  appeared 
more  exquisite  after  a  walk  or  drive  to  them  than  if  they  had  always  btai 
bef<He  my  ^es^ 

The  road  to  the  Upper  Lake,  which  we  took  the  first  day  of  our 
arrival  at  Killacney,  bore  evidence  of  the  Queen's  visit  the  week  before; 
unromantic  cabins  were  still  hidden  by  a  screen  of  fafanc^es  of  trees 
stuck  in  the  ground  before  them;  pink  muslin  torn  to  shreds  still  flut- 
tered from  the  gates  of  Lord  Castleroase's  deatesne :  for  what  it  had 
been  torn  away  we  learned  when  we  met  a  little  maiden  near  one  of  the 
gates,  who  blushed  as  pink  as  her  petticoat  when  I  asked  her  if  ahe  had 
not  made  it  with  some  of  her  Major's  muslin  ? 

"  Is  it  a  boat  your  honour  would  require  ths  fine  afternoon  ?  It's 
myself  will  be  proud  to  rowyou  on  the  lake,"  was  the  salatarion  that  met 
us  when,  on  crossing  a  bridge  over  the  small  stream  which  separates  Ross 
Island  from  the  mainland,  we  found  ourselves  beneath  the  ruined  walls  of 
Boas  Castle,  while  before  us  lay  the  lovely  lake,  studded  with  island% 
and  glowing  in  the  ro^  tint  of  approaduog  sunset.  While  doubting 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  boatman's  invitation,  another  attack  is  made 
open  us  by  a  woman  with  a  tray  of  paper-knivei^  bracelets,  snuff-boxe^ 
and  many  other  tlungs,  all  declared  to  be  made  of  ^e  hog  oak,  or  of  the 
arbatus,  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  here ;  her  entreaties  are  again  inter- 
rupted by  those  of  a  ri^gged  urchm,  who' begs  us  to  buy  a  root  of  the 
^'raal  fiern  of  Killaroey ;"  while  a  littfe  giri  with  h]%ht  black  eyes,  who 
has  just  established  a  blind  man,  dcawi^g  dolorous  tones  from  a  cracked 
violin,  in  a  sheltered  earner^  whines  ou^  ^*  Sure,  my  lady,  and  you'll 
^ve  a  penny  to  the  poor  blind  man."  Indeed,  these  beggars  interfiara 
in  no  slight  degree  with  the  pleasure  of  a  wander  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  but  nowhere  are  their  imporianities  so  overpowering  as  <m  the  road 
to  the  Ghip  of  DmikM.  We  started  on  an  excursion  to  this  beautiful 
pass  with  two  fiaends  in  an  outside  car,  and  driving  through  the  dirty 
town  of  EiUamey,  we  passed  its  beautiful  Roman  Cadioiic  cathedral,  oi 
which  both  the  exterior  and  interior  are  worthy  of  its  desig^r,  Pugin; 
jcnd  leaving  to  the  right  the  picturesque  nunnery,  sohooUiouae^  and  asylum 
lor  the  insane,  we  drove  about  seven  or  eight  miles  along  a  good  roa^ 
ever  and  anon  Bassiag  an  ivy-covered  ruin,  and  catching  oecasional 
glimpsop  of  the  bright  lake  with  its  mountain  bad^ground  on  our  left 
mad.    Ccossii^  by  a  pieturesqae  bridge  the  stony  bed  of  the  river 
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LaiDe^  we  aooo  readied  die  cottage  d£  the  gruiddMightor  of  Kate 
Kearny;  tke  bright  glances,  so  dugeroiu  in  tbe  gtaodflM>ther,  ne^ 
howefer,  moderated  from  the  eyes  of  her  descendant,  whose  appearance 
is  far  £rom  attractive,  and  whose  ^  metrotain  dew"  of  goat's-milk  aai 
whisky,  strongly  impregnated  with  peat  smoke,  is  as  unpalatable  a  befe* 
sage  as  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  taste.  At  her  cottage  oongregato 
in  full  fMce  the  band  of  assailants,  men  on  ponies,  others  carrying  hugieSy 
or  small  cannons,  with  whi<&  to  awake  the  echoes  of  tbe  moantaias ; 
hoys  with  roots  of  fern  and  sprigs  of  the  Killamey  myrUe;  and  beyond 
aU,  in  their  vociferoas  pertinacity,  the  dark-eyed  giris  in  red  petticoats^ 
with  bare  feet  and  shawls  orer  their  heads,  who  press  upon  yon  their 
bog^oak  ornaments  and  At  worsted  stockings  Uiey  hare  knkted,  or  strive 
to  tempt  yon  with  a  ghtss  of  their  **  mountain  ibw.^'  ^  WoM  she  be 
his  wi£s  or  his  sister,  lady  ?"  asked  one  of  these  maidens  of  the  friends 
who  were  with  us;  and  on  leaning  the  relationship  wiiioh  existed 
between  us,  she  ran  after  ns,  exclaiming,  *<  Sure,  and  your  honour  will 
not  refuse  to  buy  something  for  the  little  masdier !" 

Having  learned,  before  we  leB;  the  hotel,  that  there  was  aethiag  to 

prevent  a  hMly  from  walking  all  through  the  pass,  we  resisted  the  en- 

treaties  of  the  pony  leaders,  and  passing  through  the  two  hi^  stones, 

called  '^the  twmpike,"  which  form  the  entranee  to  the  gap,  we  began  to 

ascend  the  stony  road,  which,  following  the  conrse  of  a  rapid  stream 

called  the  Loe,  conducts  vou  through  a  narrow  ravine  between  the 

Toomie  and  Purple  mountains  on  <Mie  side,  and  the  sharply-indented  ridge 

ef  the  M'Gillicuddy  Reeks  on  the  other.     The  Loe  runs  all  through  the 

g^en,  sometimes  as  a  narrow  streamlet,  sometimes  expanding  into  Idces. 

The  first  of  these  is  called  the''  Serpent's  Lake,"  and  the  view  of  it,  seen 

from  t^e  bridge  which  crosses  Ae  river  at  its  head,  is  very  lov^y.     It§ 

name  is  deriv^  from  a  legend  that  in  it  still  lives  the  last  Irish  serpent. 

He,  so  says  the  story,  had  escaped  from  the  great  destr^rer  of  his  race, 

St  Patrick,  and  had  retired  for  peace  and  quiet  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe; 

thither  the  saint  followed  him,  aod  finding  force  unaUe  to  subdue  die 

serpent,  turned  his  own  weapons  upon  him,  and  by  deoeit  entrapped  him. 

He  caused  a  strong  box  with  sundry  bands  of  iron  and  many  padlocks  to 

be  flsade,  and  offering  to  bet  the  seqpent  nine  gallons  of  porter  diat  he 

would,  or  would  not — I  am  not  quite  sure  which — be  aUe  to  get  into  it, 

he  indaoed  htm,  <'  he  being  very  ihirsty,"  to  audce  the  attempt     Of 

eonise  tbe  box  was  big  enough  to  hold  him,  bat  he,  thinking  he  woaUl 

soon  wr^gle  out  VLgtdn^  left  a  Mttle  bit  of  hb  taU  outnde.     Tbe  aaini 

was  too  quick  for  him,  and  shut  the  lid  down  so  suddenty,  that  tbe 

serpent  was  glad  to  save  bis  tail  by  drawing  it  in  at  once.     Fast  were  all 

the  psidlocks  made,  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  lake  did  St  Patrick 

Bide  the  box.     ^  Och !  your  riveieoee,  it's  plain  the  box  will  hold  me; 

sore^  and  it's  letting  me]  out  you'll  be?"     '^Amdi,  be  aisy  now,  Mr. 

Sarpint;  to-niorrow's  the  day  I'll  be  opentoe  the  chest"  And  still,  adda 

the  l^;end,  when  the  wind  is  at  peaoe  and  the  lake  sleeps,  may  be  heard 

frona  beneath  the  water,  '*  When  will  to-morrow  come,  your  riverenee?" 

After  crossing  Ae  bridge  the  path  widens,  and  the  ascent  becomes  lesa 

steep.     At  lentil,  as  we  creep  round  a  jutting  rock,  the  exquisite  view 

of  the  Black  Valley  bursts  upon  our  sight,  excelling,  I  t^nk,  in  piotaresqae 

beauty,  any  of  the  scenes  of  Killarney.    The  shadows  thrown  across  it  by 
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the  lofty  mouDtains  which  overhang  the  vallej  have  g^ven  it  its  melan- 
choly name ;  but  there  is  little  of  sadness  in  its  aspect.  The  deep  rich 
hue  of  the  purple  mountain,  with  its  covering  of  heather  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  sharp  points,  and  yellowish  colour  of  the  Reeks  glittering  in  the 
son's  rays,  and  repeating  their  outline  darkly  in  the  valley  beneath, 
through  which  the  Loe,  making  many  a  circuitous  bend,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  so  much  quiet  loveliness,  runs  its  bright  blue  waters,  emerging  at 
last  and  widening  into  five  lakes,  form  a  picture  upon  which  one  would 
wish  to  gaze  unt^  the  impression  of  it  on  the  mind's  eye  was  made  deep 
enough  to  remain  there  for  ever.  Leaving  the  beautiful  valley  to  the 
right,  we  found  the  road  changed  from  its  stony  character  into  one  of 
wet  peaty  moss,  with  a  profusion  of  Liondon-pride  and  Killamey  myrtle, 
a  plant  resembling  in  its  leaves  the  Alpine  rose,  growing  in  it  This  con- 
tinued for  about  two  miles,  until  we  reached  a  cottage  belonging  to  Lord 
Brandon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  where  boats  are  allowed 
to  wait  for  those  who  return  by  water  to  Killamey,  instead  of  retracing 
their  steps  through  the  gap. 

We  were  not  sorry,  after  our  walk  of  five  miles,  to  find  a  four-oared 
boat,  well  furnished  with  cushions  and  a  good  luncheon,  sent  to  meet  us 
by  our  attentive  landlord,  Mr.  Goodman.  The  Upper  Lake,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  and  wilder  in  its  scenery,  is  separated  from 
the  Middle  Lake  by  what  is  called  the  Long  Range,  a  narrow  winding 
channel  issuing  firom  it  at  its  northern  end.  A  huge  rock,  bearing  the 
name  of  '*  Colman's  Eye,"  guards  its  entrance,  and  so  effectually  appears 
to  dose  the  lake  in,  tliat  it  is  a  joke  of  the  boatmen  to  inquire  how  they 
are  to  get  the  boat  out.  About  the  centre  of  the  Long  Range  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff  rises  sharp  in  the  air,  beneath  it  the  boat  stoM,  and 
the  rowers  commence  shouting  to  evoke  the  echo  spirit  of  the  **  Eagle's 
Nest;"  on  this  occasion  it  had  a  novel  sound  for  repetition,  as  a  view 
halloa,  savouring  more  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  than  of  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey,  issued  from  our  boat,  and  was  taken  up  again  and  again  by 
the  air-voices  which  hung  around  and  above  us.  Gliding  gently  on 
amid  this  lovely  scenery  we  reached,  about  a  mile  further,  one  of  the 
mo^t  picturesque  and  exciting  points  of  the  Lakes,  the  Old  Weir  Bridge, 
through  the  low  arch  of  which  the  current  rushes  with  a  sharp  deeoent, 
carrying  the  boat — the  rowers  having  laid  their  oars  aside — like  a  shot 
over  the  boiling  waters,  and  sending  it  on  rapidly  to  an  exquisite  spot  on 
the  southern  side  of  Dinis  Island,  called  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters; 
whether  the  name  was  given  it  by  Moore  I  know  not,  but  its  loveliness 
gives  it  far  mater  claim  to  be  the  **  Meeting"  of  his  song  than  that  of 
Avoca,  whicn  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Gliding  along  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  middle  lake,  we  listened 
to  the  songs  of  our  boatmen,  or  sang  ourselves,  though  constantly  inter- 
mpted  to  be  introduced  to  some  memento  of  the  O'Donoghue,  the  great 
hero  of  the  lake ;  either  his  mighty  sandwiches  or  his  library,  "  the  Bible, 
in  a  note  green  cover,  on  the  top  of  the  other  books ;"  or  again,  the  per- 
forated rock  they  call  his  eye-glass,  were  pointed  out  for  our  amusement 
by  our  rowers,  who  were  full  of  stories  and  legends  about  him.  From 
the  ruined  wall  of  Ross  Castle  they  show  the  window  whence  the 
O'Donoghue  leaped,  when  he  forsook  the  castle  he  had  built,  in  order  to 
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rende  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  here  he  is  ttill  beliered  to  dwell, 
irisitiog  but  once  in  teren  yean  the  earth,  driTiDg  his  milk-white 
steeds  along  the  surface  of  the  water  to  Ross  Island,  where,  until  the 
sun  has  risen,  he  finds  his  castle  restored  to  its  original  magnificence, 
and  then,  as  die  sun's  rays  dissolve  its  magic  walls,  returning  to  his  cod 
abode  bdow. 

Another  delightfu)  day  at  Killamey  was  spent  in  viriting  Dinis  and 
InnisfaUen  islands,  and  the  caverns  called  die  stables  and  wine-cellars  of 
this  same  O'Donoghue.  They  are  in  the  Middle  Lake,  and,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  have  been  seen  by  many  who  have  not  been  to  Ireland, 
this  year,  since  here  it  is  that  the  desperate  plunge  of  the  Colleen  Bawn, 
and  her  rescue  by  her  disinterested  lover,  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  drama  which  the  acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucicault  has  made 
so  attractive. 

Innisfallen  is  reckoned  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Lake  islands ;  it  is 
ezqmsitely  wooded,  and  abounds  with  Jbays  commanding  varied  views  of 
the  lakes.  It  has  also  the  picturesaue  ruins  of  an  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  seventh  century :  hundreds  of  sheep  feed  on  its  rich 
pastures,  and  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty.  Report  says  that  Lord 
Castlerosse  intends  building  a  mansion  on  this  lovely  spot,  and  hope 
whisoers  it  may  be  intended  as  a  summer  residence  for  the  Queen,  for  a 
xeguiar  return  of  whose  visits  to  their  country  the  Irish  look  forward 
with  anxious  and  affecdonate  desire. 

Instead  of  retumbg  from  Killamey  to  Dublin,  we  determined  on 
reaching  England  again  from  Waterford,  and  we  dierefore  abandoned 
the  prescribed  route  of  the  railroad,  and  travelling  through  the  south  of 
Ireland  by  the  rougher  but  far  more  amusing  means  of  a  native  outside 
car,  fully  enjoyed  the  bright  weather  and  die  exquisite  scenery  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
right  way  to  be  introduced  to  killamey  would  be  exactly  to  reverse  the 
means  we  took.  The  approach  to  it  should  be  from  the  Cork  side,  and 
not  the  Limerick,  for  by  the  former  its  beauties  develop  themselves 
gradually  as  the  approach  to  them  is  made,  whereas,  in  taking  the  latter 
rout^  and  goine  £rom  Killamey  to  Cork,  the  coup  (Tonl  is  behind  you, 
and  it  is  only  by  continually  turning  round  that  its  loveliness  can  be 


Proceeding,  then,  along  the  good  rpads,  without  any  turnpikes,  which 
are  one  of  the  many  agrSmens  of  Irish  travelling,  we  reached  the  village 
of  Clogfareen,  in  which  stands  the  gate  leadmg  to  Colonel  Herbert's 
demesne  of  Muckross ;  alighting  from  our  car  we  entered  the  park  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  far-fiAmea  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Muckross.     Truly 
the  old  Franciscan  friars,  for  whom  it  was  founoidd  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury* showed  their  taste  in  their  selection  of  a  spot  to  build  on ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  more  inviting  than  this.     The  ruin  itself  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  kept  in  good  preservation  by  Colonel  Herbert,  whose 
house  stands  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  it.     The  stonework  of  the 
window  and  the  cloisters  is  nearly  perfect,  and,  although  the  mighty 
yew* tree  which  grows  in  the  centre  of  the  cloisters  has  no  roof  to  confine 
its  giant  head,  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  so  bound  together  with 
laznriant  ivy,  and  look  themselves  so  strong  in  their  masonry,  that  there 
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seems  little  fear  of  their  decay.  Our  M  hero  The  O'Donoghue  dsMM 
to  haY»  been  buried  here  aaaidst  brotiier  chieftains  of  aneieBt  days,  but 
the  borial-gToaad  is  still  disturbed  oecasiettaUy  by  t&e  ftmerals  of  those 
who  bare  no  remaiitic  prestige  abovt  then.  Oa  the  momiag  of  ^  day 
o«  wfaaeh  we  visited  it,  a  cdBbi  had  bees  lowered  there  kto  earth  ii^ 
with  the  dust  of  those  who  have  lived,  and  still  live,  in  the  Songs  of 
Erin.  RetanuBg  to  oar  oar,  and  driving  about  a  aide  former,  passiDg 
is  oar  way  die  pvetty  Proteetant  church  Utely  bailt  by  Cotooel  Herbert, 
and  many  oomiortafale  Englisb-lookiag  cottages  ia  hb  village,  we  stopped 
at  a  low  wooden-gate^  whidi,  beiag  unlocked  by  a  daaasel  carrying,  of 
course^  a  bottle  of  '^  mountain  dew,"  admitted  us  to  the  path  leading  to 
Ae  Tore  waterEedL  The  fall  its^  is  at  some  distanoe  from  the  gate, 
but  the  stream,  or  laUier  streame  (fior  two  unite  to  prodaee  the  greafe 
body  of  water  which  dashes  over  a  ledge  of  rock  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
high),  ran  madly  od^  boifisg  over  and  around  the  huge  stones  thai  lie  ia 
dieir  coarse,  as  if  anxioas  to  hasten  on  and  obtaia  rest  in  the  placid  lake 
after  the  leap  they  have  take*.  We  dambered  up  the  steep  ascent,  antf 
were  well  repaid  when  the  fall,  the  roar  of  wfakh  had  long  been  heard, 
Aough  the  tkidc  firs  which  ckihed  the  rooks  Kid  it  from  us,  burst  upoa 
ovr  view.  It  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  £dl,  aad  wben  we  saw  it,  must  ha?e 
measured  at  least  twenty  feet  across,  dropping  half  its  depth  l&e  a  dear 
pteee  of  green  grass,  the  other  half  enveloped  in  steaming  spray  of  Ae 
purest  white. 

The  road  from  the  Tore  waterfrJl  to  the  police^tation  is  a  eon  tinned 
ascent,  and  comaiands  views  it  wo«ld  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  beauty — 
at  times  the  lofty  crags  wluch  border  it  the  whole  way  have  so  encroached 
npon  it  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  tunnel  through  diem.  From  the 
police-station,  a  distance,  I  think,  of  nine  miles  from  KillazBey,  die  whole 
lovely  panorama  is  revealed;  the  three  blae  lakes  glitter  in  iMdistance; 
runmng  towards  them  are  clearly  seen  the  monntain  streams  by  which 
dMy  are  fed ;  on  every  side  riae  Mty  peaks,  some  Boh  and  green  Kke 
MangertoQ,  others  with  the  rich  hae  of  the  purple  mountain,  odiers, 
again^  with  the  sharp  oatHne  of  the  Reeks,  while,  conspienous  above  aH, 
towers  the  great  cone-like  head  of  the  Tore  mountain,  rising  m  its  craggy 
boldness  dghteen  hundred  feet  above  the  firs  and  other  trees  whicfa 
dothe  its  lower  part. 

Leaving  with  regret  this  beawtilal  region  behind  im,  we  drove  along  a 
aaomtam-road,  hh  of  grandeur,  until  we  reached  Kenmare,  aad  obtained, 
at  the  Lansdowne  Arms,  a  ImadKon  of  ddicious  bread,  cheeae,  and 
butter,  and  a  liresh  horse  and  car  to  carry  as  on  to  €rlengari£fe.  From 
Kenmare  to  dengariffe  the  ^stance  is  sateen  miles,  md  the  road  is 
not  only  iateresdng  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  alpine  scenery,  but 
from  tl»3  evidences  it  gives  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  its  ferma- 
ti<Hi ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  cut  through  the  rocks,  which  rise  to  a  great 
bdght  on  either  side  of  it ;  in  other  parts  d^ese  rocks  have  been  pierced 
—one  of  the  tunnels  is  no  less  than  six  hundred  feet  long.  We  readied 
the  hill  bek)w  which  lies  the  valley  of  Glengarifle  just  in  time  to  get  a 
view  of  its  lovely  bay  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  wondroudy 
beautifiil  was  the  scene-*its  blue  waters  surrounded  on  three  stdea  by 
rich  woods,  and  on  die  fi>nrtk  opening  wide  towards  Bantry.     blanda 
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oo¥er«d  with  kurariMii  vegetetioo  me  from  the  water ;  (m  one  of  tiiem 
stands,  in  white  relief,  the  fvrt  which  was  hvilt  in  1796  to  veceiTe  the 
French  flee^  which  then  anchored  in  Bantrj  Bay. 

Tempted,  the  next  day,  W  the  fine  warm  vaomng,  my  Iotc  of  the 
sea,  aiM  the  assnranoes  of  the  pretty  chioghter  ef  onr  hmdkdj,  that 
nodiia^  eonld  he  **  more  conTanient  than  the  h«thing.plaee  at  GIte- 
ganflKs,"  and  that  it  was  herself  ''who  always  provided  ^e  AwMes,"^  I 
started  ,with  this  damsel  fer  a  hath.  Such  a  walk  for  a  kitfae  I  hwe 
never  had;  for  nearly  half  a  mBe  we  scrambled  orer  stones  andthrengh 
heaps  of  seaweed,  wet  and  sttppery  with  the  receding  tide,  across  potato^ 
gardens,  along  sand  which  filled  my  shoes  and  wetted  my  ankles,  tUi  al 
last  I  reached  the  little  coto  where  the  mmden  who  guided  me  promised 
me  a  ^  nate  little  pU^e  to  undress  in."  I  looked  down,  and  saw  a  fcw 
stakes  in  front  of  a  shelring  rock,  with  hranches  of  tree%  nnde  of  leaves, 
scattered  near  them  on  the  beach. 

^  See  that  now!^  exclaimed  my  guide,  as  I  pointed,  laughing,  to  the 
transparent  state  of  my  robing-roora.  ^Sure  and  harrin'  the  wind 
tJtov  wasnt  a  nater  place  in  Irehmd;  it*s  the  storms  have  done  this^  mj 
lady;  but  1*11  go  behind  the  rock,  sure  and  I  will'* 

I  had  scarcely  risen  from  mv  first  plungey  when  she  reappeaared 
attired  in  a  white  dress  reaching^  to  her  4et,  and  with  her  long  golden 
hair  floating  over  her  shoulders. 

**  It's  myself  that  can  swim  IS^e  a  fish,*  die  cried  ;  and,  walking  into 
the  water  ^  it  rose  to  her  neck,  she  began  then  to  float  gracelully,  want- 
ing hut  a  looking-glass  to  make  her  as  pretty  a  mermaia  aa  any  "  King 
of  the  Merrows''  could  desire  to  grace  his  court* 

Returning  to  the  inn,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  fish  from  the  bay  which 

had  been  fried  for  breakfast,  I  was  soon  ready  for  the  car  in  which  wo 

vrere  to  go  to  the  hamlet  of  BalKogeary,  on  our  way  to  Inchigeela. 

The  road  fior  some  miles  £rom  Glengarine  skirts  the  beantiAil  &r  of 

'Bmatrj ;  afUr  this  it  has  nothing  in  it  very  nrach  to  be  admired  until  it 

r&thes  the  Keimaneigh  F^m,  a  narrow  defile  between  high  nigged  di&, 

made  briffiant  by  the  varied  colours  of  the  mosses  with  w£ch  they  are  en* 

enxted  and  the  shrubs  winch  start  in  rich  profusion  from  their  sides ;  ahmg 

one  side  of  the  road  is  a  deep  channel,  formed  doubtless  1^  the  many 

streams  which,  rushing  down  these  mountain  rocks,  swell  during  the 

winter  season  into  a  river,  and  flow  towards  the  Lee.   At  Ballingeary  the 

horse  and  car  are  changed  before  proceeding  to  Inchigeela,  and  half 

an  hour  is  well  spent  in  visiting  the  lonely  lake  of  Gougane  Bajrra,  sacred 

to  ^e  patron  saint  of  Cork,  St.  Finnbar,  the  ruins  of  whose  hermitage 

still  stand,  amid  a  grove  of  ash-trees,  on  a  small  island  nearly  in  the 

middle  of  the  Holy  Lake.     Truly  the  saint  need  not  have  feared  much 

interruption  to  his  meditations  in  this  secluded  spot,  for  ere  Bianconi 

dreamt  of  cars,  or  Stephenson  of  railways,  few  would  have  penetrated 

into  the  gloomy  region  in  which  its  purple  waters  reflect  the  rugged  rocks 

by  which  they  are  surrounded.     The  nver  Lee  has  its  source  from  the 

Cjkmg^ane  Barra  lake,  and  runs,  at  first  a  bright  tiny  streamlet,  along  the 

road,  g^dually  widening  as  it  receives  the  waters  of  its  many  tributaries, 

until,  about  four  miles  from  Inchigeela,  it  expands  into  a  series  of  lovely 

lakes,  to  be  again  confined  to  its  river  proportions,  and  spanned  by  the 
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picturesque  iyy-covered  Boyle's  bridge,  m  it  travels  towards  Coric, 
wioding  gracefully  along  the  valley,  and  opening  at  last  into  the  wide 
beautiful  bay  which  bears  the  far-famed  name  of  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
Thither  I  must  follow  i^  passing  Inchigeela,  its  pretty  bridge  and  pic- 
turesque castle,  its  primitive  hotel  and  most  obliging  waitress,  with  but  a 
short  mention.  The  scenery  gpradually  becomes  tamer,  and  though  the 
valleys  are  rich  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant,  the  journey  from  Inchi- 
geela  to  Cork  has  littie  of  the  grandeur  of  views  which  had  charmed  us 
so  much  on  the  preceding  days.  Remaining  in  Cork  two  or  three  days, 
admiring  its  fine  quays,  steaming  up  its  beautiful  cove  to  Queenstown, 
and  not  forgetting  a  visit  to  thje  famed  casUe  and  groves  of  Blarney,  we 
returned  thence  to  Waterford,  visiting  while  there  Mr.  Maloolmson's 
immense  cotton  works  at  Pordaw,  where  fifteen  hundred  people  are  em- 
ployed in  making  calico  for  the  South  American  trade,  paying  also  a  vi^t 
to  the  English  farmer,  Mr.  Joyce,  who  has  been  settled  about  nine 
years  at  Waterford,  and  whose  breed  of  Berkshire  pigs  has  so  improved 
the  Irish  stock  that  the  old  "  rint  payers,"  with  their  long  legs  and  snouts 
and  flat  sides,  are  now  almost  extinct ; — and  climbing  die  steep  crag  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Suir,  on  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  seated 
himself  while  his  army  beneath  bombarded  the  unhappy  town  of  Water- 
ford. 

And  here  ended  our  Irish  wanderings,  for  the  steamer  to  MUford 
Haven  soon  carried  us  between  the  bright  banks  of  the  Suir,  away 
from  the  **  green  isle." 

Lord  Brougham,  when  he  closed  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  m 
Dublin,  said,  *'  I  hope  to  see  you  all  again.  I  know  nothing  of  Ireland  but 
Dublin,  and  not  all  that  I  nave  not  seen  Killamey,  I  have  not  seen  the 
Giant's  Causeway.   I  must  come  again." 

I  think  most  of  those  who  have  seen  these  Irish  scenes  would  echo  his 
lordship's  resolution,  and  ''come  again."  At  any  rate,  to  those  who,  like 
him,  have  yet  to  learn  their  beauty,  I  would  say,  *'  If  you  wish  for  fine 
scenery,  good  roads,  never-failing  good  nature  and  courtesy,  and — must 
I  add— can  put  up  with  a  littie  bad  cooking  and  sometimes  a  laige  share 
of  dirt,  go  and  emoy,  as  soon  as  you  can,  an  autumn's  ramble  amid  the 
'  sunny  scenes  of  Ireland.' " 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
6t   Dudley    Costello. 

CHAPTER  ZXXnC. 
LOTB-MAKINQ  BT  PBOZT. 

While  waitbg  to  hear  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  annoancing  Sir 
William's  departure,  in  pursuance  of  her  advice,  Mrs.  Drakeford  con- 
ndered  what  course  she  should  adopt  to  bring  Esther  to  the  state  of 
mind  she  desired. 

Besides  her  natural  disposition  for  intrigue,  Mrs.  Drakeford's  own  in- 
terests were  too  much  at  stake  not  to  dispose  her  to  do  everythmg  in  her 
power  to  advance  her  friend's  object :  he  had  promised  her  a  g^ood  round 
sum  in  the  event  of  success,  nor  had  earnest-money  or  other  gifts  been 
wanting  to  stimulate  her  best  endeavours. 

There  was  a  moment  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  history — after  quitting  the 
service  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade— when,  with  several  qualifications 
for  such  a  cause,  she  had  gone  upon  the  stage;  and  at  one  of  the  trans- 
pontine theatres  the  good  looks  and  audacity  of  Miss  Ellen  Harper  had 
made  a  certain  sensation.  Circumstances,  however,  arose — not  unusual 
with  actresses  of  her  description — which  led  her,  after  a  season  or  two,  to 
relinquish  her  theatrical  pursuits,  and  withdraw,  as  it  were,  into  private 
life ;  but  she  still  retained  her  fondness  for  theatrical  demonstration,  and 
employed  it  for  her  purpose  whenever  she  thought  she  could  turn  it  to 
account     An  occasion  for  its  use  presented  itself  now. 

After  composing  her  features  before  a  pocket  mirror  to  an  aspect  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  summoning  to  her  eyes  the  tears  that  came  at  will, 
she  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  affecting  not  to  perceive  that  Esther 
was  there,  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  throwing  herself  on  a 
aofi^  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  buried  her  face  in  it,  and  began  to  sob 
bitterly. 

In  an  instant  Esther  was  by  her  side. 

**'  Mamma !"  she  exclaimed,  forgetting  her  doubts  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
I>rakeford's  apparent  grief,  and  addressing  her  in  the  old  accustomed 
manner,  **  what,  for  Heaven's  sake,  is  the  matterf' 

Bat  the  interesting  sufferer  rettmed  no  answer:  she  seemed  to  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  E^ther^s  presence,  and  went  on  sobbing. 

£sther  seized  Mrs.  Drakeford's  disengaged,  listless  hand,  and  repeated 
her  inqiury. 

At  her  touch  Mrs.  Drakeford  started,  uncovered  her  face,  turned  her 
streaming  eyes  on  Esther,  and  saying  in  a  sdfled  voice,  ^'  You  here  I** 
agaiii  averted  her  head  and  resumed  1^  tearful  occupation. 

«  Pray  tell  me,  mamma,'*  said  Esther,  beginning  to  catch  the  infeotioDt 
**  pray  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?" 

vol"  LI*  N 
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"  Oh  no,  no !"  munnured  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "  Tell  you  f  Never, 
never  I  It  is  all  over  I  Good  God !  That  I  should  have  been  the  in- 
nocent cause !" 

<<  What  is  it  ?"  urged  Esther.  ^'  Dear  mamma,  speak.  Why  do  you 
say  *  it  is  all  over?'  " 

"  Sir  William !"  faintly  articulated  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

Esther  shivered  at  the  name,  and  dropped  Mrs.  Drakeford's  hand. 

'^  He  is  gone !  He  is  gone !"  repeated  the  disconsolate  mamma,  still 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

"  Gone !     Where  ?"  asked  Esther. 

<< Where?"  returned  Mrs.  Drakeford,  with  sudden  energy,  and  once 
more  revealing  her  excited  countenance.  <*  Into  the  river,  perhaps ! 
Drowned, — poisoned, — ^killed  himself, — somehow !" 

<*  Sorely,  jnamma,'*  add  Esther,  ^  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying!     Be  more  oomposed,  and  explam  what  all  this  means." 

""It  means,  Esther,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford,  slowly,  «<t^st  Sir 
William  Cumberland  is  by  this  time  a  corpse !     He  is  a  dead  man!" 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  look  was  so  solemn— she  had  drswn  no  socceMfuUy  on 
her  melodramatic  recollectk>n6 — ^that  her  words  souoded  like  troth,  and 
Esther  gased  upon  hear  in  silent  and  chilled  amaaement. 

^<  Dead !"  Ab  exclaimed.  "  Not  half  an  hour  ago  he  was  alive,  and 
—to  all  appearances— well,  in  this  apartment !" 

**  I  know  it  i"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  wrioging  her  hands ;  ^  he  met  me 
as  he  went  out,  and  then  and  there  imparted  Us  fotal  resolution." 

**  Are  you  serioos  ?    But  no — ^it  is  impossible !" 

'^  Esther  r  exdaimed  Mrs.  Drakefoid,  in  her  best  Meg  Merriliea* 
manner— she  hod  pli^ed  the  part  with  considerable  approbation  at  the 
Coburg — '^  if  ever  a  'man  said  what  he  meant,  tiiat  man  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cumberland.  Statuary  marble  virasn't  whiter  than  his  face  while 
he  was  speaking.  'I  am  goiug  to  my  account f  was  the  words  be 
uttered;  'you  will  never  see  me  alive  again,  Mrs.  D.'  At  hearing 
him  my  breath  quke  lefb  my  body,  and  you  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  foather,  I  was  so  overcome.  '  Yes !'  he  went  od,  '  alive 
affsin  you  will  never  see  me-^-miless' — and  he  dropped  his  Toice  to  a 
whisper — '  miless  she  cmnents  to  be  mine.  I  have  made  my  will  in  her 
fovour — but  that's  nothiag — she'll  only  know  it  when  Fm  gone !  living, 
I  offered  her  all  I  had  in  die  world,  bat  she  scorned  and  trampled  upon 
me;  dead,  she  shall  have  all  my  property,  and  then' — such  an  awful  look 
as  he  give  me — 'then,  she  may  dance  above  my  grave!'  You  it  was, 
Esther,  he  was  alluding  to ;  and,  oh,  how  his  feelings  must  have  been 
ulcerated  to  make  use  of  such  an  expression!  He  said  no  morei  but 
squeezing  my  hand  violently,  and  striking  his  own  forehead,  roslied 
wildly  from  my  presence,  and  where*  he  has  gone  to,  or  what  he  means 
to  do  with  himself,  the  cm^oner  only  can  tell !  I  fear  the  voy  worst,  for 
I  know  his  pistols  are  always  loaded." 

''  If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,"  said  Esther,  in  a  much  calmer  tonethoB. 
Mrs.  Drakeford  eiqMoted,  ^  S^  William  must  be  mod,  for  no  one  in  his 
keofes  ooukl  act  so  strangely  without  cause." 

<*  Without  cause  l"  repeated  Mrs.  Dnd^brd.  ^  Interrogate  yoor  own. 
Aonsoienee,^  Esther,  and  then  say  if  there  was  no  eouw.     He  k>ves  yoU  to 
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dteftctioBy  Esther  I    MMfgea  you,  in  hci — and  your  ooadiict  has  driven 
him  to  the  rerge  of  insanity.'' 

<<My  oonscienoe^"  said  Esther,  still  mne  coldly,  ^^  accuses  me  of 
nothing.  If,  as  I  said  before^  Sir  William  did  make  these  violent  de« 
monstrationSy  the  effect  of  my  conduct  must  have  operated  very  suddenly 
uson  Uml  That  he  had  been  addressing  me  on  a  suliject  which  was 
dislastefiil  to  aie,  I  do  not  deny ;  but,  nnlMS  I  am  altogether  deoaved,  he 
prsosrpcd  cpiite  as  much  presence  of  mind  as  myself  when  he  heard  my 
«|ily.» 

'<  I  eaa  qvite  understand  t/mir  presence  of  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford^ 
losiag  her  temper.  '^  I  really  befieve,  Esther,  that  yon  have  no  mora 
he«rt  than  a  flint !  Here,  at  this  instant,  the  best  firiend  you  have  in  the 
wotld,  him  that  wooid  make  a  lady  of  you  lor  life,  may  be  laying  dead 
in  adkeh  with  his  brains  blown  out,  and  yon  never  to  move  a  mus^ !  I 
did  think  you'd  have  shown  more  feeling  V 

^^  I  reserve  my  emotions  for  realities,"  returned  Esther.  ^'  In  the  pre- 
sent  instance,  I  see  no  occasion  for  th^  display." 

*^J)o  yon  mean  to  say,"  cried  Mrs.  Drakeford,  angrily,  '^tfiat  you 
doubt  my  word  ?" 

"  There  are  some  cases,"  said  Esther,  **  in  whteh  probaUIity  outweighs 
assertion.  This  is  one  of  them.  If  yon  have  not  invented  the  scene  you 
described.  Sir  William  must  have  been  trying  to  frighten  you,  and  is 
ahnost  as  good  a  comedian  as  yourself." 

Mrs.  Dnkeford  looked  steadily  at  Esther  for  some  moments,  uncertain 
what  coarse  to  pnrsne.  That  Esther  saw  through  her  artifice  (Mrs. 
Dndcefocd's  mental  remark  was  "  up  to  ha  dodge")  was  quite  clear;  but 
whether  she  should  resent  the  discovery  and  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hsmd,  or  turn  it  all  off  as  a  joke,  became  a  question.  Of  the  two  alter- 
natives she  finally  chose  the  latter,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
Iftoghter. 

**  Well !"  she  said,  ''  you  are  a  deep  one !  You've  found  me  out,  have 
jon  ?     ril  kiss  you  for  it !     I  do  like  cleverness !" 

Mrs.  Drakeford  accompanied  the  word  with  the  action,  and  strained 
the  rdnctant  Esdier  in  her  embrace. 

Whoi  her  explosive  aflbction  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Drakeford  put  on  an 
air  of  affected  gravity* 

'^OoBie,  now,  Esty,"  she  said,  '*  confess  you've  been  too  hard  upon 
■a.  Though  it  ain^  quite  true  about  his  making  away  vrith  himself,  I 
fi&dge  you  my  honour  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up  in  my  Hfe  I  Why, 
now,*^  she  went  on,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  **  what  can  you  have  to  say  against 
Sir  'William  ?     What  did  yon  do  to  put  him  in  such  a  way?" 

*^  Only  that  mpon  the  subject  he  spolro  of  we  entertained  entirely  op- 
posite views." 

**  And  why  '  opposite  views,'  Esty?     Ain't  he  handsome,  and  rich,  a 
man  of  rank,  and  everythink  a  woman  can  desire?" 

''  JBIe  may  be  all  yon  stfy,  and  more^  but  Sir  William  Cumberland  h 
almost  the  last  person  I  should  think  of  for  a  husband." 

Bdrs.  Drakeford  could  not  suppress  a  slight  cough,  the  meaning  of  which 
was — iF  Esther  could  have  understood  it — you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
much  on  that  score.  What  she  said,  however,  had  no  relation  to  this 
meaning^. 
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<<  Tou  astonish  me,  Esty !  Not  many  Sir  William!  If  I  was  single 
and  twenty  years  younger,  see  if  Fd  refuse  him.** 

'<  I  am  Sony  the  opportunity  is  wanting,"  said  Esther.  **  But,  as  you 
have  asked  me  sevend  questions,  let  me  put  one  to  you !  Why  do  yoa 
take  all  this  pains  on  his  account?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  you  well  married,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
unhlushingly,  *^  that's  the  naked  truth,  my  dear !  It's  not  one  gurl  in 
five  hundred  e?er  gets  such  a  chance  as  you've  got.  Only  think !  There's 
a  house  in  town,  a  lovely  place  in  Lincolnshire,  this  cottage — a  perfect 
gem — horses,  carriages,  fine  dresses,  jewels,  opera-boxes,  every  amuse- 
ment you  can  wish  tor,  and  all  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  opening  your 
pretty  mouth  and  saying  one  little  word." 

"  A  word,"  said  Esther,  *^  which  I  shall  never  utter.  It  is  quite  use- 
less," she  added,  seeing  Mrs.  Drakeford  about  to  speak,  *^  to  press  me  on 
the  subject;  my  determination  is  made,  and  you  will  find  it  un- 
changeable." 

With  these  words  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  foUowed  Esther  with  her  eyes  till  she  disappeared ; 
then,  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  she  mused  for  a  while. 

''  Esty's  an  obstinate  little  devil !"  at  length  she  said ;  *<  when  once  she 
gets  a  thing  into  her  head,  nothing  in  the  way  of  force  can  turn  her.  Of 
course  I  shan't  try  that ;  but  I  mustn't,  by  no  manner  of  means,  give  in 
to  her.  A  thousand  pounds  for  her  consent  is  worth  trying  for — and 
I'll  earn  it — somehow.  I  needn't  be  over-particular  as  to  the  means, 
if  I'm  only  successful.  They  say  constant  dropping  wears  out  the  stone. 
You  must  be  talked  into  it.  Miss,  pleasantly,  oy  me !  He  had  better 
keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  time.  I  will  write  and  tell  him  so.  Lord  ! 
Loid !  What  fools  there  are  in  the  world !  A  man  with  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  go  a  begging !" 

Her  soUloquy  ended,  Mrs.  Drakeford  drew  a  writing-table  near,  and 
with  sundry  contortions  of  visage — common  to  those  who  are  no  gretit 
scribes^-contrived  to  pen  the  foUowing  elegant  epistle : 

"  Vilet  Bank,  Twitaiam. 
'<  Deab  Sir  Wm.— This  will  Be  a  Tufier  Jobb  than  i  Thougt  for  when 
i  first  Took  it  in  Hand  she  turns  quite  a  Deff  Year  to  all  i  say  and  caun^ 
be  perswadded  to  her  own  Good  but  newer  say  Dy  is  my  moto,  and  take 
my  Word  for  it  ile  Bring  her  Round  before  ive  Done  onely  you  must 
make  yourself  Scars  for  a  weak  or  so  and  Leave  her  entirely  to  Me  eurls 
admire  Jennerosity,  and  if  you  was  to  send  her  a  Pretty  Little  Caddow 
and  Just  for  the  Look  of  the  Thing  One  for  me  Two  that  i  think  would 
Go  a  Grate  Way  to  Move  her  i  Wish  i  could  send  her  Love  but  All  in 
Good  Time  Sir  Wm.  and  so  Bon  Swor  and  Orevor  as  the  French  say 
Yours  N.  D." 

Having  the  Court  Ouide  before  her,  Mrs.  Drakeford  spelt  the  address 
properly,  and  then  sent  her  communication  to  the  post. 
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Sir  WnxiAH  proved  wax  in  the  handa  of  Mra.  Drakeford,  impUcitlj 
followiog  her  advice,  and  no  e£fbrt  was  wanting  on  her  part  to  propitiate 
Esther  in  his  f avoor.  She  reHed  a  good  deal  on  her  powers  of  persoasiony 
but  still  more  on  the  "  little  caddow,"  which  amved  as  they  sat  at 
hceakfiut  on  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  William's  departure. 

^  Well,  if  ever !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  read  the  little  note  which 
accompanied  the  package.  *'  1  dreamt  last  night,  Esty,  that  you  and 
me  was  in  sach  luck,  and  blest  if  it  ain't  come  true!  Look  here,  Esty, 
these  are  for  us!  Oh  Lord,  how  I  do  lore  the  smell  <^  them  Rusher 
leather  cases,  specially  when  they've  somethink  inside.  See,  Estvl 
two  such  magnificent  bracelets  I  Snakes  with  carbuncle  heads  and  di« 
mond  eyes !  I  am  fond  of  snakes — ^made  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Ain't  he  a  dear  creature  ?" 

<^  Whom  do  you  mean  p"  asked  Esther* 

"Who?"  returned  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "Why,  Sir  William,  to  be 
sure!  Hear  what  he  says:  'Begs  Mrs.  Drakeford  and  her  charm« 
ing  daughter^ — ^that's  you,  you  know,  Esty — 'will  do  him  the  great 
kindness  to  accept  the  accompanying  trifling  marks  of  his  re^urd.' 
—-How  much  the  gentleman !  Trifling,  indeea !  I'll  be  bound  diey 
didn't  cost  less  than  fifty  guineas  i^iece.  Now,  which  of  the  two  wiU 
you  have  ?  There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  'em.  Take  your  choice 
—I  shan't  be  jealous." 

"  If  there  were  any  difierence,"  said  Esther,  "  I  should  not  excite 
your  jealousy.     I  mean  to  accept  neither." 

"  Not  accept,  Esty !"  cried  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  perfect  consternation. 
'<  You  couldn't  be  so  rude  as  to  refuse !" 

"  Rude  or  not,"  returned  Esther,  **  I  must  repeat  my  refusal.  More ; 
I  can  acc^t  no  presents  from  Sir  William  Cumberland."  She  rose  as 
she  spoke^  went  to  her  work-box  which  stood  near,  and  returning,  added: 
"  You  recollect  the  first  time  I  saw  him  he  pressed  on  me  this  ring*  I 
have  never  worn  it,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  giye  it  back  to  him." 
So  saying,  she  laid  the  ring  on  the  table. 

^  Upon  my  word,  Esty,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  "  you  surprise  me ! 
Whatever  can  you  be  made  of?" 

**  Not  of  the  stuff  you  suppose.  Both  yourself  and  Sir  William  Cum- 
berland are  very  g^reatly  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  to  be  won  by  things 
like  these." 

<<  Nonsense,  Esty!  you  can't  be  serious.  Look  at  'em  again.  They're 
enough  to  make  any  one's  mouth  water.  Give  that  ring  back !  Not  if 
I  know  it!  What  you've  once  took  you  must  keep.  And  as  to  the 
bracelet!  Come  now,  Esty,  don't  be  a  fool !  Why,  if  Sir  William  was 
your  own  father  he  couldn't  be  kinder.  Lord,  Esty,  this  is  nothing  to 
what  he'll  do  for  you  if  you'll  only  let  him.  He's  out-and-out  the  most 
splendid-minded  man  I  ever  come  across !" 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  eulogium  was  suddenly  interrupted  at  ibis  point  by 
the  entrance  of  a  footman  with  a  letter. 
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**By  ihe  day-post,  ma'am,"  he  said,  as  Mra«  Drakeford  took  it 
from  the  salyer;  and  if  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  person  wishes  to 
see  you." 

'*  To  see  me !"  echoed  Mrs,  Drakefordj  somewhat  in  alarm,  fearing 
the  avatar  of  him  whose  name  she  bore.     '^  What  kind  of  person?" 

^I  shoald  sajihal  he  were  foreign,  ma'am,"  replied  the  fboCioan; 
^leastways  wfaieh  he  is  tall  and  siJler  wilh  a  he«rd  and  ta^  in  a 
Frenehified  sort  of  way.** 

^  Show  him  into  m  Kbery,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  qvi^y,  '<  and  Wf 
I  will  come  directly.  This  is  the  Doctor^s  hand,"  bob  continaed,  ttao- 
ing  to  Esther  as  Ae  broke  the  seal.  <<Oh  yes!  sare  enough;  hut 
whai^s  this  inside?  A  letter  for  yon,  Esty !  Mercy,  what  a  coppsf- 
plate  correspondent!  Wkp^canit  l>efrtxn?  Bni  stey,  I  see  the  Doctsr 
says  he  had  it  hon  that  rarl,  Sarah.  What  took  her  to  him,  I  wooderl 
M^— «Ei'ra — 'wages,'  indeed— < lost  hw  clodies  in  the  fire' — stiff  and 
nonsense !     I  can't  stay  to  read  it  now — there !" 

Tossing  Esdier^s  letter  to  her,  she  orompled  up  her  own,  and  hastily 
left  the  room. 

For  Esther  to  receire  a  letter  was  somethhig  very  rave.  She,  too^ 
wondered  where  it  came  from,  and  psosed  to  consUar,  as  people  always 
do  when  a  strange  superscription  meets  their  eye. 

**That  poor  girl,^  she  said,  **oofdd  never  write  eo  well  as  tUs! 
Besides,  what  had  ^  to  write  about?  It  can't  be  from  her.  Andyel, 
who  eke?  For  I  know  nobody.  <  To  Miss  Drakeford.'  For  me,  cer- 
tainly. I  have  no  other  name.  What  nonsense  to  spectdate,  when  i  can 
vatisfy  my  curiosity  «t  once.** 

Satisfy  your  curiosity,  Esther  ?  Every  line  there  will  raise  it.  Sodk- 
thing  more^  too,  than  curiosity,  or  why  that  deepening  glow  ?  Let  ns 
read  it  with  you,  and  learn  the  reason  why  your  eyes  fill  vrith  tears  and 
your  colour  dianges  so  quickly ! 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Drakefcnd," — the  letter  began, — ^"for 
taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  but  if  I  were  to  be  sent  sway  with- 
out seeing  you  again,  you  might  think  I  had  been  doing  wroag — as  they 
accuse  me  06 — which  I  assure  you  is  not  true ;  and  that  I  never  coM 
bear.     A  hundred  deaths  wo«da  be  nothmg  to  it.     I  know  I  am  quite 
alone  in  the  worid,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  anybody  to  can  ^hat 
becomes  of  me,  but  I  never,  never  can  forget  that  you  were  kind  to  me 
from  the  very  first.    It  was  not  my  fault,  Miss  Drakeford,  that  I  £d  not 
come  back  again  the  afternoon  I  saw  you  last.  There  is  notiiing  youeedd 
ask  of  me  tmit  I  would  not  do,  and  lay  down  my  life  to  perform  it,  only 
that  was  qmte  out  of  my  power.     I  must  tell  you  ^tue  truth,  Mns  Drake- 
ford.    I  was  arrested  on  a  false  charge,  and  put  into  prison,  where  I  am 
now,  and  unless  my  innocence  is  proved  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  tried  and 
oonvicted,  aud  then  there  wiH  be  an  end  of  me  altogether,  for  I  shall  nevsr 
be  able  to  hold  up  my  head  again ;  though  I  ought  not  to  mind,  being 
innocent  of  what  they  lay  to  ray  charge^  for  St.  Paul  himarif  suffved*  as 
an  evil*doer,  even  unto  bonds,'  as  I  have  just  been  readiu^.  I  haye  some* 
tiling  to  say,  Mm  Drakeford,  if  you  will  let  me.     ShouM  it  be  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  condemned,  pray  do  not  believe  that  I  Mm.  guUty.  The  oolj 
wrong  thing  I  know  of  n^seu  is  sometlung  I  iuivu  not  courage  to  utter. 
It  is  not  any  act  of  mme,  like  theftor  fok^ood,  b«t— but — ^w£u  Icannot 
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viitoaadoqgiiiaoAtotlaiikcf;  and  yet  I.dodiiiycof  it  «f«y  moment 
ei  the  day,  aad  dr«Bm  o£  it  vlieii  I  am  not  m^dmg*  Yow  fhrjprnimi^ 
ICflsDnJiafovdfisalllaeak;  IdaDenotatkfbrmon;  and  yoa  are  so  good, 
•alditd»io  haaiitifiil,  Aat  peAaps  yoa  wM  foryii»  me !  Oh,  what  a  bep* 
pineas  it  would  be  if  I  could  only  hear  your  voice  again!  Singiiig  ov 
speaking,  its  tone  was  always  the  same  in  my  ears — a  sound  that  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  heaven !  Tbe  thowht  that  I  never  may  hear  it, 
never  see  you  more,  Miss  Drakeford,  is  the  greatest  pain  I  have  ever 
known — next  to  that  of  lonng  your  esteem ;  for  you  would  not  have 
mkeB  to  or  ssnled  on  me  if  you  had  not  thoaght  me  honest  and  tma-^ 
1  meaoi  with  nodnng  reaUy  bad  abootme.  I  must  ciose  tins  letter,  Mim 
-—Esther— oh,  pardon  me  for  writing  your  sweet  name— thoi^h  I  skmim 
never  leareeff  d  I  had  asy  own  way,  so  dear  to  me  it  is  to  £uioy  you  will 
read  what  I  write.  And  yet,  God  knows  if  it  will  ever  leaofa  you.  S^ 
hoping  thai  it  ni^,  with  every  wish  for  your  happiness,  here  and  here- 
sfter,  and  that  noMng  on  ^eaith  may  ever  caase  you  a  mcmsnt^s  sonvw^ 
I  remain,  dear  Miss  Esther^  (the  **  Miss"  had  been  blotted  ont,  but  le^ 
written),  ^  yoor  famnble  servant, 

'^LornLorhmp." 

''Poor  Mfowr  sighed  Estiier.  <'I  do  believe  in  your  honeslr  and 
troth,  whatever  the  natnse  of  the  aoeasation  against  you«  Poor  Lorn  I 
I  believe,  too** — and  agun  she  sighed^— ''in  that  wnioh  you  dare  not 
leveal.  Heaven  hdp  yon  in  your  trooUe  and  me  in  nnne,  Ur  what  is 
tiiere  in  stove  for  either  of  us  hot  a  tifc  of  pssn  and  misery !  What  evil 
has  really  befiillen  him,  he  does  not  say.  I  can  guess,  thoagh,  through 
whose  instmaentality  it  has  dianeed.  The  last  perten  I  saw  him  with — 
he,  in  faet,  who  akme  had  authority  over  him-^-was  the  man  who,  if  I 
naistake  not,  is  now  here — not  too  wekxMne  a  visitor,  I  imagine,  to  this 
yenal,  artful  Mrs.  Drakeford!  « Quite  alone  in  tfie  worid T  Yet,  Lorn! 
We  are  both  alone  in  the  worid,  and  neither  can  help  the  odiec  But  he 
cannot  be  altogether  without  friends,  or  how  shonM  ne  have  oontrived  to 
aend  me  this  letter  ?  He  muK  have  seen'the  P^^mi^  who  took  it  'to  the 
I>octor ; — ^yet  such  a  messenger !  Mrs.  Drakeford  said  somediiag  about 
*  WL  fife'  and  'olaiois  for  wi^es.*  There  is  a  mystery  in  it  all  which  I 
cannot  comprehend  P 

,  As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  ornaments  that  were  still  hring  on  the 
table,  a^  beside  these  &kr  William's  open  note,  wUoh,  ia  hen  amy,  Mrs. 
I>rakeford  had  \eh  behind  her.  To  Mad  another  person's  letter,  let  the 
contents  be  what  they  might,  was  utterly  foreign  to  her  disposition ;  but 
lier  flight  was  so  quick  thiat  a  single  unintentional  glanee  sufficed  to  take 
in  a  postscript  of  three  lines  which  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  kept  to  herself^ 
Those  three  lines  eonfimed  Es^Aier's  half*fi(»Hied  suspicions.  %e  saw  by 
tfaem  not  only  that  Sir  Wilham  was  aotingaeoosding  to  Mrs.  Drakeford  s 
direotions,  but  bow  deeply  Mrs.  Drakeford  herself  was  interested  in  the 
result  of  her  seheme.  Twioe  as  nraeh  as  he  had  already  promised  was  to 
be  his  finthfid  aUy^  reward. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  new!    It  was  plain,  even  to  Estiier's  inno- 
cause,  that  she  was  bought  and  sold.    Her  determination  was  taken  at 
OBoe.     IBbtftily  asoendrag  to  her  room,  she  put  on  her  bonaet  and  cloak,  * 
gathered  tegmer  a  fow  necessary  things  ia  a  small  bag,  whkb  she  care* 
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fiilly  concealed  beneath  her  dress,  and,  hurrying  down  stairs,  crossed  Ae 
garden  to  a  private  door  opening  into  a  lane  wat  ran  down  to  the  ferry, 
and  the  ferryman  being  luckily  at  his  post,  she  entered  the  boat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  river  was  between  her  and  the  treacherous  woman  fiom 
whom  she  fled. 

CHAPTER  ZLI. 
DIVIDE  XT  IMPESA. 

As  Mrs.  Drakeford  rightly  imagined,  her  visitor  was  Bastide;  but 
prepared  as  she  was  to  meet  him,  she  could  not  altogether  suppress  a 
manifestation  of  surprise. 

<<  Who  ever  thought  of  seeing  you  I"  she  said,  as  he  turned  from  m 
picture  he  was  looking  at  when  he  heard  her  voice. 

''  Not  you,  I  dare  say/'  was  his  reply.  "  Doubtless  it  is  an  unex« 
pected  happiness.  I  hope  your  aunts  are  both  quite  well !  They  have  a 
pretty  place  here." 

'^  Very !"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  collecting  her  thoughts  for  an  en- 
counter. 

'^  Is  that,''  asked  Bastide,  pointing  to  the  picture  which  had  occupied 
him—"  13  that  [the  portnut  of  your  uncle  ?  I  think  I  perceive  a  family 
likeness.  At  all  events,  there  is  one  point  of  resemblance  :  he  is  a  han<(- 
some  man,  and  you  are  a  handsome  woman." 

^^Tell  me  somediing  new,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  annoyed  at  Bastide's 
bantering  tone,  and  impatient  to  learn  what  brought  him  there.  ^*  Fye 
heard  that  before." 

^'  About  your  beauty,  yes  I  Many  times— as  you  deserved.  But  the 
comparison,  at  least,  is  new.  And  diis  uncle  of  yours,  like  his  respect- 
able sisters,  your  aunts,  is  as  good,  no  doubt,  as  he  is  handsome.  What 
a  pleasure  to  have  such  interesting  relations !" 

*'  I  wish  you'd  leave  my  relations  alone,**  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  still 
more  annoyed  by  Yob  persijlage, 

**  Willingly,"  returned  Bastide.  '*  People  who  have  no  existence  are 
of  no  consequence  to  either  you  or  me." 

*^  What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  flinging 
herself  into  a  chair.     *'  Can't  you  speak  out  P" 

''  I  was  afraid  to  dbturb  your  nerves,"  replied  Bastide,  taking  a  seat 
also.     ^*  It  is  not  advisable,  with  a  fine  lady,  to  be  too  precipitate." 

'<  Ain't  it?"  observed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  sulkily. 

'*  No !"  said  Bastide,  in  the  same  quiet  manner.  '^  To  say  all  one 
knows  at  once,  is  a  very  indi£ferent  kind  of  game.  Tres  mauvais  jeu, 
mon  amie,  je  t'assure !" 

^'  Gambling's  always  uppermost  in  your  mind,"  retorted  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford, trying  to  turn  uie  conversation  by  an  accusation. 

*'  Not  always,"  answered  Bastide ;  "  or,  if  so,  it  is  because  gambling — 
or  cheating,  if  you  like  that  better — is  everybody's  occupation.  Now, 
my  dear  Mistress  Nelly,  acknowledge  at  once — to  save  me  the  pain  of 
converting  you — that  you  have  been  cheating  me." 

<'  In  what  way  ?"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  hardily. 

'<  Oh !  you  oblige  me  to  speak  p  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  listen.  When. 
I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  the  day  before  you  leiFt  London,  you. 
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said  you  could  not  reoeiye  me  in  the  countiy*  Those  pious,  amiable 
women,  jonr  aants,  had  so  great  a  honor  of  foreigners — ^your  words,  if  I 
remember  righUy,  were  to  that  effect — that  a  visit  horn  me  was  imjpos- 
ttble ;  and  that  I  mieht  not  offend  them  by  my  presence,  you  woula  not 
eyen  give  me  your  address." 

"  WeU,  what  does  it  all  signify  P  interrupted  Mrs.  Drakeford.  ''  I 
wasn't  bound  to  tell  you  where  I  was  gomg  to.  Besides,  how  do  you 
know  what  I  said  wasn't  true?'* 

^  Because,  in  the  first  place,  Nelly — and  you  must  not  be  offended  with 
what  I  say — ^you  never  speak  the  truth;  and  in  the  next,  because  this 
house  belongs  to  Sir  William  Cumberland." 

At  this  opea  mentbn  of  her  host's  name,  Mrs.  Drakeford  began  to 
feel  uncomfortable;  nevertheless,  she  did  not  lose  countenance,  but  deter- 
mined  to  braien  it  out 

•<  What's  the  odds?"  she  said.  "Sir  William  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
There's  no  harm  in  that,  I  suppose?" 

"None  in  the  world.  If  Drakeford  don't  mind,  it's  nothing  to 
me.  You  are  welcome  to  intrigue  on  your  own  account  as  much  as  you 
please." 

"  Thankee,  for  your  good  opinion,"  said  the  Udy,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

"  But,"  continued  Bastide,  speaking  very  deliberately,  "  that  is  not  the 
whole  question." 

"  What  is,  then,  for  goodness'  sake  ?"  exclaimed  his  impatient  auditor. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  for  your  sake  and  mine,  neither  of  which,  perhaps, 
have  much  to  do  with  g^oodness.  Another  person,  besides  yourself,  is 
affected  by  this  move  of  yours." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes!  One  in  whom  I  take  some  interest  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  youDg  lady  under  your  care,  who  passes  for  your  daughter-—" 

"Passes!     Welll^' 

"  This  young  lady  is  both  beautiful  and  accomplished.  A  finer  girl  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with.  She  is  of  marrii^^ble  age,  but — somehow 
or  other — we  don't  want  to  get  a  husband  for  her,  and  yet  we  wish  to  see 
her — what  shall  we  call  it? — established.  It  so  happens--«tay,  stay, 
don't  interrupt  me — it  so  happens  that  we  have  a  very  rich  friend — an 
elderly  Baronet,  we  will  suppose — ^who  lives  en  gargon,  is  bewitched  by 
our  young  lady's  pretty  &ce,  and  would  give  any  money  to  be  on  a  certain 
footmg  with  her.  We  accept  an  invitation,  in  consequence,  to  his  charm- 
ingly secluded  villa  on  the  oanks  of  the  Thames,  and  every  opportunity 
being  offered— *the  rest  follows.  Our  friend  the  Baronet  is  made  happy, 
somebody  is  sacrificed,  and  we  fill  our  pockets.  What  does  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford say  to  this  nice  littie  arrangement  P" 

**  I  say !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  a  fury,  "  that  none  but  a  bad 
lot  like  yourself  could  have  conceived  such  a  piece  of  wickedness !" 

"  Except  the  equally  bad  lot,"  returned  Bastide,  coolly,  "  who  has 
actually  carried  that  piece  of  wickedness  into  execution.  Bah,  my  dear 
Nelly  !  do  you  imagine  that  my  sketch  is  based  upon  mere  conjecture  ? 
Knowing  you  so  well  as  I  do,  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  guessed  that  this 
was  exactly  the  course  you  would  pursue;  but  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
able  to  rest  my  case  upon  something  even  more  solid  tmm  my  own  con- 
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j«iBtaML  WlMfi«oiledera6c8  talk  over  i\mu  pkat  in  the  opm  air^  they 
ought  to  veawmber  tile  pf»veri>diftti7AUifaureean.  I  iHil  keep  yoa  ia 
suBpense  no  longer*     This  conreriation  ahoot  Esth^,  hetmeen  jon  aad 


Sir  William  Cumberiand,  benea^  tiie  tme  in  the  gacdea  yonder,  waa^ 
every  syllable  of  it,  oyerheard  by  me.  I  was  oot  on  the  riTer  that  day 
with  my  friend  Conpendeax ;  waa  unexpectedly  delighted  at  hearing  your 
charmiDg  yoioe — how  oonld  I  miatake  it  ? — availed  myseif  of  the  high 
banls  to  moor  my  boat,  and  of  the  thick  shrubbery  to  approach  yon  closely 
— as  dosely  almost  as  at  the  pnsent  moment — and  in  that  pontion  I 
aoqnired  as  mnoh  information  on  the  solijeot  of  yonr  i^;veeable  entretien 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  either  of  yon  to  convey.  These  are  the  pfadn 
fiKtSy  my  dear  iHeHy,  jmd  I  hope  now  you're  satisfied  that — *  bad  lot^  as 
you  call  me-^I  have  not  simply  been  mrawing  upon  my  imaginatkm." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  was  naturally  gifted  with  more  hardihood  than  most 
people,  but  this  expose  overwhefaned  even  her.  Denial  was  useless,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  say  unless  she  had  recoune  to  it,  she  remained 
silent,  while  Bastide  went  on : 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  my  intention  to  reproaoh  you  iox  trying  to  mdse 
a  purse  unknown  to  your  old  camarade,  or  for  throwing  him  over  witii 
Esther.  Such  littie  events  are  of  every«day  oocnrrenoe,  and  we  mmt  all 
expect  them.  No !  I  came  here  for  a  very  different  purpose.  Philoso^y 
and  reflection  have  convinced  jne  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  £argivo  your 
bad  faith  in  both  these  matters,  remembering  it  only  to  my  own  advan- 
tage. Your  Sir  William  is  welcome  to  £sther,  but  I  must  share  your 
profits  1" 

**  I  thought  as  modi,''  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  with  a  long-drawn  breath. 
*^  But  you  are  reckoning  without  your  host.  I  have  leoetved  nothing  yet 
but  promises." 

^'  I  cannot  swear  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Basdde,  ^  but  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  my  dear  N^y,  that  I  don't  believe  you.  You  are 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  paid  off  in  that  coin.  Recollect,  you 
are  talking  to  me;  and  what  I  am,  or  can  be,  I  befieve  you  have  a 
i^erable  notLtm." 

^'  If  I  give  you  fifby  pound,  will  you  be  satisfied  ?* 

^Nol  My  knowledge  of  this  affinr  is  worth  a  good  deal  moce. 
Whafs  to  hinder  me  ^m  spoiling  your  game  at  onoe  r  A  word  fiwm 
way  lips  and  the  wiM>le  thing  is  blown.  Think  again,  Nelly,  and  open 
yenr  mouth  afittiie  wider." 

^  A  hundred,  then  ?  I  dedaie  to  you,  if  I  was  never  to  speak  again, 
it's  every  fartiiing  I've  got !" 

**  Web,  I  won't  be  too  hard  upon  you.  Give  me  that^  and  well  be  as 
geod  friends  as  ever." 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Drakeford  took  out  her  porie^monnaie.  Theve, 
wkfaia  its  fous,  nestled  a  cnsp  Int  of  pi^r,  magically  marked  hj  the 
Bank  of  England,  whidi  had  once  been  the  property  of  So*  WnfiaaEi 
Cumberland,  and  was  now  hers : — ^to  be  hers,  jJas,  no  longer ! 

**  I  didn't  expect  it  of  you,"  she  said,  whimpering,  as  she  handed  oiver 
the  money. 

**  Nobody  kaovm  what  to  expect  in  this  world,"  retomed  Bastide,  es- 
amining  the  note  to  make  sure  thai  his  expeetatioas  were  not  disi^^pointed* 
Finding  all  right,  he  resumed,  widi  a  smiling  air : 
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<«  And  aoir  du  i^de  faosiiiM  is  siMled,  ptAtpB  7^^ 

«'T<Ni  know  diont  Nwnkr  J^^iae  7^ 

''Oi^lMirtbatiiithep«>ec8.    A^xt^aksc  6b3»^^'' 

^  Yen  maj  well  my  fo.    A  flftr»iip  with  aTOigeaaMa  T' 

«<  Wkat  cb  you  meaaP* 

"The  FkPMffiM  wo«'t  stend  it,  and  Dmhefiotd's  liUly  io  eone  to 

B'lOS* 

*«  Tom  deft tsafvo!     Wlwreiibe?" 

«<  Hiding.     I  left  him  st  Coopy's  lart  night" 

*'  The  safest  place  for  him.  Nohody  would  think  of  lookinr  for  him 
there!" 

"  Or  here." 

**  Here  I     I  wouldn't  have  faim  here  for  all  the  world." 

'*  Of  course  not.    That  would  be  dangerous  for  you." 

^  For  me  ?  It's  no  affair  of  mine.  They  can't  bring  anything  home 
(D  ne.     I  WIS  out  of  the  way,  yea  know*" 

^Vaytrae.  But  these  Fire-office  people  have ctnnge  ideas.  They 
sometinief  pioseeote  for  censpba^.  And,  to  teH  you  the  truth,  I  beiiere 
d»y  mean  to  do  eo  now.     So  the  quieter  yo«  keep  the  better." 

^^  You  won't  betray  me,  Bastide  ?"  exdauned  Mn.  Drakefosd,  tiembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

'*  Betray  ye«,  Nelly  ?  What  should  I  get  by  that?  I  suppose,"  oon- 
^nned  Bastide,  '^there's  no  chance  of  my  seeing  Esther  before  I  go?** 

^*  It  can't  be,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  lowering  her  Toiee.     *^  He's  with 

^  Then  gite  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  not  to  foiget  me  altogether.  One 
Un,  Netty.     Good-by." 

The  saluto  was  Tendered  with  no  good  gvae^  and  Bistide  took  his 
departure. 

'^ Judas!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford^  ^>itting  on  the  ground  the 
moBsent  his  bo^  was  turned ;  ^  if  there  was  any^ung  to  get  by  it,  yon'd 
do  it  I  wouldn't  trust  you  fortfaer  than  I  ooold  see  you.  Only  give  mo. 
«  chanoe,  and  see  if  I  don't  pay  you  cS,  you  mean,  lying)  swindling, 
foigiog,  nrarderingrweai!" 

In  the  frame  of  mind  indicated  by  these  strong  epithets,  Mrs.  Drakefoid 
lin»teiied  back  to  ^e  drawing-room.  Esther  was  not  thers^  but  eveiy- 
tiaag  else  remained  as  i^  had  left  it,  and  she  at  ooee  secured  Sir 
'Wi^am's  note  and  ike  jewels — not  fo^etting  Esther's  ring.  She  then 
looked  round  for  Esth^hsrs^  and  supposing  she  had  gone  to  her  room, 
Trent  there  to  seek  her.  Her  search  being  vain,  she  retained,  and  meet- 
ii^  a  servant,  inquired  if  he  had  seen  Mms  Drakeford*  He  replied  that 
lie  had,  '<  b«t  only  ptomiscuously ;"  winch,  being  interpreted,  signified 
tiuit  she  passed  him  in  the  hall  iJ>out  a  quarter  cf  an  hour  before.  He 
added,  that  she  had  on  her  walkingniress,  and  went  into  tiie  garden. 
Thither  Mrs.  Drakeford  fblloirod — uneasy,  she  soaroeiy  knew  w^ — hot 
though  she  adled  repeatedly,  and  travoreed  the  garden  in  every  direc- 
tion, there  were  still  no  signs  of  Esther*  At  last  Sm  reached  the  private 
door  qMning  into  ihe  lane.  She  ttied.it,  but  it  was  fost,  Esdier  having 
taken  the  preeandon  of  keking  it  ontlw  ootsideand  then  throwing  away 
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the  key.  On  this^  Mrs.  Dnkefoid  went  back  to  the  honae  and  interrogated 
the  servant  whom  she  had  spoken  to  ahready.  He  repeated  his  statement, 
with  the  asseveration  that  **  if  be  was  to  be  hang  next  minnit  he  could 
only  say  he  saw  Miss  Drakeford  go  down  the  steps  into  the  garding." 
He  added,  in  still  stronger  confirmation  of  his  woras,  diat  she  could  not 
have  passed  through  the  house  to  go  out  on  the  other  side,  as  he  must 
have  seen  her,  having  been  jobbing  about  in  the  hall  all  the  morning. 
None  of  the  other  servants  could  give  any  information  whatever,  and  Mrs. 
Drakeford  was  lost  in  perplexity.  She  waited  and  waited  ;  the  dinner- 
hour  arrived,  the  evening  drew  in,  night  fell,  but  Esther  was  still  absent. 
Mrs.  Drakeford  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that ''  the  gurl,"  to  use  her 
own  words,  "  had  bolted." 


OHAPTBBZLn. 
THE  8ABLK  OLOITD's  SILVEB  USJSO. 

That  closest  of  all  close  carriages,  the  prison-ran,  conveyed  Lorn  from 
the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention  to  tne  Bow-street  station-house  on 
the  mommg  appointed  for  his  re-examination ;  and  after  an  interval  of 
about  two  hours,  during  which  the  night  charges  were  di^K)8ed  of,  he  was 
again  placed  before  the  magistrate. 

The  interval  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Raphael  to  Lom's  advantage. 
His  large  experience  of  the  criminal  life  of  London  had  furnished  him  with 
a  clue  which,  he  entertained  no  doubt,  would  enable  him  fully  to  establish 
his  client's  innocence. 

It  happened  that,  amongst  tiie  many  who  sought  hb  advice — a  long 
list,  including  numerous  City  firms  and  mercantile  associations,  besides  a 
host  of  private  persons — was  ^*The  Salamander  Fire  Insurance,"  the 
identical  company  on  which  Mr.  Drakeford  made  the  claim,  which  they 
thought  so  suspicious  as  to  cause  them  not  only  to  resist  it,  but  to  place 
the  matter  at  once  in  their  lawyer's  hands.  Mr.  Raphael's  quick  penetra- 
tion and  shrewd  habits  of  business  soon  led  him  to  tne  conclusion  that  the 
. claim  was  fraudulent — a  belief  speedily  confirmed  by  Smudge,  whom  he 
narrowly  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  fire,  when  he  found,  by  com- 
paring notes,  that  the  house  where  she  had  known  Lorn  was  the  one  from 
which  the  claimant  on  "  The  SaUmander"  had  been  burnt  out 

The  information  which  Smudge  gave,  while  it  led  Mr.  Raphael  to 
advise  the  immediate  apprehension  of  Mr.  Drakeford  on  a  charge  of  arson, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  set  him  com- 
pletely on  the  track  of  Bastide.  By  following  up  the  antecedents  of  the 
first  of  these  worthies,  he  thus  came  to  learn  much  of  the  history  of  the 
other,  who  were  his  chief  companions,  and  which  the  places  he  most  fr^ 
quented.  A  clever  detective,  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Drakeford  was  entrusted,  had  littie  difficulty,  therefore,  in  tradng 
them  from  one  haunt  to  another,  till  their  general  place  of  rendezvous,  at 
the  entresol  of  Alphonse  Coupendeux,  was  discovered. 

Whether  it  be  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  man  and  the  inferior 
animals  are  Qonnected,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  determine,  but  certainly 
the  habit  of  the  policeman  in  dealing  with  his  assured  victim  very  much 
resembles  the  conduct  of  the  cat  towards  the  mouse  in  her  clutch,  and  the 
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course  punaed  by  Detectire  Snvre  went  hr  to  confirm  the  resemblance. 
That  functionary  knew  of  the  meditated  8u[^r-party  in  the  Quadrant 
direcUy  it  was  planned,  for  his  first  care  was  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Monsieur  Coupendeux.  He  obsenred  that  he  made  short  excursions  in 
his  neighbourhood  during  the  day ;  saw  him  return,  on  one  occasion,  with 
a  box  of  cigars  under  his  arm,  and  a  bottle  enveloped  in  pink  paper  in  his 
hand ;  found  out  that  he  had  ordered  a  salad  at  the  pretty  greengrocer's 
in  Windmill-street,  and,  a  variety  of  eometiibU$  at  the  "eharcuterte 
JParmenne'*  in  Coventry-street ;  and  putting  these  facts  together,  came 
to  the  safe  conclusion  that  Monsieur  Coupendeux  meant  to  entertain  his 
friends. 

Berthier,  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  eUU-major,  possessed  a  coup  (TcbU  so 
admirable  that  he  could  tell  almost  at  a  sinele  glance  how  many  thousand 
men  were  contained  in  any  given  space ;  and  Detective  Snare  was  endowed 
with  something  of  a  correspondmg  faculty.  No  matter  how  far  off  a 
person  stood,  provided  he  were  actually  within  the  range  of  vision,  Detec- 
tive Snare  was  able  to  make  him  out  as  accurately  as  if  only  a  few  paces 
separated  them.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  by  ''The  Force" — such  of 
them  as  were  scientific— that,  like  the  vessels  seen  by  the  memorable  old 
man  at  the  Isle  of  France,  who  used  to  announce  their  approach  several 
days  bef<M:e  they  actually  arrived,  the  objects  "  wanted "  by  Detective 
Snare  were  refracted.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
rSder^  as  some  policemen  do,  about  the  premises  he  wished  to  examine : 
standing  quite  aloof,  and  himself  invisible  to  the  optics  of  the  parties 
watched,  he  saw,  one  afier  the  other,  Monsieur  Coupendeux's  guests 
arrive,  and  heedfdlly  took  note  of  each. 

Michel  Bastide  was  too  remarkable  in  his  appearance  to  be  overlooked 
by  Detective  Snare,  under  any  circumstances,  and  having  previously  re- 
ceived a  description  of  his  person,  he  booked  him  in  his  memory  for  ever. 
Monsieur  Jules  Duval,  wno  came  next,  though  of  more  common-place 
aspect,  also  received  the  honours  of  mental  photography  :  but  then,  there 
was  a  long  pause.  The  tale  was  incomplete.  Though  a  partie  carrhe 
was  not  exactly  the  phrase  which  Detective  Snare  would  have  employed 
to  signify  the  convivial  number  who  were  to  surround  Monsieur  Coupen- 
deux's  supper-table,  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  a  fourth  was  expected. 
The  quantity  of  provimons  laid  m,  independently  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
pointed  to  four ;  but  besides  alimentary  and  moral  indications,  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  Alphonse  at  his  window,  evidently  on  the  look-out 
for  some  one,  carried  conviction  to  the  bosom  of  Detective  Snare.  Unless, 
in  fact,  this  fourth  person  arrived,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  enjoy  his 
labour  for  his  pains ;  neither  of  the  other  three,  though  the  fate  of  one 
of  them  impended,  felling  directly  within  the  scope  of  his  avocations. 
Detective  Snare  had  no  warrant  yet  for  the  arrest  of  Bastide,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  not  of  so  much  interest  in  his  eyes  as  Mr.  Drakeford, 
who — ^like  Richard  Plantagenet — ''  came  at  last  to  comfort  him."  Mr. 
Drakeford's  frantic  haste  to  house  himself  would  alone  have  8u£Sced  to 
satisfy  Detective  Snare  of  his  identity,  had  there  been  no  other  signs  and 
tokens  ;  but  of  these  there  were  plenty  for  an  observant  policeman,  and 
when  Alphonse  Coupendeux  admitted  his  friend  and  shut  the  street-door, 
the  detective  smilingly  rubbed  his  hands  and  took  up  a  closer  position. 
He  now  hegtai  to  experience  the  feline  sensations  to  which  I  nave  ad- 
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verted :  diere,  so  msnjyards  off,  was  his  prey ;  he  coald  pouMe  vpoii 
hin  wfaeaever  he  fiked ;  and  he  resolved  to  indnl^  m  these  aeMationo 
to  die  uttenBOBt  When  the  pntj  at  last  broke  np,  Deteetive  Snare 
shook  off  his  apparent  uKtifference^  and  piepared  for  actioii,  if  neeeanrj; 
bat  as  only  Bartidn  aod  Duval  eame  forth>  he  kept  out  of  si^it»  and 
wsited.  About  midiiight  the  ex^ctkm  of  the  lights  in  ikie  etUr^oi 
made  the  deteotrre  ware  that  a  share  of  his  bed  had  been  offered  by 
Coopendeiix  to  Drdceford.  To  take  has  now  would  have  been  the  art 
of  the  inexpeiieBeed  m  sueh  matters,  but  Detective  Snare  knew  better. 
A  knodE  at  the  door,  at  that  hour,  would  have  excited  alarm ;  and, 
moreover,  what  would  have  become  of  the  feline  sensations  with  which  in 
proposed  to  recreate  hamself  throughout  the  night  9  A  nmii  bhmche  was 
no  privation  to  Delecdfe  Snare ;  indeed,  he  rather  liked  it ;  and  then 
there  was  the  hnury  that  awmted  him  ki  the  morning :  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Drakeford,  while  dunking  himself  safe  and  snug  in  his  warm  bed, 
or  just  awaking  to  the  expeclation  of  a  comfortable  bi*eak&8t  So,  with 
an  eye  that  never  slept,  Detective  l%isre  ^^  acred"  die  pavement  of  die 
Quadrant  till  the  milkman  began  his  rounds ;  then,  approa^ag  die  bell 
of  Monsieur  Coupendeuz,  he  pnUed  the  wire,  and  successfully  inutatmg 
diat  sound  which  brings  all  the  cats  into  the  arois  and  su^pests  to  casual 
hearers  the  advent  of  some  indescribehle  woe,  he  roused  a  slipshod 
damsel  &om  her  shimbers  in  die  back  attic  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
house. 

'*  He*s  only  round  die  comer,  my  dear,"  said  Detedxve  Snare  to  the 
yawning  girl,  as  die  stood  with  her  milk-jug  in  her  hand — '^  »y  bunness 
is  with  the  first  floor."  And  before  she  could  say  a  word  to  stop  hkn  he 
monnted. 

His  first-formed  aDticipadons  were  correct.  Under  die  same  cover- 
lid lay  Cocmendeuz  and  Drakeford,  performing  an  unconscious  duet  in 
melody  unf^lered  by  notes,  the  spontaneous  gusiiings  of  overlaboured 
sle^.  Detective  Sbare  paused  to  admire — paused  to  quaff  the  last  drop 
of  the  cup  of  his  enjoyment — before  he  dashed  it  from  his  lipe. 

**  I  never  saw  a  Frenchman  adeep  before/'  he  said,  as  he  gsaed  on 
Alphonse,  who  lay  nearest ;  *<  leastways,"  he  added — for  policemen,  eveii 
when  they  sofiloquise,  must  be  correct — *^  leastways,  witlurat  his  nightoap. 
He  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  rat  under  a  eztinguidierl" 

Having  made  dns  pleasing  simile,  he  jerked  off  the  head-dress  which 
had  suggested  one  feature  of  the  comparison,  and  Conpendeux  aw<^e, 
with  an  oadi,  but,  as  it  was  delivered  in  French,  it  fell  unheeded  on  die 
tympanum  of  die  detecdve. 

^'  Que  diable !"  reiterated  Alphonse,  sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbing  lus  eyes. 
"Vot  you  vant?* 

'*  Not  you,  young  man,"  replied  Detective  Snare.  ^^But  if  toother 
party  has  no  objecdon " 

Mr.  Drakeford,  roused  by  the  noise,  turned  his  head  sleepily ;  but 
sleepiness  very  socm  disappeared  from  his  eyes  when  he  encountered  die 
searc^ng  glance  of  the  detective. 

^  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Drakefoid,"  said  the  hitter,  "^  but  as  soon 
as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  put  on  your  things,  I  diall  be  hi^py  to 
accompany  you  to  the  Vine-street  station:  it's  only  a  step." 

Alas  lb?  the  pronised  breakfast,  theTenudns  of  the  ham,  die  tiHigue,. 
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and  die  gakmUne  winch  htd  helpdl  to  hankh  foftii  the  hvi  night's 
•vpper !  Unwwhed,  vuhavcQ,  mi  anrMuifeiiig,  Mr.  Drakeferd  actepted 
his  &te.  What  eaa  a  nen  do  m  self-definioe  when  he  haa  aod^ag  en 
but  hisfllurt? 

Wkhmit  mmediatelj  detailiiig  all  die  ranilta  of  Mr.  Dndceferd's 
eapt«re»  it  may  be  Bafficient,  for  the  present,  t»  say  that  at  the  potioe^ 
office  to  which  he  was  taken,  the  charge  of  araen  was  so  dearlj  etta* 
bfished  against  him,  diat  he  was  at  ooee  oommitted  far  trial;  and  armed 
with  a  variety  ofmcideiiUl  fMsts,  aD  tending-  to  shofr  that  Lorn  had  been 
an  nneonsdons  agent  in  the  aflkir  of  the  Fiasboiy  and  Soathwavk  Bank, 
Mr.  Raphael  now  appeared  at  Bow-atreet  to  demd  him. 

Although  as  yet  nnaUe  to  prodaee  the  actnal  deliaqaeat,  the  ele?er 
lawyer's  atateraent  made  a  strongs  impression  on  the  magistrate,  who  saw 
diat  he  was  not  mereljr  making  die  beet  of  a  doubt^l  ease,  bat  really 
speaking  from  smoere  coBTicdoB.  Mr.  Raphael  went  at  some  length  into 
toe  history  of  Lorn's  1]£»  ep  to  die  period  of  his  ^appearance  from  die 
pawnbroker's^  and  argued  with  mat  foree  that  a  yoadi  of  eighteen, 
whose  charaoter  up  to  that  age  had  been  utterly  irreproachable^  could 
not  so  suddenly  baVe  fallen  into  courses  diat  indicaled  a  long  familiarity 
w^  crime  of  the  most  art&il  description.  That  Lorn  had  been  made  a 
tool  of  was,  he  said,  quite  evident,  his  unsuspecting  nature  exactly  suiting 
the  purpose  of  a  pgactised  scoundsel  like  "  The  Count,"  who,  it  would 
be  shown,  was  an  adept  in  every  sort  of  villaay — a  awindfer  and  a  branded 
fekm,  as  he  had  ^tacsses  to  prove.  He  was  aware,  Mr.  Raphael  oon- 
tinacMl,  that  oae  circunistaDce  had  miitated  against  the  prisoner — his 
veltiaal,  at  his  former  ezaminati<m,  to  say  where  he  had  been  Ihring  since 
lie  left  his  situation  in  what  seemed  so  uaacceun table  a  maaaer;  but  die 
cnnse,  he  assured  the  magistrate,  arose,  not  from  the  retieence  of  guilt, 
but  from  the  youi^  man's  unwillingness  to  give  pain  to  oortiun  members 
of  the  family — for  such  there  were — who  had  treated  him  with  kindness 
during  his  stay  amongst  them.  Silence  on  that  point  was,  however,  no 
'  hsiger  necessary,  since  a  matter  altogether  foreign  to  the  present  charge 
had  bemi  the  means  ef  reveah'ng  the  prisoner's  place  of  residence.  Mr. 
Rapka^  then  briefly  adverted  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Drakeford,  and  stated 
that  it  'was  in  his  house  Lorn  had  been  a  compelled  rather  than  a 
willing  inmate.  Having  closed  his  address,  Mr.  Raphael  called  his  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Squirl  was  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  related  to  Lorn's  character,  the 
ixu>st  important.     Besides  what  conscience  prompted,  his  interests  were 
deeply  involved  in  his  saying  nothing  but  good  of  hb  apprentice ;  the 
only  fear  was  lest  he  should  overdo  his  part ;  but  as  it  sometimes  fortu- 
nately happens  that  men's  motives  are  not  apparent,  Mr.  Squirl's  evidence 
excited  no   suspicion,  but  rather  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for 
nosL^nanimity  in  speaking  so  well  of  one  who,  by  abruptly  leaving  his  roof, 
had    ostensibly  given  him  cause  of  complaint.     With  respect  to  *'  The 
Count,"  his  testimony  had  in  it  no  alloy,  but  was  a  perJFectly  genuine 
^in^ :  to  use  his  own  words,  he  had  been  '<  shamefully  chiselled  out  of 
a  walluable  relick  of  'appier  days;"  and  as  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  con- 
jured there  by  the  recollection  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  done,  he 
also  set  down,  by  two  or  three  tender-hearted  females  in  court,  as  a 
of  remarkable  feeling,  ^<  and  a  honour  to  his  sect." 
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Mr.  Crampy  whom  Smudge  eyed  with  looks  of  staxmg  indignation,  and 
kept  as  far  away  firom  as  possible,  followed  his  principal,  and  proving  that 
he  had  not  been  brought  there  to  run  Lorn  down,  celebrated  his  Tirtuea 
in  pious  strain,  making  religious  capital  for  himself  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  witness  was  Smudge,  wno,  at  first,  with  some  trepidation,  but 
afterwards  in  a  very  earnest,  straightforward  manner,  tola  the  whole 
story  of  her  experience  of  Lom's  conduct  while  at  Mr.  Drakeford's^ 
omitting  only  the  fact  of  the  extorted  kiss  on  the  stiurcase,  and  slightly 
shading  down  her  own  curiosity.  Of  Lorn,  she  SMd  that  he  was  *^  the 
beit-bSiavedest  of  young  men,  and  one  that  wouldn't  tread  upon  beadles, 
or  wrong  the  very  cats  out  of  their  Tittles"— terms  of  eulcM^y  which,  how- 
ever inappropriate,  betokened  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  held  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  words  were  weak— though  Smudge's  language  was 
certainly  strong — to  depict  her  portrait  of  <*  The  Count,"  and  her  breath 
was  exhausted  long  before  her  vocabulary  of  disparaging  epithets.  Mr. 
Drakeford's  cruel  artifice  had  imperiled  her  life,  but  Smudge  was  not  half 
so  bitter  aeainst  him  as  against  his  companion,  who,  personally,  had 
never  done  her  any  harm.  It  was  by  the  Count's  means  that  Lom's  good 
name,  hb  liberty,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  had  been  endangered,  and 
not  for  a  single  moment  did  she  weigh  one  act  in  the  same  balance  with 
the  other. 

All  she  said,  and  all,  indeed,  that  the  magistrate  heard  that  day, 
favoured  his  own  belief  in  Lom's  innocence,  and  Mr.  Joplington,  the  bank 
manager,  having  intimated  hb  desire  not  to  deal  harshly  with  one  who, 
manifestly,  was  not  the  real  offender,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lorn  might  return  to  his  original  employer,  sufficient  bail  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  '^  The  Count"  should  be  taken  in  custody.  There 
was  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  Mr.  Squirl  himself  being  one  of  the  bail, 
and  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  another. 

Lorn  had  been  pale  and  calm  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  but, 
on  hearing  the  magbtrate's  decision,  he  hid  hb  face  and  sobbed  violently. 
When  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  removed  from  the  prisoners'  bu*, 
he  eagerly  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Raphael  and  all  he  knew,  and  leaving 
Smudge  in  a  state  of  hysterical  joy,  was  carried  off  triumphantly  by 
Mr.  Squirl. 
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I.^Bbeakfast-Table-Talk. 

The  Romans,  as  Mr.  Meiivale  incidentally  remarks,  in  his  record  of 
the  gluttonous  excesses  of  ViteUius,  were  generally  content  with  a  single 
meal  a  day — the  cana ;  the  slight  refections  of  the  morning  and  mid-day, 
jmtaculum  and  prandium,  heing  rarely  taken  in  company.*  The  jenta- 
culum  was  the  merest  apology  for  a  hreaking  one's  fast — a  sheer  soupgon 
of  a  meal — ^the  poorest  shadow  of  a  shade 

Of  early  breakfast,  to  dispel  the  fames 
And  bowel-raking  pains  of  emptinessf — 

with  this  difference,  that  such  fumes  and  pains  were  virtually  unknown 
to  the  Roman,  after  his  full  ccena  (which  in  plain  practical  English  means 
dinner,  whatever  the  dictionaries  may  say), — after  his  substantial,  pro- 
longed, social  meal  of  over-night. 

Mr.  de  Quincey's  erudite  and  entertaining  treatise  on  what  he  calls  the 
Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals,  comprises  a  history  of  a  Roman  day  ;  and  if 
we  refer  to  it  for  the  article  of  breakfast,  we  are  at  once  instructed  that 
no  such  discovery  as  breakfast  had  then  been  made — *'  breakfast  was  not 
invented  for  many  centuries  after  that"  *'  Breakfast  was  not  suspected. 
No  prophecy,  no  type  of  breakfast,  had  been  published."  In  fact,  he 
alleges,  it  took  as  much  time  and  research  to  arrive  at  that  great  discovery 
as  at  the  Copemican  system.  The  Roman  saunters  out  early  in  the 
morning,  but  never  dreams  of  coming  home  for  breakfast  '*  True  it  is, 
reader,  that  you  have  heard  of  such  a  word  tajentaculum ;  and  your  dic- 
tionary translates  that  old  heathen  word  by  the  Christian  word  breakfast 
Bat  dictionaries  are  dull  deceivers.  Between  jentaculum  and  breakfast 
the  differences  are  as  wide  as  between  a  horse-chesnut  and  a  chesnut- 
horse ;  differences  in  the  time  when^  in  the  place  where,  in  the  manner 
how,  but  pre-eminently  in  the  thing  which,  ...  A  grape  or  two  (not  a 
bunch  of  grapes),  a  raisin  or  two,  a  date,  an  olive — these  are  the  whole 
amount  of  relief  which  the  chancery  of  the  Roman  kitchen  granted.  .  .  . 
All  things  here  hang  together,  and  prove  each  other — the  time,  the  place, 
the  mode,  the  thing.  Well  might  man  eat  standing,  or  eat  in  public 
[any  comer  of  the  forum,  Galen  says],  such  a  trifle  as  this.  Go  nome, 
indeed,  to  such  a  breakfast  ?  You  would  as  soon  think  of  ordering  a 
doth  to  be  laid  in  order  to  eat  a  peach,  or  of  asking  a  friend  to  join  you 
in  an  orange."}  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Roman  usually  jentebat 
soiusj  broke  his  fast  (or  made  believe  to  do  so)  alone. 

At  this  time  of  day,  among  most  civilised  peoples,  breakfiist  is  com- 
monlj  regarded  as  an  eminentiy  sociable  m^.  There  are  recusants, 
howerer,  who  stickle  for  the  opposite  view,  and  prefer  taking  it  alone. 
Kant  did  so,  for  the  bettermost  part  of  his  fourscore  years'  life.     One  of 

*  Hist  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  voL  vi.  ch.  lyii 
t  Cowper:  Verses  written  at  Bath,  1748. 
t  I>e  Quincey's  Selections,  vol.  ill  pp.  254  sqq. 
TOI'.  LI.  O 
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his  Boswells — the  reporter  \?ho  perhaps  stands  nearest  in  that  relation  to 
him,  in  which  Eckermann  does  to  Goethe — ogives  a  rather  amusing  ac- 
count of  Kant's  hehaviour  to  him,  at  fiye  o'clock  one  morning  (it  was  only 
the  first  of  February,  too),  when  the  friendly  visitor  offered  to  take  break- 
fast with  ancient  ImmanueL  The  philosopher  had  just  had  to  part  with 
a  scamp  of  a  servant,  long  in  his  service,  and  accustomed  to  all  his  ways, — 
and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  suppljing  his  place, — at  least  to  prevent  his 
being  painfully  missed — that  our  reporter  turned  out  so  early,  to  see  after 
the  innrm  old  man.  The  breakfast- table  was  arranged,  not  without  some 
^fficulty — and  now  all  seemed  in  a  fair  train  for  action.  "  Yet  still  it 
struck  me  that  he  [Kant}  was  under  some  embarrassment  or  constraint. 
Upon  this  I  said,  that,  with  his  permission,  I  would  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  afterwards  smoke  a  pipe  with  him.  He  accepted  my  offer  with  his 
usual  courteous  demeanour;  but  seemed  unable  to  familiarise  himself  with 
the  novelty  of  his  sitoatioD.  I  was  at  this  time  sitting  directly  opposite 
to  him ;  and  at  last  he  frankly  told  me,  bat  with  the  kindest  and  most 
apologetic  ahr,  that  he  was  really  under  the  necessity  of  begging  that  I 
would  sit  out  of  his  sight ;  for  that,  having  sat  alone  at  me  Inreakfast- 
table  lor  considerably  more  than  half  a  century,  he  oouk!  not  abmp^y 
adapt  his  mind  to  a  change  in  this  respect;  and  he  fonnd  his  tiioiigbts 
very  sensibly  detracted."*  The  visitor,  of  course,  £d  as  be  desired ;  the 
new  servant  retired  into  an  ante-room,  where  he  w«ted  within  call ;  ami 
Kant  recovered  Ins  wonted  composure.  Just  the  same  scene  was  acted 
anew,  when  Herr  WasiaBski  called  at  the  same  hour  on  a  Bne  snmmer 
mormng  some  months  after.f  Theodore  Hook,  again, — to  select  a  snffi* 
ciently  opposite  kind  of  witness,  as  regards  general  character,  tempers* 
ment,  and  habits  of  life— eoosidered  breakfast  to  have  been  destined  for 
a  solitary  meal — nothing  to  him  (for  evidently  he  describes  his  own 
feelings  in  the  passage  we  refer  to)  was  less  endwrable  ^n  a  breakfost- 
party.  "  I  love  the  lengthened  lounging  meal  made  np  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  reading;  but  there  is  nothing  social  or  sociable  in  its  attribotee; 
one  cannot  '  hob-nob '  in  tea  or  coffee.  Moreover,  it  is  an  irogracefol 
meal.  Egg-e«ting  and  prawn-picking  are  not  delicate  performancee  : 
and,  besides,  a  man  when  he  is  first  up  and  jvst  down,  if  he  tries  his  roiod 
and  temper  by  a  modem  ^  spirit-level,'  wiU  find  that  brsak£ut-time  is  not 
the  time  for  company  or  conversation ."{  So  writes  our  snui-abost-towDy 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  most  really  autobiographic  of  his  fictions.  In 
the  second  volume  he  iterates  the  sentiment.  *' There  is  no  meal  so 
odious  as  breakfast  in  company ."§  Such  a  life  as  Mr.  Hook  led  was 
hardly  compatible,  perhaps^  with  any  other  sentiment. 

To  him,  then,  sudi  a  cheery  breakfast-party  as  used  to  gladden  Wairen 
Hastings'  okl  eyes,  at  pleasant  native  Daylesford,  would  of  itself  have 
been  simply  abominable,  apart  even  from  the  extra  trial  of  hearing  the 
ex-Governor-General  recite  the  verses  he  had  just  composed.  When  the 
family  and  guests  assembled,  as  Lord  MacauUy  describes  the  scene,  the 
poem  made  its  appearance  as  regularly  as  the  eggs  and  rolls  ;  and  Mr. 
Gl«g||  requires  us  to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident  Hastings  canoe 

♦  Wasianski. 

t  See  '*  Last  Days  of  Kant,"  in  vol.  i.  of  De  QuinoeT's  <'  Miicellaniefl." 
i  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  L  ch.  iiu  J  Ibid.,  voL  ii.  ch.  i. 

[|  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  voL  iii.    (1S4L) 
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to  ibe  breakfast-table  witbout  ooe  of  bis  cbanning  performanees  in  b» 
band,  tbe  omission  was  felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disappointment  ^  Taatea 
differ  widely,  is  the  noble  bistorian's  comment  *'  For  ourselves  we  must 
say  tbat,  bowever  good  tbe  breakfasts  at  Daylesford  may  bave  been, — 
and  we  are  assured  tbat  tbe  tea  was  of  tbe  most  aromado  flavour,  and  tbat 
neither  tongue  nor  venison  pasty  was  wanting, — we  sbould  bave  tbouebt 
the  reckoning  bigb  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  onr  repast  by  listemng 
every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by  our  host''*  Bating 
this  infliction,  it  must  bave  been  pleasant  and  salubrious  to  welcome 

The  innocemt  freshaese  of  a  new-bocn  d2^,t 

in  tbat  well-adorned  Worcestershire  manor. 

Rousseau  appends  to  bis  description  of  tbe  cafe  au  lait  breakfasts  that 
were  tbe  order  of  the  day  aux  Charmettes  (1736),  a  remark  that  these 
seances,  nsoally  and  pleasantly  long-drawn-out,  left  in  him  a  lively  relish 
for  that  meal,  as  a  domestic  institntion ;  and  ^  infinitely  I  prefer,"  be 
says,  ^  the  enstom  in  England  and  Switierland,  where  breakfast  is  a 
veriteUe  meal  to  wbieh  all  the  family  come  together,  to  that  in  France, 
where  every  one  breakfasts  apart  in  bb  own  room,  or  more  frequently 
does  not  breakfast  at  all.'^| 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  said  that  life  within  doors  has  few  pleasanter 
proepeeta  than  a  neatly-arranged  and  well-provisioned  breakfut-table. 
We  ceme  to  it,  freshly,  says  he,  in  the  dewy  youth  of  the  day,  and  when 
ritual  and  sensual  elements  are  in  better  accord  than  at  a  later 
so  that  tbe  material  delights  of  the  morning  meal  are  capable  of 
beiog  fully  enjoyed,  without  any  very  grievous  reproaches,  whether  gastric 
or  conseientiofis,  for  yielding  even  a  trifle  overmuch  to  the  animal  depart- 
ment of  our  nature.  '*  The  thoughts,  too,  that  run  around  the  ring  of 
familiar  guests,  have  a  piquancy  and  mirthfulness,  and  oftentimes  a  vivid 
truth,  which  more  rarely  nnd  their  way  into  tbe  elaborate  intercourse  of 
dinner ."§  Between  tbe  Hook  and  tbe  Hawthorne  point  of  view,  what  a 
distance!  The  English  Opium-eater  would  take  his  stand  with  the 
latter.  '<  Breakfast-time,**  says  he,  *'  is  always  a  cheerful  stage  of  the 
day  ',  if  a  man  can  forget  bis  cares  at  any  season,  it  is  tben."l|  And  few, 
better  than  be,  could  iq>preciate  the  poetry  of  the  subject — whether  under 
the  roof  of  some  lowly  grange,  as  in  the  picture  Woms  worth  gives, — 

Entering,  we  find  the  morning  meal  prepared : 
So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  each  had  cast 
Pleased  looks  around  the  delicate  repast- 
Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  from  the  nesty 
With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain's  breast; 
Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodland,  o£Eding  wild 
Of  ebildrei's  iadnstrj,  in  hillocks  pUed ; 
Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  batter  fit  to  lie 
Upon  a  lordly  dish ;  frank  hospitality 
Where  simple  art  with  bounteous  nature  vied, 
And'eottage  comfort  shunned  not  seemly  pride.^ 

*  Macaulay's  Essays,  vol.  iii.,  **  Warren  Hastings."  t  Wordsworth. 

t  Les  Confessions,  livre  vi. 
I  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  vii 
\  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 

n  Wordsworth's  MisceQaneous  Poems:  Epistle  to  Sur  G.  H.  Beaumont. 
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Or  in  the  comparatively  urban,  not  to  say  more  urbane,  atmosphere  of 
a  scene  from  Rogers : 

Soon  through  the  gadding  vine  the  sun  looks  in, 
And  gentle  nands  tiie  breakfast  rite  begin. 
Then  the  bright  kettle  sings  its  matin  song. 
Then  fn^rant  clouds  of  Mocha  and  Souchong 
Blend  as  they  rise ;  and  (while  without  are  seen, 
Sure  of  their  meal,  the  small  birds  on  the  green ; 
And  in  from  far  a  schoolboj's  letter  flies. 
Flashing  the  sister's  cheek  with  glad  surprise) 
That  sheet  unfolds  (who  reads,  that  reads  it  not  ?) 
Born  with  the  day,  and  with  the  day  forgot ; 
Its  ample  page  yarious  as  human  life, 
The  pomp,  the  woe,  the  bustle,  and  the  strife.* 

''  C*est  le  temps  de  la  joum^,"  says  one,  in  whom  an  English  breakfast 
excited  un  gout  vif  pour  les  defeunes  (which  taste  he  retained  through 
life),  "  oil  nous  sommes  le  plus  tranquilles,  ou  nous  causons  le  plus  ^  notre 
aise."t  Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty,  indeed,  who  classes  breakfast  among  the 
things  that  have  never  yet  received  anything  like  the  attention  merited, 
asserts  that  the  best  breakfast  is  unquestionably  that  of  France ;  ^'  dieir 
coffee,  indeed,  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  but  the  eatables  are 
unrivalled ;  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  somehow  or  other,  I  can  never 
help  thinking  that  French  wines  are  better  in  the  morning  than  any 
others.  It  is  here  that  we  are  behind  every  other  nation  in  Europe — the 
whole  of  us,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish ;  we  take  no  wine  at  breakout ''f 
And  yet  Sir  Morgan  would  hardly  have  acquiesced,  we  fancy,  in  a  recor- 
rence  to  the  breakfast  programme  of  England  in  the  olden  time,  ''  no 
unsubstantial  mess,"  as  Hood  has  it, 

But  one  in  the  style  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 

Who,  hearty  as  hippocampus, — 
Broke  her  fast  with  ale  and  beef. 
Instead  of  toast  and  the  Chinese  leaf. 

And  in  lieu  of  anchovy— grampus  !§ 

Or  to  look  backwards  a  little  farther  still,  to  days  when  (to  quote  a  con- 
temporary of  Hood's,  and  his  rival  in  racy  rhymes) — 

The  Hong  Merchants  had  not  yet  invented  How  Qua, 

Kor  as  yet  would  you  see  Souchong  or  Bohea 

At  the  tables  of  persona  of  any  degree. 

How  our  ancestors  managed  to  do  without  tea 

I  must  fairly  confess  is  a  mystery  to  me ; 

Yet  your  Lydgates  and  Chancers 

Had  no  cups  and  saucers  ; 
Their  breakfast,  in  fact,  and  the  best  they  could  get. 
Was  a  sort  of  d^jeiiner  it  la  fourchette ; 

Instead  of  our  slops 

They  had  cutlets  and  chops. 
And  sack-possets,  and  ale  in  stoups,  tankards,  and  pots ; 
And  they  wound  up  the  meal  witu  rump-steaks  and'8cludots.|| 

*  Human  Life,  by  Samuel  Rogen  (1819).  f  Rousseau. 

1  Maxims  of  O'Doherty,  No.  103. 

i  Hood's  Golden  Legend  of  MisiEilmansegg. 

Ij  The  Ingoldsby  L^nds,  vol.  i,  "  The  Witches'  Frolia" 
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This  WAfl  long  prior  to  Mr.  Pepys's  time,  whose  Diary  records  a  '^  fine 
breakfasf  that  Commissioner  Pett,  of  the  dockyard,  gave  to  him  and 
Captain  Cocke,  one  **  Lord's  day"  morning  in  August,  16^2 ;— -every thing 
seeming  fine  to  Samuel  just  then — *<  a  fine  walk  and  fine  weather" — the 
Commisaoner  *^  showed  us  his  garden  and  fine  things,"  and  ^*  did  give  us 
a  fine  breakftist  of  bread-and-butter,  and  sweetmeats  and  other  things  with 
great  choice,  and  strong  drinks,  with  which  I  could  not  avoyde  making 
my  head  ake,  though  I  drank  but  little/'*  An  egg  breakout  was  already 
a  recognised  fact  in  England.  Pepys  journalises,  a  fortnight  later,  *'  About 
seven  o'clock,  took  horse,  and  rode  to  Bowe,  and  there  staid  at  the  King's 
Head,  and  eat  a  breakfast  of  eggs."t  This  puts  us  in  mmd,  again,  of  8ir 
Morgan  the  Maxim-monger,  who  agrees  with  Falstaff  in  his  contempt  for 
^'  the  prevalent  absurdity  of  eating  eggs,  eggs,  eggs  at  breakfiut.  '  No 
puUet-sperm  in  my  brewage,'  say  I.  1  prefer  the  chicken  to  the  egg^  and 
the  hen,  when  she  is  really  a  fine  bird,  and  well  roasted  or  grilled,  to  the 
chicken.^f  In  an  earlier  Maxim,  he  propounds  his  theory  of  breakout' 
in  general, — which  is,  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  each  particular  man's 
pursuits — that  it  should  come  home  to  his  business  as  well  as  to  his  bosom. 
Accordine  to  him,  the  man,  for  instance,  who  intends  to  study  (but  this 
will  hardly  apply  to  Grub-street)  all  the  morning,  should  take  a  cup  or 
two  of  coffee,  a  little  well-executed  toast,  and  ^'  the  wing  of  a  partndge 
or  ffronse,  when  in  season  ;  at  other  times  of  the  year,  a  smsil  slice  of 
cold  chicken,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  mustard ;  this  light  diet  prepares 
him  for  the  elastic  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers."  On  the  other  hand, 
for  a  sportsman,  or  fox-hunter,  or  any  one  intending  ''violent  bodily 
exercise,"  Sir  Morgan  rules  that  breakfast  will  be  good  and  praiseworthy 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  good  and 
praiseworthy  dinner.  "  Hot  potatoes,  chops,  beef-steaks,  a  pint  of  Bur* 
gundy,  a  quart  of  good  old  beer"§ — these  he  prescribes  for  the  sportsman 
and  his  kind.  Another  Maxim  is :  *'  By  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  yoa 
escape  the  temptation  of  luncheon — a  snare  into  which  he  who  has  a  suf- 
ficient respect  for  his  dinner  will  rarely  fall"!)  Like  every  other  meal  of 
the  day,  breakfast  was  a  frequent  topic  in  the  edacious,  audacious  Maga 
of  that  period,  with  its  grotesque  exaggeration  of  gourmand  pretensions. 
Sir  Morgan  may  prescnbe  a  light  diet  for  the  student,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  But  how  deals  Christopher  North  with  the  subject,  when  review- 
ing a  Physician's  "Sure  Method  of  Improving  Hesith"?  The  M.D. 
prescribes,  for  the  dyspeptic  man  of  study,  breakfast  at  seven,  on  ''  stale 
bread,  dry  toast,  or  plain  biscuit  (no  butter)," — to  the  amount  say  of  three 
ounces;  plvu,  six  ounces  of  '*  tea  (black),  with  milk,  and  a  little  sugar." 
— No  man  need  write  for  Maga  (its  Editor  then  proceeds  to  announce) 
with  the  most  distant  chance  of  admission  on  any  other  scale  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— Breakfast  at  nine,  on  '^Two  hot  penny  rolls — two  toasted 
rounds  of  a  quartern  loaf — one  ditto  of  buttered  toast — two  hen's  eggs, 
not  earocks — a  small  ashet  of  fried  mutton-ham — jelly  and  marmalade, 
quantum  tuff. — two  bachelor  bowls  of  congou — a  cauIker."T  And  the 
sabaequent  meals  of  the  day  on  the  same,  or  an  even  enlarged  and  ad- 
vancing scale.     What  the  Ingoldsby  legend  calls  ^'  a  light  breakfast," 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  Augrnst  3, 166S.  f  Ibid.,  Aug.  18. 

'  Maxims  of  O'Doherty,  No.  105.  {  Ibid.,  No.  103. 

Ibid.,  No.  104.  %  Recreations  of  Chr.  North,  "*  Health  and  Longevity." 
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Mr.  North,  we  suppose,  would  haye  reckoned  among  mere  imponderaUe 
qualities — we  allude  to  the  light  and  last  meal  of  Sir  Hiomas  the  Good — 

It  seems  he  had  taken 

A  light  breakfast — hacon, 
An  t^ — ^with  a  little  broil'd  haddock— at  most 
A  round  and  a  half  of  some  hot  butter*d  toast, 
With  a  slice  of  cold  sirloin  from  yesterday's  roast. 

And  then— let  me  see ! 

He  had  two — ^perhaps  three 
Caps  (with  sugar  and  cream)  of  strong  gunpowder  tea. 
With  a  spoonful  in  each  of  some  choice  eau  de  vie, 
—Which  with  nine  out  of  ten  would  perhaps  disagree.* 

How  far  Proieasor  Wilson  was,  however,  from  breakfsatingto  the  letter 
of  Christopher  North's  preacription,  Mr.  Parker  Willis  ihe  Peactiier  by 
tbe  way,  uid  out  of  the  way,  informed  the  public,  from  personal  obeervft- 
tion,  many  yean  ago.  Scene,  Gloucester-place :  Present,  The  Professor 
and  the  PenciUer.  "  The  tea  was  made,  and  the  breakfast  smoked  upon 
&e  table,  but  the  Professor  showed  no  signs  of  bemg  aware  of  the  &et, 
and  talked  away  famously,  getting  up  and  sitting  down,  walking  to  the 
window  and  standing  before  the  fire,  and  apparently  earned  quite  away 

with  his  own  too  ra^  process  of  thought And  still  the  toaai  was 

getting  ooAi  [alas,  poor  Penciller !],  and  with  every  move  he  seemed  lets 
and  1^  aware  of  the  presence  of  breakfast.  There  were  plates  and  cupi 
for  but  two,  so  that  he  was  not  waiting  for  another  gvest;  and  after  half 
an  hour  had  thus  elapsed,  I  began  to  fear  he  thought  he  had  already 
breakfested.**  Another  balf-hour  with  a  best  author,  has  our  famished 
Penciller  to  pass,  ere  his  host  will  abniptiy  ask,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentenee 
about  Blackwood,  "  But  will  you  have  some  breakfast?"  The  PeneUler 
was  thus  rdeased  from  the  tenter-book  of  expectation.  Hope  deferred 
had  long  been  making  his  heart  sick,  and  all  on  an  empty  stomach.  ''  The 
breakfast  had  been  cooling  for  an  hour,  and  I  most  willingly  aooeded  to 
his  proposition."  And  then  the  Penciller  relates  how  the  ProS^essor,  witli- 
ont  rising,  leaned  back  with  his  chair  still  towards  the  fire,  and,  setaing 
the  teapot  as  if  it  w^e  a  sledge-hammer,  poured  from  one  cup  to  the 
ether  withoot  interrupting  the  stream,  overrunning  both  cup  and  sanoeTp 
and  partly  flooding  the  tea-tray.  *'  He  then  set  the  cream  toward  me 
with  a  carelessness  which  nearly  overset  it,  and,  in  trying  to  reach  an  egg 
from  the  centre  of  the  tahle,  Inroke  two.  He  took  no  notice  of  his  own 
awkwardness  [but,  bless  you,  the  Penciller  did],  but  drank  his  eup  of  tea 
at  a  single  dnuight,  ate  his  eg^  in  the  same  expeditious  manner,  and  went 
on  talking  of  the  ^  Noctes,'«Dd  Lockhart,  and  Bhickwood,  as  if  eating  his 
boreakfest  were  rather  a  troublesome  parenthesis  in  his  conversation."! 
One  egg  bolted  with  despatch,  one  cup  of  tea  gnlped  down,  and  then 
an  end. 

A  nearer  approximation  to  the  Kit  North  ideal,  aniong  men  of  letters, 
might  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott — with  whom,  however,  break&st  irm 
Ae  meal  of  the  day,  and  came  in  as  the  sequel  of  some  hours  of  hard 
wodc.     By  the  time  it  was  ready,  he  had  gone  through  the  severeat  pact 

*  iDgoldsby  Legends,  vol.  ii.,  "  The  Kaigiit  and  tiie  Lady.** 
f  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  vol.  iii.  letter  xk. 
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of  luB  day's  totl,  and  tiien,  by  hit  lon-iii-law'saooowit,  he  eat  to  widi  tiM 
seal  of  Crabbe's  Sqvire  Tovell, 

And  laid  at  once  aponnd  npon  his  plate. 

No  fox-hunter,  says  Lockharty  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  by  more 
substantial  appliances  than  Scott.  His  table  was  always  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  plenti^  delicacies  of  a  Scotch  brealdast,  with  some 
solid  article,  on  which  he  did  most  plentiful  execution — a  round  of  beef— 
a  pasty,  such  as  made  Gil  Bias's  eyes  water— or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a 
cold  sheep's  head,  the  charms  of  which  primitive  dainty  he  has  ao  gal- 
lantly defended  against  the  disparaging  sneers  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
bear-leader.*  '^  A  huge  brown  loaf  flajiked  his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed 
upon  a  broad  wooden  trencher,  that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with 
the  bolder  knife.  Often  did  the  Clerks*  coach^  commonly  called  among 
themselves  the  ZttTe^— which  trundled  round  every  morning  to  pick  iqp 
the  brotherhood,  and  then  deposited  them  at  the  proper  minute  in  the 
Parliament  Close — often  did  this  lumbering  hackiiey  arrive  at  his  door 
before  he  had  fully  appeased  what  Homer  calls  *the  sacred  rage  of 
iiQfiger ;'  and  vociferoas  was  the  merriment  of  the  learned  unclet^  when 
the  suzprised  poet  swung  f<Hrth  to  join  them,  with  an  extemporised  sand- 
wich, that  looked  like  a  ploughman's  luncheon,  in  his  hand."!  ^^  ^^ 
robust  supply,  as  his  biographer  adds,  would  have  served  Sir  Walter,  in 
fiict,  for  the  day.  He  never  tasted  anything  more  before  dinner,  and  at 
dinner  he  ate  iJmost  as  sparingly  as  Farmer  Moss's  daughter  from  the 
boarding-school — 

Who  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frnstoms  fine. 
And  marvdied  mnch  to  see  the  creatures  dine.]: 

Mr.  Peacock  lays  it  down  that  a  man  of  taste  is  seen  at  once  in  the 
array  of  his  breakfast-table ;  that  it  is  the  foot  of  Hercules,  the  lur- 
riiining  face  of  the  great  work,  according  to  Pindar's  doctrine :  apxofttwau 
cpyov,  frpoawww  xp^  Befaw  rrfkavytt.^  "  The  breakfast  is  the  irpo<rmitw  of 
tlie  great  work  of  the  day.  Chocolate,  cofEee,  tea,  cream,  eggs,  ham, 
tongue,  cold  fowl, — all  these  are  good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge  in 
him  who  sets  them  forth  :  but  the  touchstone  is  fish  :  anchovy  is  the  fint 
Btep,  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second;  and  I  laud  him  who  reaches  even 
to  these :  potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the  third,  and  a  fine  stretdi  of 
progression;  but  lobster  is,  indeed,  matter  for  a  May  morning,  and 
demands  a  rare  combination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him  who  sets  it 
forth."!!  On  this  account,  sturdy  as  he  is  in  his  anti-Scoticism,  '^is  caostic 
writer  cannot  bethink  hhn  of  a  fine  fresh  trout,  hot  and  dry,  in  a  napkin, 
<)r  of  a  herring  ant  of  the  water  and  into  the  frying-pan,  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Fyne,  wi^out  conceding,  as  frankly  as  he  may  (or  Dr.  FeUiott 
for  htm),  that^  as  every  nation  has  its  ''  ezimious  Tirtue,"  so  the  perfervid 
Scots  are  pre-eminent  in  the  glory  of  fish  for  breakfut. 

If  Mrs.  Banbury's  voluble  French  informant — the  daddng  madame 

♦  See  Ordker's  Boswell  (edit  1831),  vol  iii.  p.  38. 

-'  Lockfaart'8  Life  of  Scott, oh.  xli 

: :  Crabbe's  Tales,  VII., «  The  Widow's  Tale." 

I  \  "  Far-shining  be  the  face 

Of  a  great  work  begun."— Pind.  Oh  vi. 

II  Gretcbet  Castle,  ch.  ii 
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that  lady  met  at  Bagn^res — be  any  authority,  we  English  are  in  the  habit 
of  breaking  our  fast  in  a  sufficiently  gross  and  greasy  manner.  ''  £h ! 
the  English  do  live  well!"  she  exclaimed ;  « the  commandant  at  Toulouse 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  he  has  told  me ;  he  saw  them,  and  he 
says  he  got  to  like  it.  First,  for  breakfiist  they  take  a  great  round  of 
toast," — and  here  madame  took  the  flat  of  her  hand  to  represent  the 
toast,  drawing  the  other  a  little  way  above  it  to  represent  abo  the  action, 
— "and  they  spread  it  over  with  a  quantity  of  butter ;  then  they  put  on 
that  slices  of  ham  and  sausage,  and — what  do  you  call  that  other  thing  the 
English  are  so  fond  of,  madame?"  "  Ale,"  suggested  our  countrywoman, 
at  a  guest.  And  madame  resumed.  "  Yes,  oil — they  put  oil  on  that,  and 
then  they  take  another  round  of  toast,  covered  with  butter,  and  lay  it  on 
the  top,  and  they  eat  that,  and  they  drink  tea  au  lait^  at  the  same  time ; 
they  eat  and  they  drink,  and  they  drink  and  they  eat,  and  that  is  au 
English  breakfast— eh !  they  live  well,  these  English  !"•  Let  us  hope 
our  savoir-vivre  is  misconceived  by  this  unctuous  narrator — into  whose 
parallel  passages  about  our  feats  at  dinner  and  supper  we  have  no  cor- 
responding occasion  to  enter. 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  gives  three  charming  breakfasts  running,  in  that 
pleasant  series  of  essays  entitled  *«  The  Seer,"  stands  up  for  plain  tea  and 
bread-and-butter — a  breakfast  of  which  kind,  he  says,  is  the  preference, 
or  good  old  custom,  of  thousands  who  could  afford  a  richer  one.  "  It 
may  be  called  the  staple  breakfast  of  England  ;  and  he  who  cannot  make 
ftn  excellent  meal  of  it,  would  be  in  no  very  good  way  with  the  luxuries 
of  a  George  the  Fourth,  still  less  with  the  robust  meals  of  a  huntsman." 
The  Seer  does,  indeed,  allow  that  delicate  appetites  may  be  stimulated  a 
little,  till  regularity  and  exercise  put  them  in  better  order,  nor  has  he  a 
syllable  to  utter  against  the  **'  innocencies  of  honeys  and  marmalades." 
But  he  insists  that  strong  meats  of  a  morning  are  only  for  those  who  take 
strong  exercise,  or  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  defy  the 
chances  of  gout  and  corpulence,  or  the  "  undermining  pre-digestion  of 
pill  taking.^f  Sir  Walter  was  not  one  of  those  Modern  Athenians  who 
swelled  the  cockoo  cry  of  Cockney !  at  any  and  everything  uttered  by 
a  Hunt,  a  Hazlitt,  or  a  Keats.  But  he  would  certainly  have  looked  more 
blank  than  bland,  more  blue  than  blithe,  at  Leigh  Hunt's  breakfast  bill 
of  fiue. 

The  mildest  criticism  we  can  imagine  him  to  have  passed  on  such  a 
programme  would  be,  that  a  bread-and-butter  breakfast  was  fit  only  for 
a  bread-and-butter  miss.  He  was  of  the  Jack  Carelett,  or  country 
squire  type,  in  this  respect,  rather  than  of  the  Tremaine^  or  Man  of  Re- 
finement breed.  When  honest  Jack  Careless  comes  to  breakfast,  unin/- 
vited  and  unexpected,  with  his  polished  and  rather  priggish  neighbour,— 
the  latter  orders  that  meal  to  be  prepared  forthwith,  and,  asking  the  squire 
what  he  prefers,  observes  by  the  way,  or  by  way  of  hint,  "  I  myself  drink 
chocolate,  and  can  recommend  it  to  you  as  the  right  Spanish."  "  I  would 
rather  it  were  English,"  cries  Jack,  **  and  think  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  no  bad 
thing ;  however,  I  trust,  whatever  it  is,  that  the  proper  staple  of  a  York- 
shire breakfast  is  to  be  th^  foundation."  At  this,  Tremaine  looks  in- 
quiringly— with  a  sort  of  plail-U  f  expression.     Careless  explains :  "  Vm 

*  Rides  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  S.  Bunbury. 

t  The  Seer;  or.  Commonplaces  Refreshed,  No.  IX. 
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sonr  you  don't  understand  me,  for  I  mean  cold  beef,  or  good  pigeon  pie.*'* 
And  Tremaine  has  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  Mr.  Samuel  Slick, 
Tinting  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  attach^,  is  e? en  less  ceremonious 
on  the  animal  food  question,  though,  in  his  case,  there  is  a  supply  of  it 
within  reach.  But  Mr.  Slick  won't  admit  it  to  &e  "  within  reach,"  since 
not  even  by  making  a  long  arm  can  he  help  himself  as  he  would,  but 
must,  forsooth,  get  off  his  seat,  and  travel  to  the  sideboard.  We  forget 
whether  that  real  personage,  Mr.  Willis,  was  an  attache,  too,  at  the 
time  of  his  peregrinations  through  Great  Britain,  some  years  previously ; 
but  he,  at  any  rate,  approved  of  the  national  arrangements  as  regards  toe 
breakfast- table — of  course  under  ducal  and  baronial  roofs.  This  time 
he  is  at  a  Duke's.  **  Breakfast  in  England,"  reports  the  Penciller,  '*  is  a 
confidential  and  unceremonious  hour,  and  servants  are  generally  dispensed 
with.  This  is  to  me,  I  confess,  an  advantage  it  has  over  every  other 
meal.  I  detest  eating  with  twenty  tall  fellows  standing  opposite,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  me  [too  sensitive,  susceptible,  self-conscious  Pen- 
ciller!]. The  coffee  and  tea  were  on  the  table,  with  toast,  muffins,  oat- 
cakes [it  is  at  G  Castle,  far  north],  marmalade,  jellies,  fish,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  Scotch  breakfast ;  and  on  the  sideboard  stood  cdd 
meats  for  those  who  liked  them,  and  they  were  expected  to  go  to  it  and 
help  themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  unceremonious,  and  afiable 
tlum  the  whole  tone  of  the  meal.^t  Now  Mr.  SKck,  as  we  have  said, 
that  other  guess  sort  of  attache, — who  has  not,  however,  the  good  fortune 

to  breakfast  at  the  Duke  of  G 's, — quarrels,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 

sideboard  system.  '*  The  English  don't  do  nothin'  like  other  folks,"  he 
complains ;  "  I  don't  know  whether  it's  affectation,  or  bein'  wrong  in  the 
bead — a  little  of  both,  I  guess.  Now,  where  do  you  suppose  the  solid 
part  of  breakfast  is,  squire  P  Why,  it's  on  the  sideboard— I  hope  I  maj 
be  shot  if  it  mn*t — well,  the  tea  and  coffee  are  on  the  table,  to  make  it 
BB  onoonvenient  as  possible.— Sais  I,  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  I  got 
up  to  help  myself,  for  I  was  hungry  enough  to  make  beef  ache,  I  know. 
^  Aunty,'  sais  I,  '  you'll  excuse  me,  but  why  don't  you  put  the  eatables  on 
the  table,  or  else  put  the  tea  on  the  sideboard?  They're  like  man  and 
wife,  they  don't  ought  to  be  separated,  them  two.' — She  looked  at  me,  oh 
what  a  look  of  pity  it  was,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Where  have  you  been  all 
your  bom  days,  not  to  know  better  nor  that? — ^but  I  guess  you  don't 
know  better  in  the  States — ^how  could  you  know  anything  there?'  But 
she  only  said  it  was  the  custom  here,  for  she  was  a  very  purlite  old  woman, 
was  Aunty. — Well,  sense  is  sense,  let  it  grow  where  it  will,  and  I  g^ess 
we  raise  about  the  best  kind,  which  is  common  sense,  and  I  wam't  to  be 
put  down  with  short  metre,  arter  that  fashion.  So  I  tried  the  old  man  ; 
sais  I,  ^  Uncle,'  sais  I,  *  if  you  will  divorce  the  eatables  from  the  drinkables 
that  way,  why  not  let  the  sarvants  come  and  tend?  It's  monstrous  oncon- 
Yenient  and  ridikilous  to  be  jumpin'  up  for  everlastinly  that  way;  you 
can't  sit  still  one  blessed  minit.' — '  We  thmk  it  pleasant,^  sud  he,  <  some- 
times  to  dispense  with  their  attendance.' — '  Exactly,'  sais  I;  ^  then  dispense 
with  sanrants  at  dinner,  for  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,  and  they 
hear  all  the  talk.  But  at  breakfast  every  one  is  only  half  awake.  Folks 
axe  considerably  sharp  set  at  breakfast,'  sais  I,  '  and  not  very  talka^'tw. 

♦  Tremaino,  by  R.  P.  Ward,  toI.  i.  eh.  xxxi. 
t  Fencillings  by  the  Way,  vol,  iil  letter  xxUi. 
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That's  the  right  tune  to  have  sarvants  to  tend  on  yov.'  "*  Which  of  the 
two  Attaches  has  the  hest  taste  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  know  which  of 
tbem  makes  the  best  compantoa. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  their  countryman,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  draws  on  his 
native  soil  (of  which,  too,  it  is  racy),  of  a  little  breakfast-table,  set  for 
three,  in  the  old  house  of  the  seven  gables.  The  vapour  of  the  broiled 
fish  rises  like  incense  from  the  shrine  of  a  barbanan  idol,  while  the 
fragrance  of  the  Mocha  is  such  as  might  have  gratified  the  nostrils  of  a 
tutelary  Lar,  or  whatever  power  has  scope  over  a  modem  breakfast- 
table.  <'  Phoebe's  Indian  cakes  were  the  sweetest  oflfering  of  all — in 
their  hue  befitting  the  ruatic  altars  of  the  innocent  and  gMea  age— or, 
so  brightly  yellow  were  they,  resembling  some  of  the  bread  which  was 
changed  to  glistening  gold,  when  Midas  tried  to  eat  it.  The  butter 
must  not  be  forgotten — butter  which  Phoebe  herself  had  diumed,  in  her 
own  rural  home  .  .  .  smelling  of  clover  blossoms,  and  diffusing  Uie 
charm  of  pastoral  scenery  through  the  dark-panelled  pariour."f  Nor 
should  the  flowers  be  forgotten — arranged  in  a  glass  pitcher,  winch, 
having  long  ago  lost  its  handle,  was  so  much  the  fitter  for  a  flower-vaae 
— whUe  the  early  sunshine,  *'  as  fresh  as  that  which  peeped  into  Eve's 
bower,  while  she  and  Adam  sat  at  breakfast  there,"  came  twinklmg 
throng^  the  branches  of  the  pear-tree,  and  brightened  op  that  sombre 
room — made  sunshine  in  that  shady  place. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  strenuous  for  flowers  on  the  breakfast-table :~-«  whole 
BOsegay,  if  you  can  get  it — or  but  two  or  three— or  a  single  flower — a 
rose,  a  pink,  nay,  a  daisy  ; — something  at  any  rate  on  your  table  that 
reminds  you  of  the  beauty  of  God's  creation,  and  gives  you  a  link  with 
the  poets  and  BtLge$  that  have  done  it  most  honour.  **  Put  but  a  rose, 
or  a  lily,  or  a  violet,  on  your  table,  and  you  and  Lord  Baeon  have  a 
custom  in  common ;  for  that  great  and  wise  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  the  flowers  in  season  set  upon  his  table — morning,  we  believe, 
noon,  and  night ;  that  is  to  say  at  all  his  meals."  The  Essayist  liked 
flowers  on  a  mombg  table  because  they  are  specially  suitable  to  die 
time.  They  look,  he  says,  like  the  happy  wakening  of  die  creation; 
they  bring  the  perfume  ci  the  breath  of  nature  into  your  room ;  he  sees 
in  them  l]be  representations  and  embodiments  of  the  very  smile  of  one's 
home,  the  graces  of  its  good  morrow,  proofs  that  some  intellectual  beauty 
is  in  ourselves,  or  those  about  us ;  some  house  Aurora  (if  we  are  so 
lucky  as  to  havesu^  a  companion)  helping  to  strew  our  life  with  sweets, 
or  in  ourselves  some  masculine  mildness  not  unworthy  to  possess  aueh  a 
companion,  or  unlikely  to  gain  her. 

'*  Even  a  few  leaves,  if  we  can  get  no  flowers,  are  far  bett^  dian  no 
•ueh  omaBoent — a  branch  from  the  next  tree,  or  the  next  herb-market, 
or  some  twigs  that  have  been  plucked  from  a  flowering  hedge.  Thej 
are  often,  nay,  alwim,  beautiful,  particularly  in  spring,  when  Uieir  green 
if  tenderest.  The  first  new  boughs  in  spring,  plucked  and  put  into  a 
wmter-bottle,  have  oflen  an  effect  that  may  compete  with  flowers  thci 
jelves,  considering  their  novelty,  and  indeed 

Leaves  would  be  counted  flowers,  if  earth  had  none."} 

*  The  Attach^,  vol.  i  ch.  iL  f  The  Honse  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  viL 

X  Leigh  Hunt:  Breakfast  in  Summec 
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With  what  a  relish  William  HazUtt,  in  hia  old  days,  reoals  the  monia^ 
he  spent  with  Coleridge  (eaeh  of  then 

In  Life's  morning  march,  when  his  bosom  was  young) 

at  the  little  inn  at  lanton,  after  that  long  walk  of  theirs,  for  miles  and 
miles,  on  dark  brown  heaths  overlooking  the  Channel,  with  the  Welsh 
hiUs  beyond — how  they  *' break£ssted  luzarioasly  in  an  old-fashioned 
parlour,  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  bee- 
iuves  firom  whidi  it  had  been  taken,  and  a  garden  full  of  thyme  and  wild 
flowers  that  had  produced  it."*  In  this  room  it  was  ^lat  the  travellers 
foond  a  little  worn-out  copy  of  the  '*  Seasons,"  lying  in  a  window-seat^ 
OD  seeiug  which  Coleridge  exclaimed,  **  Ihat  is  true  fame !" 

Omr space  is  out;  but  the  breakfast-things  must  not  be  cleared  away : 
we  shall  use  them  for  another  set-to,  even  though  that  may  not  be  until 
the  first  of  next  month. 


SCANDINAVIAN  TEAVEL.f 


Denmaul  and  Jutlaicd  are  lands  of  leeend  and  romance.  Historic 
and  even  pre-historic  monuments  abound  in  Uiem  :  barrows  and  tumuli  are 
seen  in  almost  every  landscape,  and  the  dreaded  Vikings  of  old  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  country.  The  manor-houses  and  castles  of  a  later, 
yet  ancient  time,  rise  in  every  direction,  and  the  memorials  of  bygone 
families  linger  on  many  a  site.  With  so  many  visible  monuments  of 
former  days  around  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Danes  live  much  in 
the  past  and  cherish  the  memory  of  their  own  proud  history. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland  are  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  historical.  Blue  lakes  and  green  woods  diversify 
the  wide  plains  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  a  picturesque 
contrast  to  its  tracts  of  moss  aod  heather.  The  land  is  for  the  most 
part  fertile  ;  and  the  country  generally  (Lolland  in  particular)  is  famous 
for  fair  pleasure-grounds.  The  forests  are  gorgeous  in  their  autumnal 
tints^  but  Denmark  is  especially  the  country  of  the  spring.  Most  of  the 
considerable  towns  (sucn  as  Elsinore,  for  example)  are  adorned  by 
charming  walks;  cheerful  villages  and  country-houses  enfiven  the  shores 
oi  the  Sound ;  distant  objects  of  interest  are  seen  on  die  horizon,  and  be- 
yond a  foreground  of  well-kept  gardens,  bright  with  flowers,  gleam  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea. 

Then,  too,  everything  in  Denmark  seems  to  have  a  well-to-do  and  pros- 
perous air :  the  yery  physique  of  the  people  proclcums  it,  and  eighteen  stone, 
or  thereabouts,  is  set  down  as  the  weight  of  the  full-grown  Jutlander. 

*  HazUtt's  Wintertknr  Essays:  ^  My  First  Acquaintance  widi  Fbets.* 
t  A  Heetdenee  in  Jutland,  tiie  Danish  Ides,  and  Copenhagen.     By 
limyat.     Two  Tola    London:  Mucray.    IMO. 
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Poverty  is  not  seen ;  the  lower  classes  are  well-eared  for  and  appear 
contented;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Jutland,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities,  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  towns 
desirable  abodes  for  all  classes,  so  that  the  poorest  of  the  people  enjoy 
advantages  unknown  in  the  overgrown  manufacturing  towns  of  England. 
Among  the  wild  scenery  of  Hammershuus,  in  the  remote  island  of  Bom- 
holm,  more  is  done  for  the  healthful  dwelling  and  the  out-of-door  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  than  is  dreamed  of  in  any  of  our  wealthy  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry,  for  in  those  English  towns,  too  commonly,  a 
sordid  utilitarian  aspect  marks  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  prosperous 
classes,  the  apathy  of  municipal  bodies,  and  the  absence  of  taste  and 
public  spirit. 

Amongst  the  middle  class  of  Danes,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before 
us  sees,  in  their  household  arrangements,  a  refinement  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  other  countries ;  and  in  these  "  rambles  beyond  railways"  he 
found  civility  and  attention  everywhere,  and  no  illustrations  of  the  old 
proverb  that  *'  Travellers  find  many  inns,  but  few  fnends."  The  case 
may  be  otherwise  some  ten  years  hence,  when  the  country  comes  to  be 
intersected  by  railroads,  and  opened  to  wider  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  When  steam-boats  shall  navigate  the  chain  of  lakes,  upon 
whose  placid  waters  the  Vikings  of  bygone  days  bore  the  spoils  of  Gaul 
and  England,  and  when  Silkeborg  shall  have  become  the  Birmingham 
of  Jutland,  simplicity  of  manners  will  probably  disappear,  together  with 
the  otter  which  now  abounds  in  the  streams,  and  with  salmon — ^now  so 
plentiful,  that  in  Banders  town  (as  formerly  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  some  other  places  in  England)  the  employer  is  prohibited  from 
feedinfi^  his  apprentice  with  it  more  than  once  a  week.  The  improvement 
of  ag^culture,  however,  and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  proprietors, 
only  wait  a  better  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  already  mosses  are  beginning  to  be  reclaimed  and  railways  to  be 
made. 

The  quiet  old-world  towns  of  Jutland  must  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  commercial  activity  of  Hamburg,  from  which  the  writer  of  *'  A 
Residence  in  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles"  started  for  his  northern 
$Sjour,  where  the  new  streets,  arcades,  and  buildings  that  have  risen 
nnce  the  great  fire,  vie  with  Paris  in  their  new-born  magnificence.  On 
his  way  to  the  sea-baths  of  TravemQnde,  he  paced  the  shady  walks, 
under  fragrant  limes,  that  are  formed  on  the  ancient  ramparts  of  Lubec, 
whose  tall  unstraight  church-spires,  old  gateways,  and  houses  that 
threaten  to  topple  over,  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Trave ; 
and  then,  at  tne  table  d'hdte  of  Travemunde,  he  was  waited  on  by  buxom 
attendants,  decolUth^  under  a  summer  sun,  at  two  o'clock,  and  display- 
ing feet,  grood  solid  and  useful  for  common  purposes,  and  capable  of 
cainrying  l£em  with  ease  even  when  they  weigh  sixteen  stone. 

Without  following  a  given  route,  we  may  conveniently  group  together 
the  ch&teaux  and  the  historic  sites  of  feudal  ages  that  seem  best  deserving 
of  notice. 

The  grim  old  castle  of  Sonderborg,  once  the  residence  of  the  Slesvig 
dukes,  partakes  in  the  decay  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  but 
though  fidlen  ^m  its  high  estate^  Slesvig  is  still  memorable  as  the 
mother-town  of  early  Christianity  in  this  land.     Another  castle — that  of 
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Koldingy  one  of  the  roost  ancient  in  Jutland,  called  formerly  Omsboig 
(Eagle's  Castle)— fell  a  prey  to  fire  during  the  occupation  of  Bemadotte 
(every  edifice  in  Denmark,  royal  or  plebeian,  seems  fated  to  be  destroyed, 
sooner  or  later,  by  fire),  but  the  keep  is  remarkable  for  being  still  sur- 
mounted by  two  stone  figures  of  warriors,  resembling  those  found  on 
some  of  the  border  towers  of  Scotland,  and  also  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  The  chlteaux  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  are  substantial 
quadrangular  buildings,  surrounding  a  large  court  which  has  a  green  plot 
in  the  centre  bordered  by  limes.  The  entrance  is  under  a  porte-cochere. 
In  front  is  the  large,  heavy  schloss,  with  a  huge  portico  supported  by 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  columns;  and  this  is  flanked  by  two  stupendous 
buildings  with  high-pitched  roofs,  each  as  large  as  the  abbey  church  of 
Malvern,  which  are  used  for  storing  the  farm  produce,  implements,  and 
stock.  The  live  stock  in  cows  on  these  domains  is  something  enormous: 
ex,  gr,^  the  Countess  Rantzau  rejoices  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  cows, 
and  in  some  of  the  great  dairies  hundreds  of  pounds  of  butter  are  pro- 
duced in  one  forenoon.  These  useful  animals,  by  the  way,  are  called 
"  cows"  by  the  Jutland  peasant ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  sound 
and  sight  to  remind  the  English  traveller  of  home  :  many  expressions  of 
the  peasantry  might  pass  for  Yorkshire  speech ;  the  horses  resemble  the 
Yorkshire  breed,  and  the  sheep  are  the  English  *'  Southdown  ;"  even  the 
lofty  stone  monuments  (dolmens)  that  are  scattered  over  the  country 
are  called  ''  Stonehenge"  by  the  peasants.  Some  of  the  countnr  resi- 
dences are  kept  up,  too^  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace  an  ffnglish 
mansion. 

Count  Friis  lives  in  Friisenbor^,  a  ch&teau  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
horse-chesnuts  of  splendid  growth — ^a  quaint  old  building,  flanked  by 
antiquated  towers.  But  the  whole  castle,  excepting  the  stone  foundation, 
is  in  a  coat  of  whitewash,  for  the  most  respectable  old  red-brick  is  ruth- 
lessly whitewashed  in  Denmark.  At  Katsholm  we  have  the  story  of  a 
Danbh  Whittington.  An  unjust  man  died,  and  his  youngest  son,  on 
receiving  his  share,  put  his  money  to  the  water-ordeal,  knowing  that  what 
was  unjustly  got  would  sink  and  the  rest  would  float.  A  farthing  only 
floated,  and  with  it  he  bought  a  cat,  which  with  her  kittens  he  took  to  a 
foreign  land  where  cats  were  unknown,  and  with  the  fortune  realised 
from  the  progeny  of  his  cat,  returned  to  Jutland,  and  built  the  castle  of 
Katsholm.  The  castle  of  Kronborg  has  many  a  souvenir  of  interest  to 
English  readers.  Here  was  celebrated  the  marriage  by  proxy  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  with  the  youthful  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark;  and  tides  are  current  of  the  drinking-bouts  of  Prince 
Christian  and  the  bridegroom.  The  ramparts  of  Kronborg  are  described 
as  being  par  excellence  the  locality  for  Shakspeare's  ghost-soene  in 
*' Hamlet,"  but  the  romance  of  Kronborg  is  over.  A  propos  to 
**  Hamlet,''  it  may  be  mentioned  that  our  author  gives  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  story  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  A  gprassy  mound  that  would 
be  called  in  England  a  Danish  camp  goes  by  the  name  of  Amkth's 
Castle,  and  he  lies  buried  under  a  lofty  tumulus  that  bears  his  name. 
At  Roeenholm  there  are  many  memorials  of  the  Rosenkrantz  fiimily. 
Amongst  the  portraits  is  one  of  Erik,  the  youthful  ambassador  at  the 
pseudo-court  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  ought  to  have  said,  if  he  did  not 
really  say,  when  the  ill-mannered  ''  Protector**  scoffed  at  a  beardless 
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jDiiiittep,  "  If  my  sorereiga  had  known  it  was  a  beard  you  reqinred,  be 
eould  hare  sent  700  a  gfoat:  at  anj  rate,  my  beard  is  of  older  date  than 
your  Protectorate  I* 

AxDODg  the  families  enaobled  are  many  of  Seottiih  descent,  whose 
ancestors  setUed  ia  Denmark  dunn^  the  middle  ages,  but  there  is  bo 
trace  of  an  Irish  settler.  The  St.  Cbns  stand  first  on  the  hst,  and  appear 
in  eoancils  of  the  kingdom  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Near  Helmgborg 
16  '^Hamikoa  Hous^"  the  residence  of  Count  Hamilton,  a  Swedish 
BoUenBan  descended  from  tme  of  the  Scottbh  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
joined  the  banner  of  Gustayus  Adolphus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  adc^ted  Sweden.  At  raarereile,  by  the  tranquU  waters  of 
tile  fiord,  on  a  Uttle  promootory  jutting  into  the  sea,  we  are  at  the  burial- 
place  of  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  greater  fame  and  darker  fortunes;  for 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kttie  whitewashed,  gabled  chiffch  are  the  mortid 
remaios  of  the  £ari  of  Bothwell,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Draxkolm  (dragon's  isle).  This  moated  pile,  which  foroKrly  bek)ng«d 
to  the  bishops  of  RoeskUde,  later  merged  in  the  barony  of  Adelsbcvg. 
Bolhwell's  prison  is  now  the  wine-cellar  of  the  castle.  The  mummy-Kke 
eorpse  of  the  eari  is  shown  in  the  yault  of  Faarereile.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  of  middle  height,  with  a  forehead  not  expansile,  and  head  wide  at 
the  ba<^  of  the  skull,  and  his  hair  seenn  to  hare  been  red,  mixed  widi 
rrey;  his  cheek-bones  high  and  prominent,  nose  somewhat  hooked,  and 
hands  and  feet  well  shaped  and  small.  Had  Bothwell  in  his  stonny 
fife  seeded  a  spot  marked  by  quiet  and  repose  in  death,  he  could 
hardly  have  found  in  all  Christendom  a  resting-place  more  calm  and 
peaceful. 

An  Englidi  traveller  in  Denmark  is  struck  by  die  large  nomber  of 
portrails  of  our  royal  Stuarts  that  are  found  in  its  portrait-galleries,  hot 
die  fsdA  that  the  mother  of  Charles  I.,  the  light-hearted  Anne,  was  a 
Danish  princess,  of  course  sufl&ciently  accovmts  for  ihm  presence.  At 
the  palace  of  Frederiksborg  in  particular,  diere  is  a  most  interesdog  series 
of  portraits  of  the  royal  house  of  England.  At  Rosenborg  the  Eng^i^ 
visitor  sees  with  g^reat  interest  a  princess  of  the  present  reigning  family 
of  Engkad  stand  out  brighUy  among  the  less  refined  specintens  of 
(jerman  royalty.  The  portrait  presenred  in  that  casde  of  Queen  Lomsa^ 
daughter  of  George  II.9  and  wife  of  Frederidc  V.,  must  be  a  charming 
one* 

Rostgaard,  die  only  other  castle  we  haye  room  to  mendon,  one  of  die 
most  b^ntiliil  residences  in  the  yicinity  of  £3sinore,  derives  some  interest 
from  the  story  of  ELirstme,  the  Danish  Penelope,  the  &ir  and  youthful  wife 
of  Hans  RostL;aard,  who  was  lord  of  the  casUe  m  1659.  Becoming  involved 
in  a  plot  i^^nst  the  Swedes  when  their  officers  held  Kronborg,  he  had 
to  fly  from  his  home,  and  decMved  his  enemies  into  the  belief  tlmt  he  had 
been  killed.  The  ridi  and  pretty  widow  (for  widow  she  was  supposed  to 
be)  dared  not  reveal  her  husband's  existence,  and  attracted  the  addresses  of 
all  the  Swedish  officers  who  were  quartered  at  the  manor-house,  and  who 
re^>ected  her  property  only  because  each  of  them  hoped  that  it  might  in 
dme  become  his  own.  When  pressed  by  the  most  ardent  of  her  suitors, 
she  pleaded  her  recent  widowhood,  and,  true  to  "  The  Wife's  Secret," 
begged  for  time,  and  then  coquetted  so  cleverly  that  each  individual  of 
the  corps  imagined  himself  to  be  the  favoured  one.  At  length  a  year 
elapsed,  and  peace  was  signed;  she  then  made  them  a  profound  reverence, 
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thanked  them  for  the  connderfttion  they  had  thown  to  her  goods  and 
chattel^  and  reiotroduoed  to  them  her  reeuaeitated  hashaod. 

The  churches  of  Denmark  and  Jutland  have  some  peoalkr  featmres,  and 
many  of  these  edifices  are  of  considerable  antiqukj,  hot  the  materials  of 
which  most  of  them  are  built — a  mixture  of  granite,  sandrtone,  and  briok- 
work— -does  not  gire  them  an  attractiye  appearance.  Eight  round  chorches 
are  enumerated :  the  most  perfect  is  that  at  Thessager,  knit,  it  is  saki, 
upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thor,  and  the  edifice  appears  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  original  part  of  the  boikltag 
is  circular,  and  massive  piers  snpport  the  vaaltM  roo£  At  Veile,  a  citj 
of  ancient  Uneage,  where  some  of  the  fah«st  seenerj  of  the  okl  Jutkod 
province  begins,  the  church  had  oar  Canute  for  its  founder ;  and  a  fignre, 
black  like  a  statue  carved  in  oak  Iresh  from  the  bogs  of  Hibemia,  is 
shown  as  the  body  of  Queen  Gunhik),  and  is  stated  to  have  been  trans- 
bted  thither  from  the  morass  in  which  she  was  buried.  Her  dress  and 
hair  are  shown  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries at  Copenhagen,  and  eight  centuries  have  not  eflOeued  from  the 
woollen  wrapper  that  enveloped  the  body  the  square  pattern  of  a  "  sh^ 
herd's  plaid^  tartan.  The  Domkirk  of  Bibe,  one  of  the  asoet  aneieftl 
cities  of  Jutland^  is  described  not  only  as  the  great  Hon  of  the  place,  but 
as  the  finest  chimsh  in  the  country.  The  interior  presents  some  good 
architecture  in  what  may  be  called  the  Norman  style,  but,  in  truth,  the 
Romanesque  of  these  northern  chnvehes  is  a  style  Bipmtt  from  that  known 
m  EnglaAdy  France,  or  Germany.  The  cathedral  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Viborg  is  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  province,  for  die  remains 
of  many  sovereigns  repose  in  its  round-arched  crypt.  On  the  site  of 
Viborg,  the  chief  sacrinces  to  Odin  were  solemnised  in  pagan  times,  and 
here  iSie  Danish  sovereigns  were  elected  for  the  provinces  of  Jutland.  In 
later  times  the  city  boasted  as  many  churches  as  York,  besides  convents, 
friaries^  and  wondrous  relics.  The  abbey  church  of  Soro  contains  some 
interesting  monuments,  beginning  with  tlie  sepulchral  stone  of  Olaf,  King 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  artistically  culminating  in  the  recumbent 
figures  of  Christian  II.  and  his  queen  Euphemia.  The  king's  effigy  re- 
sembles that  of  Edward  II.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral :  he  is  arrayed  in 
royal  robes,  his  hair  flowing  long,  his  beard  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
our  early  Plantagenets,  and  his  head  is  encircled  by  the  crown.  There 
are  also  some  interesting  royal  monuments  in  the  cathedral  diun^  of 
Roeskilde,  the  time-hon4»ured  city  which  gives  a  patronymic  to  the 
Rothschild  family,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Marryat,  emigrated  from 
Denmark  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  as  a  surname  the  name  of 
their  ancestral  birthplace.  Here,  too,  is  the  monument  of  Queen  Margaret, 
who  first  united  under  one  sceptre  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and 
her  effigy  fitly  represents  the  great  queen  recumbent,  with  eyes  dosed 
and  hands  meekly  clasped,  as  if  awaiting  the  day  of  judgment — a  curious 
confrast  to  the  martial  gaze  and  impatient  expression  of  Christian  IV.  in 
Thorwaldsen's  bronse  statue,  a  figure  as  little  suited  to  a  churdi  as  most 
of  the  statues  of  statesmen  and  heroes  that  crowd  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's. 

The  church  epitaphia  of  the  country  must  be  curiosities.  The  oval 
medallion  portrait  common  in  the  Duchies  gives  place  at  Eendsburg  to  a 
representation  of  scriptural  subjects.  One  of  these  monuments  was  set 
np  by  a  man  whose  three  wives  died  before  him,  and  as  they  had  proved 
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(as  it  would  appear)  no  comfort  to  him,  he  has  signalised  at  once  his 
scriptural  zeal  and  his  marital  resentment  hy  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judjs^ent,  in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  condemned.  The  church 
of  Eckernfiord  is  described  as  resembling  an  old  curiosity- shop  in  its 
strange  collection  of  all  kinds  of  monuments,  commemorating  as  well 
armed  knights  and  high-bom  ladies  as  substantial  burghers  and  their  (too) 
fruitful  spouses,  and  in  its  queer  latticed  pews,  which  are  piled  up  any- 
where and  anyhow ;  some  are  like  a  sedan-chair,  and  made  to  contain 
one  person ;  others  are  large  enough  to  hold  families  as  numerous  as  the 
family  of  Jacob;  and  the  church  keys  are  of  such  size  and  ponderosity 
that  the  mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  state  weapons  of  the  Christ 
Church  poker-bearers  are  ramrods  in  comparison. 

"  What  families,"  exclaims  Mr.  Marryat,  **  people  had  in  the  days  of 
these  antiquated  tombs !  I  may  add,  what  a  number  of  wives !  If  yon 
closely  examine  the  epitaphia  you  may  take  as  an  average  three  to  a  family 
of  sixteen  children ;  sons  ranged  on  one  side  behind  the  father,  daughters 
behind  the  mother,  and  the  babes  who  died  in  infancy  spread  out  on 
cushions  in  front,  done  up  in  swaddling-clothes,  the  father  and  mother 
always  dressed  with  the  greatest  decorum."* 

Bomholm  is  remarkable  for  churches  of  blue  marble;  and  in  the  church 
at  Aarkirkeby  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptured  fonts  in  Europe 
may  be  seen.  At  Nalborg,  on  the  Liimfiord,  there  is  a  circular  antiaue 
font  of  sculptured  granite.  Mr.  Marryat  says  the  date  11 66  is  visiole 
upon  it,  and  that  cherubim,  with  faces  as  broad  as  a  Wiltshire  cheese,  are 
carved  upon  it ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  fonts  were  not  dated,  and  the 
Tulgfarities  familiarised  to  us  by  English  Churchwardenism  and  monu- 
mental masonry,  were  not  perpetrated  in  the  middle  ages. 

But  from  silent  churches  and  monuments  let  us  pass  to  the  picturesque 
and  peopled  city  of  Copenhagen  (Merchants' Haven),  and  its  beautiful 
environs,  foremost  among  which  is  Lyngby— -described  as  another  Vale  of 
Tempo — where,  in  early  May,  the  peasants  bring  in  baskets  full  of  little 
nosegays,  formed  of  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  Primula  farinosa ;  and 
Marienlyst,  where  an  English  princess,  Philippa,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  founded  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  to  which 
a  royal  villa  succeeded  that  has  become  a  sort  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  The 
canals  bring  ships  to  the  heart  of  Copenhagen.  Its  municipal  privileges 
date  from  1254,  but  not  many  houses  of  ancient  date  or  historic  interest 
remain  in  the  city.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  the  residence 
of  Tycho  Brahe — the  northern  luminary  of  his  age^ — a  heavy-looking, 
old,  red-brick  house,  with  massive  stone  window-copings,  is  still  pre- 
served. The  Palace  of  Christianborg,  by  which  Frederick  VI.  replaced 
the  edifice  built  by  Queen  Sophia  Madalena,  is  not  as  useless  as  unsightly, 
for,  besides  the  state  apartments,  it  harbours  the  two  Chambers  of  Par- 
liament, the  gallery  of  picture,  and  the  royal  library. 

The  first  idea  of  establishing  the  University  of  Copenhagen  is  attri- 
buted to  Erik  the  Pomeranian,  the  royal  spouse  of  Philippa,  sister  of  our 
Henry  V.     Art  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  literature,  have  their  homes 

*  The  Danes  wore  armour  later  than  other  nations ;  hence  the  monument  of 
the  nobleman  who,  in  1740,  was  ambassador  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  represents 
him  in  armour. 
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in  Copenhagen :  the  Thorwaldsen  Masenm  contains  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor ;  and  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  the  formation  of  which 
has  heen  achieved  in  little  more  than  forty  years,  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
treasure-house,  hut  fosters  a  national  taste  for  the  presenration  of  his- 
torical antiquities.  The  director  of  the  museum  happened  to  he  ahle  to 
give  Mr.  Marry  at  an  example  which  could  hardly  have  heen  anticipated. 
Seeing  in  the  Ethnographical  department  three  soldiers  in  hlue,  who, 
catalogue  in  hand,  were  examining  the  collection,  he  remarked  that 
twenty  years  ago  no  soldier  would  have  thought  of  quitting  his  beer- 
shop  to  visit  a  collection  of  art,  and  off  he  went  to  explain  tne  contents 
of  tne  cabinet  to  his  humble  visitors. 

The  implements  of  the  remote  period  known  as  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
which  are  brought  together  in  the  Scandinavian  collection,  appear  to 
belong  to  a  period  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  they  are  attributed 
to  a  nomadic  Oriental  tribe,  a  small-limbed  race,  who  settled  in  Denmark, 
but  had  no  connexion  with  their  predecessors.  And — apropos  to  this — 
it  is  curious  to  remark  that  in  the  island  of  Fano  (nearly  opposite  the 
little  seaport  of  Hjerting,  whence  in  summer  a  steamer  bears  beeves 
destined  for  the  ail-devouring  London  market)  the  young  girls  are 
described  to  have  quite  an  Oriental  type  of  countenance,  with  long  eyes 
and  dark  complexions ;  the  women  who  tend  the  cows  or  work  in  the 
fields  wear  a  black  mask,  and  the  place  adheres  to  old  customs  and  old 
habits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  stationary  for  a  thousand  years- 
things  that  are  very  suggestive  of  the  people  and  customs  of  an  Eastern 
land.  In  this  island,  by  the  way,  the  womankind  wear  an  indefinite 
number,  firom  seven  upwards,  of  substantial  woollen  petticoats  of  various 
colours — a  bride  once  wore  thirteen ! 

Even  in  the  remote  *'  Age  of  Bronze''  the  ladies  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  requisites  of  the  work-table,  scissors  excepted.  The  museum 
contains  many  needles  in  bone  and  in  bronze,  but  some  have  the  eye 
pierced  in  the  centre.  A  pin  or  brooch,  for  fctstening  the  dress  or  plaid, 
M  described  as  precisely  similar  to  the  pins  and  brooches  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  later  periods  preserved  in  this  most  interesting 
museum,  drinking-horns  of  glass  and  of  bone  are  found ;  and  the  collec- 
tion formerly  contained  two  golden  horns,  which  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered— the  one  in  1639,  and  the  other  in  1737 — in  the  same  locality,, 
and  were  valued  respectively  at  600/.  and  450^.*  The  mosses,  or 
morasses,  and  the  tumuli  of  the  country  (the  island  of  Samso  alone  is  ai 
very  Kensal-green  of  the  early  Scandinavian  era)  seem  to  hold  golden. 
treasures  in  their  dark  oblivion :  thus,  three  gold  armlets  of  beautiful^ 
workmanship,  now  in  the  museum — for  in  Denmark  no  pernicious  law  of* 
treasure-trove  consig^ns  such  treasures  to  the  melting-pot — were  found  in. 
an  ancient  grave  at  Buderupholm. 

Accident  has  likewise  disclosed  many  a  hoard  of  coins.     The  Vikings, 
who  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen<^ 

•  These  valuable  objects  were,  iuifi)rtanately,  stolen  from  the  museum,  and 
upon  the  event  a  funeral  elegy  was  written,  of  so  touching  a  character,  as  Mr 
Manyat  facetiously  remarks,  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  antiquaries. 
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iuriM>  ooined  money ;  but  coin  appean  to  bnre  been  first  stadc  m  De»> 
mark  in  the  reign  of  Svend,  father  of  Canute,  abevi  the  jear  1000  ;  aoi 
liie  first  decent  comage  Denmadi  ever  possessed  wm  that  o£  Enk  the 
Pomeranian.  Large  quantitiee  of  foreign  coins  have  been  diacoviMd  in 
yariouB  plaees— Cufic,  Bjxantine,  Roman,  German,  and  Angky-Saaon, 
together  with  rings  and  bam  of  silfer  and  gold,  and  beads  and  omanents, 
gtud-embossed,  and  appswently  of  B3aantine  ongin.  Beads  of  giasi^ 
coloured  and  mosaic,  pK>habl  j  likewise  of  Eastern  mannfisctnre,  aw  also 
found.  Mr.  MaEryat  does  not  acbtempi  ta  explain  the  oasurrenoe  of  amk 
ezotic  objects  in  Denmark ;  but  it  is  to  be  nmembeied  that  Northsm 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  even  An^e%  Booked  hy  land  through 
Russia  to  ConstaDtioople  in  the  tenth  oentury,  and  took  senrioe  in  &it 
imperial  guard;  and  pure  Old-Northern  names  oecar  in  Byaaodne 
writings.  Northmen  were  ambassadors  to  the  Greek  emperoc%  and  in 
those  early  times  were  much  brought  in  oontaet  with  the  East,  which  in 
ages  still  more  remote  had  been  the  Northmen's  hoase. 

Their  lore  of  diange  and  wandering  seems  afterwards  to  have  lived  in 
the  old  Viking  spirk  of  the  Danes,  and  now  their  descendants,  no  k>ngsr 
seeking  adyentnres  beyond  the  seas,  and  eircnmecnbed  in  the  aien  for 
their  wanderings,  indulge  a  last  remnant  of  the  nativn  resdessnesa  by 
frequently  dianging  thmr  abodes.  The  Copenhagen  peimle  are  slahsd 
by  Mr.  Marnrat  to  flit  twice  a  year  from  one  street  of  their  oapilat  to 
another !  When  ill,  eren  the  hi^ier  classes  can  rent  rooms  in  dieeplendid 
hospital  of  Frederick  V.,  andeojoy  all  the  medical  adfantages  of  the  eatar 
blishment,  without  deranging  or  endangering  their  homes. 

Undw  the  fostering  care  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Aatiquaria 
(which  has  the  king  himsrif  for  its  president),  the  national  antiquities 
are  now  so  well  cared  for  in  Denmark^  that  one  reads  with  astonisfameiit 
of  the  highly  disrespectfrd  treatment  of  the  public  reeords  in  the  ardteo- 
logically  daric  age  of  Frederick  V.  That  mcmarch,  wishing  to  eelebinte 
the  marriage  of  Frinoe  Christian  by  a  grand  ^sf^y  of  fireworks^  and 
paper  for  thdr  fobrication  not  being  acoessible,  is  stated  to  haf«  ordered 
all  towns  and  omiTentual  bodies  to  forward  thmr  arohnrss  to  Copenhagen 
Thereupon  records  arrived  in  cart-load  after  cart-load,  obemady  foa^ 
warded  by  their  unauspeoting  custodians,  and  were  sao^eed  in  m  holo- 
oaust  of  royal  fireworks. 

The  f[^-k»e  of  the  country  and  the  andeat  castoma  still  observed  ars 
but  incidentally  noticed  in  Mn  Marryaf  s  Hfdy  pi^;e0^  bat  be  mentioDa  a 
few  curious  particulara.  On  one  of  the  faighMt  pdnts  of  SSeahmd  them 
is  a  blackened  stone,  on  which  the  peasants  %ht  a  bonfire  on  the  ere  of 
St  John— ardic  (of  course) of  a  Tcry  eariy  pagan  custonu  Theauasel^ 
bell  dways  rings  as  the  sun  goes  down^  lecnlHng  the  aneieat  Carfow  of 
Normandy  and  England  still  rung  in  some  oathediml  towns.  At  Umh 
hind — a  place  whose  quiet  and  repose  is  sddom  broken  save  by  the  little 
rurd  f^te  at  harvest-home,  the  church-bdla  "ring  up  the  sun''  (as  the 
ez{»re6sion  goes)  and  ''ring  it  down"  again;  and,  in  the  midst^  nine  dis- 
tinct strokes  are  given,  one  for  the  Patesnostav  seven  for  &a  seven 
separate  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  loud  booming  ninth  pro- 
claims Aasen*  Nowhere  are  the  good  old  Christmas  eostome  more 
pleasantly  observed  than  in  Jutland.  Even  die  litde  birds  of  the  air  an 
notf(»*gotteD,  for  a  small  wheatsheaf  is  Idd  in  the  garden  over-nig^  on 
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Cfariatmai-eTe  in  order  that  tliey  also  nay  eat  and  njoiee*  The  peasants 
Mkre  that  at  nudnigfat  oa  Chnstmas-e^  the  eattle  aU  rise  together 
tm^L  stand  upright;,  and,  on  that  day,  the  sows  and  hoMv^  sod  the 
wa4cih«dog  in  pavtieolary  ase  fcd  with  the  best  o£  tfrecythiag  by  these 
flwereni,  nmple-miBded,  traditioa-loyi&g  people.  Fron  the  24th  of 
DesmsbOT  to  the  New  Year,  no  one  wodcsy  aiid  ail  the  yoaag  people 
daace ;  bat  the  new  year — at  least  in  Boraheks— is  oei  tiatisftd  in :  it  is 
sbot  in,  £(Nr  evefy  one  who  oan  obtain  fire-anns  t<isthaiges  them  at  his 
fidghhoars'  windo'ws  by  way  of  wishiag  a  happy  new  year.  On  the 
ias^al  of  the  Thvee  Kings,  a  candle  of  d»ee  wiefaa  ia  bamt  in  every 


Sone  of  the  siu»erititioDSy  too^  are  notieeahleu  Seeond  sight  is  as 
eommon  in  Jnthmd  as  in  the  Scottish  Highlands^  and  is  mnoh  belief«d 
in  lor  the  foretelling  of  fire.  The  huge  Black  Dog  that  haunts  the 
roiDed  chardi  of  tStaunai,  qnite  reeals  the  famous  "  speetre-honnd  of  Man.'' 
Furies  of  eoorse,  and  the  maeh  less  amiaUe  troU%  seem  to  stand  beside 
yon  everywhere.  The  troUs,  however,  are  not  invariaUy  misehievons 
MingB,  and  fortunately  they  can  transform  themselves  only  into  maimed 
aninwls;  thus  his  Satanic  IxEi^esty  himself  afleets  the  fi»rm  of  a  rat,  but 
never  can  grow  any  taiL  Superstition  thrives  in  FalstM— witness  the 
eastonr  of  casting  »  pail  of  water  behind,  when  a  corpse  leaves  the  dotf  , 
SO  that  no  ghost  may  appear  in  the  house. 

There  are  relics  of  strange  customs  connected  with  cbuicfa-going : 
m.  yr.  Qtfistian  V.  phtoed  **  the  yawniag-stoeks"  at  every  ehaK^*door 
(the  village  stocks,  though  remainiag  in  some  places,  are,  as  in  Una 
country,  quite  out  of  fiishion),  and  in  them  the  preacher's  vistinis,  whea 
convicted  of  a  second  offence,  had  to  stand  with  open  mouth*  Upon  this^ 
ibe  people  tried  to  protect  themselves  by  going  when  the  sermon  was 
half  over,  for  the  early  Lutheran  clergy  loved  the  sound  of  their  own 
voieea;  but  the  authcnrities  were  »  match  for  diem,  and  plaeed  the  late 
eomers  in  die  stocks  all  the  same.  Then  folks  went  c«rly,  and  took 
refuge  in  sleep,  but  hereupon  the  churchwardens  were  <Aa^ed  to  go 
Boond  and  stir  them  up  coatinually.  At  length  an  hoar-glass  was  fixed 
by  Ae  side  of  every  pulpit.  People  go  to  christenings,  at  all  events^ 
merrily  ^umgh,  for  on  a  Sunday  morning  a  stuhl-wagen  may  be  seen  to 
driipe  hy^  carrying  a  party  of  old-fiishioned  Jntlandera  to  the  ceremony, 
and  a  musician  with  distended  eheeksi  playing  vigorous^  on  a  flageolet^ 
sits  by  the  driver. 

Carriages  appear  to  have  been  eonridered  a  luxury  in  Dennuurk  down 
to  a.  date  as  Me  as  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  eentary.  It  wookl 
seem  that  even  in  England  the  use  of  coadbes  cannot  be  eahned  mere 
than  a  century  further  back,  that  is  to  say,  act  beyond  the  tone  of  Fita- 
Alan,  Earl  of  Arundek  J^cldngham,  King  James's  favourite,  intro- 
duced sedan-chairs  and  the  use  of  six  horses  for  his  coach — a  novelty 
which  then  excited  some  wonder,  and  was  taken  as  a  mark  of  his  extra- 
vagant pride.  Such  of  the  eitiaens  of  Copenhagen  as  could  not  afford 
to  keep  horses,  were  likewise  carried  about  m  sedan-«haixs ;  and  there 
was  an  Italian  who  contracted  to  supply  the  town  with  them. 

This  artiele  has  extended  to  so  groat  a  lengthy  that  we  can  only  notice 
very  briefly,  in  coodusion,  some  of  the  nature!  features  of  Jutland  and 
the  DiiMW  ^les*     'That  the  waters  are  retiring  on  the  Liimfiord,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt :  the  names  and  the  stranded  appearance  of  such  places 
as  Tranders-holm  and  £ng-holm  attest  the  fact ;  and  the  Mayor  of 
Aalbore  (Eel  Castle)  told  Mr.  Marryat  that  the  bed  of  a  little  lake  in 
which  he  used  to  fish  eighteen  years  before  was  then  cultivated  land, 
although  no  process  of  dnunmg  had  been  resorted  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  vast  bogs,  or  mosses,  the  result  of  some  ancient  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  which  have  been  reclaimed  by  draining,  and  in  which  the 
plough  uncovers  urns  of  black  Jutland  pottery  with  the  zig-zag  ornament, 
and  contiuning  bones.  The  draining  of  the  Sjorring  Lake  is  looked  for- 
ward to  by  antiquarians  as  that  of  a  Jutland  Tiber.  Level  lands  so  open 
to  the  sea  are  of  course  particularly  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sands 
and  the  salt  waves.  What  is  now  a  plain  of  driving  sand,  was  in  living 
memory  one  of  the  most  fertile  meadows  in  Jutland ;  and  in  many  wild 
mosses  now  inhabited  only  by  the  swarthy  gipsy  and  the  lapwing,  ruins 
of  cottages  and  remains  of  furnaces  are  found,  and  weapons  are  uncovered 
by  the  turf-cutters — memorials  of  a  civilisation  that  the  spot  once  knew, 
but  which  has  long  passed  away. 

The  naturalist  finds  much  to  interest  him  in  Jutland.  Wolves  do  not 
exist  there  now,  any  more  than  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  have  lin- 
gered in  Jutland  to  a  later  period  than  they  did  even  in  Scotland,  for, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  hear 
of  their  destroying  cattle  and  doing  other  damage.  The  last  wolf  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  only  fifty  years  ago.  Christian  V.  agnalised  his 
energy  against  wild-boars  no  less  than  against  yawning  Sermon-hearers, 
and  is  said  to  have  killed  sixteen  of  the  former  animals  m  one  day's  chase 
in  1671,  but  they  are  now  quite  extinct.  In  the  manor  of  Asdal,  great 
forests  once  stood,  and  lately  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  wild  buffiilo  and 
the  elk,  races  long  since  extinct  in  Jutland,  have  been  dug  up.  The 
storks  arrive  about  old  May-day  (May  13).  It  must  be  curious  to  be- 
hold one  of  their  gatherinfi^  before  they  take  flight  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  A  fnend  of  the  author  saw  an  assembly  of  four  hundred  perched 
on  the  eaves  of  fiEmn-buildings  in  Zealand :  the  whole  flock  appeared  to 
be  mustered  for  inspection  and  review ;  and  the  aged  and  we^dcly  being 
separated  and  pecked  to  death,  the  rest  took  their  flight  for  Egypt.  The 
birds  are  found  to  be  quite  right  in  their  anticipation  of  summer,  for 
vegetation  suddenly  breaks  forth  in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  The 
larger  falcon  tribe  abound.  Everywhere  in  Denmark  the  swallow  is  a 
privileged  bird ;  its  nests  are  respected  and  preserved  wheresoever  built; 
and  the  reason  given  is,  that  the  swallow  was  the  most  blessed  of  the 
three  birds  that  came  to  our  Saviour's  cross.  The  Bohemian  wax-wing 
{BombadUa  garrula),  called  in  Denmark  '*  silk-tail,''  a  bird  of  sob^ 
plumage,  with  a  beautiful  little  yellow  tail,  is  stated  to  visit  Denmark 
only  once  in  seven  years.  It  never  lays  its  eggs  &rther  south  than 
Lapland. 

When  the  birds  of  spring  have  collected,  and  rich  verdure  waves  above 
the  carpet  of  moss;  when  '*  the  fresh  green  earth  is  strewed  with  the  first 
flowers  that  lead  the  vernal  dance,"  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  Sole- 
mon's-seal,  the  hepatica,  and  other  wild  flowers,  sem  the'  woods,  the 
country  must  be  charming,  and  as  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature  as  its 
old  historic  sites  must  prove  to  the  gatherer  of  history  and  legend. 

W«  S.  G. 
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CHANT  FOR  LITTLE  MARY. 

BT  MRS.  ACTON  TIHDAL. 

Tbuant  gay  was  little  Mary 

When  she  cheated  love  and  care, 
Lithe  and  light  as  any  fairr. 

Glancing  through  her  «>iden  hair, 
Li  a  tangled  shinuig  ravd 

Floating  on  the  summer  air : 
Waxen-cheeked,  and  warm,  and  rosy. 

Bound  of  limh,  and  fleet,  and  strong. 
Tossing  high  her  wild-flower  posy. 

Chiming  forth  some  rhyming  song. 
So  I  last  saw  little  Mary, 

White-robed  now  in  grave-clothes  long. 

Do  they  fear  that  she  should  waken? 

For  her  mother  shades  the  light. 
When  into  that  room  forsaken 

Tearfully  she  steals  at  niffht. 
Do  they  fear  the  wind  should  chill  her? 

For  thej  draw  the  curtains  round — 
That  a  voice  with  ]^n  should  thrill  her  ? 

For  their  words  in  whbpers  sound. 
And  they  tread  with  noiseless  footsteps. 

As  if  that  were  hoi  v  ground. 
Never  wave  off  sea  of  sorrow 

Destined  is  o'er  her  to  roll; 
Time  will  never  bring  the  morrow 

Fraught  with  sadness  for  her  soul. 

Often  through  my  hours  unwary. 

Twilight  hours  of  dreamy  thought. 
Visions  glide  of  little  Mary, 

Li  a  trance  from  Hades  brought; 
Luminous  her  outline  airy. 

Brow  and  limb  and  shroud  have  caught 
Majesty  and  ])omp  angelic. 

Wondrous  is  the  death-change  wrought ! 
Came  she,  between  lilies  lighted. 

Fragrant  lamps  of  whitest  flame. 
While  this  dawn  was  yet  benighted. 

And  I  called  her  by  her  name ; 
Though  she  gazed  with  eyes  de%hted. 
Voice  of  human  love  she  slighteo. 

From  her  lips  no  answer  came ! 
And  when  sunrise  plowed  before  her. 
The  retreating  shadows  bore  her 

Through  the  distance  none  may  measure. 
Deeps  and  heights  we  maj  not  pass. 

Till  we're  changed,  like  little  Mary, 
Where  none  weep  nor  cry  Alas  ! 

Till  we  yield  the  atoms  borrowed 
For  the  weary  frames  we  wear. 

For  the  house  in  which  we've  sorrowed. 
From  the  teeming  earth  and  air ; 

Till  we  glide,  as  light  electric. 
Free  for  ever,  everywhere ! 
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A  SEAL  AMEBICAK. 

The  man  whose  life-history  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  appeared 
for  a  while  predestined  to  change  the  destinies  of  Central  America. 
William  Walker,  the  filibuster,  howerer,  met  his  death,  and  the  central 
provinces  of  America  have  for  the  present  fallen  back  into  their  old  hope- 
less and  stagnant  condition.  The  nations  that  inhabit  these  districts,  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  can  vegetate  without  any  fear  of  disturbance^ 
for  their  worst  foes  are  busily  engaged  in  settling  their  own  private 
matters  with  fire  and  sword,  and  for  a  season  must  give  up  their  ardent 
aspirations  for  conquest  and  annexation. 

The  assertion  of  die  Americans  that  the  whole  continent  must  become 
theirs,  whose  realisation  the  celebrated  Monroe  theory  strove  to  ensure 
against  any  interposition  of  the  European  powers,  appears,  in  fact,  merely 
to  express  a  law  of  nature,  whi^  must  be  accomplished  sooner  or  later. 
While  the  primitive  denizens  are  yielding  to  the  power  of  progressive 
civilisation,  and  gradually  disappearing  from  the  fiEU>B  of  the  globe,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  tneir  existeuce,  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
Conquistadors  appear  devoted  to  a  moral  death,  the  more  certain  the 
more  they  have  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  natives.  The 
colonies  tnat  formerly  belonged  to  Spain  have,  sinee  their  emancipation, 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  are  incapable  of  prodoetng  independent  con- 
stitutions or  even  keeping  up  those  imitated  from  Europe.  Althoueh 
the  Spanish  system  of  colonisation  was  anything  rather  than  good,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Spanish  colonies — especially  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  mother  country  found  itself  compelled  to  make 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^was  enviable  as  compared  with  the 
present.  One  military  revolt  now  follows  the  other,  effected  by  a  few  ambi- 
tious leaders,  who  strive  to  attain  dictatorial  power,  until  they  are  in  their 
turn  amenable  to  the  same  fiite  that  befel  their  predecessors.  The  name 
of  the  despot  may  change,  but  the  system  remains  the  same;  and  in  the 
permanent  contest  the  coarsest  ambition  is  the  solitary  motive.  A  man 
who  possesses  money,  and  through  it  influence,  collects  some  soldiers  or 
robbers,  which  are  convertible  terms  in  this  happy  land.  This  band,  then, 
takes  the  name  of  Liberals,  Federalists,  Unitarians,  or  whatever  title 
may  seem  most  adapted  to  circumstances  and  most  opposed  to  the  go- 
vemiDg  party,  and  proclaims  in  tall  language  its  resolution  to  liberate 
the  oppressed  fatherland.  In  this  way  it  is  probably  liberated  for  some 
months,  until  another  disinterested,  renowned,  and  invincible  bandit  chief 
appears  once  again  to  save  his  feitherland,  which  he  generally  does  by 
shooting  down  the  ex-liberators,  and  rewajrding  lus  foUowers  with  titles, 
offices,  and  dignities.  Constitntion,  law,  and  justice,  we  need  scarce  say, 
are  constantly  despised  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  justice  and  law  are 
expected  to  be  handmaidens  to  the  man  who  possesses  influence  and 
power,  or  contrives  to  obtain  them. 

In  such  a  condition  of  thins^s  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  progress. 
Hence  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  the  welfare  of  civilisation  that 
new  life  should  be  infused  into  this  all  but  dead  member  of  humanity. 
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So  te  as  oor  ezMnenoe  €0000^8,  w«  doiiU  wh^ 

Malattoi,  and  MfiBtiiM  poimi  the  poiper  to  reproowte  themselTes  throngli 
themielvei^  or  draw  themselves  from  the  deep  prostration^  whose  sad  aspect 
is  seen  at  every  step  taken  hy  the  traveller  in  these  states.  It  appears 
as  if  help  £ram  ndthout  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  help  nugfat  be 
tiie  soonest  expected  from  the  erratic  and  enterorising  Anglo-^azon  race 
in  North  America,  which  has  already  managed  to  &se  so  many  nation* 
alities  into  one  people.  About  thirty  years  ago^  the  name  of  the  North 
Americans  was  so  respected  in  Central  America,  that  an  earnest  desire 
for  annexation  was  felt  in  several  of  the  states,  and  Honduras  voluntarily 
offined  to  join  the  Union.  Had,  then,  William  Walker  accelerated  this 
Americanising  process — ^had  he  introduced  respect  (at  the  law,  safety  for 
property,  and  freedom  for  the  oitiaen — had  he  fostered  immigration  so  ae 
to  open  up  tiie  resources  of  the  country,  or  had  he  but  smoouied  the  path 
for  such  results,  his  undertaking  would  not  have  been  decried  as  filibuster- 
ing, but  recorded  in  history  as  an  immortal  work.  The  whole  civilised 
world,  save  in  those  cases  where  political  prejudices  obscured  the  eye- 
^ht  and  disturbed  the  judgment,  would  have  followed  his  career  with  the 
Eveliest  sympathy  and  hailed  his  final  success  with  cheers,  the  more  so 
as  he  would  have  improved  countries  through  which  a  great  portion  of 
die  commerce  of  three  contments  must  eventually  pass.  We  do  not  find, 
however,  that  Walker  entertained  such  ideas,  or  even  possessed  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  part  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  play. 

Walker  was  not  one  of  those  fenatics  who  are  animated  by  some  grand 
idea,  which  constantly  impels  them  to  action.  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  Walker  generally  possessed  qua- 
Utaes  that  distinguish  the  American,  although  some  of  them  were  extreme 
in  him.  Possessing  a  cool  head  and  callous  heart,  full  of  low  selfishness, 
be  made  everything  the  object  of  crafty  calculations,  though  he  more 
than  once  disoovered  that  tlie  best  calculations  may  go  wrong.  But  he 
ever  acted  unscrupulously  in  carrying  them  out,  and  utterly  disregarded 
the  just  claims  of  others.  Like  his  countrymen,  especially  the  South- 
emersy  he  had  an  exorbitant  idea  of  his  own  powers,  which  he  was  food 
o£  expressing  in  the  most  absurd  boasting.  The  talents  which  Walktt 
indubitably  possessed,  lost  their  value  because  they  ware  not  combined 
with  a  feeling  of  justice.  He  possessed  qualities,  lacking  whkh  a  man 
could  not  even  raise  himself  to  the  chieftainship  of  a  robber  band- 
energy,  posonal  courage,  perseverance,  and  a  most  remarkable  degree  of 
ohstuiacy*  If  these  qualities  enabled  him  to  achieve  robber  exploits,  and 
impose  on  the  thieves  and  rowdies  who  joined  him,  still  his  exploits  had 
none  of  that  poetic  lustre  which  at  times  gives  an  aureole  of  glory  to 
European  bandits,  and  causes  them  to  live  in  the  memory  of  nations  as 
heroes  and  martyrs.  It  is  true  that  Walker  at  one  time  was  regarded 
as  a  useful  instrument  by  the  democrats  party,  and  declared  by  them 
k>  be  a  hero— even  a  second  Washington.  But  the  party  soon  dropped 
Inm,  and  poured  out  oa  him  a  flood  of  that  abuse  in  which  the  New 
WmM  is  so  surprisingly  inventive.  The  civilised  world  looked  on  widi 
indifference  when  Walker  was  shot,  because  his  end  was  not  alone  jus- 
t^ed  by  the  letttf  of  the  law  but  l^  the  prindples  of  universal  moraut^. 
Benoe  his  death  wants  the  true  tragic  element,  and  higher  interests  did 
not  follow  him  to  the  grave.     Even  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Clayton,  who 
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said  in  congress  that  Walker  was  a  ruffian,  buccaneer,  and  pirate,  still  we 
are  bound  to  confess  that  the  countries  he  wished  to  conquer  are  so  fertile 
in  robbers  of  home  growth,  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  import  exotic 
genera. 

William  Walker's  family  came  originally  from  Scotland,  where  his 
father  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  banking.  In  1820  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  where  his 
son  William  was  born  in  1824.  During  his  school  years  a  marked  pro- 
pensity for  adventure  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  in  him.  For  a 
time  he  studied  the  law,  but  grew  tired  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans,  where,  after  a  while,  he  began  studying  again.  After  a  time, 
we  find  him  established  at  Philadelphia  as  a  physician,  but  he  only 
remained  there  a  short  time.  He  next  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Orleans  Crescent,  and  in  1850  proceeded  to  San  Francbco,  where  he 
edited  the  Herald,  From  his  editorial  sanctum  he  migrated  for  several 
months  to  prison  for  publishing  libels  on  a  judge.  When  liberated,  he 
set  up  as  a  lawyer  at  Marysville,  California,  and  secured  a  valuable 
practice.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  visited  Quay  mas,  in  Sonora,  at  the 
^me  when  the  Count  Raousset-Boulbon  attempted  his  unfortunate  in- 
vasion, in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  kingdom.  This  man's  under- 
taking exerted  a  great  influence  on  Walker,  as  did  Lopez's  expedition  to 
Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  latter  and  fifty  of  his  men  being  shot  in  tne  market- 
place of  Havannah.  On  his  return  to  California,  Walker  formed  the 
notion  of  conquering  Sonora  for  himself,  and  enlisted  recruits  for  the 
porpose  in  July,  1853. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scum  of  society  had  gathered  in 
California,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  the  vigilance  com- 
mittees, established  in  all  the  large  towns,  removed  this  scum.  Hence, 
Walker  had  excellent  raw  material  for  his  army.  The  undertaking, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  government,  and  the  ship  in  which  Walker 
proposed  starting  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  October.  Walker  contrived 
to  escape  from  San  Francisco  with  his  partisans,  and  landed  at  the  small 
port  of  La  Paz,  in  Mexican  California.  Here  he  proclaimed  the  repub- 
lic of  Lower  California,  and  appointed  himself  president  of  this  new 
creation.  The  Mexican  troops  were  defeated  near  La  Paz,  Walker's 
companions  receiving  no  other  wounds  beyond  those  inflicted  by  the 
cactus  thorns.  After  Walker  had  captured  several  towns  without  diffi- 
culty, he  declared  that  Lower  California  only  formed  a  portion  of  a 
larger  state  he  intended  to  found  under  the  name  of  the  republic  of 
Sonora.  Early  in  1854  reinforcements  of  one  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Watkins,  reached  Walker  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  March  20 
he  set  out  at  the  head  of  exactly  one  hundred  men  to  conquer  Sonora. 
He  started  across  the  mountains  to  hit  the  Eio  Colorado,  but  the  cattie 
could  not  be  conveyed  across  the  river,  and  in  this  inhospitable  country 
starvation  soon  stared  the  invaders  in  the  face.  The  band  suffered  terrible 
privations,  and  eventually  disbanded.  Walker,  with  twenty-five  men, 
fled  to  St.  Thomas,  whence  he  marched  along  the  coast  to  San  Diego, 
in  American  California,  and  surrendered  to  the  frontier  officers.  He  was 
liberated,  however,  after  pledging  his  word  to  go  straight  to  General 
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Wood  at  San  Francisco,  and  suffer  any  punishment  that  might  be  in- 
flicted on  him  for  infringing  on  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

After  seven  months'  absence  Walker  reached  San  Francisco  again,  and 
on  trial  was  honourably  acquitted.  He  then  temporarily  reverted  to  his 
editorial  functions,  until  his  attention  was  directed  to  Nicaragua,  in 
December,  1864.  A  company  had  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  to 
establish  commercial  relations  between  Eastern  Honduras — where  it  was 
expected  rich  gold  mines  would  be  found — and  the  United  States.  The 
agent  of  this  company  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Don  Juan  Castellon, 
the  provisional  dictator  of  Nicaragua,  and  head  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  latter  bad,  a  few  months  previously,  overthrown  Don  Frate  Cha- 
marro,  the  leader  of  the  aristocrats,  who  with  his  beaten  army  threw 
himself  into  the  town  of  Granada,  and  barricaded  himself  there.  By  Ae 
advice  of  this  agent  a  bribe  of  fifty-two  thousand  acres  was  offered  Walker 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  the  democratic  party.  After  the 
removal  of  several,  especially  financial,  difficulties,  the  first  expedition  of 
sixty-two  men,  under  Walker's  command,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
Mav  4,  1865. 

Owing  to  the  disunion  in  the  country,  the  undertaking,  however, 
looked  promising  enough.  In  1840,  General  Moragan,  with  three 
hundred  adventurers,  had  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  conquered  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  overthrown  the  energetic  dictator  Carillo. 
Foreign  relations  were  also  favourable  to  Walker's  plans  of  conquest: 
England,  which  had  hitherto  behaved  most  kindly  to  the  Central  Ame- 
rican States,  partly  through  their  vicinity  to  her  West  India  islands, 
partly  through  jealousy  of  America,  was  up  to  her  neck  in  the  Crimean 
war,  while  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
the  more  openly  coquetted  with  filibustering,  because  the  democratic 
party,  which  had  gained  the  victory  under  him,  loudly  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  Union  in  their  programme.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  had  pledged  themselves,  by  the  Bui wer- Clayton  treaty  of  1860, 
**  not  to  occupy,  garrison,  or  colonise  any  portion  of  Central  America,  or 
to  exercise  any  supremacy  over  it."  But  as  Walker's  enterprise  was  a 
private  speculation,  the  United  States  could  look  on  quietly  for  a  time, 
until  the  fruit  seemed  ripe  for  plucking. 

When  Walker  reached  Nicaragua,  Chamarro  had  regained  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  death  his  commanders  carried  on  the 
war.  On  June  1,  1866,  Walker  landed  at  Realigo,  and  proceeded  to 
Leon.  The  first  action  took  place  at  Rivas,  on  the  29th,  between  168 
men  on  Walker's  side  (100  native  troops  and  68  of  Walker^s  men),  and 
480  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  lasted  several  hours,  and  the 
firing"  of  the  Americans  was  so  effective  that  they  killed  double  their  own 
numbers.  Shortly  after  the  action  be^an,  however,  the  native  troops  got 
into  disorder,  fled  into  the  woods,  ana  lef^  the  fifty-eight  Americans  to 
fight  it  out.  Walker  occupied  a  large  house,  which  he  held  till  nightfall, 
when  the  enemy  succeeded  in  firing  it.  Walker  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  a  retreat,  in  which  he  lost  ten  of  his  men.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
result  o£  this  action,  it  had  taught  the  Nicaraguans  to  feel  a  respectful 
fear  of  the  American  rifles.  The  leader  of  the  aristocrats  had  180 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  such  figures  were  unusual  in  their  usually 
bloodless  actions.    In  a  second  battle  at  Virgin  Bay,  on  Lake  Nicaragua, 
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tbe  aastooctte,  540  itrong,  were  nitoriy  dafetted  fay  ^  AMerictiiB  aod 
120  natiye  troops. 

After  raoeiviag  tmuioftcememkB  firom  CaUfixEnU,  Wdker  oeeapied  the 
city  ai  Granada  aknost  without  a  blow.  C<»rral,  the  conunander  of  the 
aristoenatf,  thereupon  fortified  Eivaa,  and  negotiations  for  a  peace  began, 
which  were  broyght  to  a  saoeesrfiii  result  on  October  16.  Patbio  lUvas 
WAfl  appointed  provinonal  dictator,  after  Walker  had  declined  the  honour : 
his  troops,  now  redooed  to  150,  would  retire  to  Leon,  and  Corral  only 
keep  up  the  same  force.  Walker  was  appointed  oommander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  while  Corral  surrendered  his  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. On  October  29  the  festiral  of  peace  was  solemnly  kept  Suck 
sneeesses  produoed  eo  great  an  ezoitement  in  California,  that  the  steamen 
nmning  fortnightly  between  San  Franoiseo  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  con- 
stantly brought  fresh  reomits  and  ammunition.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  pressure  to  j(Mn  Walker's  yictoiious  army,  that  many  of  the  adven- 
turers aotu^y  paid  their  passage  all  the  way  to  New  York,  in  osier  to 
secure  a  berth.  The  stipulated  numbw  of  150  men  was,  consequently, 
soon  exceeded ;  but  Corral,  on  his  side,  did  not  hesitate  also  to  break  the 
tnaty  he  had  ao  reeently  signed.  Letters  of  his  were  captured,  in  which 
he  tned  to  get  up  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government;  he  was 
anested,  tried  by  a  eourt-marnal  under  Walker's  presidoncy,  convicted 
and  shot  oa  November  8,  in  the  market-place  of  Granada.  As  Corral 
had  been  eiwessBvely  popular,  his  vicdent  death  did  not  conciliate  the  feel- 
ingsof  the  people  towards  the  American  intruders ;  but  the  latter  seemed 
their  position  W  the  help  of  new  arrivals,  both  ftom  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Facifie  side,  rieroe,  it  is  true,  issued  a  public  warning  against  joining 
these  armed  bodies ;  and  one  of  the  steamers  was  stof^Md  in  New  York 
harbour,  and  the  passengers  arrested.  Walker's  envoy.  Colonel  French, 
was  not  only  refused  an  audience  in  that  oapamty,  but  was  imprisoned  for 
trying  his  hand  at  recruiting.  But  all  these  measures  were  only  intended 
to  save  appearanoes;  and  so  little  was  dene  that  Walker's  army,  on  Maroh 
1^  1856,  amounted  to  1200  men.  All  persons  who  wished  to  settle  on 
the  land  received  a  gratis  gift  of  250  acres  if  unmarried,  350  if  married. 

The  journal  pubhshed  in  l^caragua,  under  the  influence  of  the  North 
American  party,  was  ordered  to  give  the  most  glowing  accounts,  and 
Ans  keep  up  an  unintecnipted  stream  of  emigrants.  According  to  the 
efiter,  Niearsgua  was  the  promised  land,  the  newly-disoovered  Parmdue^ 
tike  £1  Dorado,  where  the  true  gMea  age^  such  as  poets  described,  «k- 
isted  in  reality.  The  most  usefol  plants  and  most  grateful  fruit  grew 
there  without  man's  aid ;  the  sky  was  oonstantly  serene,  the  tee^pera- 
tore  e^al,  and  in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  refreshed  by  the 
hreeaes  ftt»m  two  Oeeans:  the  dimiate  was  so  healthy,  that  people 
Kved  to  be  a  hundred  years  ai  age,  and  oould  not  help  it  In  aodition 
to  this,  the  Spanish  Creole  giris  were  of  angelic  beauty  and  endmatiag 
ffraoe,  and  cBsplayed  a  marked  preforence  for  the  young  Yankees,  especially 
for  those  who  served  under  General  Walker's  banner.  Who  could  resist 
eneh  tempting  prospects  ?  In  New  York  and  in  the  South  die  CeoDitral 
▲merman  aflMuss  found  mat  sympathy  with  bankers  and  speculators. 
Ifiny  formed  hoses  of  a  Large  fortune  fy  purchasing  immense  estates  at 
an  easy  rate;  oliien  wanted  to  dig  the  interoceanic  caasl  through  Ni- 
oaragua,  and  then  lay  claim  to  the  monopoly;  while  ethers,  again. 
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APMOoelef  anew  dvm  ftato  ipoedDy  to  W  incoiy wtod  wMi  tli»  Union. 
Large  aoeetiiigf  were  keld ;  men  aod  money  oeyeoted ;  Walker  wae  de- 
dnei  to  he  a  great  man :  Ae  diiiatopeeteaaeei  widi  whiek  1m  ImA  ^ 
efined  the  pree^enor  was  i^iplaaded ;  he  deepised  powar,  and  onl j  i»- 
served  Ae  right  of  dying  for  the  freedom  of  Nioaragna.  Mitanderitoed 
by'hia  native  knd,  pnblidj  branded  as  a  filibuster,  he  had  oppoeed  and 
de^Bated  all  foes  within  and  without.  His  magnanimity  was  displayed, 
too,  in  his  modest  bnlletins  of  Tietoiyi  while  not  eoneeaUng  his  losses,  he 
nassed  orer  his  own  heroic  deeds  in  silenee,  and  only  described  those  of 
his  eomrades.  He  foiesaw  that  be  iiMebt  saccumb  to  his  numeraus  fees, 
bat  he  woiM  be  glad  to  shed  his  blood  fer  freedom :  in  death  he  would 
eonsole  himself  with,  the  thought  that  his  ooantrr  would  one  day  reap 
Hie  frwt  of  his  toil  '<  We  find  in  Walker,''  said  a  banker,  who  had 
inrested  a  hundred  llioDsand  dollars  in  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  ''  the 
heart  of  Washington,  with  the  head  and  genius  of  Napoleon."  Those 
persons,  however,  who  had  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  conquest  of 
Central  America,  were  told  that  if  America  did  not  interpose,  the  English 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  so  facile  a  conquest. 

As  the  United  States  goyemment  still  hesitated  in  recognising  the 
aetoal  state  of  things,  Gtmtemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  also  de- 
clined any  di^oaiatic  relations  with  the  new  republic  In  tins  ihej 
were  naturally  supported  by  England,  and  Costa  Rica,  indeed,  reeeived 
weapons  from  that  country.  After  Costa  Rica  had  iffnominioui^  ex- 
polled  Walker's  envoy,  Colonel  Schlessinger,  war  was  declared.  Three 
thousand  Costa  Ricans  appeared  under  arms  in  a  few  days,  and  Walker 
ordered  Colonel  Schlessinger  to  advance.  This  officer,  a  German  Jew, 
was  hated  for  his  violent  and  despotic  character,  and  was  saqsected  of 
eowaidiee.  The  corps  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  he  commanded 
ocMisisted  of  undisciplined  recruits  fixnn  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America.  On  March  20th  he  fought  an  action  at  Santa  Rosa,  in  whioh 
the  Costa  Ricans  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  and  Schlessinger  escaped  a 
eourt-martial  for  cowardice  by  flight.  The  Costa  Ricans,  under  the 
command  of  Baron  von  Balow,  advanced  northwards,  destroyed  some 
villages,  and  Walker,  who  had  eoncentrated  his  troops  at  Granada,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  Both  sides  fought  bravely  and  obstinately  at 
Kvas,  on  A{H*il  11^,  and  both  clairoed  the  victory.  Walker  fell  baek 
on  Granada,  but  the  Costa  Ricans,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  superiority, 
had  the  worst  of  it.  They  were  confined  to  the  mainland,  which  offered 
them  constant  obstacles  through  its  tropical  vegetation  and  swamps, 
while  Wslker  could  advantageously  employ  the  steamers  on  Lake  Ni- 
ean^na.  At  the  same  time  cholera  devastated  the  ranks  of  the  Costa 
Sic«ns,  and  they  resolved  to  return  home.  The  result  was,  Umi  the 
odier  Central  American  states  susoended  their  armaments. 

While  the  south  and  west  of  Nicaragua  were  the  scene  of  snch  san^ 
gmnary  events,  important  changes  seemed  preparing  in  the  east.  Ever 
since  die  seventeenth  century  the  English  had  la^  claim  to  a  grant 
portion  of  the  Adantic  coast  known  as  Mosquitia,  and  inhabited  b^  a 
nnserable  andsavage  Indian  tribe.  They  had  dedared  this  Ihtie  cBstriot 
a  kingdom,  and  appointed  a  native  prince  to  reign  over  it  These 
ndns  natimlly  had,  further  than  the  title  and  an  exceptional  red  ceat^ 
no  oliier  prerogative  beyond  a  claim  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  Jamaiea 
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rum,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  noble  liquid,  they,  with  regal 
liberality,  presented  larg^  tracts  of  land  to  British  subjects.  When  the 
yalue  of  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  began  to  be  discovered,  the 
claims  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom  were  extended  to  this  port,  and  ren- 
dered valid  by  English  men-of-war  in  1848.  The  town  was  thea 
christened  Greytown,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  at  that 
day.  In  vain  did  the  inhabitants,  after  the  departure  of  the  English, 
remove  the  Mosquito  flag ;  the  Eaglish  returned,  forced  their  way  up 
the  San  Juan  into  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  forced  a  recognition  of  their 
claims  under  the  walls  of  Granada.  The  American  influence,  however, 
soon  surpassed  that  of  the  English  in  these  parts,  and  when  the  Vander- 
bilt  Transport  Company  selected  San  Juan  del  Norte  as  their  Atlantic 
terminus,  the  town  visibly  improved.  But  the  American  governmeat 
sent  a  man-of-war,  in  July,  1864,  which,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts, bombarded  and  destroyed  the  defenceless  town. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  found  coloniei 
on  the  lauds  given  by  his  Mosquitian  majesty,  but  they  failed.  The 
titles  were  bought,  conditionally,  by  one  Kenny,  in  1852,  and,  relying 
on  these,  this  adventurer  turned  up  at  Greytown  towards  the  end  of 

1854,  hoping  to  follow  Walker's  example.  He  proposed  to  the  latter 
to  recognise  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Nicaraguan  army,  if 
Walker  would  recog^nise  him  as  governor  of  the  Mosquito  territory. 
Walker  gave  the  following  answer  to  the  deliverer  of  the  letter :  **  Tell 
Mr.  Kenny,  or  Colonel  Kenny,  or  Governor  Kenny,  or  whatever  he 
likes  to  call  himself,  that  if  he  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  and 
I  g^t  hold  of  him,  I  will  most  assuredly  han^  him."     In  September, 

1855,  Kenny  resispaed  his  governorship  and  appeared  at  Granada, 
where  he  was  not  hung,  however,  as  he  had  friends  whom  Walker  did 
not 'wish  to  offend.  By  a  decree  of  February  8,  1856,  the  Mosquito 
coast,  with  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  was  formally  annexed  to 
Nicaragua.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  Walker  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  fortune  :  the  neighbouring  states  had  given  up  their  hostile 
position,  and  by  his  system  of  terrorism  he  had  restored  peace  in  his  owa 
land.  His  army  was  composed  of  powerful  young  men,  well  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  revolver,  and  no  letters  of  recommendation  or 
testimoniab  were  required  to  join  his  ranks.  These  fellows,  who  had 
probably  been  put  to  flight  by  the  police  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco^ 
Walker  managed  to  make  tame  as  lambs.  Several  of  his  best  officers 
were  Germans. 

Walker,  who  thus  appeared  secure  on  all  sides,  did  not  shrink  from  a 
measure  which  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  which  brought  about 
the  turning-point  in  his  career,  and  was  destined  to  rob  the  Central 
American  States  of  their  prospects  of  civilisation.  In  1850,  when  the 
trade  with  California  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  a  company  was 
formed  at  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  two  capitalists, — Vanderbilt 
and  White — ^for  the  purpose  of  cuttmg  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  A 
treaty  was  soon  made  with  the  government,  but,  on  inspecting  the  country, 
it  was  found  that  a  canal  would  be  too  expensive,  and  hence  a  transit 
route  was  establbhed,  running  from  Greytown  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  vid 
ike  San  Juan  river  and  Nicaragua  lake.  The  road  was  opened  in  1852, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  Panama  route,  large  profit  was 
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made.  The  Nicaragua  government  demanded,  for  the  privileges  it  con- 
ceded to  the  accessory  Transit  Company,  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  In  1855  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
accounts :  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  he  referred  to  arbitration, 
when  Walker  suddenly  seized  the  whole  of  the  company's  property,  and 
deprived  it  of  the  concession.  Walker's  government  retained  the  property, 
estimated  to  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  while  the  transit  privilege  was 
transferred  to  Edmund  Randolph  and  Co.  This  Randolpn  was  a  San 
Francisco  lawyer,  who  had  backed  Walker  in  his  operations  in  Mexico  and 
Sonora.  He  was  at  the  same  time  agent  to  a  large  banker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  advanced  Walker  considerable  sums,  and  now  wished  to 
recoup  himself  by  the  transit  privilege.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  financial  operations  of  Walker's  government  were  not  very 
brilliant :  he  tried  to  help  himself  by  high  taxes  and  customs,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  his  opponents. 

It  was  natural  that  Walker,  by  this  blow  against  the  Vanderbilt  Com- 
pany, brought  the  New  York  capitalists  down  upon  him;  and  people 
began  to  see  that  any  community  with  the  filibuster,  as  he  was  now 
called,  was  a  very  hauurdous  speculation.  In  spite  of  these  occurrences 
and  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  New  York  plutocracy,  the  Washing- 
ton cabinet  recognised  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  a  certain  extent^ 
as  President  Pierce  received  his  envoy.  Father  Aug^stin  Vigil,  a  silly 
and  immoral  priest  At  the  same  time,  however.  Walker  lost  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Americans,  even  in  the  South,  where  people  had  hitherto 
been  most  enthusiastic  in  his  behalf.  A  Cuban  fugitive,  Goicuria,  whom 
he  wished  to  send  to  England,  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  in  his  passion 
publi^ed  his  correspondence  with  Walker  in  the  New  York  papers.  In 
his  letters.  Walker  instructed  the  Cuban  to  explain  to  the  British  govern- 
ment that  he  intended  to  found  a  mighty  Southern  federative  state, 
governed  on  military  principles ;  that  was  the  only  way  to  check  the 
prog^ress  of  America  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  he  wished  to  be 
assured  of  the  support  of  the  Western  powers.  These  confidential  com- 
munications, intended  for  England,  in  which,  moreover,  the  Northern 
democrats  were  described  as  dirty,  disgusting  Yankees,  and  a  prospect  of 
a  destruction  of  the  Union  by  uie  help  of  the  very  nation  which  most 
jealously  watched  American  progress  was  hinted  at,  naturaUy  insulted  the 
national  pride  of*  the  Americans.  It  was  only  the  extreme  party,  which 
wai  prepared  to  extend  slavery  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  interests,  that 
still  adhered  to  Walker. 

In  the  matter  of  slavery.  Walker  was  certainly  irreproachable — a  demo- 
crat (in  the  North  American  sense)  of  the  purest  water.  In  a  report 
which  he  published  about  his  conduct  in  Nicarama,  he  confesses  that  his 
chief  objects  were  to  get  the  land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  real  owners, 
and  to  introduce  slavery,  ^^  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  form  of  civilisa- 
tion," as  he  calls  it.  With  deep  regret  he  alludes  to  the  fi^t  that  the 
founders  of  the  Union  were  infected  by  the  mania  that  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  that  even  Washington  and  Hamilton  had  yielded  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau's  absurdities  about  equality 
and  fraternity,  and  that  Jefferson  had  fostered  these  ideas  just  as  if  they 
were  the  fruit  of  reason  and  philosophy.  It  was  only  recently  that  the 
truly  beneficial  and  conservative  institution  of  slavery  lutd  been  recognised 
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in  the  United  States^  and  men  had  liberated  themselTet  &om  the  per- 
nieious  effects  of  Buropean  pvejudiees.  Ofcedient  to  theM  Ceeliogs^  the 
import  of  sUves  into  Nieasagua  wae  decreed  on  September  22,  1856. 

All  thif  while  VanderbiU  wae  at  wodc  in  zaiting  freeh  enemief^  and  it 
was  not  difficult  Walker  had  freqnently  eaycwed  hia  dispet  at  Ae 
Creoles,  and  had  oaee  eempared  Ceatnd  America  to  a  dang^eiqi^  good 
enough  to  fertilise  new  Anglo-American  dements^  Thronghthis  hostile 
potitioQ  to  the  natires,  he  was  foolish  enoo^  to  make  the  contest  a 
national  one,  and  hatred  of  strangers  is  in  the  Spaniard  a  more  powerM 
motive  than  love  of  conntry.  Bven  RiTas  emancipated  himsdf,  marched 
en  Leon  with  six  hundred  men,  and  declared  his  tjrant  an  uaoqier.  Oi 
Jnne  20,  1856,  Walker  i^pointed  hinMclf  presideot;  Salaiar,  who  rnaed 
an  insurrection  against  the  filibuster  government  (which  he  had  prerioiii^ 
supported),  was  captured  and  shot  on  the  Plaaa  of  Granada,  hj  whioh 
Walker  freed  himself  at  onoe  of  a  dangerous  enemj  and  a  tTOublesome 
creditor.  Ere  long  some  four  thousand  Nicanguans  were  up  in  arms 
against  Walkor ;  but  this  was  not  ^  only  danger  that  threatened  him, 
for  the  other  eentnd  republics  combined  to  put  down  the  American 
supremacy  in  Nicaragua,  which  nnist  ere  long  swallow  up  their  na- 
timiality.  The  united  contingenti  of  the  three  northern  repubRcs  of 
Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Qaatemala  amounted  to  about  ^e  thousand 
men,  inclusive  of  the  Nioaraguan  insurgents ;  while  tbeCestalEUcans  ope- 
rated from  the  south  with  two  thousand.  After  some  dulnone  battUi 
Walker  was  driven  back  on  Granada,  but  soon  seeii^  that  he  eenid  net 
hold  it  and  the  transit  route  as  w«11,  he  ordered  Henntngnn  to  destroy 
the  city,  while  himself  marched  to  Virein  Bay.  While  Henningsen 
was  employed  at  his  task,  his  four  hundred  men  were  turreundad  by 
seventeen  buodred  of  the  oiemy,  and  his  eommnnicaitsana  intenepted. 
Bie  lost  two-thtrdt  of  his  troops,  when  fortnnnt^  the  enemy  V  generals 
quarrelled  among  themselves  and  broke  up  tJieir  force.  Walker  est  the 
rest  of  Henningsen's  corps  out,  and  then  fortified  himself  iA  Bkaa.^ 

Walker  still  held  the  tranek  route  by  which  reinforcements  could  rea^ 
him,  and  all  did  not  seem  lost,  tiU  Mtmn.  Webster  and  Speneer  carried 
out  a  very  skiHul  coup  domain,  by  which  tbey  seised  the  three  fostaeom^ 
flMUMiittg  the  Sam  Jutm  and  all  the  steamets.  The  Vaoderi>ili  Company 
had  supplied  Spencer  with  the  means  to  carry  out  thit  bold  stfebe.  Attm 
beginning  of  1867,  two  thousand  %rre  hundred  recmite  were  ready  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleaos  to  go  te  Walktt^s  assistance,  and  tode  that  the 
water  route  must  again  be  opened.  A  corps  under  Seott  operated  for  this 
purpose  from  Greytown,  and  after  fitting  up  an  old  river  steamer,  they 
captured  one  of  the  forts,  but  foiled  in  their  attack  on  the  other  twa  Tlie 
corps  was  erelong  entirely  disbanded ;  the  soldiers  fled  to  Giuytown,  when 
they  went  on  l^rd  two  English  frigates  to  be  conveyed  to  North 
America.  On  March  16,  Wi^Mr  Icraght  a  desperate  action  at  San 
Jorge,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Rivai^  which  town  the  allies  tried 
in  vain  to  sUmn.  But  Walker^s  race  was  nearly  mn:  hie  small  army 
daily  m^ted  away  through  desertion,  and  they  wese  reduced  to  two  kaa 
oxen,  two  horses,  and  two  mides,  when  a  saivbur  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  Captain  Dara,  United  State*  navy.  He  had  been  scot  by  hia 
government  to  try  and  sarethe  wonted  filibosteim    He  fanned  a  cod- 
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TOdtioB  wit&  tfa«  alfief,  bj  wkitk  tkt  Am«mot^  two  haMfaned  and  forty 
'm  nombor,  wew  fcineDded  to  1mm,  on  hu  pfoanM  to  eon/my  tbMn  oat  of 
the  oountTy  at  ooee.    Sodi  wtf  tke  ood  of  WaUnr^t  go»<ni—tijt. 

AfewnoDthtpimoailjaB  artitW  Iwd  appeavoi  in  the  Airaraj^PMfMe, 
in  wkidi  Walker's  amy  waa  deokred  to  ke  tuparior  to  any  troopa  in  Aib 
world.  Eye-witiMSfes,  wkote  impartialitj  cannot  bo  doobtad^  did  not  i«- 
oaifa  the  lama  impraMiow.  Tkara  waa  no  trace  of  unifimn;  then  were 
Fnnek  tail«ooati^  tartoQlii  and  sailoia'  roond  jacketi  and  Mooter  all 
eipially  threadbare  and  dirty.  Moat  of  these  heroeti  however,  had  no  OTor- 
aoatiy  bnt  appeared  in  eolonred  shirta  and  tromtt'i»  and  even  colonekr  and 
■119018  were  satisfied  with  this  ceatnoM.  The  head  geaa  displvfed  an 
equal  Tariety  :  some  officers  attached  to  the  staff,  in  blue  tunics  luid  broad- 
hommed  Mi  hata,  with  feathers  and  eookades,  appeared  dandies  bj  the 
nde  of  their  oomrades.  All  the  officers  wore  red  neckerohiefk  This 
army  oertainly  offisred  a  fiiTOurite  contrast  with  the  native  troops  through 
their  weU>kept  &«loda,  and  throogh  wearing  shoesor  boots*  The  offioen 
were  aimed  wi^  a  revolver  in  addition  to  a  sabie.  The  nationaUty  of  the 
troops  varied  as  mnoh  as  their  olodung.  The  largest  contii^enta  were 
jnpplied  by  the  Uinted  States,  Gennany,  and  Inland.  Walker  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  Germans  because  they  wen  tmstwerdiy,  and  not 
00  fond  of  miarrelling  as  the  others.  Many  of  them  wen  men  stanasr 
about  New  York,  wUk  othen  had  been  cheated  br  a  pn^grant  of  km^ 
vnconsckras  of  the  stipnlation  that  they  would  have  to  serve  §ov  six 
Bontha.  The  main  featon  ef  the  army  was  orueltf  and  barbarity: 
prisoners  wen  never  made,  tiie  excuse  being  that  it  was  so  dU&edt  to 
guard  them  in  the  forests.  The  troops  noeived  a  monthly  pay  of  thirty 
doUaosy  which,  owing  to  die  depreciation  of  the  cunreaoy,  did  not  npre- 
aeat  mon  Aan  three  dollars  cash,  a  snm  hardly  sufficient  to  rappiy  these 
thirsty  souls  widi  grog.  Their  food  consisted  of  a  ration  of^meat  and 
atoa^lia:  bread  was  a  Inxory,  fbr  the  impotis  firona  the  United  8tatee 
were  very  irregular.  They  idio  received  tea,  sugar,  pcfper,  nmrtard,  and 
aak.  They  could  obtain  cMhesfrom  the  goyemment  stonsat  oost  price, 
when  then  happei»d  to  be  any,  and  the  offieen  prelSnmd  gettbg  rid  of 
their  paper  money  in  this  way.  As  one^half  tlie  large  houses  had  been 
coofissated  by  government,  ordoMrted  by  their  owners,  the  qnarimrswen 
good.  Hie  sanitary  conditkm  of  the  «rmy  waa  bad,  and  the  MRMrtality 
great.  The  lengmned  raanhes,  camping  at  night  in  ^  e^n  air,  toe 
tropical  rains,  theune(]pial  food,  bad  water,  and  the  immoderate  inddgenee 
in  spiritBy  proved  mon  mjnrions  than  aetnal  fighting.  It  has  been  estimated 
tiiat  dmring  Walker's  nign  seven  thoosand  men  joined  hiae  off  and  on. 

On  readnng  New  (Means,  Walker  was  welooned  by  ten  thouaend 
men,  who  condocted  him  to  ^e  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Thmoe  he  proceeded 
to  New  Yoik,  kut  ihe  arrival  of  Us  ragged  army  drove  him  away.  He 
made  preparations  at  Mobile  lor  a  fresh  expedition,  but  was  arrested  seen 
after,  and  let  out  on  two  thousand  dollan  bail.  He  managed  to  get  away, 
and,  towardatkedose of  1857,landed  at  Punta  Arenas.  Captain  Chalaid, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  ordered  him  to  evacuate  (keytown  agam, 
which  he  had  seised,  and  on  December  6,  Commodon  Spanlding  arrived, 
and  compelled  obedience.  Walker  was  forced  to  yield,  Mid  was  conveyed 
to  New  York,  when  he  arrived  on  December  27.  ConraMxknw  Spading 
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did  not  increase  his  popularity  by  his  interference,  nor  did  he  earn  very 
lively  thanks  at  Washington.  Large  meetings  were  held  [in  the  South, 
where  Walker  was  again  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  under  these  circumstances,  requested  to 
have  their  neutrality  and  independence  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sarainia.  Sir  W.  Gore  Ousely  was  sent  to 
negotiate  the  affair,  and  the  British  cruizers  on  the  West  India  station 
were  ordered  to  treat  Walker  and  his  gang  as  pirates  if  they  attempted 
again  to  land.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Walker  slipped  out  of  Mobile  once 
more,  but  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  adventurer  was  tried  once  again,  and  of  course 
acquitted. 

We  have  now  reached  the  catastrophe.  The  indefatigable  filibuster 
was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt,  and  on  June  25,  1860,  landed 
with  his  gang  at  Ruatan,  one  of  the  Bay  Islands.  England  had  raised 
a  claim  to  these  islands,  founded  on  their  occupation  by  some  mahogany 
cutters  from  Belize,  so  far  back  as  1742,  but  the  validity  of  this  claim 
was  disputed  by  the  United  States  government.  These  islands  England 
surrendered,  in  1869,  to  Honduras,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
given  up  to  any  other  power.  On  its  side,  the  Honduras  government 
bound  itself  to  spend  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  in  im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ruatan  proved  themselves  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  Honduras,  and  resolved  to  be 
independent  Walker,  after  declaring  his  intention  to  unite  the  five 
central  American  states  and  sent  his  agents  to  Nicaragua,  left  Ruatan 
with  about  three  hundred  men,  and  sailed  for  Truxillo,  the  chief  harbour 
of  Honduras.  The  town  was  captured  without  difficulty ;  the  garrison 
contented  themselves  with  firing  one  shot,  which  wounded  three  free- 
booters. After  the  capture  of  the  town,  Walker  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  tnat  he  was  fighting,  not  against  the  nation,  but 
the  government  of  Honduras.  In  the  mean  while,  an  English  man- 
of-war  had  arrived  at  Truxillo  to  defend  the  interests  of  that  nation, 
while  President  Guardiola  stood  under  the  walls  of  that  town  at  the  head 
of  seven  hundred  men.  Captain  Salmon,  of  the  Icarus,  ordered  Walker 
to  evacuate  Truxillo,  lay  down  his  arms,  leave  the  country,  and  give  back 
the  customs  dues  he  had  seized.  Walker  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  own  in  Truxillo,  and  hence  started  along  the  coast  with 
eighty  men,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the  enemy  that  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  five-and-twenty,  and  himself  was  wounded.  Three  of  Walker's 
men,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  were  at  once  killed :  the  same 
fate  would  also  have  befallen  the  sick  men  left  behind  had  not  the  captain 
of  the  Icartis  threatened  to  punish  any  such  act  with  death,  and 
eventually  took  the  sick  on  board  his  vesseL  A  reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  was  set  on  Walker's  head,  and  he  and  his  followers  were  speedily 
captured.  Many  of  the  adventurers  were  ill,  and  received  permission  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  after  pledging  their  word  to  take  no  part  in 
any  future  expedition.  Walker  protested  against  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Captain  Salmon  declared  that  he 
had  done  everything  to  save  Walker  and  his  comrades.  In  a  letter  of 
August  21,  he  informed  Walker,  at  that  time  holdmg  Truxillo,  that  the 
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customs  dues  were  mortgaged  to  the  British  goTerament  for  a  debt,  and 
he  most  consequently  do  aU  in  his  power  to  support  the  Honduras  govern- 
ment In  the  same  letter  he  offered  Walker  the  protection  of  the 
British  BtLg,  if  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  restore  tne  money  he  had 
seised,  and  leave  the  country.  Walker  formally  accepted  these  conditions 
in  his  letter  of  reply,  but  he  secreUy  \eh  Truullo,  and  tried  to  gain  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Through  tins  he  forfeited  any  further  indulgence, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Icarus,  with  a  detachment  of  Honduras  troops 
on  board,  on  September  13,  and  brought  back  to  Truxillo. 

A  court-martial  condemned  Walker  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  on  him  and  his  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Rudler,  on  September 
12,  1860.  Walker  died  calmly,  after  begging  pardon  of  all  those  he 
miffht  have  injured  by  his  last  expedition.  His  body  was  decently  buried, 
and  he  was  so  rapidly  forgotten  that  the  Washington  government  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  protest  against  English  interference. 

We  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  make  any  comment  on  this  plain,  un- 
varnished narrative.  Every  reader  can  deduce  the  moral  from  it,  and  we 
fear  that  many  Walkers  still  exist  in  North  America.  But  Walker  did 
not  possess  even  the  merit  of  originality;  it  is  plain  that  hb  prototype 
was  Aaron  Burr;  and,  though  he  might  still  have  been  governing 
Nicaragua,  his  own  innate  covetousness  and  bloodthirstmess  led  to  his 
overthrow. 


CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S  GAGE ; 

OB, 

THE    STORT    OF    A    BROIDSBED    SHIELD. 
Bt  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlsmaine  was  the  beauty  of  her  county,  and  her  line  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  handsome  women  that  had  graced  her  race,  when 
she  moved  a  century  and  a  half  ago  down  the  stately  staircase  and  through 
the  gilded  and  tapestried  halls  of  Lilliesford.  The  Town  had  run  mad  after 
her,  the  Gunnings  themselves,  apr^,  were  not  more  followed  and  adored, 
and  her  face  levelled  politics,  and  was  cited  as  admiringly  by  the  Whigs  at 
St.  James's  as  by  the  Tories  at  the  Cocoa-tree,  by  the  beaux  and  Mohockr 
at  Garraway's  as  by  the  alumni  at  the  Grecian,  by  the  wits  at  Will's  as  by 
the  fops  at  Ozindas.  Wherever  she  went,  whether  to  the  Haymarket  or 
the  Opera,  to  the  'Change  for  a  fan  or  the  palace  for  a  state  ball,  to  Drury 
Lane  to  see  Pastoral  Philips's  dreary  dilution  of  Racine  that  truly  wanted 
lively  Budgell's  Epilogue  to  give  it  life,  or  to  some  fair  chief  of  her 
faction  for  basset  and  ombre,  she  was  suivie  and  surrounded  by  the 
best  men  of  her  time,  and  hated  by  Whig  beauties  with  virulent 
wrath,  for  she  was  a  Tory  to  the  backbone,  indeed  a  Jacobite  at  heart ; 
worshipped  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  detested  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
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b^ved  in  all  tbe  borrort  of  the  pcogrsnyne  BftkL  to  ha?e  beta  plaitod  hj 
the  Whigs  for  the  aimiyenary  shaw  of  171 1,  and  wae  thoo^t  to  haste 
prompted  the  sature  on  thoee  fiur  politiciaiM  who  are  disguised  as 
jBotaiinda  and  NigraimUla  in  the  81st  paper  of  the  j^iedaler. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  was  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  day,  lovelier  still  at 
£oor-aiid-twenty  than  she  had  been  at  serenteen,  unwedded,  tho«^  the 
highest  coronets  in  the  land  had  beea  ofiered  to  her ;  Cn  abevo  the 
eoqnetteries  and  minaaderies  of  her  friends^  &r  above  intta^n  ef  the 
aflPectations  of  Lady  Betty  Modley's  shuttle,  or  need  of  praotiaiag  the  Fan 
exercise;  haughty,  peeness,  radiant^  imwoa — ^naj,  uKMro— natottcbed ; 
fi»  the  finest  gentleman  on  tiie  town  could  not  flatter  himsolf  that  he  had 
ever  stiired  the  slightest  trace  of  interest  in  her,  ner  boast,  as  he  stood  in 
the  inner  cirde  at  the  Choeolate4iouse  (unless,  iadeed,  he  lied  nore  k^ 
pndently  than  Tom  Wharton  himself),  that  he  had  ever  been  hoaowed 
by  a  glance  of  encouzagement  firom  the  Earl's  daughter.    She  was  too 
proud  to  dieapen  bersdf  with  coquetry,  too  £Mtidious  to  care  for  her 
conquests  over  those  who  whispevea  to  her  through  Nieolini's  song,  vied 
to  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  her  fiui,  drove  past  her  windows  in  Sohfr- 
aquare,  crowded  about  her  in  St.  James's  Park,  paid  court  even  to  her  little 
spaniel  Indamara,  and,  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  her  broeaded  tnin  aa  it 
swept  a  ball«iroom  floor,  would  leave  even  their  play  at  the  Groom  PortetX 
Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the  ereen-room,  a  night  hunt  with  Mohun  and  their 
brother  Mohocks,  a  circle  of  wits  gathered  ''  within  the  steam  of  the  coffee- 
pot" at  Will's,  a  dmner  at  HaliEEUL's,  a  supper  at  Bolingbroke's, — what- 
ever, according  to  their  several  tastes,  mt^  their  best  entertainment  and 
was  hardest  to  quit.   The  highest  suitors  of  the  day  sought  her  smile  and 
sued  for  her  hand;  men  left  the  Court  and  the  Mall  to  join  the  Flanders 
army  before  the  lines  at  Bouchain  less  for  loyal  love  of  England  than 
hopeless  love  of  Cecil  Castlemidne.     Her  father  vainly  iu*ged  her  not  to 
fling  away  offers  that  all  the  women  at  St.  James's  envied  her.     Cecil 
Castlemame  was  untouched  and  unwon,  and  when  her  friends,  the  court 
beauties,  the  fine  ladies,  the  coquettes  of  quality,  rallied  her  on  her  cold- 
ness  (envying  her  her  conquests),  she  would  snule  her  slight  proud  smile 
and  bow  her  stately  head.     ''  Perhaps  she  was  cold ;  she  might  be ;  they 
were  personnable  men?     Oh  yes !  sne  had  nothing  to  say  against  them. 
His  Grace  of  Belamour  ? — A  pretty  wit,  without  diMibt.  IJord  MillaoMmt  ? 
— Diverting^  but  a  coxcomb.     He  had  beautiful  hands;  it  was  a  pity  he 
was  always  thinking  of  them !     Sir  (xage  Rivers  ? — As  obsequious  a  lovw 
as  the  man  in  the  '  Way  of  the  World,'  but  she  had  heard  he  was  very 
boastful  and  facetious  at  women  over  his  choc<^ate  at  Ozinda's.  The  Earl 
of  Argent  ? — A  gallant  soldier,  surely,  but  whatever  he  might  protest,  no 
mistress  would  ever  rival  with  him  the  dice  at  the  Groom  Portear^s.    Lord 
Philip  Bellairs  ? — A  proper  gentleman ;  no  fault  in  him ;  a  bel  esprit  and 
an  elegant  courtier ;  pleased  many,  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  please  her 
overmuch.     Perhaps  her  taste  was  too  finical,  or  her  character  too  cold,  as 
they  said.     She  preferred  it  should  be  so.     When  you  were  content  it 
were  folly  to  seek  a  change.   For  her  part,  she  fiuled  to  comprehend  how 
women  could  stoop  to  flutter  their  fans  and  choose  their  ribbon^  and  rack 
their  tirewomen's  brains  for  new  pulvillios,  and  lappets,  and  devices,  and 
practise  their  curtsey  and  recovery  befi>re  their  pier-glass,  for  no  better 
aim  or  stake  than  to  draw  thegUnce  and  win  the  praise  of  men  iat  whom 
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ikej  cared  moAiag,  A  wooma  wk>  had  Aa  do^twnea  of  bcant j  and  a 
tnia  pride  ahoeUl  he  abeipe  heed  &r  tveh  afleetadioiie,  pltiaoure  to  sadi 
i^laoM !"  So  ahe  would  p«i  then  all  aiida  aad  torn  we  tahlea  on  her 
fidendS)  aod  go  obl  her  enm  waj^  pvoad,  peerleas,  Cecil  CailleBHdiie^  eett- 
qmtimg  aad  imeon^Mrcd ;  aad  Ste^  mact  hay^  had  her  aame  in  hk 
thoagfata^  aad  honowred  il  heartilT  aad  soMereftj^  when  he  wrote  one 
Tiiesday»on  the  21tt  of  Oetoher,  nniev  the  domiao  of  hie  Chveh  Coqnett% 
^<  I  say  I  do  honovi  to  thoae  who  cem  be  cBqmeUes  emd  are  nei  erncA^  hnt 
I  detpiae  all  who  wonld  be  aoy  and,  in  despair  of  anriving  at  it  themselrei^ 
hate  and  nhfy  aU  dttie  who  earn."  A  definitioB  jvwy  drawn  hy  hii 
keen,  quick  gmrei^  and  though  dovbtleee  it  oafy  oKated  A»  ire  o^  and 
was  entireW  loat  npen^  thoae  who  read  the  paper  oyer  Aeir  dSah  of  bohe% 
or  over  their  toflete^  while  they  shtfted  a  pateh  for  an  honr  befiwe  tiier 
coald  determine  it^  or  r^retted  the  loss  of  ten  gaiaeaa  at  cnrnp^  la  worth 
the  study  of  their  &ir  dMcendants,  who,  if  diey  hare  altered  ne'tr  modea, 
have  retained,  it  maet  be  eoaSMeed,  not  a  few  of  their  foibles ! — and  how- 
enrer  iboy  haive  danged  the  style  of  coiflPinrcs,  plan  mudi  the  same  eana- 
paigaa  in  the  brains  that  palpitate  beneath,  with  as  mnch  yanity  and 
anxiety  ^aoia  under  a  wreatn  of  stephanotis  of  dw  first  £Mhton  firom  ti» 
Pidais-Royaly  as  tkem  under  a  philoBiot-coloaied  hood  of  tha  first  fashsen 
firem  King-street,  Corent-gaiden,  for  modes  and  maatua-mahttrs  change^ 
hot  liNaale  nature^— never ! 

Cecil  Castlemaine  yras  the  beauty  of  the  Town  when  she  sat  at  Drary 
Lane  on  the  Toiy  nde  of  the  honae;  the  deToatest  admirer  of  (Mdfield 
or  Mrs.  Port«r  seareely  heard  a  yvord  of  the  Heroic  Dam^ier  or  ^ 
.^iMOfOiit  ^Hi^cNff,  and  ^"^  beau  fullest  of  his  own  dear  self  "forgot  his 
ailyffl^firinged  glores,  his  medallion  sanff-boz^  hia  knotted  cravat,  his 
doudedcane,  the  slaaghter  that  he  plani^to  do,  from  ga&ngather  where 
ahe  aai,  dignified  aad  proad  as  though  she  were  reigning  sovereign  at  St 
James's,  the  Caademaine  diamonds  flashing  crescent-like  above  her  brow. 
At  chureh  and  eourt,  at  pads  and  assembly,  tiioe  vrere  none  who  coidd 
odipso  haugh^  Cecil  Castlemaine ;  therefore  her  fond  women  firiend^  who 
had  eareased  bar  so  warmly  and  so  gracefoUy,  aad  pulled  her  to  pieces 
behind  her  back,  if  they  comd,  so  eagerly  over  their  dainty  cups  of  tea 
in  an  aftornoon  visit,  were  glad,  one  and  all,  whoi  on  ^  Bamaby-bright^" 
Anglice^  the  22nd  (then  the  1 1th)  of  Jun^  the  great  Castlenudne  chariot, 
with  its  duee  hevons  Uaioned  on  its  coroneted  panels,  its  laced  fiveries 
aad  gilded  harness,  rolled  over  the  heavy  iU-made  roads  down  into  the 
country  in  almost  princely  pomp,  the  peasants  pouring  out  firom  the  way* 
side  cottages  to  stare  at  my  lonl's  coaidi.  It  was  said  in  the  town  tMit 
a  portly  divine,  who  wore  his  scarf  as  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Earl  of 
Castlemaine,  had  prattled  somewhat  indiscreetly  at  Child's  of  his  patron's 
politics ;  that  certain  cypher  letters  had  passed  the  Channel  ^idosed  in 
dioeoli^-eakea  as  soon  as  French  goods  were  again  imported  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht;  that  gentlemen  in  high  places  were  strongly  suspected 
of  misdiievous  designs  against  the  tranquillity  of  ^  country  and  govern- 
ment; that  the  Eari  had,  among  others,  received  a  friendly  hint  from  a 
relative  in  power  to  absttit  hiuttelf  fcnr  a  while  from  the  court  where  he 
was  not  best  trusted,  and  the  town  where  an  incautious  word  might  be 
pidced  up  and  lead  to  Tower-hiU,  and  amuse  himself  en  retraite,  at  his 
goedty  oaatle  of  liUierfard,  where  the  red  deer  would  not  spy  upon  him, 
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and  the  dark  beech- woods  would  tell  no  tales.  And  the  ladies  of  qaality, 
her  dear  friends  and  sisters,  were  glad  when  they  heard  it  as  they  punted 
at  basset  and  fluttered  their  fans  complacently.  They  would  have  the 
field  for  themselves,  for  a  season,  while  Cecil  Castlemaine  was  immured  in 
her  manor  of  Lilliesford,  would  be  free  of  her  beauty  to  eclipse  them  at  the 
next  birthday,  be  quit  of  their  most  dreaded  rival,  their  most  omnipotent 
leader  of  fashion,  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  whisper  of  the  cypher  letter, 
the  damaging  gossipry  of  the  Whig  coffee-houses,  the  mal  odeur  into 
which  my  Lord  Earl  had  grown  at  St  James's,  at  the  misfortune  of  their 
friend, — in  a  word,  as  human  nature,  masculine  or  feminine,  will  ever  do- 
to  its  shame  be  it  spoken — unless  the  fome$  peccati  be  more  completely 
wrung  out  of  it  than  I  fear  me  it  ever  has  been  since  the  angel  Gabriel 
performed  that  work  of  purification  on  the  infant  Mahomet. 

It  was  the  June  of  the  year  '16,  and  the  coming  disaffection  was 
seething  and  boiling  secretly  among  the  Tories,  the  impeachment  of 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  had  strengthened  the  distaste  to  the  new-come 
Hanoverian  pack,  their  attainder  had  been  the  blast  of  air  needed  to 
excite  the  smouldering  wood  to  flame,  the  gentlemen  of  that  party  in  the 
South  began  to  grow  impatient  of  the  intrusion  of  the  distant  German 
branch,  to  think  lovingly  of  the  old  legitimate  line,  and  to  feel  something 
of  the  chafing  irritation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  North,  who  were  fretting 
like  staghounds  held  in  leash.  Envoys  passed  to  and  fro  between  St. 
Germain,  and  Jacobite  nobles,  priests  of  the  Church  that  had  £Ulen  oat 
of  favour  and  was  typified  as  the  Scarlet  Woman  by  a  rival  who,  though 
successful,  was  still  bitter;  plotted  with  ecclesiastical  verve  and  relish  in 
the  task;  letters  were  conveyed  in  rolls  of  innocent  lace,  plans  were  for- 
warded in  frosted  confections,  messages  were  passed  in  invisible  cypher 
that  defied  investigation.  The  times  were  dangerous ;  full  of  plot  and 
counterplot,  of  risk  and  danger,  of  fomenting  projects  and  hidden  dis- 
affection— times  in  which  men,  living  habitually  over  mines,  learned  to 
like  the  uncertainty,  and  to  think  life  flavourless  without  the  chance  of 
losing  it  any  hour ;  and  things  being  in  this  state,  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
maine deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  friend  in  power,  and 
retire  from  London  for  a  while,  perhaps  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person, 
perhaps  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause,  either  of  which  were  easier 
ensured  at  his  seat  in  the  western  counties  than  amidst  the  Whigs  of  the 
capital.  The  Castle  of  Lilliesford  is  bowered  in  the  thick  woods  of  the 
western  counties,  a  giant  pile  built  by  Norman  masons.  Troops  of  deer 
herded  under  the  gold-green  beechen-boughs,  the  sunlight  glistened 
through  the  aisles  of  the  trees,  and  quivered  down  on  to  the  thick  moss, 
and  ferns,  and  tangled  grass  that  grew  under  the  park  woodlands  ;  the 
water-lilies  clustered  on  the  river,  and  the  swans  ^'  floated  double,  swan 
and  shadow,"  under  the  leaves  that  swept  into  the  water;  then,  when 
Cecil  Castlemaine  came  down  to  share  her  father's  retirement,  as  now, 
when  her  name  and  tides  on  the  gold  plate  of  a  coffin  that  lies  witii 
others  of  her  race  in  the  mausoleum  across  the  park,  where  winter  snows 
and  summer  sun-rays  are  alike  to  those  who  sleep  within  ;  is  all  that  tells 
at  Lilliesford  of  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time  who  once  reigned  here  as 
mistress. 

The  country  was  in  its  glad  green  midsummer  beauty,  and  the  musk- 
rosebuds  bloomed  in  profuse  luxuriance  over  the  chill  marble  of  the 
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terraces,  and  scattered  their  delicate  odorous  petals  in  fragrant  showers  on 
the  sward  of  the  lawns,  when  Cecil  Castlemaine  came  down  to  what  she 
termed  her  exile.  The  morning  was  fair  and  cloudless,  its  sunheams 
pier<nng  through  the  darkest  glades  in  the  woodlands,  the  thickest  shroud 
of  the  ivy,  the  deepest-hued  pane  of  the  mullioned  windows ;  as  she 
passed  down  the  great  staircase  where  lords  and  gentlewomen  of  her 
race  gaaed  on  her  ftt>m  the  canvas  of  Lely  and  Jamesone,  Bourdain  and 
Vandyke,  crossed  the  hall  with  her  dainty  step,  so  stately  yet  so  light, 
and  standing  by  the  window  of  her  own  bower*room  was  lured  out  on 
to  the  terrace  o?erlooking  the  west  side  of  the  park.  She  made  such  a 
picture  as  Vandyke  would  have  liked  to  paint,  with  her  golden  dow  upon 
tier,  and  the  mask-roses  clustering  about  her  round  the  pilasters  of 
marble— the  white  diill  marble  to  which  Belamour  and  many  other 
of  her  lovers  of  the  court  and  town  had  often  likened  her ;  he  would 
have  lingered  lovingly  on  the  white  hand  that  rested  on  her  staghound's 
head,  would  have  caught  her  air  of  oourt-Hke  grace  and  dignity,  would 
have  painted  with  delighted  fidelity  her  deep  azure  eyes,  her  white 
proud  brow,  her  delicate  lips,  arched  haughtily  like  a  Cupid's  bow,  would 
have  picked  out  every  fold  of  her  sweeping  train,  every  play  of  light  on 
her  silken  skirts,  every  diunty  tracery  of  her  point-lace ;  yet  even  painted 
by  Sir  Anthony,  that  perfect  master  of  art  and  of  elegance,  though  more 
finished  it  could  have  hardly  been  more  faithful,  more  instinct  wiUi  grace, 
and  life,  and  dignity,  than  a  sketch  drawn  of  her  shortly  afbr  that  time 
by  one  who  loved  her  weU,  which  is  still  hanging  in  the  gallery  at 
Lilliesford,  lighted  up  by  the  afternoon  sun  when  it  streams  in  through 
the  western  windows. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  stood  on  the  terrace  looking  over  the  lawns  and 
gardens  through  the  opening  vistas  of  meeting  boughs  and  interlaced 
leaTCS  to  the  woods  and  hills  beyond,  fused  in  a  soft  mist  of  men 
and  purple,  with  her  hand  lying  carelessly  on  her  hound's  broad  head. 
She  was  a  zealous  Tory,  a  skilled  politician,  and  her  thoughts  were 
busy  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  chances  for  and  against,  of  a  cause 
that  lay  near  her  heart,  but  whose  plans  were  yet  immature,  whose 
first  coup  was  yet  tinstruck,  and  whose  well-wishers  were  sanguine  of  a 
success  they  mul  not  yet  hazarded,  though  they  hardly  ventured  to 
whisper  to  each  other  their  previous  designs  and  desires.  Her  thoughts 
were  far  away,  and  she  hardly  heeded  the  beauty  round  her,  musing  on 
schemes  and  projects  dear  to  her  party,  that  would  impenl  the  Castle- 
maine coronet,  but  would  serve  tne  only  royal  house  the  Castlemaine 
line  had  ever  in  their  hearts  acknowledged.  She  had  regretted  leaving 
the  Town,  moreover;  a  leader  of  the  mode,  a  wit,  a  woman  of  the  world, 
she  missed  her  accustomed  sphere;  she  was  no  pastoral  Phyllis,  no 
country-bom  Mistress  Fiddy,  to  pass  her  time  in  provincial  pleasures,  in 
making  cordial  waters,  in  tending  her  bean-pots,  in  preserving  her  fallen 
rose-leaves,  in  inspecting  the  confections  in  the  still-room;  as  little  was 
she  able,  like  many  fine  ladies  when  in  similar  exile,  to  while  it  away  by 
scolding  her  tirewomen,  and  sorting  a  suit  of  ribbons,  in  ordering  a  set 
of  gilded  leather  hangings  from  Chelsea  for  the  state  chambers,  and 
yawning  over  chocolate  in  her  bed  till  mid-day.  She  regretted  leaving 
the  Town,  not  for  Belamour,  nor  Argent,  nor  any  of  those  who  vwnly 
hoped,  as  they  glanced  at  the  little  mirror  in  the  lids  of  their  snufT-boxes 
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HuA  Aej  Bosglit  have  grmn  tlMmelfat,  mn  it  efor  so  fiuady,  ia  ber 
dkoughlfl;  bmi  Ibr  the  wits,  ikt  pleasitves,  ^  cheioe  diaue,  the  aoeas- 
tomed  circle  to  which  she  was  so  used,  the  eovrAy,  hrilltant  towft4ife 
where  she  was  wont  to  reiga.  So  Ae  stood  on  the  terrace  the  first 
momiog  of  her  exile,  her  thoughts  far  awa j,  with  the  loyal  geatJeraen  of 
the  Nordi,  and  the  hamsbed  court  at  St.  Grsrmaio,  the  Kds  droo^ng 
pnmdly  over  her  haughty  aztive  eyes,  and  her  lips  half  parted  widi  a  ftdnt 
smile  of  triumi^  ia  the  visiotis  limned  by  amhition  and  imaginatioOy 
while  the  wind  softly  stirred  the  neh  lace  of  her  bodice,  and  her  white 
hand  ky,  lightly  yet  firmly,  on  the  head  of  her  staghoond  She  looked 
op  at  last  as  she  heard  the  ring  of  a  horse's  hooft,  and  saw  a  sorrel^ 
ooverad  with  dost  and  foam,  spomd  vp  the  aTonne,  which,  rounding  past 
the  terrace,  swept  on  to  the  front  entrance  ;  the  sorrel  looked  well-nigli 
spent,  and  his  rider  somewhat  worn  and  languid,  as  a  aian  might  do  with 
justice  who  had  been  in  boot  and  saddle  twenty-fimr  hours  at  the  stretd^ 
scarce  stopping  for  a  stoup  of  wine;  but  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed 
down  to  his  ss^e-bow  as  he  passed  her.  ^  Was  it  the  loag^looked-fiir 
messenger  with  definite  news  from  St.  Germain  ?"  wondered  Lady  Cedl, 
as  her  hound  gave  out  a  deep-toagued  bay  of  anger  at  the  stranger. 
She  went  back  into  her  bower*room,  and  toyed  absently  with  her  flowered 
handker^e^  broidefiag  a  stalk  to  a  yiolet-leaf,  au  wondering  what 
additional  hope  -Ae  horseman  m^t  hare  brousht  to  strengthen  the 
good  Cause,  till  her  [serrants  brought  word  that  Ins  Lordsiup  prayed  the 
pleasure  of  her  presence  in  the  octagon-room.  Wherein  she  rose,  and 
swept  through  the  long  corridors,  entered  the  octagon-room,  the  sun- 
beams gathering  about  her  rich  dress  as  they  passed  through  the  stained 
glass  orMs,  and  saluted  the  new  comer,  when  her  father  presented  him 
to  her  as  their  trusty  and  welcome  friend  and  envoy.  Sir  Fvlke  Ravens* 
worth,  with  her  careless  dignity  aad  queenly  grace,  that  namdess  aor 
wlndi  was  too  highly  bred  to  be  condescension,  bat  niaikediy  and  proudly 
repelled  familiarity,  and  signed  a  pale  of  dtstanee  beyond  whien  none 
most  intrude. 

The  new  comer  was  a  tall  and  handsonra  man,  of  nolle  presenee^ 
bronzed  by  foreign  stms,  pale  and  jaded  just  now  with  hard  riding,  while 
his  dai4c  olver-laced  suit  was  splashed  and  covered  with  dust ;  but  as  ha 
bowed  low  to  her,  erUical  Cecil  Castlemaine  saw  that  not  Bdamour  htaa- 
sdf  could  have  better  grace,  not  my  Lord  MUlamoot  eouither  mien  nor 
whiter  hands,  and  listened  with  gracious  air  to  what  her  father  unfolded 
to  her  of  his  mission  from  St.  Glermain,  whither  he  had  coaae,  at  gresft 
personal  ride,  in  many  disguises,  tmd  at  breathless  speed,  to  place  in  their 
hands  a  precious  letter  in  cypher  from  James  Stuart  to  hu  well-beloved 
and  loyal  subject  Herbert  George  Earl  of  Castlemaine — a  letter  spoken 
of  with  closed  doors  and  ia  low  whiq>ers,  lojral  as  was  the  household, 
supreme  as  the  Eari  ruled  over  his  domains  of  Lillicsferd,  for  these  were 
times  when  men  mistrusted  those  of  their  own  blood,  and  when  the  very 
figures  on  the  tapestry  seemed  instinct  with  fife  to  spy  and  to  betray- 
when  they  almost  feared  the  silk  that  tied  a  mbsive  shouM  babble  of  its 
contents,  and  the  hound  that  slept  beside  them  should  read  and  tell  ikm 
thoughts.  To  leave  Lilliesfbrd  would  be  danger  to  the  Envoy  and  danger 
to  the  Cause ;  to  stay  as  guest  was  to  disarm  suspicion.  The  messenger 
who  had  brought  such  priceless  news  must  rest  within  the  iMter  of  his 
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iMif ;  too  ■meh  were  risked  by  retmrmng  to  the  French  coeet  yet  awhile^ 
or  «▼«!  by  jomuig  Mar  or  Derweniwater,  so  the  Earl  enforced  his  wffl 
vpoB  the  Ennroj,  wad  the  Enyoj  thaaked  Um,  and  aoeepted.  Perehanoe 
the  beauty,  wImmo  eyes  he  had  seen  lighten  and  proud  Intow  flush  as  she 
lead  the  royal  g^reeting  and  iojunctioD,  made  a  sojourn  near  her  presence 
aoi  distasteful ;  perdiaoee  he  cared  little  where  he  stayed  till  the  dawninr 
time  of  action  and  of  rising  should  anire,  when  he  mould  take  the  field 
jnd  fight  till  life  or  dmUh  for  the  ''  White  Rose  and  the  kmg  heads  of 
hair."  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  poor  gentkaaaa  with  no  patrimony 
but  his  name,  no  chance  of  distineti<m  save  by  his  sword;  sworn  to  a 
cause  whose  star  was  set  for  ever ;  for  many  years  his  life  had  been  of 
changing  adventure  and  siufting  dianoes,  now  fighting  with  Berwick  at 
▲bnium,  now  risking  his  life  in  some  delicate  and  dangerous  errand  for 
James  Stuart  that  could  not  hare  been  trusted  so  well  to  any  other  ofSeer 
about  St.  Germain;  gallant  to  rashness,  yet  with  much  of  die  acumen 
of  the  diplomatist,  he  was  invaluable  to  Us  Court  and  Cause;  but,  Stuart- 
ike,  men-Hke,  they  hastened  to  employ,  but  ever  forgot  to  reward  I 

Lady  Cecil,  as  we  have  seen,  missed  her  town-life,  and  did  not  over- 
£svuur  her  exile  in  the  western  counties.     To  note  down  on  her  Mather^i 
tablets  the  drowsy  hoBulies  droned  out  by  the  ohi^lain  on  a  Sabbath 
Boeu,  to  play  at  crambo,  to  talk  with  her  tirewomen  of  new  washes  for 
the  skin,  to  pass  her  hours  away  in  knotting  ? — she,  whom  Steele  might 
have  wiit  when  he  drew  his  character  of  Eudaada,  oould  while  her  eule 
with  none  of  these  inanities;  neither  could  she  consort  with  gentry  itbo 
BBeased  to  her  little  better  than  the  boors  of  a  country  wake,  who  had 
Mver  heard  of  Mr.  Spectator  and  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Cowley,  country* 
women  whose  ambition  was  in  their  cowslip-wines,  fox-hunters  move 
imerant  and  uncouth  than  the  dumb  brutes  they  followed.     Who  was 
tnere  for  miles  around  with  whom  she  could  stoop  to  associate,  with  whom 
she  cared  to  exchange  a  word  P     Madam  from  tne  vicarage,  in  her  gror- 
i«m,  learned  in  syrups,  salves,  and  possets  P     Country  I^y  Bountiful 
with  gossip  of  tlie  village  and  die  poultry-yard  ?     Provincsal  peeresses^ 
who  had  never  been  to  London  since  Queen  Anne's  coronation?    A 
f^oirearchy,  who  knew  of  no  music  save  the  coneert  of  their  stop-hounds^ 
ae  oo«rt  save  the  court  of  the  ooimty  assise,  no  literature  unless  bj 
Miracle  ^twere  Tarleton's  Jests?    None  such  as  these  could  cross  the 
inlaid  oak  parquet  of  Lilliesford,  and  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Cecil 
Castlemanie.      So  die  presence  of  the  Chevalier's  messenger  was  not 
ahegethcr  unwekxme  and  distasteful  to  her.     She  saw  him  but  littlo. 
Merely  ooaveniag  at  table  with  him  with  that  dbtant  and  dignified 
eouitesy  which  marked  her  out  from  the  light,  free,  inconsequent  manners 
in  vogue  with  other  women  of  quality  of  her  time,  u^iich  had  chilled  half 
the  aofteet  things  even  on  Belaaciour's  lips,  and  kept  the  vainest  coxcomb 
hesitating  and  abashed.     But  by  degrees  she  observed  that  the  Envor 
was  a  man  who  had  lived  in  many  countries  and  in  many  courts,  was  w^ 
icrsed  in  the  tongues  of  France  and  Italy  and  Spain — in  their  belles 
lottres  too,  moreover — and  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  good  company 
in  the  salons  of  Versailles,  in  the  audience-room  of  the  Vatican,  at  the 
rsoeptioas  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  with  the  banished  fanuly  at  St. 
Gmoaao.     fie  spoke  widi  a  high  and  sa^oine  spirit  of  the  troublous 
times  i^roachiog  and  die  beloved  Cause  whose  crisis  was  at  hand,  which 
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chimed  in  vrhh  her  humour  hetter  than  the  flippancies  of  fielamour,  the 
airy  nothings  of  Siillamont.  He  was  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  poor 
gentleman  who,  named  to  her  in  the  town,  would  have  had  never  a  word 
from  stately  Cecil  Castlemaine,  and  would  have  been  unnoted  amidst 
the  crowding  beaux  who  clustered  round  to  hold  her  fan  and  hear  how 
she  had  been  pleasured  with  the  drolleries  of  Grief  a  la  mode;  but  down 
in  the  western  counties  she  deigned  to  listen  to  the  Prince's  ofiBoer,  to 
smile— a  smile  beautiful  when  it  came  on  her  proud  lips,  as  the  play  of 
lifi^ht  on  the  opals  of  her  jewelled  stomacher-— nay,  even  to  be  amused 
when  he  spoke  of  the  women  of  foreign  courts,  to  be  interested  when  he 
told,  which  was  but  reluctantly,  of  his  own  perils,  escapes,  and  adven- 
tures, to  discourse  with  him,  riding  home  under  the  beech  avenues  from 
hawking,  or  standing  on  the  western  terrace  at  curfew  to  watch  the  sun- 
set, of  many  things  on  which  the  nobles  of  the  Mall  and  the  gentlemeu 
about  St  James's  had  never  been  allowed  to  share  her  opinions.  For 
Lady  Cecil  was  deeply  read  (unusually  deeply  for  her  day,  since  fine 
ladies  of  her  rank  and  fashion  mostly  contented  themselves  with  skimming 
a  romance  of  Scuderi's,  or  an  act  oi  Aurungzebe) ;  but  she  rarely  spoke  of 
those  things,  save  perchance  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Addison,  who,  though 
a  Whig,  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar ;  to  little  Mr.  Pope,  who  bated 
hb  bitterness  with  her  ;  or  to  Henry  St  John,  the  brilliant,  the  dazzling^ 
the  matchless,  at  once  the  Catullus  and  the  Demosthenes,  the  Aloibiades 
and  the  Plato,  the  Horace  and  the  Mecnnas  of  England,  to  whom  Eng- 
land, characteristically  grateful  and  appreciative,  gave— impeachment  and 
attainder !  Fulke  Ravensworth  never  flattered  her,  moreover,  and  flattery 
was  a  honeyed  confection  of  which  she  had  long  been  cloyed ;  he  even 
praised  boldly  before  her  other  women  of  beauty  and  grace  whom  he  bad 
seen  at  Versailles,  at  Sceaux,  and  at  St.  Germain;  neither  did  he  defer  to 
her  perpetually,  but  where  he  difl*ered  would  combat  her  sentiments 
courteously  but  firmly.  Though  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  action,  he  had 
an  admirable  skill  at  the  limner's  art— could  read  to  her  the  Divina 
Commedia,  or  the  comedies  of  Lope  da'  Vega,  and  transfer  crabbed  Latin 
and  abstruse  Greek  into  elegant  English  for  her  pleasure;  thou&^h  a  beg- 
gared gentleman  of  most  precanous  fortunes,  he  would  speak  of  life  and 
its  chances,  of  the  Cause  and  its  perils,  with  a  gallant,  high-souled,  san- 
guine daring,  which  she  found  preferable  to  the  lisped  languor  of  the 
men  of  the  town,  who  had  no  better  campaigns  than  laying  siege  to  a 
prude,  cared  for  no  other  weapons  than  tlieir  toilettes  and  snuff-boxes^ 
and  sought  no  other  excitement  than  a  coup  d'^lat  with  the  lion-tumblers. 
On  the  whole,  through  these  long  midsummer  days,  Lady  Cecil  found 
the  Envoy  from  St.  Germain  a  companion  that  did  not  suit  her  ill, 
sought  less  the  solitude  of  her  bower-room,  and  listened  graciously  to 
him  in  the  long  twilight  hours,  while  the  evening  dews  gathered  in  the 
cups  of  the  musk-roses,  and  the  star-rays  began  to  quiver  on  the  water- 
lilies  floating  on  the  river  below,  that  murmured  along,  with  endless 
song,  under  the  beechen-boughs.  A  certain  softness  stole  over  her,  re- 
laxing the  cold  hauteur  of  which  fielamour  had  so  often  complained, 
giving  a  nameless  charm,  supplying  a  nameless  something,  lacking  be- 
fore, in  the  beauty  of  Cecil  Castlemaine.  She  would  stroke,  half  sadly, 
the  smooth  feathers  of  her  tartaret  falcon  Gabrielle  when  Fulke  Ravens- 
worth  brought  her  the  bird  from  the  ostreger's  wrist,  with  its  azure 
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relvet  bood,  and  silver  bells  and  jesses.  She  would  wonder,  as  she 
glanced  through  Comeille  or  Congreye,  Philips  or  Petrarcai  what  it 
was  this  passion  of  love  of  which  they  all  treated,  on  which  they  all 
tamed,  no  matter  how  different  Aeir  strain  ;  and  now  and  then  would 
come  over  her  cheek  and  brow  a  faint  fitful  wavering  flush,  delicate 
and  changing  as  the  flush  from  the  rose-hued  reflexions  of  western 
clouds  on  a  statue  of  Pharos  marble,  and  then  she  would  start  and  rouse 
herself,  and  wonder  what  she  ailed,  and  grow  once  more  haughty, 
calm,  stately  Cecil  Castlemaine,  daizling,  but  chill  as  the  Castlemaine 
diamonds  tnat  she  wore.  So  the  summer-time  passed,  and  the  autumn 
came,  the  corn-lands  brown  with  harvest,  the  haiel-copses  strewn  with 
fallen  nuts,  the  beech-leaves  turning  into  reddened  gold.  As  the  wheat 
ripened  but  to  meet  the  sickle,  as  the  nuts  grew  but  to  fall,  as  the  leaves 
turned  to  g^ld  but  to  wither,  so  the  sanguine  hopes,  the  fond  ambitions 
of  men,  strengthened  and  matured  only  to  fade  into  dbappointment  and 
destruction  !  Four  months  had  sped  by  smce  the  Prince's  messenger  had 
come  to  Lilliesford — months  that  had  gone  swiftly  with  him  as  some 
sweet  delicious  dream ;  and  the  time  had  ceme  when  he  had  orders  to 
ride  north,  secretly  and  swiftly,  speak  with  Mr.  Forster  and  other  een« 
Uemen  concerned  in  the  meditated  rising,  and  convey  despatches  and  in- 
structions to  the  Elarl  of  Mar,  for  Prince  James  was  projecting  soon  to 
join  his  loyal  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  the  critical  moment  was  dose 
at  hand,  the  moment  when,  to  Fulke  Ravensworth's  high  and  sanguine 
courage,  victory  seemed  certain ;  failure — if  no  treachery  marred,  no  dis- 
sension weakened — impossible  ;  to  which  he  looked  for  honour,  success, 
distinction,  that  should  g^ve  him  claim  and  title  to  aspire— trAere  ? 
Strong  man,  cool  soldier  though  he  was,  he  shrank  firom  drawine  his 
fiemcieia  future  out  from  the  golden  base  of  immature  hope,  lest  he  should 
see  it  with^  upon  closer  sight.  He  was  but  a  landless  soldier,  with 
nothing  but  his  sword  and  his  honour,  and  kings  be  knew  were  slow  to 
pay  back  benefits,  or  recollect  the  hands  that  hewed  them  free  passage 
to  their  thrones. 

Cecil  Casdemiune  stood  within  the  window  of  her  bower-room,  the  red 
light  of  the  October  sun  glittering  on  her  gold-broidered  skirt  and  her 
corsage  sewn  with  pearls  and  emeralds;  her  long  white  hand  was  pressed 
lightly  on  her  bosom,  as  though  some  pain  were  throbbing  there ;  it  vras 
new  Uiis  unrest,  this  weariness,  this  vague  weight  that  hung  upon  her ; 
it  was  the  perils  of  their  Cause,  she  told  herself ;  the  risks  her  father  ran : 
it  was  weak,  childish,  unworthy  a  Castlemaine !  Still  the  pain  throbbed 
there.  Her  hound,  asleep  beside  her,  raised  his  head  witn  a  low  growl 
as  a  step  intruded  on  the  sanctity  of  the  bower-room,  then  composed  him- 
self again  to  slumber,  satisfied  it  was  no  foe.  His  mistress  turned  slowly ; 
she  Imew  the  horses  waited ;  she  had  shunned  this  ceremony  of  farewell, 
and  never  thought  he  would  be  bold  enough  to  venture  here,  where  none 
came — not  even  the  Earl — without  permission  sought  and  gained. 

''Lady  Cecil,  I  could  not  go  upon  my  way  without  one  word  of 
parting.     Pardon  me  if  I  have  been  too  rasn  to  seek  it  here." 

Why  was  it  that  his  brief  frank  words  ever  pleased  her  better  than 
Belamour's  most  honeyed  phrases,  Millamont's  suavest  periods  ?  Lady 
Cecil  scarcely  could  have  told,  save  that  there  were  in  them  an  earnest- 
ness and  trutii  new  and  rare  to  her  ear  and  to  her  heart 
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She  pressed  her  hmnd  doser  on  die  <^>al8 — the  pierref  de  milhear — 
flikdfimled: 

*^  Assare^  I  wish  yoa  God  speed.  Sir  Folke,  and  stie  ksiie  &om 
aU  perils."  ^ 

He  bowed  low;  then  raised  himself  to  fats  fbUest  height,  Mid  stood 
heside  her,  watehing  the  light  play  upon  the  opals  : 

**  That  is  aU  yoa  Tooehsafe  me  ?*' 

**  AU  f"  Her  acure  eyes  turned  haughtily  upon  him.  The  pride  of 
the  Castlemaines  was  op  in  arms.  ^  It  is  as  mnch  as  you  would  daim^ 
sir,  is  it  not  P     It  is  more  than  I  would  say  to  many." 

*^  Your  pardon — ^it  <s  more  than  I  should  claim  if  prudenee  were  e^er 
by,  if  reason  always  ruled  t  I  haye  do  right  to  ask  more,  seek  for,  eren 
insh  for,  more ;  such  petitions  may  only  be  addressed  by  men  of  wealdi 
and  of  high  title :  a  famdless  sokner  should  haye  no  pride  to  sting,  no 
heart  to  wound ;  ther  are  the  prerogatiye  of  a  happier  fortune." 

Her  lips  turned  white,  but  she  answered  haughtOy,  the  crimson  light 
flashing  in  her  jewels,  heirlooms  priceless  and  hereditary,  like  her  beauty 
and  her  pride : 

**  This  is  strange  language,  sir  t     I  fail  to  apprehend  yon.*' 

<<Y<ra  haye  neyer  thought  that  I  ran  a  dviger  deadlier  than  tiiat 
iHiieJh  I  haye  eyer  risked  on  any  field  ?  Yon  haye  neyer  guessed  that  I 
haye  had  the  madaess,  the  presumption,  the  crime — it  may  be  in  your 
eyes — toloyeyou?" 

The  eolonr  flushed  to  her  ftce,  crimsoning  even  her  brow,  and  then 
fled  back.  Her  first  instinct  was  pride — a  beggared  gentleman,  a  land- 
less  soldier,  spoke  to  her  of  loye! — of  loye! — which  Belamow  had 
barely  had  countfe  to  whisper  of;  which  none  had  dared  to  sue  of  her 
in  return.  He  had  yentured  to  ieel  this  for  her!  he  had  yentnred  to 
speak  of  this  to  her!  Rayensworth  saw  the  rising  resentment,  the 
haughty  pride  spoken  in  eyery  line  of  her  delicate  face,  as  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  beating  rapidly  under  the  filmy  laoe,  and 
stopped  her  as  she  would  have  spoken. 

**  Watt !  I  know  all  you  would  reply.  You  think  it  mfinite  daring, 
presumption  that  merits  highest  reproof *' 

She  turned  towards  him,  her  face  white,  but  set  in  haughty  pride : 

^  Since  you  diyined  so  justly,  it  wnre  pity  you  subjected  yourself  and 
me  to  this  most  useless,  most  unexpected  interview.     Why ** 

**  Whyf  Because,  perchance,  in  this  life  you  will  see  my  face  no 
moi!«,  and  yon  will  ^nk  gently,  mercifully  of  my  ofience  (if  offence  it 
be  to  k>ye  you  more  than  life,  and  only  less  than  honour)  when  yon 
know  that  I  haye  fiidlen  for  the  Cause,  with  your  name  in  my  heart,  held 
only  the  dearer  because  neyer  on  my  lips  I  Sincere  loye  can  be  no  insult 
to  whomsoeyer  nroffsred ;  Elizabeth  Stuart  saw  no  shame  to  her  in  die 
deyotion  of  William  Crayen!" 

Cecil  Castiemaine  stood  in  the  crimson  glory  of  the  autumn  sunset, 
her  proud  head  erect,  her  haughty  Kps  compressed,  her  pride  unshaken, 
but  her  heart  stirred  strangely  and  unwontedly.  It  smote  t^e  one  with 
bitter  pain,  to  think  a  landless  soldier  should  thus  dare  to  speak  of  what 
princes  and  dukes  had  almost  ^red  to  whisper ;  what  had  she  done^ 
what  had  she  sud,  to  giye  him  license  for  such  liberty?  It  stirred  the 
other  with  a  tremulous  warmth,  a  yague,  sweet  pleasure,  that  were  neyer 
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I  tlMTO  belbre;  but  tkat  «be  seoated  iaftantly  as  weaknefn,  UAj^ 
ighmaementy  in  ibe  Last  of  tiie  OMtlemunes. 

He  saiw  w^  enougk  what  passed  within  her,  what  made  her  eyes  M 
troubled,  yet  htit  brow  and  lips  so  proadly  set,  and  he  bent  nearer  to- 
wvds  her,  the  great  lore  that  was  in  him  trembling  in  his  voioe : 

^  Lady  Cecil,  hear  me !  If  in  the  coming  straggle  I  win  disdnetioDy 
honour,  rank — ^if  victory  come  to  ns,  and  the  King  we  serve  remember 
me  in  his  prosperity  as  he  does  now  in  his  adversity — if  I  can  meet  yoa 
heieaiWr  with  tidings  of  triomph  and  saocess,  my  name  made  one  which 
England  breathes  with  praise  and  pride,  hononrs  gained  sndi  as  even 
ymt  will  deem  worthy  of  yonr  line — then — then— wtU  you  let  me  speak 
«f  what  yoa  reluse  to  broken  to  now — then  may  I  come  to  you  and 
seek  a  gentler  answer  P^ 

She  looked  for  a  moment  npon  his  face,  as  it  bent  towards  her  in  tfie 
nkBaaee  of  the  sonset  light,  the  hope  that  hopet^  all  things  glistening 
in  his  eyes,  the  high-soaled  daring  of  a  gallant  and  sangpnine  spirit  fln^ 
ing  his  brow,  ^e  kmd  throbs  of  his  heart  aodible  in  the  stillness  around, 
and  her  proad  azore  eyes  grew  softer,  her  haughty  Kps  quivered  for  an 
instant.     Then  she  turned  towards  him  with  her  queenly  g^raoe : 

It  vras  8p<A:en  widi  stately  dignity,  though  scarce  above  her  breaA; 
hot  the  blush  that  wavered  in  her  cheek  was  but  the  lovefier,  for  the 
pride  that  woald  not  let  her  eyes  droop  nor  her  tears  rise ;  would  not  let 
her  utter  one  eofter  word.  That  one  word  cost  her  much.  That  single 
utterance  was  much  from  Cecil  Castlemaine. 

Her  handkerchief  lay  at  her  feet,  a  delicate,  costly  toy  of  lace,  em- 
broidered with  her  shield  and  chifTre;  he  stooped  and  raised  it,  and 
thrust  it  in  his  breast  to  treasure  it  ^lere. 

^  If  I  fin],  I  send  this  back  in  token  that  I  renounce  all  hope ;  if  I  can 
come  to  you  with  honour  and  with  feme,  this  AbXI  be  my  gage  that  I  may 
speak,  diat  you  will  listen  T' 

She  bowed  her  head,  her  stately  head,  ever  held  haughtily,  as  tiiouffh 
every  crown  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  circle  it ;  his  hot  lips  Ungered  m 
a  moment  on  her  hand ;  then  Cecil  Castlemune  stood  alone  in  the  win- 
dow of  her  bower-room,  her  hand  pressed  again  upon  the  opals  under 
wyeh  her  heart  was  beating  with  a  dull,  weary  pain,  her  aiure  eye^ 
teaiiess  and  proud,  looking  out  over  the  landscape,  where  the  golden 
leaves  were  fislling  £ist,  and  the  river,  tossing  sadly  dead  branches  on  its 
waves,  was  bemoaning  in  plmntive  language  the  summer  days  gone  l^. 

Two  months  went  by,  the  beech-boughs,  black  and  sear,  creaked  in  Ifae 
Ueak  December  winds  that  sighed  through  firoaen  ferns  and  over  the 
couches  of  i^ivering  deer,  the  snow  drifted  up  on  the  marWe  terrace,  and 
ice-drops  clung  where  the  warm  rosy  petals  of  the  musk-rosebuds  had 
nestled.  Across  the  country  came  terrible  whispers  that  struck  the  hearts 
of  men  of  loyal  &ith  to  the  White  Rose  with  a  bolt  of  ice-cold  terror  and 
despair.  Messengers  riding  in  hot  haste,  open-mouthed  peasantB  gosnp- 
mg  by  die  village  forge,  horsemen  who  tarried  for  a  breathless  rest  at 
alehouse  doors.  Whig  divines  who  returned  thanks  for  God's  most  graoious 
mercy  in  vou<^afing  victory  to  the  strong,  all  told  the  tale,  idl  spread  die 
news  of  dw  drawn  battle  of  Sheriff-Muir,  of  die  surrender  under  Preston 
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walls,  of  the  flight  of  Prince  James  before  Argyll.  The  tidings  came  one 
by  one  to  Lilliesford,  where  my  Lord  Earl  was  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  North  to  set  up  the  royal  stand- 
ard, broidered  by  his  daughter's  hands,  in  the  western  counties,  and  pro- 
claim James  III.  "  sovereign  lord  and  king  of  the  realms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  The  tidings  came  to  Lilliesford,  and  Cecil  Castlemaine 
clenched  her  white  jewelled  hands  in  passionate  anguish  that  a  Stuart 
should  have  fled  before  the  traitor  of  Argyll,  instead  of  dying  with  his 
face  towards  the  rebel  crew;  that  men  haa  lived  who  could  choose  sur- 
render instead  of  heroic  death;  that  $he  had  not  been  there,  at  Preston, 
to  shame  them  with  a  woman's  reading  of  courage  and  of  loyalty,  and 
show  them  how  to  fell  with  a  doomed  city  rather  than  yield  capdve  to  a 
foe!  Her  azure  eyes  were  tearless,  but  her  haughty  lips  were  blanched 
white.  Perhaps  amidst  her  grief  for  her  Prince  and  for  his  Cause  mingled 
the  deadliest  thought  of  all-— a  memory  of  a  briglit  proud  hc»  fluuied 
with  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  high  and  gallant  spirit,  that  had  bent  towards 
her  with  tender  love  and  touching  gprace  a  month  before,  and  that  might 
now  be  lying  pale  and  cold,  turned  upwards  to  the  winter  stars,  on  the 
field  of  Sberiff-Mmr. 

A  year  rolled  by.  Twelve  months  had  fled  since  the  gilded  carriage  of 
the  Castlemaines,  with  the  lordly  blazonment  upon  its  panels,  its  princely 
retinue  and  stately  pomp,  had  come  down  into  the  western  counties.  The 
bones  were  crumbling  white  in  the  coffins  in  the  Tower,  and  the  skulls 
over  Temple-bar  had  bleached  white  in  winter  snows  and  spring-tide 
suns ;  Kenmuir  had  gone  to  a  sleep  that  knew  no  wakening,  and  Der- 
wentwater  had  laid  his  fair  young  head  down  for  a  thankless  cause ;  the 
heather  bloomed  over  the  mounds  of  dead  on  the  plains  of  Sheriff-Moir, 
and  the  yellow  gorse  blossomed  under  the  city  walls  of  Preston. 

Another  summer  Iiad  dawned,  bright  and  laughing,  over  England ;  none 
the  less  fair  for  human  lives  laid  down,  for  human  hopes  crushed  out ; 
daisies  powdering  the  turf  sodden  with  human  blood,  bixds  carolling  their 
song  over  graves  of  heaped-up  dead.  The  musk-roses  tossed  their  delicate 
heads  again  amidst  the  marble  pilasters,  and  the  hawthorn  boughs  shook 
their  fntgrant  buds  into  the  river  at  Lilliesford,  the  purple  hills  lay 
wrapped  in  sunny  mist,  and  hyacinth  bells  mingled  with  the  tangled 

Kand  fern  under  the  woodland  shades,  where  the  red  deer  nestled 
^  ^  ly.  Herons  plumed  their  silvery  wings  down  by  the  water-side, 
Swallows  circled  in  sultry  air  above  the  great  bell-tower,  and  wood* 
pigeons  cooed  with  soft  love-notes  among  the  leafy  branches.  Yet  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  last  of  her  race,  sole  owner  of  the  lands  that 
spread  around  her,  stood  on  the  rose-terrace,  finding  no  joy  in  the  sun- 
light about  her,  no  melody  in  the  song  of  the  birds. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  was  the  last  of  her  name;  her  father,  broken- 
hearted at  the  news  from  Dumblain  and  Preston,  had  died  the  very  day 
after  his  lodgment  in  the  Tower.  There  was  no  heir  male  of  his  Ime, 
and  the  title  had  passed  to  his  daughter ;  there  had  been  thoughts  of 
confiscation  and  attainder,  but  others,  unknown  to  her,  solicited  what  she 
scorned  to  ask  for  herself,  and  the  greed  of  the  hungry  *<  Hanoverian 
pack"  spared  the  lands  and  the  revenues  of  Lilliesford.  In  haughty 
pride,  in  lonely  mourning,  the  fairest  beauty  of  the  Court  and  Town  with- 
drew agun  to  the  solitude  of  her  western  counties,  and  tarried  there^ 
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dwelling  amidst  her  women  and  her  almost  regal  household,  proud, 
moomful,  and  alone,  in  the  sacred  solitude  of  grief,  wherein  none  might 
intrude.  She  stood  on  the  rose-terrace,  as  she  had  stood  the  June  before, 
looking  far  away  over  to  the  golden  haze,  where  hills  and  woodland  met. 
Proud  Cecil  Castlemaine  was  yet  prouder  than  of  yore;  alone  in  her 
haughty  solitude,  sorrowing  for  her  ruined  Cause  and  exiled  King,  she 
would  hold  converse  with  none  of  those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  drawing 
down  the  disastrous  fate  she  mourned,  and  only  her  staghound  could 
have  seen  tears  in  the  azure  eyes  when  she  bent  down  to  him,  or 
Gabrielle  the  falcon  felt  the  white  hand  tremble  when  it  stroked  her 
folded  wings.  She  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  over  her  spreading 
lands,  not  the  water-lilies  on  the  river  below,  whiter  than  her  lips,  pressed 
proudly  and  painfully  together.  Perhaps  she  repented  of  certain  haughty 
words,  spoken  to  one  whom  now  she  would  never  again  behold — perhaps 
she  thought  of  that  delicate  toy  that  was  to  have  been  brought  back  in 
victory  and  hope,  that  now  might  lie  stained  and  stiffened  with  blood 
next  a  lifeless  heart,  for  never  a  word  in  the  twelve  months  gone  by  had 
there  come  to  Lilliesford  as  tidings  of  Fulke  Ravensworth.  Her  pride 
was  dear  to  her,  dearer  than  aught  else ;  she  had  spoken  as  was  her  right 
to  speak,  she  had  done  what  became  a  Castlemaine ;  it  would  have  been 
weakness  to  have  acted  otherwise ;  what  was  he— a  landless  soldier- 
that  he  should  have  dared  as  he  had  dared  ?  Yet  the  sables  she  wore  were 
not  solely  for  the  dead  Earl,  not  solely  for  the  lost  Stuarts  the  hot  mist 
that  would  blind  the  eyes  of  Cecil  Castlemaine,  as  hours  swelled  to  days, 
and  days  to  months,  and  she — the  flattered  beauty  of  the  Court  and  Town 
— stayed  in  self-chosen  solitude  in  her  halls  of  Lilliesford,  still  unwedded 
and  nnwon.  The  noon  hours  chimed  from  the  bell-tower,  and  the  sunny 
beauty  of  the  morning  but  weighed  with  heavier  sadness  on  her  heart ; 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  busy  hum  of  the  gnats,  the  joyous  ring  of  the 
silver  bell  round  her  pet  fawn's  neck,  as  it  darted  from  her  side  under  the 
drooping  boughs — none  touched  an  answering  chord  of  gladness  in  her. 
She  stood  looking  over  her  stretching  woodlands  in  deep  thought,  so  deep 
that  she  heard  no  step  over  the  lawn  beneath,  nor  saw  the  frightened 
rush  of  the  deer,  as  a  boy,  crouching  among  the  tangled  ferns,  sprang 
up  from  his  hiding-place  under  the  beechen-branches,  and  stood  on  the 
terrace  before  her,  craving  her  pardon  in  childish,  yet  fearless  tones. 
She  tamed,  bending  on  him  her  azure  eyes  (those  haughty  eyes  which 
had  made  the  over-bold  glance  of  princes  rail  abashed).  The  boy  was  but 
a  little  tatterdemalion  to  have  ventured  thus  abruptly  Into  the  presence 
of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine ;  still  it  was  with  some  touch  of  a  page's 
grace  that  he  bowed  before  her. 

"  Lady,  I  crave  your  pardon,  but  my  master  bade  me  watch  for  you, 
though  I  watched  till  midnight" 

"Your  master!" 

A  flush,  warm  as  that  on  the  leaves  of  the  musk-roses,  rose  to  her  face 
for  an  instant,  then  faded  as  suddenly.  The  boy  did  not  notice  her  words, 
but  went  on  in  an  eager  whisper,  glancing  anxiously  round,  as  a  hare 
would  glance  fearing  the  hunters. 

"  And  told  me  when  I  saw  you  not  to  speak  his  name,  but  only  to  give 
you  this  as  his  gage,  that  though  all  else  is  lost  he  has  not  forgot  his 
honour  nor  t/our  will." 
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Cecil  Ca»tlem«iD«  spoke  no  word,  but  she  atretohed  oui  bet  IimmI  and 
took  it — ^hftr  ow&  costly  toy  of  cambric  and  lace,  witk  bet  braidtied 
sbield  aad  chi£&e— pressiBg  it  against  ber  bieaat,  ber  lipa  wmssed  ekacr 
together,  tbat  ^  boy  migbt  not  note  bow  tiiey  tsemUed^  tbougib  bar 
TOice  sounded  hoarse  and  broken. 

«  Your  master !     Tben— be  Utcs?" 

^  Lady,  be  bade  me  say  no  more.  Yon  ba?e  bia  message ;  I  amst  t^ 
no  fortber." 

She  laid  her  band  i^n  bb  sbouldery  a  ligbt^  soow-wbite  ddioata  baa^ 
yet  one  tbat  held  him  now  in  a  clasp  of  steeL 

^  Child !  answer  me  at  your  penl !  Tell  me  of  biim  wham  yoa  call 
your  master.     Tell  me  all — quick— -quick  T 

^  You  are  bis  friend?" 

<<  His  friend?     My  Heaven  I     Speak  on  r 

*<  He  bade  me  tell  no  more  on  peril  of  bis  heaviest  ai^ct ;  but  if  yoa 
mre  his  friend  I  sure  may  npeak  what  you  should  know  without  mew  It 
is  a  poor  friend,  lady,  who  has  need  to  ask  whether  another  be  dead  or 
livrngr 

The  scarlet  bk>od  flamed  in  Cecil  Castlemaine*8  Uanehed  &ee,  her 
aaure  eyes  lit  up  in  anger,  and  she  signed  him  ^  with  impetuoaa  com^ 
mand ;  she  was  unused  to  disobedience,  and  the  diild's  wofds  cut  ber  to 
the  quick. 

"  Sir  Fulke  sails  for  the  French  coast  to-morrow  night,"  the  boy  went 
on,  in  tremulous  baste.  '*  He  was  left  for  dead — our  men  ran  one  way, 
and  Argyll's  men  the  other— on  the  fleld  of  Sheriff-Muir ;  and  smre  if 
be  bad  not  been  strong  indeed,  he  would  have  died  tbat  awfril  night,  un- 
tended,  on  the  bleak  moor,  with  the  winds  roaring  round  him,  and  bia 
life  ebbing  away.  He  was  not  one  of  those  ithofiid;  you  know  tbat  of 
him  if  you  know  aught.  We  got  him  away  belcxre  dawn,  Donald  and  I, 
awl  hid  him  in  a  sluelding ;  he  was  in  the  fever  tben,  and  knew  nothing 
tbat  was  done  to  him,  only  he  kept  that  bit  of  lace  in  his  band  fsc  weeka 
and  weeks,  and  would  not  let  us  stir  it  from  bis  grasp.  What  magic 
there  was  in  it  we  wondered  often,  but  'twas  a  magic,  mayhaps  that  got 
bim  well  at  last;  it  wae  an  even  dianoe  but  that  he'd  ^ed,  God 
bless  bim !  though  we  did  what  best  we  eould.  We've  been  wanderiBg 
in  the  H^hlai^  all  the  year,  hiding  here  and  tarrying  there.  My 
master  sets  no  count  unon  bis  life.  Sure  I  tlttnk  he  thankfl  us  little  for 
getting  him  through  tae  fever  of  the  wounds,  but  be  eould  not  have 
borne  to  be  pinioned,  you  know,  lady,  like  a  thief,  and  hung  up  by  the 
brutes  of  Whigs,  as  a  butdier  bsjogs  sheep  in  the  sbamblesl  The  wont 
of  the  danger's  over — they've  had  their  fill  of  the  slaughter;  but  we  sail 
to-morrow  night  for  the  French  coast — England's  no  place  fer  my 
master." 

Cecil  Castlemaine  let  go  her  hold  upon  the  boy,  and  hes  band  closed 
convulsively  upon  the  dainty  handkerdMef — ^her  gage  sent  so  faitbfally 
back  to  ber !  The  child  looked  upon  her  face;  perchance,  in  bis  mastw s 
delirium,  he  had  caught  some  knowledge  of  the  story  that  hung  to  that 
broidered  toy. 

<*  If  you  are  his  Mend,  lady,  doubtless  you  have  some  last  word  to 
sand  him?" 

Cecil  Castlemaine,  proudest  beauty  of  the  Peerage^  whem  nothii^ 
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moiredy  whom  noihiBg  aofleMd^  bcHvod  her  hctd  al  th»  timfU  qmrtian, 
her  heari  if netling  sordj^  her  Itpe  aei  together  in  WMwerviBg  pride,  m 
mist  before  her  baaghty  ejee,  the  hcoidered  shMd  upon  her  handkei- 
chief^the  shield  of  her  stately  and  unyielding  race  — •  prened  cloee 
against  her  breast. 

*'  You  have  no  word  for  him,  lady  f " 

Her  lips  parted ;  she  signed  him  away  with  one  proud  wave  of  her 
delicate  hand.  Wae  this  child  to  see  her  yieUing  to  sveh  weakness  ? 
Had  she^  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  no  better  piid%  bo  better  atxeogth, 
no  better  power  of  resolve,  than  this  ? 

The  boy  lingered,  then  tamed  slowly  away. 

<<  I  will  tell  Sir  Fulke  then,  kMiy,  that  the  rained  have  no  friends?*' 

Whiter  and  prouder  still  grew  the  delieate  beaotr  of  Cecil  CasUe- 
maine's  £Me;  closer  i^;ainst  h«r  heart  she  pressed  her  Ivoidered  haadker* 
chief— thenr— she  raised  her  stately  head,  haughtily  as  she  had  used  to 
glance  over  a  glittering  Court,  where  eadi  voice  murmured  praise  of  hsr 
k>veline6s  and  reproach  of  her  eoldnese— and  placed  the  fragile  toy  of  Um 
back  in  the  boy's  hands! 

"  Go^  seek  your  master,  and  give  him  thb  in  gage  that  their  calamity 
makes  friends  more  dear  to  uf  than  their  soceees.  Go^  he  will  know  ita 
meaning !" 

In  place  of  the  noon  chimes  the  eurfew  was  ringing  from  the  belL 
tower,  the  swallows  were  goae  to  roost  amidst  the  ivy,  and  the  herona 
slept  with  their  heads  under  their  silvery  wii^  ^jmoog  the  rushes  by  the 
river-side,  the  feme  and  wild  hyacinths  were  damp  with  evening  dew, 
and  the  summer  starl^ht  glistened  amidst  the  quivering  woodfamd  leavea. 
There  was  the  silence  of  coming  oigfat  over  the  vast  forest  glades,  and 
BO  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  song  of  the  grasshopper  stirring 
the  tangled  grasses,  or  the  sweet  low  sigh  of  the  west  wind  fitfrning  the 
beUs  of  the  flowers.  Cecil  Castlemaine  stood  onee  more  on  the  rose* 
terrace^  shrouded  in  the  dense  twilight  shade  flung  from  above  by  the 
beech-boagh&  Her  white  hands,  with  their  diamonds  gleaming  bright 
as  the  dew  in  the  hyacinth-beUs,  were  denched  together,  her  fiice  was 
white  and  set  in  its  delicate,  hai^ghty  beauty ;  she  stood  waiting,  list^i- 
ing,  catclung  every  rustle  of  the  leaves,  every  tremor  of  the  heads  of  the 
roses,  yet  hearing  nothing  in  the  stillness  around  but  the  quick,  uncertain 
throbs  of  her  heart  beating  like  the  winsp  of  a  caged  bird  under  its  costly 
lace.  Pride  was  forgotten  at  length,  and  she  only  remembered — fear  and 
love.  In  the  silence  and  the  solitude  came  a  step  that  she  knew,  came  a 
presence  that  she  felt.  Proud  Cecil  Castlemaine  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  hands ;  it  was  new  to  her  this  weakness,  this  terror,  this  anguish  of 
joy ;  she  sought  to  calm  herself,  to  steel  herself,  to  summon  back  her 
pride,  her  strength ;  she  scorned  herself  for  it  all ! — His  hand  touched 
her,  his  voice  fell  on  her  ear  once  more,  eager,*  breathless,  broken. 

**  Cecil !  Cecil !  is  this  true  ?  Is  my  ruin  thrice  blessed,  or  am  I  mad, 
and,  in  delirium,  dream  of  heaven?" 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  her  old  proud  glance,  her 
haughty  lips  trembling  with  words  that  all  her  pride  could  not  summon 
into  speecn ;  then  her  azure  eyes  filled  with  warm,  blinding  tears,  and 
softened  to  new  beauty,  a  world  of  woman's  tenderness  and  love  flushing 
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her  face  and  trembling  on  her  lips; — scarce  louder  than  the  sigh  of 
the  wind  among  the  flower-bells  came  her  words  to  Fulke  Ravensworth's 
ear,  as  her  hot  tears  fell  on  his  hand,  and  her  haughty  head  bowed  on 
his  breast : 

"  Stay,  stay !  or,  if  you  fly,  your  exile  shall  be  my  exile,  your  danger 
my  danger!" 

The  cobweb  handkerchief  with  its  broidered  shield  is  a  treasured  heir- 
loom to  her  descendants  now,  and  fair  women  of  her  race,  who  inherit  from 
her  her  azure  eyes  and  her  queenly  grace,  will  recal  how  the  proudest 
Countess  of  their  line  loved  a  ruined  gentleman  so  well  that  she  was 
wedded  to  him  at  even,  in  her  private  chapel,  at  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
peril,  his  lowest  fortune,  and  went  with  him  across  the  seas  till  friendly 
intercession  in  high  places  gained  them  royal  permission  to  dwell  again 
at  Lilliesford  unmolested;  and  how  it  was  ever  noticeable  to  those 
who  murmured  at  her  coldness  and  her  pride,  that  Cecil  Castlemaine, 
haughty  as  of  yore  to  all  the  world  beside,  would  seek  her  husband's 
smile,  and  love  to  meet  his  eyes,  and  cherish  her  beauty  for  his  sake,  and 
be  restless  in  his  absence,  even  for  the  short  span  of  a  day,  with  a  softer 
and  more  clinging  tenderness  than  was  found  in  many  weaker,  many 
humbler  women* 

They  are  gone  now  the  men  and  women  of  that  generation,  and  their 
voices  come  only  to  us  through  the  faint  echo  of  their  written  words.  In 
summer  nights  the  old  beech-trees  toss  their  leaves  in  the  silvery  light 
of  the  stars,  and  the  river  flows  on  unchanged,  with  the  ceaseless,  mourn- 
ful burden  of  its  mystic  song,  the  same  now  as  in  the  midsummer  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  Cecil  Castlemaine*s  haughty  eyes  drooped 
at  her  lover's  glance,  and  her  proud  heart  beat  tremulously  at  his  nrst 
embrace.  The  cobweb  handkerchief  lies  before  me  to-night,  with  its 
broidered  shield  and  chiffre,  passed  to  other  hands,  dropped  unwittingly 
by  Blanche  in  girlish  thoughtlessness,  the  same  now  as  long  ago,  when 
it  was  treasured  close  and  lovingly  in  Fulke  Ravensworth's  breast,  and 
held  by  him  dearer  than  all  save  his  honour  and  his  word.  So,  things 
pulseless  and  passionless  endure,  and  human  fife  passes  away  as  swiftly 
as  a  song  dies  off  from  the  air — as  quickly  succeeded,  and  as  quickly  for- 
got !     Bons  frhreB ! — Ronsard's  refttiin  is  the  refrain  of  our  lives  : 

Le  temps  s'en  va,  le  temps  s'en  va,  ma  dame ! 
Las !  le  temps,  non ;  mais  hovs  nous  en  tdlons ! 
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OR,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY .♦ 
Bt  WiLLLiM  Habbison  Aihswobth. 


90oofi  tj^e  Jflm. 
IX. 

HOW  THE  LOED  HATOB  LANDBB  JLT  TfBSTMINSTSB. 

Etery  possible  attention,  that  circumstances  would  admit,  was 
paid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  those  with  him  to  Mrs.  Walworth 
and  her  daughter.  Notwithstanding  their  uncomfortable  plight, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  with  all  their  finery  spoiled,  both  ladies 
bore  up  against  the  annoyances  with  great  cheerfulness. 

Poor  Mr.  Walworth  looked  a  very  miserable  object.  Dripping 
Kke  a  water-spaniel,  having  lost  his  laced  hat  and  bob-wig  m  the 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  wet  muslin  cravat.  A  glass 
of  ratafia  helped  to  restore  him,  and  he  pressed  the  same  remedy 
upon  his  wife,  who,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
follow  his  example. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Walworth  and  her  daughter 
to  learn  that  the  young  man,  to  whose  heroic  conduct  they 
were  so  much  indebted,  was  the  Lord  Mayor^s  nephew,  and,  in- 
deed, this  circumstance  was  equally  surprisinff  to  most  of  the 
company  within  the  barge,  as  they  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
his  lordship  had  a  nephew— only  Sir  Felix  Bland,  Mr.  Beckford, 
and  a  few  others,  who  had  seen  Herbert  in  Oheapside,  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  knowledge  of  the  young  man's  relation- 
ship to  Sir  Grresham  certainly  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the  in- 
terest with  which  Alice  regarded  him,  while  it  seemed  to  increase 
her  fiither^s  gratitude  in  a  tenfold  degree.  ^ 

**  Don't  say  a  word  more,  my  go(3  Mr.  Walworth,"  cried  Sir 
Gresham,  cutting  short  the  old  hosier's  professions;  ^^  if  you  and 
the  ladies  don't  suffer  from  the  accident,  its  consequences  may 

frove  agreeable  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  the  best  preventive, 
would  recommend  a  glass  of  ratafia  to  Mrs.  Walworth" — her 
husband  had  already  tossed  off  a  second — ^^'tis  an  excellent 
fortifier,  my  dear  madam — all  the  ladies  take  it     Won't  you 


*  All  rigkU  rtstrved, 

VOL.    LI. 
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pledge  my  nephew  and  myself,  Miss  Walworth?*'    Alice  smiled 

Sood-naturedly,  bowed  in  return  to  their  salutations,  and  raised 
le  ^lass  to  her  lips,  but  set  it  down  untasted.  "Ah!  I  see!*^ 
exclaimed  Sir  Gresham,  shaking  his  head.  "  Well,  if  you  take 
cold  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  Herbert;  your  good  health !  My 
nephew  is  nearly  as  great  a  stranger  to  me,  Mr.  Walworth,  as  he 
is  to  you.  I  never  saw  him  be&ie  this  morning,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  lose  sight  of  him  again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  promise  you.  His 
conduct  on  this  oocasbn  won't  lower  him  in  my  resard.'' 

"  Your  nephew  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  my  lord/'  cried  Mr. 
W  alworth,  upon  whom  the  cordial,  combined  with  his  previous 
ducking,  had  produced  some  little  efiect — "a  very  courageous 
youn^  man,  and  I'm  sure  he  will  do  your  lordship  infinite  credit. 
1  shall  always  consider  myself  under  the  greatest  possible  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  to  your  lordship.  And  so  will  you,  my  dear — 
won't  you?"  he  added  to  Mrs.  Walworth.  "Take  a  glass  of 
xalafia— do ! " 

But  the  lady  daclined,  and  looked  at  him  to  intimate  that  he 
had  taken  quite  enough  himself. 

^  rU  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr.  Walwortii,''  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  ^^  to  compensate  for  the  annoyance  you  have  experienced^ 
and  enable  you  t3o  wind  up  the  day  pleasantly,  you  and  your  wife 
and  daughter  must  come  and  dine  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  and 
myself  at  Guildhall.    What  say  you — eh?" 

^^Oh!  my  lord,  you  do  as  too  nuich  honour  I"  exclaimed  the 
old  hosier,  delighted. 

^^  You  shall  see  their  majesties  and  the  young  princes,  and  dance 
at  the  ball.  Miss  Walworth,"  pursued  good-natured  Sir  Gresham. 
^^  I'll  find  you  plenty  of  partners.  My  nephew  looks  aa  if  he  could 
dance ^" 

^^  Oh  !  yes,  uncle,''  interposed  Herbert,  ^^  I^ean  dance  a  minuet 
as  well  as  most  people." 

^'  Then  y<ni  diail  dance  one  with  Miss  Walworth — that  is, 
suppoeingjbe  will  accept  you  as  a  partner." 

^^  I  need  scarcely  say  it  will  giye  me  great  pleasure  to  dance 
with  your  nephew,  my  lord^"  replied  Alice,  bluabing. 

^^  Then  all's  settled.  Tickets  shall  be  sent  you,  Mr.  Walworth^ 
and  if  I  may  advise,  you'll  get  home  as  quickly  as  posdble  and 
put*  on  dry  clothea." 

^^  Precisely  what  I  desire  to  do,  my  lord^"  replied  the  other. 
^^  If  I  don't  change  soon  I  know  what  will  happen*  I  idiall  have 
an  attack  of  rheiunatism,  that  will  lay  me  up  for  a  month.  My 
coat  is  beginning  to  stick  to  my  back^  and  my  legs  feel  as  stiff  aa 
if  cased  in  leather." 

^^  But  you  nuistn't  think  of  taking  a  coach,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor.  "  If  you  do,  you  won't  reach  the  City  for  hours.  A  boat 
to  Three  Crane  Stairs  will  be  the  speediest  and  surest  conveyance. 
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Go  with  Mr.  Walworth,  Herbert,''  he  added  to  his  nephew.  ^  Yon 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  diy  apparel  as  he  does.  Ana  harkee,"  he 
whispered,  ^^  you'll  find  what  you  want  at  my  house.  Go  there 
M%  once.  Tradescant's  wardrobe  will  furnish  you  with  all  you 
need.  He's  about  the  same  size  as  yourself  and  his  clothes  are 
sure  to  fit  you.  Don't  hesitate  to  put  on  one  of  the  young  coxcomb's 
smartest  suits,  for  I  wish  you  to  cut  a  figure  to-night.  Tou're 
to  dine  at  Guildhall— ^mind  that.  Tomline  will  give  you  a  ticket, 
snd  tell  you  all  about  it.    D'ye  heed?" 

Herbert  thanked  his  uncle,  and  a  wherry  coming  alongside, 
the  part^  got  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  oarsmen  could  disengage 
their  skiff  from  the  crowd  of  boats  that  beset  it,  they  were  pulled 
swiftly  down  the  river. 

Meantime,  the  City  barge,  which  had  been  delayed  durim;  this  in* 
lerval,  proceeded  on  its  course,  and  passed  safely  through  the  centre 
arch  of  Westminster  Bridge,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tudes looking  dovm  from  its  balustrades.  Several  of  the  other 
barges  had  gone  on  while  the  Lord  Mayor  halted,  and  these  had 
grouped  themselves  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge,  opposite  New 
Palace  Yard  Stairs,  where  his  lordship  proposed  to  disembark.  All 
iheir  bands  were  playing,  and  the  spectacle  was  now  as  striking  as 
any  previous  part  of  the  water-pageant. 

While  the  City  barge  moved  majestically  towards  the  stain,  a 
salute  was  fired  from  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Lambeth  side  of 
the  river,  and,  amidst  deafening  and  long-continued  cheers  from 
an  immense  number  of  spectators  stationed  at  every  point  com- 
manding a  view,  the  Lord  Mayor  landed,  and  was  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  hy  the  Recorder. 

The  Chief  Baron  having  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  lengthened 
qpeech  highly  eulogistic  otthe  City,  the  customary  oath  was  admi- 
nistered. Invitations  to  the  banquet  at  Guildhall  were  then  for- 
mally given  to  the  Judges,  and  accepted;  after  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  withdrew,  and  returned  to  the  barge. 

His  lordship  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  once 
more  disembarked,  and  was  received  in  great  sUte  by  the  Master 
«nd  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  with  whom  he  breakfasted  in 
their  HaU. 


HOW  KING  GEOBGE  THB  THIRD  AND  QUBEN  CHARLOTTE  SET  EORTH  EEOM  SAINT 
JAKBS'S  TO  DINE  WITH  THE  LORD  ICAYOR. 

About  noon  on  the  same  day,  another  cavalcade,  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  first,  set  forth  from  Saint  James's  Palace. 
King  George  III.  and  his  consort  having,  as  we  are  aware,  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  Lord  Mayor's  invitation  to  the  banquet  stt 
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Guildhally  tHeir  majestiesi  started  betimes  in  order  to  view  the  civic 
procession  on  its  return  from  Westminster  from  Mr,  Barclay's  house 
m  Cheapside,  which^  as  already  stated,  was  prepared  for  their 
reception — the  committee  of  alaermen  appointed  to  manage  the 
entertainment  having  made  arrangements  with  the  owner  to  that 
end. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative,  George  III.,  whose  accession  to 
the  throne  had  occurred  on  the  death  ofhis  grandsire,  some  thirteen 
months  previously,  was  a  very  handsome  young  man  of  about  three- 
and-twenty.  Our  notions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  this  ex- 
cellent monarch  are  so  connected  with  portraits  taken  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  wherein  he  is  represented  as  au  elderly  gentleman, 
rather  stout  and  slightly  bent,  with  a  very  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  clad  in  blue  coat  and  boots  with  brown  tops,  and 
leaning  on  a  cane,  that  we  can  scarcely  fancy  him  as  tall,upright,  well- 
proportioned,  and  extremely  good-looking.  Yet  he  was  so  at  the 
penod  of  this  story.  Very  temperate,  and  taking  a  vast  deal  of  ex- 
ercise, he  now  looted  the  picture  of  health.  His  complexion  was  fredi 
and  blooming,  his  eye  bright,  and  his  manner,  while  characterised 
by  great  dignity,  was  very  affable  and  engaging,  and  offered  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  cofd  and  haughty  deportment  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  George  II. 

In  spite  of  his  German  descent,  no  monarch  ever  possessed  a  more 
thoroughly  English  character,  or  features  more  truly  English,  than 
G}eorge  the  Third.  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,"  he  said, 
in  his  first  speech  from  the  throne,  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton :" 
—words  that  established  him  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation. 
Evidence,  confirmatory  of  his  extreme  amiability  and  kindness  of 
manner  at  this  period,  is  afforded  by  Horace  Walpole,  who,  writing 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  says:  "The  young  king,  you  may  trust  me, 
who  am  not  apt  to  be  enamoured  with  royalty^  gives  all  the  indi- 
cations imaginable  of  being  amiable.  Uis  person  is  tall,  and  fiiU 
of  dignity;  his  countenance  florid  and  good-natured;  his  manner 
graceful  and  obliging;  he  expresses  no  warmth  or  resentment 
a^inst  anybody:  at  most  coldness."  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Greorge 
Montagu,  the  same  shrewd  observer  writes:  ^^The  king  seems  all 
good-nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  everybody;  all  his  speeches 
are  obliging.  I  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  levee-room  had  lost  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This 
sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on 
the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German  news;  he  walks  about 
and  speaks  to  everybody.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne, 
where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his 
answers  to  the  addresses  well."  Such  is  the  picture  of  this  charm- 
ing prince,  painted  at  the  time  by  one  who,  as  he  described  him- 
seU,  "was  not  apt  to  be  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  fall  m 
love  with  majesty." 
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The  fair  promise  held  out  by  the  young  king  was  amply  fulfilled 
during  his  long  and  eventful  reign,  chequered  as  it  was  by  many 
vidssitudes,  and  including  the  dire  calamity  by  which  he  was 
visited.  Solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjectSi  unaffected  pie^. 
and  a  character  scrupulously  moral,  combined  with  worth  and 
goodness,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  "Father  of  his  People."  That  there  were  shades  to  his 
otherwise  perfect  character  cannot  be  denied,  but  these  were 
lost  amid  its  general  brightness.  He  has  been  charged  with 
obstinacy,  and  said  to  entertain  strong  and  lasting  prejudices. 
It  may  be  so,  but  at  the  same  time  he  never  yielded  to  passion 
or  enmity,  but  sought  to  be  strictly  just  By  nature  he  was 
kindly,  benevolent,  charitable.  His  household  was  well  regu- 
lated. Practising  rigid  economy  himself,  he  tried  to  enforce  it 
throughout  his  household  ;  yet  though  careful,  he  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  generosity.  His  industry  was  remarkable,  his 
time  being  never  unemployed.  Thou<Th  his  mental  qualificationa 
were  not  of  a  high  order,  and  though  his  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  he  had  great  good  sense,  and  remarkable  cor* 
rectness  of  judgment.  Strong  moral  perceptions  guarded  him 
alike  from  temptation,  and  prevented  him  from  committing 
wrong.  That  the  days  of  a  monarch  so  just,  so  pious,  so  revered 
— to  whom  his  people's  happiness  was  so  dear,  and  for  whose  pre- 
servation so  many  heartfelt  prayers  were  uttered — should  have 
been  temporarily  subjected  to  the  most  terrible  affliction  that  can 
befal  man,  must  ever  remain  among  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  an 
unerring  Providence. 

However,  it  is  not  with  this  dark  and  dread  period  of  his 
lengthened  reign  that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  its  dawning 
splendour,  when  fire  was  in  his  eye,  courage  in  his  breast,  and 
vigour  in  his  limbs — when  his  mind  was  sound  and  his  judgment 
good.  We  have  to  do  with  him  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  and 
happiness,  ere  yet  care  and  the  weight  of  empire  had  begun  to 
press  upon  him — while  all  was  full  of  present  delight  and  of  hope- 
fulness for  the  future.  So  admirably  did  the  young  king  conduct 
himself  in  the  exalted  position  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  so  gentle 
and  beneficent  was  his  sway,  so  amiable  was  his  manner,  that  all 
hearts  would  have  been  won,  had  it  not  been  felt  and  indeed 
known  that  he  had  a  Favourite,  by  whom  he  was  ruled,  and  who, 
it  soon  became  evident,  would  be  content  with  noting  less  than 
supreme  power  in  the  government.  Many  of  his  most  loyal  subjects 
viewed  tnis  influence  with  distrust  and  apprehension,  as  likely,  if 
not  shaken  off,  to  lead  to  evil  consequences.  The  cabal  formed 
against  Pitt  by  Bute's  machinations,  and  the  resignation  of  a 
minister  justly  regarded  by  the  country  as  its  saviour,  filled  every 
breast  with  indignation,  a^id  would  have  materially  diminished 
the  young  monarch's  popularity  had  not  the  intrigue  been  traced 
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to  its  right  flouroe.  Perhaps  the  king  might  have  come  in  for  a 
greater  share  of  popular  opprobrium^  had  not  the  untoward  event 
n>Uowed  dose  upon  his  nuptials  and  coronation.  That  the  Fa* 
Tonrite  was  fultf  aware  of  tne  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the 
Oitj,  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  at  the  time  to  his 
oonfidant,  Lord  Melcomb:  ^^Indoedy  mj  good  lord/'  be  writes, 
^  my  situation,  at  all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  so,  for 
I  am  no  etranger  to  the  kngoaffe  held  in  this  gr^t  city:  *  Our 
darUnff's  resignation  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  who  might  have  pre- 
Tented  it  wi£  the  king,  and  he  must  answer  for  aU  the  conse- 
quences/ "  Such  was  the  Favourite's  impression,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  that  it  was  correct. 

No  event  diot  had  oocurred  since  the  young  king  mounted  the 
Arone  gave  more  general  satisfaction  than  his  marriage  widi 
Charlotte,  'second  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg -Strelita» 
The  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761 
:— just  two  months  before  the  date  of  our  story— and  on  the  23nd 
of  the  same  montii  the  coronation  of  the  august  pair  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  fortunate  was  the  king  in  his  choice.  His  first  love  had 
been  the  beautiful  and  captivating  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  but  com- 
pelled to  conquer  his  passion  for  this  fiudnating  person,  he  turned 
nis  thoughts  m  another  direction.  By  whatever  motives  he  was 
ffuided  m  the  selection  of  a  consort,  the  result  showed  that  he 
had  acted  wisely.  If  he  himself  made  the  best  of  husbands,  Que^i 
<%arlotte  was  a  model  wife  and  mother.  In  describing  her  majesty 
we  have  again  to  contend  with  preconceived  notions,  which,  re- 
fSnrring  to  a  later  period  of  her  life,  would  seem  to  determine  that 
she  must  always  have  be^i  plain,  if  not  downright  ugly.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  When  united  to  the  king  she  was  very 
young,  being  scarcely  sevaiteen,  and  at  that  time,  and  indeed  for 
many  years  afterwards,  she  was  attractive  in  manner,  and  certainly 
pleasing,  if  not  positively  pretty.  An  eye-witness  has  given  an 
exact  portrait  of  her:  "She  is  not  tall,  nor  a  beautv,*'  writes  Horace 
Walpole;  ^^pale  and  venr  thin;  but  looks  sensible  and  is  gentod. 
Her  hair  ia  darkish  and  fine;  her  forehead  low,  her  nose  very  wdl, 
except  the  nostrils  spreading  too  wide;  her  mouth  has  the  eame 
halt,  but  her  teeth  are  ^od."  In  this  portrait,  however,  a  most 
important  feature  is  omitted,  namely,  the  eyes,  which  were  fine 
and  extremely  expressive,  and  which  lighted  up  the  countenance 
and  gave  a  great  charm  to  it  in  conversation.  Qay  and  good- 
humoured,  she  was  without  a  trace  of  levity  or  frivolity  of  manner. 
She  possessed  many  accomplishments,  played  and  sang  well,  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  ever  anxious  to  obtain  information.  Her  con- 
versation was  animated,  and  perhaps  she  possessed  move  vivacity 
flian  she  cared  to  display.  At  all  events,  her  spirits  were  und^ 
perfSect  control,  and  her  manner  guarded.     Her  chief  aim  was  to 
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please  her  rojal  husband,  to  whom  she  invariably  showed  profound 
respect. 

About  nooB^  as  we  have  said,  and  while  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
landing  at  Westminster,  drums,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  other 
instruments  resounded  within  the  courts  of  Saint  Jamei^s  Palace, 
and  amid  this  martial  din,  a  troop  of  Horse  Ghiards,  completely 
equipped,  and  extremely  well  mounted,  issued  from  the  ^tes, 
and  took  their  way  slowly  past  Marlborough  House  along  Pail- 
Mall. 

They  were  followed  by  a  superb  coach,  drawn  by  six  noble 
horses,  containing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Attired  in  a  mag- 
nificent military  costume,  and  wearing  the  blue  ribband  and  a 
star,  the  hero  of  CuUoden  looked  painfully  ill,  and  as  if  his  days 
were  numbered.  At  this  juncture,  ne  was  slowly  recovering  from  a 
severe  paralytic  attack,  which  for  a  time  had  aeprived  him  of  the 
use  of  hie  limbs,  and  he  had  other  bodily  ailments  besides.  With 
difficulty,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  two  servants,  had  he  been  got 
into  his  coach.  Naturally  harsh  and  repulsive,  his  features  were 
BOW  swollen  and  distort^,  the  mouth  being  drawn  down  on  the 
left  side,  while  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  truculent  looks  seemed  to 
justify  the  epithet  of  **  the  Butcher,**  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
severity  with  which  he  had  treated  the  unfortunate  Scots  during 
tfie  rebellion.  The  Duke  was  not  popular  with  the  multitude, 
and  very  few  cheers  greeted  him  as  he  entered  Pali-Mall.  Evi- 
dently offended  at  the  sullen  silence  of  the  throng,  and  with  the 
looks  almost  of  aversion  cast  at  him  by  some  of  them,  he  scowled 
fiercely  around,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  carriage. 

After  another  troop  of  Horse  Guards  came  the  Pnncess  Amelia 
in  her  chariot  Sumptuously  attired  in  silver  brocade,  ornamented 
with  large  flowers,  and  having  her  head  dressed  k  la  HoUandaise, 
with  well-powdered  curis  at  the  sides,  and  large  ringlets  behind, 
frilled  with  ribbons  set  on  with  diamonds,  her  royal  highness  pre- 
sented a  very  splendid  appearance,  and  quickly  efiaced  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  produced  by  her  morose-loolring  brother. 

Next  followed  a  newly-fashioned  state-coach,  differing  from  the 
one  preceding  it,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  superbly-gilt  ducal  coronet 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  instead  of  a  coronet  at  each  comer. 
And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  although  our 
modem  equipages  are  in  some  respects  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  the  last  century,  they  are  far  less  elegant  in  form,  and  muck 
less  easy  to  ride  in.  The  way  in  which  the  old  chariots  were  hung 
enabled  their  occupants  to  recline  backwards  most  luxuriously, 
while  the  boachman's  box  was  placed  so  far  ofi*,  that  a  footman 
could  ait  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  carriage,  with  his  back 
to  the  horses — this  servant,  of  course,  being  merely  supplementary 
to  three  or  ibur  others  hanging  behind.  Moreover  the  ooaohee 
and  chariots  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  persons  of  weaMi 
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and  distinction,  were  magnificently  painted  and  gilt,  and  pre- 
sented a  gorgeous  appearance.  In  such  a  splendid  and  luxunous 
vehicle  as  described,  sat,  or  rather  lolled,  the  Duke  of  York, 
a  very  handsome  but  indolent-looking  young  man,  whose  de- 
meanour and  aspect  proclaimed  him  very  different  in  character 
from  his  sedate  elder  brother.  Nor  did  his  looks  belie  him ;  the 
young  duke  was  greatly  addicted  to  pleasurable  pursuits.  Attired 
m  white  velvet,  with  a  gold  brocade  waistcoat  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  his  ruffles  and  shirt-frill  of  richest  point  d'Espagne, 
his  hair  powdered  and  clubbed,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
splendid  rou6.  Like  his  uncle  of  Cumberland  he  wore  a  blue 
nbband  and  a  star. 

After  the  young  duke  came  a  roomy  state-coach,  carrying  his 
three  brothers,  the  Princes  William,  Henry,  and  Frederick.  The 
royal  youths  were  dressed  in  rich  suits  of  various  colours,  flowered 
or  sprigged  of  gold,  and  all  three  looked  very  lively,  and  as 
if  anticipating  considerable  amusement  from  their  visit  to  the 
City. 

After  them  came  twelve  footmen  in  court  liveries,  wearing 
black  velvet  caps,  and  then  another  troop  of  horse,  followed  by 
a  coach  contaimng  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales  and  her  daugh- 
ters, the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Caroline. 

The  Princess-Dowager  was  still  an  exceedingly  handsome  woman 
— so  handsome,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  escape  the  breath  of 
scandal.    Eyes  fine  and  expressive,  skin  smooth  as  satin,  com- 

Slexion  brilliant — such  were  her  points  of  beauty;  while  time  had 
ealt  very  leniently  with  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  destroy  so  much 
loveliness.  Perhaps,  art  might  have  some  little  share  in  the  con- 
servation of  her  charms.  But  as  to  this  we  forbear  to  inquire, 
being  content  to  chronicle  the  result.  The  princess  was  dres^  in 
rich  silk,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  embroidered  with  ^een,  scarlet, 
and  purple  flowers.  Her  diamonds  were  very  brilhant;  she  had 
them  on  her  stomacher,  her  necklace  and  earrings;  her  sleeves 
were  fastened  with  them,  and  the  sprigs  in  her  hair  were  formed 
of  the  same  precious  stones.  Her  daughters  were  charmingly 
attired  in  pink  and  white  silks,  with  gold  and  silver  nets,  laced 
tippets,  and  treble-laced  ruffles.  Their  heads  were  dressed  a 
TAnglaise,  curled  down  the  sides,  powdered  and  fastened  with 
pink  and  silver  knots  —  a  mode  that  accorded  very  well  witli 
their  bright  young  faces. 

The  Princess-Dowager's  carriage  was  followed  by  a  grand 
retinue,  after  which  came  a  chariot  containing  the  Earl  of  Har- 
court.  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  then  another  in  which  sat  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Chief  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  Next  marched 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard. 
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Then  followed  his  majestj's  state-carriage,  drawn  by  six  mag- 
nificently-caparisoned cream-coloured  horses.  In  it  sat  the  royal 
pair,  chatting  together  very  pleasantly,  and  both  looking  extremely 
cheerful  and  happy.  The  xing,  who  was  by  no  means  so  richly 
dressed  as  his  brotner  the  Duke  of  York,  or  even  as  the  younger 
princes,  wore  a  blue  embroidered  velvet  coat,  on  the  breast  of 
which  glittered  a  large  star  set  with  diamonds;  his  waistcoat  was 
of  white  brocade,  ornamented  with  silver  flowers.  A  plain  tie-wig, 
muslin  cravat,  lace  ruffies,  and  jabot,  completed  his  costume* 
Such  as  it  was,  his  attire  suited  him  remarkably  well.  The  aueea 
was  equally  imostentatiously  arrayed  in  plain  yeUow  silk,  laced 
with  pearls.  Her  hair,  which  she  wore  without  powder,  was  taken 
back  from  the  brow,  curled  at  the  sides  and  back,  and  secured  by 
a  half-circlet  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  principal  ornaments 
were  superb  pear-shaped  pearl  earrings. 

At  the  comer  of  Saint  James's-street  a  balcony  was  erected, 
which  was  filled  with  well-dressed  personages  of  both  sexes — 
beaux,  young  and  old,  in  flowered  velvet,  or  cloths  trimmed  vrith 
TOld,  not  ot  the  dusky  and  monotonous  hues  now  in  vogue, 
but  of  every  variety  of  tint,  rich  brocaded  waistcoats,  perukes  of 
every  possible  shape,  high  foretope,  pigeons'  wings,  bobs,  bags, 
flat-ties,  and  Bamulies.  These  gentlemen  were  too  well  bred  to 
remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  but  carried  their  three- 
cornered  laced  hats  under  their  arms,  and  trifled  with  their  snufE^ 
boxes  and  clouded  canes,  though  some  of  the  more  elderly  among 
them  protected  their  hands  from  the  cold  by  mufb.  Here  also 
the  female  fashions  of  the  day  were  fully  exhibited — sacques  of 
silk  and  satin  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  tabby  sacques, 
white  and  silver  sacques,  pink-and- white-striped  tobine  sacques,  and 
brocaded  lustring  sacques,  with  a  ruby-coloured  ground;  fly-caps, 
Mecklenburg  cai)6,  Ranelagh  mobs,  turban  rolls,  and  ^^ heads"  of 
the  astounding  size  already  described. 

By  this  courtly  assemblage,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
their  majesties  were  very  well  receiv^,  though  no  loud  demon- 
strations were  made,  but  as  the  royal  carriage  rolled  slowly  along 
the  dieering  commenced,  and  was  vociferously  continued  as  far  as 
Cockspur-street.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  window 
and  balcony,  and  the  strongest  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion exhibited.  Some  obstruction  occurred  at  Channg-cross,  which 
brought  the  cavalcade  to  a  halt,  and  a  stoppage  of  full  twenty 
minutes  ensued.  The  king  bore  the  delay  with  great  good  humour, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  the  queen,  called  her  attention  to  any 
trifling  matter  likely  to  divert  her,  and  repeatedly  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  great  freedom  of  speech,  as  well  as  of 
action,  was  indulged  in  by  the  masses,  who  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  a  jest  and  a  practical  joke,  and  were  seldom  restrained  by  any 
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eense  of  decorum  from  giving  way  to  their  predileotionB.  Hence 
it  chanced  that,  while  the  royal  carriage  was  delayed  at  the  top  of 
Gockspur-street,  a  roar  of  laughter  suddenly  burst  from  the  throng 
near  it,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  a  house  on  the  right, 
fiom  a  penthouse  on  which  some  young  taexi  were  dangling  sa 
immense  jack-boot.  The  allusion  was  at  once  understood  by  the 
erowd,  and  the  laughter,  wholly  unchecked  by  the  king's  presence, 
was  redoubled.  Some  hootings,  however,  arose  as  die  image  of  a 
Scotchman,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  the  door  of  a  tobaeoonist^ssfaoia^ 
was  brought  out  by  the  flame  young  men,  and  set  beside  due  jacc- 
boot  in  front  of  the  peat^house.  The  slight  expressions  of  disap- 
proval which  the  appearance  of  this  figure  had  occasioned  weve 
speedily  drowned  in  the  cheers  and  daughter  of  the  majority  of  the 
assemblage. 

"What!  what!  what's  that?  Hey!  hey!"  cried  the  king,  in 
his  quick  way,  looking  out  of  the  coach-window. 

His  majesty  spoke  so  loudly  that  the  inquiry  was  overheard  by 
those  near  him,  and  a  voice  immediately  responded,  ^  Ifs  the  new 
Scotch  minister— Jack  Boot.'' 

"Hold  your  ton^e,  fool!"  exclaimed  another  voice.  "DonH 
you  know  that  Lord  Bute  is  his  m^esty's  favourite?" 

"Pitt's  our  favourite,"  cried  a  third,  "and  unless  we  get  him 
back  again,  we'll  drive  all  the  beggarly  Scotchmen  over  the  Border  " 

Cki  this  there  wis  a  great  shout,  mingled  with  cries  of  "Pitt 
for  ever !    Wo  Ikvourite !  no  Scotch  minister  1 " 

On  hearing  these  outcries,  the  king  became  very  red,  and  sat  bsnk 
in  his  coach,  looking  highly  ofiended. 

"  These  good  folks  presume  rather  too  much  upon  their  freedom," 
iMsaid* 

^^  It  is  their  way^  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it," 
replied  the  queen,  softly.  "  It  is  not  against  your  majesty,  but 
against  Lord  Bute  that  these  cries  are  directed." 

^^The  rogues  think  they  can  force  me  by  their  clamour  to  take 
Pitt  back  again,  and  give  up  Bute,  but  they  may  shout  till  thejf've 
hoarse;  I  won't  do  it--J[  won't  do  it." 

"  Your  majesty  will  always  act  for  the  best;  of  that  I  am  quite 
sure,"  said  the  queen;  "  and  the  better  you  are  understood  by  yo«r 
people,  Ae  more  you  will  be  beloved." 

Just  then,  as  if  the  crowd  had  become  sensible  of  their  indecorous 
conduct,  loud  shouts  were  raised  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
^missiles  were  hurled  against  the  obnoxious  jack-boot  and  Scotch- 
man, which  were  quiccly  withdrawn,  only  to  be  brought  forward 
again,  however,  shortly  afterwards. 

No  other  incident  occurred  before  the  cavalcade  was  again  |mt 
in  motion,  but  the  king  had  not  reached  Charing-cross  when  a 
iMCond  stoppage  took  pl^.  Precautions  ought  to  have  been  taken 
to  jn^vent  these  hiniuanoes,  but  it  would  seem  from  thmrecnr- 
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BBBoe  diat  they  mmi  haT«  been  se^aoted.  A  TMt  crowd  wosIimb 
a»embkd»  and  of  a  move  mucdUaneous  character  than  that  which 
had  ocoupiad  Pall*Mall  and  CoekspnrHitreet^  a  hrge  portion  con* 
aating  of  low  rabUe.  But  these  poor  folk  were  just  as  lojal  aoid 
warm^ieartedf  hawevetf  as  their  betters^  and  chewed  their  yoang 
sovereign  and  his  queen  most  histily. 

It  was  during  his  detention^  howeyer^  at  this  point  that  hit 
mi^estij  was  made  aware^  in  an  unmislakaUe  manner^  of  ike  nn- 
populmty  of  his  favouiitB.  A  distant  yell  was  heard^  increasing 
m  Yolume  as  it  was  caught  up  and  carried  cm^  which  informed  tfaa 
king  that  Loud  Bute's  carriage  was  approaching^  and  by  the  time 
die  minister,  who  now  swayed  liie  cabinet,  had  joined  the  lojal 
cavalcade,  he  was  exposed  to  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation. 


XL 

THS  PAVOUBITE. 

The  object  of  this  popular  displeasure,  to  whom  so  much  alluflion 
baa  already  been  made,  was  a  very  stately-looking  personage,  wilb 
a  serious  and  almost  tragic  cast  of  countenance*  He  was  still  in 
ihe  prime  of  life,  being  a  year  or  two  under  fifty;  his  filatures  were 
decidedly  handsome,  ms  parson  tall  and  elegant,  hb  address  courtly 
though  very  formal,  and  his  deportment  dignified  but  somewhat 
theatricaL  Lord  Bnte^s  gravity  did  not  seem  altogether  natural  to 
him,  any  more  than  the  sbw  and  messured  style  of  meech  which  he 
adopted,  even  in  ordinary  disi^Qfurse.  His  aim  was  to  be  weighty  and 
impressive^  but  he  was  sententious  and  afieoted,  and  consequently 
tiresome.  Yet  his  manner  pleased  the  king,  and  if  report  was  to 
be  trusted,  was  partioulariy  agreeable  to  his  majest^s  mother,  tin 
Princess-Dowager  of  Wales.  Perhaps,  beneaA  tins  cold  and  im- 
pressive  exterior  there  lurked  a  more  ardent  temperament  dian 
seemed  natural  to  him.  Undoubtedly,  Lord  Bute  possessed  great 
self-mastery,  and  rarely  exhibited  emotion  of  ainr  kind,  at  least  in 
public*  Such  a  visage  as  his  was  well  calculated  to  conceal  what 
was  passing  within.  Each  muscle  was  under  control.  Not  on^ 
w«re  his  looks^  however,  carefially  studied,  but  every  gesture  ana 
accent  In  short,  he  was  a  consummate  actor,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  ability  in  this  line  that  he  owed  his  elevation. 

Shordy  afSter  the  Rebellion  of  '45,  in  order  to  move  his  nal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  haa  for  some  time 
retired  to  the  Hebridean  Isles,  of  which  he  was  lord,  and  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  returned  to  London,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  government,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  over^ 
tureswonld  have  been  successful  had  not  an  unexpected  piece  of 
good  luck  beffdlen  Urn.  A  series  of  dramatic  performances, 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  were  honoured  by  the  pr©- 
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senoe  of  the  Prince  and  Prinoeea  of  Wales  and  their  court,  and 
on  one  occasion  Rowe's  "  Fair  Penitent"  was  played,  the  part  of 
the  gallant  gay  Lothario  being  assigned  to  Bute,  whose  remark- 
able personal  advantages,  then  at  their  acme,  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  part.  Bute's  good  looks  and  graceful  person,  combined 
with  the  passionate  ardour  thrown  by  him  into  the  part,  so  charmed 
the  sensitive  princess  that  she  invited  him  to  her  court,  and  thence- 
forth he  became  a  constant  attendant  upon  her,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  in  the  direction  of  anairs  at  Leicester  House. 
He  enjoyed  equal  favour  with  the  prince,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter — an  event  that  occurred  about  ten  years  before  the  date  of 
<Mxr  story — he  was  entrusted  by  his  widow  with  the  care  of  her 
eldest  son,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

From  that  time  until  the  young  prince's  accession,  in  1760,  Bute 
continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  he  had  obtained  over  the 
princess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  contrived  to  secure  the 
affections  of  her  son.  So  apprehensive  was  he  of  losing  his  influ- 
ence over  his  royal  pupil,  that  he  would  scarcely  trust  him  out 
of  his  siffht.  As  the  prmce  grew  in  years,  the  wily  Scot  grew  in 
his  credit,  and  the  first  act  of  the  young  monarch,  on  mounting 
the  throne,  was  to  make  his  favourite,  then  groom  of  the  stole^ 
a  member  of  the  privy-council. 

But  Bute  aimed  at  a  far  higher  mark.  Not  content  to  rule  by 
secret  influence,  he  would  have  direct  power.  Aspiring,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  first  post  in  the  cabmet,  and,  certain  of  the 
king^s  assent  to  his  wishes,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
realisation  of  the  scheme.  His  design  was  now  all  but  accom- 
plished. Though  merely  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Holderness  having 
resigned  the  seals  to  make  way  for  him,  he  was  virtually  prime 
minister.  Pitt,  the  grand  obstacle  in  his  path  to  greatness,  was 
removed.  All-powerful  with  the  king,  and  with  nothing  to  fear 
firom  his  pliant  colleagues,  he  only  waited  the  favourable  moment 
to  seize  upon  the  coveted  prize. 

Golden  showers  at  this  time  descended  on  the  Favourite's 
head,  and  Horace  Walpole  might  well  term  him  "  one  of 
Fortune's  prodigies."  ^^  You  will  allow,"  writes  Walpole  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  ^^  that  this  earl  is  a  fortunate  man;  the  late 
king,  old  Wortley,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  all  dying  in  a 
year,  and  his  daughter  married  to  such  an  immense  fortune." 
What  Bute  gained  by  George  the  Second's  death  needs  no 
explanation.  Old  Wortley  Montagu,  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary — "  old  Avidieu,"  as  Horace  Walpole  elsewhere  calls 
him — was  his  father-in-law,  and  left  more  than  a  million  to 
the  countess.  By  the  demise  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Bute 
obtained  the  chief  power  of  Scotland;  and  his  daughter.  Lady 
Mary  Stuart,  was  married  at  the  time  the  royal  nuptials  took 
place,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  the  ^^  Prince  of  Coal-pits. 
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On  the  present  occasion  the  Favourite  was  attired  in  black  velret 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  wore  his  star  and  ribband.  Vain  of  the 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  his  hands,  he  loaded  his  long  taper 
fin,£rers  with  rings  like  a  woman. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  carriage  was  occupied  by  an  exces- 
sively corpulent  personage — so  corpulent,  indeea,  that  he  required 
a  seat  to  himself — whose  round,  red  face,  to  which  a  small 
snub  nose  lent  a  decidedly  comic  expression^  was  almost  buried 
in  an  enormous  tie-periwig,  while  his  plump  hands  were  quite 
covered  by  deep-laced  ruffles.  This  elderly  personage — for  elderly 
he  was — whose  self-important  looks  and  manner,  combined  with 
his  extraordinary  bulk,  were  highly  provocative  of  laughter, 
and  rarely  failed  to  excite  it,  was  Bubb  Dodington,  then  recently 
created  Lord  Melcomb — a  veteran  courtier  and  politician.  Em- 
barrassed by  no  scruples,  venal  and  corrupt  as  were  most  of  the 
placemen  of  the  time,  Bubb  Dodington,  from  his  long  experience 
and  sagacity,  was  precisely  the  person  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
aspiring  Favourite,  and  ne  proved  himself  so  able  an  instru- 
ment, that  he  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the  grand  object  of 
his  ambition.  Son  of  an  apothecary  at  Carlisle,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  condition  far  superior  to  his  own,  Bubb  Dodington 
rose  by  his  talents  to  his  present  position.  He  possessed  great 
conversational  powers  and  much  wit,  courted  the  socie^  of 
men  of  letters,  and  numbered  amongst  his  friends  Chesterfield, 
Fielding,  Gray,  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Bentley*  Though  excessively 
vain,  he  was  good-natured,  and  if  much  ridiculed,  was  generally 
liked.  He  was  accustomed  to  array  his  bulky  person  in  gaudy  and 
flaring  suits,  and  his  preposterous  perukes  were  ridiculed  both  by 
Churchill  and  Hogartn.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  as  fine  as 
fine  could  be,  in  a  coat  of  gold  brocaded  tissue,  a  waistcoat  of  lilac- 
coloured  silk,  breeches  of  the  same  material,  white  silk  stockings, 
which  made  his  legs  look  perfectly  colossal,  and  red-heeled  shoes 
with  diamond  buckles. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  tedious  ride  to  the  City,  my  lord,"  said 
Lord  Melcomb,  profiering  his  diamond  snuff-box  to  Lord  Bute, 
who,  however,  declined  the  attention.  "  These  constant  stoppages 
are  very  tiresome." 

"Excessively  so,"  replied  the  other.  "They  almost  seem  con- 
trived to  give  the  insolent  rabble  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
animosity  to  me.  But  that  it  would  be  said  I  fear  to  show  myself 
in  the  City,  I  would  have  declined  the  Lord  Mayor^s  invitation  to 
the  Guildhall  to-day.  The  whole  thin^  is  highly  distasteful  to  me, 
and  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  this  canaille  are  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. The  uproar  is  as  stunning  as  the  storm  of  an  angry 
audience  at  a  playhouse.  There's  notning  for  it  but  to  stop  one  0 
earB.** 

"  Better  laugh  at  it  as  I  do,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Melcomb,  con* 
soling  himself  with  another  pinch  of  snuff. 
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The  FaTOurite's  oarmge  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  whom  rode  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Privy  SeaL  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  ia 
spite  of  age  and  infirmities,  still  clung  pertinacioudy  to  power,  was 
a  lit^  man,  shrivelled  in  person  ana  wrinkled  in  features,  and 
his  nervous  anxiety  about  his  health  and  fear  of  taking  cold  often 
exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  colleagues.  His  political  life  had 
commenced  above  forty  vears  ago,  and  be  had  filled  the  most  im<- 
portant  posts  during  the  two  previous  reigns.  Very  wealthy, 
and  having  a  vast  number  of  boroughs  under  his  control,  he 
possesBed  immense  parliamentary  influence,  and  hence  his  long 
retention  of  power.  He  had  his  merits  as  a  statesman,  but  they 
were  overpowered  by  indecision  and  feebleness^  and  latterly, 
during  Pit^s  tenure  of  oflSce,  he  had  completely,  submitted  to  the 
swav  of  that  master-spirit. 

The  next  carriage  contained  George  Grenville,  Lord  Temple's 
brother,  a  statesman  of  unquestionabk  ability,  and  then  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Grenville  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Egremont, 
recently  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  room  of  Pitt  Other  car- 
riages fbllovml,  containing  tiie  rest  of  the  ministers,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  the  Due  de  Nivemais 
and  the  Conde  de  Fuentes,  the  Algerine  ambassador,  with  other 
foreign  ambassadors  and  officers  of  state. 

During  its  passage  alon^  the  Strand,  the  royal  cavalcade  met 
with  repeated^,  and,  it  would  aeem,  needless  interruptions.  One 
of  these  occurred  near  the  New  Exchange,  and  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  crowd  here  assembled  to  manifest  their  loyalty  and  regard 
for  the  youn^  king  and  his  consort,  and  their  dislike  of  the 
Favourite.  The  cheers  and  blessings  with  which  ike  monarch  was 
greeted  changed  into  groans  and  hootings  at  the  sight  of  the 
impopular  minister.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  was  hissed. 
The  mob  were  kept  back  from  pressing  upon  die  caiziages  by  a 
strong  military  force,  as  well  as  abundance  of  peace  officers,  or  still 
greater  annoyance  might  have  be^i  experienced. 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  this  great  thoroughfare, 
along  whidi  the  cavalcade  was  now  slowly  taking  its  way,  from  that 
presented  by  it  now-a-days.  Badly  paved,  without  a  smooth  foot- 
way £ar  the  pedestrian,  having  a  deep  kennel  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  Stnnd,  on  crowded  occasions  like  the  present^  was  incon- 
venient and  even  dangerous.  Still  there  was  something  picturesque 
in  the  aq»ect  of  the  shops,  with  their  immense  carved  and  gilt  signs 
f»rojecting  many  yards  into  the  street,  and  embellished  with  every 
possible  device — golden  periwigs,  blackamoors'  heads  with  gilt 
hair,  half-moons,  sugar^loaves,  &c. — and  as  all  these  signs  were  now 
decorated  with  streamers,  flags,  and  ornaments,  they  looked  gayer 
than  usual.  Of  course  the  shops  were  closed,  but  the  upper 
wdndom  wese  garnished  with  spectators,  as  were  the  roofs  of^  the 
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buildings.  Expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  everywhere  awaited 
the  king,  but  the  Favourite  was  saluted  with  derisive  cheers,  con- 
temptuous outcries,  and  hissing. 

By  this  time  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  had  reached  Temple-bar, 
the  gates  of  which,  according  to  custom,  were  closed.  Trumpets 
were  then  sounded,  and  when  their  bray  ceased,  the  High  Con* 
stable  of  Westminster,  who  had  attended  the  cavalcade  with  his 
staff,  rode  up  with  an  officer  of  arms  and  a  Serjeant  of  arms,  and 
knocked  against  them.  On  this,  a  wicket  was  opened,  and  the 
under  City  marshal,  with  the  herald  and  two  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
bearing  halberds,  came  forth  from  it  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  summons.  The  High  Constable,  removing  his  hat,  replied  that 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  desired  permission  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  enter  his  good  city  of  London. 

"  Permission  is  right  wiUingly  granted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,**  re* 
plied  the  marshal,  '^  and  I  am  charged  by  his  lordship,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  bid  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  consort  hearty  welcome  to  their  loyal  and  dutiful  city 
of  London.'' 

^^  God  save  the  king ! "  cried  the  herald.  And  the  exclamation 
was  repeated  by  a  hundred  voices. 

The  gates  were  then  unbarred  and  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
cavalcade  passed  through  them,  the  trumpeters  making  its  arch 
resound  with  their  blasts.  Here  the  High  Constable  of  West- 
minster,  with  his  staff,  ^retired,  their  places  being  now  taken  by 
the  City  officers. 

From  this  point,  as  already  intimated,  to  the  top  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  guarded  by  re^ments  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  or  London  MiUtia,  in  their  fuU  equipments.  The 
street  being  narrower,  and  the  crowd  equally  numerous,  the  pres- 
sure was  very  great,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  order 
could  be  maintained.  Drums  beat,  trumpets  were  blown,  and 
tremendous  shouts  were  raised  as  the  king  passed  through  Temple- 
bar.  These  acclamations,  proceeding  from  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  were  continued  as  the  royal  pair  passed  along,  and  could 
not  fau  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 

But  if  the  good  citizens  were  eager  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  they  seemed  equally  resolved  to  manifest  their 
dislike  of  the  Favourite.  No  sooner  had  Lord  Bute  entered  the  City 
than  he  found  himself  exposed  to  the  full  burst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. To  repress  it  was  impossible.  The  yelling  and  groaning 
rabble  cared  not  for  the  menaces  of  the  constables  and  the  militia, 
and  an  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  them  would  have  instantly 
caused  a  tumult  not  to  be  easily  quelled.  Besides,  the  mob 
were  cheered  on  by  the  occupants  of  windows,  balconies,  and 
scaffoldings,  many  of  whom  adaed  their  voices  to  the  clamour,  and 
hooted  and  yelled  as  heardly  as  the  rest.    The  uproar  was  inde- 
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sonbable,  and  the  king's  carriage  not  being  moie  than  a  bnndred 
yar^  in  advance  of  that  of  trie  Favourite,  the  noise^  mingling 
with  the  acclamations  bestowed  upon  himself,  reached  his  ears. 
The  national  prejudice  a^nst  Lora  Bute's  country,  whi<^  at  that 
time  had  not  beas  ^itirety  overcome,  inflamed  the  popular  passion, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  additional  offence  that  me  Favourite 
was  a  Scotsman.  No  injurious  efnth^  no  taunt,  no  insult  that 
animosity  could  deviae,  was  spared. 

^  Down  with  the  Scotch  minion !  Send  him  back  to  his  own 
country  I**  was  the  cry. 

^^No  Newcastle  coal — no  Scotch  coal  for  usi  We  bum  Pitt  coal 
in  the  Ci^ ! "  shouted  others. 

<^  Does  your  lordship  desire  to  know  why  Sir  Gbesham  Lorimer 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor?"  shouted  a  stout  citizen  firom  a  balcony, 
addressing  Lord  Bute. 

As  this  individual  possessed  the  Ixmgsc^  a  Stentor,  he  made  him- 
self heard  above  the  tumult 

^  We'll  tell  him,"  responded  the  mob  from  b^w.  ^  It  was  be- 
cause his  lordship  called  Sir  Gresham  a  '  busy  meddler.'  That  was 
enough  for  us." 

"  Who  proposed  a  dishonourable  peace?"  shouted  one  ▼(»«. 

^  Who  would  sell  us  to  France?"  cried  another. 

^  Who  would  make  us  Ae  kughingnstock  of  Spain?  "  added  a 
third. 

^^  Who  abuses  the  king's  favour?"  roar^  a  fourth. 

"  Who  has  robbed  us  of  our  patriot  minister — of  our  Ghreat  Com- 
moner?" vociferated  a  fifth. 

^  Lord  Bute,"  rejoined  the  Stentor  in  the  balcony — ^  Lord  Bute^ 
ihe  upstart,  the  Lothario  of  private  Efe,  the  Scotch  ndnion,  the 
modem  Mortimer,  the  betrayer  of  his  country  1 " 

^'  ^  Ghacun  k  son  Bat,'  said  Miss  Ghndleigh  to  the  princen," 
cried  another  voice.    ^  But  we  won't  have  him  at  any  price." 

In  such  terms,  and  in  language  &r  more  scurrilous,  was  the 
Favourite  assailed  bv  the  concourse.  Everything  which  it  waa 
supposed  could  gall  him  was  uttered.  Lord  Bute,  however,  bore 
the  ordeal  to  which  he  was  exposed  without  flinching,  and  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  annoyance.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  there 
dia  not  seem  any  disposition  to  check  the  licence  of  the  mob. 
On  the  contrary,  the  militia  and  constables  seemed  mightily 
amused  by  what  was  going  on,  while  the  better  part  of  the  spec- 
tators applauded  the  mob,  and  chened  them  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  rojral  cavalcade  continued  its  course,  but  so 
slowly  that  nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  reached  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  at  the  east  end  of  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  scafibid  was  erected  for  the  students  of  Chriatfs  Hospital, 
and  the  king  halting  beside  it,  an  address  was  read  to  his  majesty 
by  the  senior  scholiu*,  at  the  alose  of  which  all  the  young  voioea 
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imited  in  ehantinff  the  national  antbenu  Both  the  king  and  qneen 
appqtred  much  pleased  by  this  display  of  youthful  loyal^. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  royal  pair  abng  Cheaptide,  but  bring 
them  at  once  to  Mr.  Barolay's  house,  whope  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  with  ^  young  princes  and  their  mother,  had  already 
alighted.  On  quitting  their  carriage^  their  majesties  were  oere- 
moniously  conducted  to  the  rooms  prepared  for  their  reception. 
In  the  same  place,  shortly  afterwards,  to  his  infinite  relid^  Lord 
Bute  found  shelter  from  the  ceaseless  persecution  he  had  endured 
during  his  ride  to  the  City. 

^  I  should  like  to  have  these  cursed  dtixens  in  my  power  for  a 
day,"  he  obeerred  to  Lord  Mebomb,  as  diey  went  up-stairs  to- 
gether.   ^  I  would  make  them  mend  their  manners.'' 


» >* 


xn. 

THl  0BEAT  COMMONEE. 

Meantihe,  an  unpretending-looking  chariot  and  pair,  hayii^ 
two  persons  inside  it,  nad  entered  the  Cxty. 

This  carriage  had  not  proceeded  ferther  than  the  gates  of  Inner 
Temple-lane,  when  a  stoppage  occurred,  during  which  the  gen- 
tlemen occupying  it  were  recognised  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother-in- 
law.  Lord  Temple.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  was  instanta-^ 
neously  communicated  to  the  prodigious  concourse  in  Fleet-street 
The  effect  was  electric.  A  shout  was  raised,  the  like  of  which  was 
neTerbeforeheardinthatquarter,andmayneverbeheardagain.  The 
populace  seemed  freniied.     In  an  instant,  and  notwiihstandii^  their 
opposition,  the  peace-officers  and  Trained  Bands  on  either  side  of 
the  street  were  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  mob,  and 
the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  persons,  all  in  a  state 
of  frantic  excitement.  Those  nearest  the  vehicle,  however,  put  no 
botinds  to  their  enthusiasm,  but  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  lu- 
rched blessings  on  Pitt's  head;  others  shook  hands  with  the  coach- 
man and  footmen;  and  others,  delirious  with  joy,  flung  their  arms 
about  the  horses.     Fain  would  they  have  drawn  the  carriage  them- 
selves, but  this  Mr.  Pitt  would  on  no  account  aUow.    Profoundly 
touched  by  this  extraordinary  and  unmistakable  display  of  popular 
sympathy,  he  warmly  thanked  his  idolaters  for  their  zeal,  but  be- 
Bcmght  them  to  be  more  calm.    But  even  his  words  were  of  no  avail 
in  checking  the  ebullition.  The  crowd  listened  to  him  only  to  cheer 
him  the  louder  when  he  ceased  to  speak.    All  he  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  do  was  to  allow  his  carriage  to  proceed  at  a  foot's  pace,  wnile 
they  marched  beside  it  as  a  body-^uard,  shouting  till  they  were 
hoarse^  denouncing  his  enemies,  ana  waving  their  nats  and  sticks. 
Never  was  there  a  more  enthusiastic  or  clamorous  escort.    More- 
over, the  lines  of  the  militia  being  broken,  order  could  no  longer 
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be  maintained.  Thousands  poured  into  the  street  and  followed 
the  Grreat  Commoner^s  carnage^  which,  as  it  slowly  advanced, 
seemed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Enthusiastic  demonstrations  were 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  concourse  in  the  streets.  The  spec- 
tators at  the  windows,  in  the  balconies,  on  the  stands,  on  the  house- 
tops, were  equally  vociferous.  The  frenzy  seemed  to  be  contagious. 
Every  one  coming  under  its  influence  appeared  equally  excited. 

Some  description  must  be  attempted  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  one  of  the  first  of  England's  statesmen,  and  incomparably  her 
greatest  orator,  though  we  despair  of  giving  an  idea  of  that  marvel- 
lously expressive  countenance,  cast  m  the  proudest  mould,  and 
stamped  by  the  loftiest  intelligence — the  magnificent  brow,  made 
marble  pale  by  constant  thought — the  eagle  eye,  that  penetrated 
the  very  soul  of  him  on  whom  it  fell — the  aquiline  nose^the 
haughty  lips,  which  could  give  vent  to  such  a  flood  of  eloquence  as 
none  other  ever  poured  fortn.  These  were  his  lineaments;  but  to 
judge  of  their  full  effect,  you  should  have  seen  them  kindled  by 
the  fiery  soul  within,  the  eye  flashing  lightnings,  the  lips  breathing 
scorn,  and  every  feature  impressed  with  the  thought  to  which  the 
eloquent  tongue  gave  utterance.  Tou  should  have  seen  his  tall  ma- 
jestic figure,  thin  and  wasted  by  the  cruel  malady  to  which  he  was 
a  martyr,  reared  to  its  full  height — ^have  marked  his  patrician  look 
and  deportment,  his  dignified  and  appropriate  gestures — and  above 
all,  have  listened  to  his  wonderful  delivery — ^grand,  sonorous,  im- 
passioned, persuasive,  menacing,  terrible — thunder  not  more  awful 
than  his  loudest  and  deepest  tones. 

^  England,"  said  Frederick  the  Ghreat,  speaking  of  Pitt,  ^^  has 
at  length  brought  forth  A  Man."  Nature,  indeed,  as  we  have  just 
endeavoured  to  show,  had  endowed  the  Ghreat  Commoner  with 
her  richest  gifts — a  stately  person,  a  noble  countenance,  an  eagle 
glance,  and  a  magnificent  voice,  susceptible  of  every  variety  of 
intonation,  persuasive  in  argument,  terrific  in  invective.  Of 
the  latter  power  he  early  gave  proof  when  taimted  with  his 
youth  and  a  tendency  to  theatrical  declamation  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  his  bitter  rebuke  of  that  minister  was  not  speedily 
forgotten. 

fiom  without  fortune,  some  fifty-three  years  before  the  date  of 
our  story,  but  of  a  good  family,  Pitt  entered  the  army  as  comet  of 
the  Blues,  but  being  disqualified  from  active  military  duty  by  fre- 
quent attacks  of  gout,  directed  his  attention  to  politics,  towards 
which  he  had  a  strong  bias,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself 
in  parliament.  It  is  not  pur  intention  to  follow  him  through  his 
glorious  career,  to  show  how  he  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
asserted  his  supremacy.  To  such  a  point  of  greatness  had  he 
risen,  that  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he  might,  with- 
out strain  of  metaphor,  be  said  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
destinies    of    the    world.      Human    ambition    has    no    higher 
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inark  than  lie  had  reached*  In  five  years  he  had  raised  his 
country  from  the  abject  condition  to  which  it  had  been  re* 
duced  by  incapacity  and  mismanagement — a  condition  so  abject 
as  positively  to  inspire  despair  —  to  the  highest  point  of  pro- 
sperity and  power.  Such  had  been  the  glorious  result  of  the 
Great  Commoner's  administration.  To  him  alone  was  the  credit 
due  of  our  conquests,  both  by  sea  and  land,  since  it  was  he 
who  directed  our  armies  and  navies.  Measures  so  mighty  could 
have  been  conceived  by  no  mind  inferior  to  his  own,  neither,  if 
formed,  could  they  have  been  carried  out  by  a  spirit  less  intrepid; 
but  genius  and  courage  were  united  in  Pitt,  and  the  result  of  his 
gigantic  projects  showed  how  admirably  they  had  been  planned. 
While  waging  war,  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  with  un- 
precedentea  vigour,  he  opened  up  new  and  vast  spheres  for 
Commerce.  If  he  lavishly  expended  the  treasures  of  state  so 
freely  entrusted  to  him,  he  employed  them  well  and  profit- 
ably, to  the  immense  extension  of  our  dominions,  and  to  the 
increase  of  our  wealth.  Moreover,  he  was  as  disinterested  as 
patriotic.  At  a  time  when  all  other  statesmen  were  selfnseeking 
and  corrupt,  he  was  free  from  any  debasing  taint.  With  every 
opportunity  of  enriching  himself,  he  disdained  to  do  so  by  means 
which  he  deemed  dishonourable.  As  Paymaster,  he  declined 
the  immense  perquisites  of  the  office,  and  renounced  all  sub- 
sidies, contenting  himself  with  the  bare  salary.  That  after 
such  honourable  conduct^  and  the  unexampled  services  rendered 
by  him  to  his  country,  he  should  be  olamed  for  accepting 
a  pension,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  malice  of  party.  The 
nation  quickly  exonerated  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
most  inadequately  rewarded.  It  also  felt  no  slight  apprehen- 
sion that  in  losing  the  pilot  who  had  so  long  and  so  skil- 
fully guided  the  vessel  of  state  through  difficulty  and  danger, 
disasters  might  ensue.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  Pitt  had  not  been 
baffled  by  the  intrigues  of  Bute,  but  had  carried  out  his  plans 
against  France  and  Spain  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  both 
powers  must  have  been  speedily  and  effectually  humbled,  and  the 
war  brought  to  a  glorious  termination.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
so  much  incensed  the  populace  against  the  Favourite,  and  roused 
such  a  fervent  demonstration  of  regard  towards  himself. 

In  manner,  Pitt  was  haughty,  sometimes  imperious.  The  habit  of 
command  made  him  overbearing  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Exacting  the  utmost  respect  from  all  about  him,  his  secretaries  were 
never  allowed  to  be  seated  in  his  presence.  But  though  proud,  he 
was  not  repelling,  while  his  imperiousness  was  never  exhibited 
except  to  those  of  rank  superior  to  his  own.  Such  was  England's 
greatest  statesman,  at  the  moment  when  the  power,  which  he  had 
ever  used  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes,  was  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  a  miserable  intriguer,  aidea  by  his  perfidious  colleagues. 
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Pittas  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  a  very  influential  and 
ifealthy  nobleman,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his 
nncle,  Lord  Gobham,  was  himself  distinguished  for  parliamentary 
abilities.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  had  resigned 
at  the  same  time  as  Pitt,  whom  he  staunchly  supported.  Lord 
Temple's  hatred  of  the  FaTourite  was  even  more  intense  than 
Pitt's,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  persuasions,  coupled  with 
ihose  of  Mr.  Beckford,  tliat  the  Great  Commoner  had  been  induced 
to  go  into  the  City  on  that  day.  Temple  and  Beckford  desired 
to  humiliate  Bute,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  almost  beyond  their 
expectations.  But  Pitt  had  no  petty  malice  in  his  composition,  and 
though  deeply  gratified  by  his  own  reception,  he  was  pained  by 
the  indignities  offered  to  his  rival,  and  began  to  regret  the  step  he 
had  taken. 

No  such  regrets,  however,  were  felt  by  Lord  Temple.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  great  popular  demonstration  in  behalf  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  Favourite's  discom- 
fiture. Plenty  of  tongues  were  eager  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Lord  Bute,  now  he  had  been  jeered  and  hooted,  and 
compelled  to  hide  his  head.  As  the  Great  Commoner  ap- 
proached the  various  scaffolds,  erected  by  the  City  Com- 
panies, the  cheering  was  prodigious.  The  wardens  and  primes 
wardens  uncovered,  and  their  bands  struck  up.  In  Cheapside, 
Pitt's  escort  received  an  accession  of  forces,  and  as  the  moving 
masses  approached  Mr.  Barcla/s  house,  their  majesties  and  the 
royal  family  came  forth  to  look  at  the  scene,  and  were  loudly 
cli^red.  Bute,  however,  had  the  prudence  not  to  show  himself 
or  the  presence  of  his  royal  master  miffht  not  have  protected 
him  from  insult.  Though  such  a  popukr  demonstration  could 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  King,  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  was  so 
decorous  that  exception  could  not  be  taken  to  it. 

In  this  manner  was  Mr.  Pitt  escorted  to  Guildhall.  Having 
brought  him  to  his  destination,  the  crowd  quietly  withdrew  fiK>m 
the  streets,  and  left  them  clear  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession. 


XIIL 

HOW  THE  LADY  HATOBXSS   JOINED   THE  FBOCESSIOH  OS  ITS  BBTXTBV,  AND  OT 
THE  niSASTEK  THAT  BEFSL  HEK. 

So  many  unavoidable  delays  occurred,  that  it  was  full  four 
o'clock  ere  the  head  of  the  civic  procession,  on  its  return  from 
Westminster,  passed  the  balcony  in  Cheapside  occupied  by  the 
royal  party,  and  another  hour  flew  by  before  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  approached  the  same  spot.  Their  majesties,  however, 
did  not  seem  wearied  by  the  length  of  the  show,  but,  on  the 
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oontrarjy  were  gieatly  amiued  by  the  pftgeftats,  and  the  humoun 
of  the  mob. 

Hie  Lady  Mayoress  joined  the  procession  at  Temple-bar^  and 
the  sCperb  chariot,  drawn  by  six  fine  horses,  in  whicL  her  kdy- 
ahip  sat,  immediately  preceded  the  Lord  Mayor^s  coach.  Magnifi- 
cent indeed  did  she  look  in  her  gorgeous  attire,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate that  her  chariot  was  lofty  enough  to  allow  her  to  occupy 
it  without  detriment  to  her  towering  head-dress.  Sir  Feux 
Bland's  predictions  as  to  the  effect  certain  to  be  produced  by 
her  ^  head*"  were  literally  fulfilled.  It  astonished  all  beholders; 
and  if  more  merriment  and  ridicule  were  excited  than  admiration^ 
her  ladyship  was  happily  unaware  of  the  &ct|  and  persuaded 
heisdf  she  created  quite  a  sensation.  No  one  in  the  pro- 
cession was  prouder  than  she.  Puffed  up  by  fancied  conse- 
quence,  she  regarded  the  crowd  as  something  infinitely  beneath 
her,  and  scarcely  deserving  notice.  Their  acclamations  were  ac- 
cepted as  rightful  homage  to  her  exalted  position,  and  if  she  ac- 
knowledged them  at  all,  it  was  with  marked  condescension. 

In  this  manner  the  Lady  Mayoress  moved  triumphantly  along, 
believing  herself  envied  and  admired.  At  any  unusual  outburst 
from  the  throng  she  would  slightly  incline  her  lofty  "  head,"  or 
droop  her  fan.  This  was  all  the  notice  she  vouchsafed  the  lookers- 
on,  and  quite  as  much  as  she  thought  they  deserved. 

Her  grand  effect  was  reserved  for  the  royal  party,  though 
her  confidence  somewhat  abated,  and  her  breast  began  to  flutter 
as  she  neared  them,  and  noticed  —  for  she  was  watching  them 
narrowly  from  behind  her  fan — that  their  majesties  exdianged 
lather  significant  looks,  while  some  remark  made  by  the  king 
caused  a  smile  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  royal  circle. 

Could  they  be  laughing  at  her?  Impossible!  Slighdy  dis- 
concertedy  however,  she  prepared  for  her  obeisance,  and  looking 
towards  the  balcony  reverent^  bent  her  head. 

Alas!  she  could  not  raise  it  again.  The  summit  of  the 
immense  superstructure  had  gone  through  the  open  window 
and  could  not  be  drawn  back. 

To  struggle  with  the  difficulty  would  have  made  matters  ten 
times  worse.  But  what  a  frightful  position  to  be  placed  in,  with 
the  eyes  of  dieir  majesties  and  the  royal  family  upon  her — and 
with  the  irrepressible  laughter  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence, and  were  mightily  entertained  by  it,  ringing  in  her  ears. 

She  thought  she  must  have  swooned,  and  probably  she  would 
have  done  so,  had  not  the  footman,  seated  between  her  and  the 
coachman,  relieved  her  from  the  dilemma,  though  not  without 
some  little  damage  to  her  feathers  and  band^. 

The  king  was  vastly  diverted  by  the  incident,  and  laughed  hear- 
tily at  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  royal  party 
joined  in  the  merriment. 
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His  majesty  had  not  quite  recovered  when  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  came  up.  But  ho  found  nothing  to  laugh  at  now.  Sir 
Gresham  had  abready  been  presented  to  him,  when,  as  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  he  had  waited  upon  his  majesty,  after  the  coronatft>n9  to 
invite  him  and  his  consort  to  the  civic  banquet.  On  that  occa* 
sion^  in  spite  of  Lord  Bute's  disparaging  remarks  and  sneers,  he 
had  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  worthy  citizen,  and 
he  was  no  less  pleased  now;  and  being  accustomed  to  give  utters 
ance  to  his  thoughts,  he  said  so  pretty  plainly. 

Very  reverentially  did  Sir  Gresham  bow  to  their  majesties  as 
he  went  by,  and  very  graciously  did  they  return  the  salutation. 
Amid  universal  cheenng,  addressed  as  much  to  the  city  magnate 
as  to  the  monarch,  the  state-coach  moved  on,  and  took  its  way 
up  New  King-street. 

The  sheriffs  came  next,  but  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Mr. 
Barclay's  house.  Here  they  alighted,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
majesties  to  Guildhall. 

XIV. 

THE  BAirqUET  AT  GUILDHALL. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  personages  bidden  to  the  entertain* 
ment  had  already  arrived  at  Guildhall,  and  were  received  by 
the  aldermen  composing  the  committee,  and  conducted  by  the 
ushers  and  other  official  to  the  apartments  adjoining  the  great 
hall  prepared  for  them. 

Amonff  these  important  guests  were  the  foreign  ministers,  in- 
cluding the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  the  Algerine 
and  Tripoline  ambassador  and  his  son,  in  their  muslin  tw*bans 
and  long  gowns  of  flowered  and  laced  silk,  many  of  the  principal 
nobility,  uie  members  of  the  privy  council,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  judges,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting. 

On  their  entrance,  the  names  of  all  these  persons  were  thun- 
dered forth,  so  that  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  were  at  no  loss  as 
to  whom  thev  beheld,  and  while  the  ushers  marshalled  them  at  a 
slow  and  stately  pace  between  the  two  lines  of  common-councilmen 
drawn  up  across  the  hall,  abundance  of  time  was  allowed  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity. 

But  though  many  great  names  were  proclaimed,  none  created 
anything  like  the  sensation  caused  by  the  announcement  of  those 
of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  No  sooner  was  the  tall  and  majestic 
£gure  of  the  Great  Commoner  discerned  within  the  hall,  than  the 
whole  of  the  ladies  arose  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  loudly  expressing  their  admiration,  while  all  the 
common-councilmen,  with  the  company  and  attendants  scattered 
about  the  vast  chamber,  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.    Visibly 
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touched,  Mr.  Pitt  paused,  looked  around^  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  bowed  to  both  galleries;  after  whicn  he  passed  on,  amid 
reiterated  cheering. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  before  the  Lord  Mayor  arrived  at  Guild- 
hall. By  this  time,  it  having  become  dusk,  the  thousands  of  wax 
tapers  in  the  chandeliers,  lustres,  girandoles,  and  sconces  were 
lighted,  producing  an  extraordinarily  brilUant  effect,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  ropes  of  lamps  already  described  as  hung  around 
the  great  cornice. 

His  lordship  immediately  retired  to  his  private  chamber,  where 
he  found  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  had  to  listen  to  her  description 
of  the  direful  disaster  that  had  befeUen  her,  but  her  head-dress 
having  been  already  set  to  rights  by  M.  le  Grros,  th^  coiffeur,  who 
was  in  attendance,  he  could  not  afford  her  much  sympathy. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  Lady  Dawes  and 
Mrs.  Chatteris,  both  of  whom  had  changed  their  attire,  and  were 
now  in  full  evening  dresses,  and  looked  uncommonly  well.  As 
may  be  expected  from  their  passion  for  high  society,  they  were  en- 
raptured with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  two  countesses, 
and  told  Sir  Gresham  they  were  mightily  obliged  to  him  for  send- 
ing such  charming  guests. 

"But  where's  Milly?"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  perceiving 
his  favourite  daughter. 

"  Oh  1  don't  trouble  yourself  about  her,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Dawes.  ^^  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  her.  She  s  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries with  that  underbred  creature  who  intruded  herself  upon  us 
this  morning  with  her  brother,  and  whom  you  were  foolish  enough 
— excuse  me  for  saying  so— to  acknowledge  as  your  niece  before 
Tradescant's  fashionable  friends." 

**  Foolish  indeed  you  may  well  call  it,  dearest  Livy,"  cried  the 
Lady  Mayoress.  "  It  was  the  height  of  folly.  I  never  felt  so 
humiliated  in  all  my  bom  days.  But  Milly  is  just  as  absurd.  She 
has  lent  her  cousin,  as  she  stupidly  calls  her,  one  of  her  own 
dresses,  and  has  brought  her  here  to  disgrace  us.  But  they 
shan't  dine  at  my  table — on  that  Fm  resolved." 

"  Nor  at  mine,"  said  Lady  Dawes. 

**  And  I'm  quite  sure  they  shan't  dine  with  me,"  added  Mrs. 
Chatteris. 

"Then  it's  lucky  I  can  accommodate  them,"  observed  Sir 
Grresham,  dryly. 

"  I'm  of  Tradescant's  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Chatteris,  "  and  feel 
quite  sure  the  girl  and  her  brother  will  prove  arrant  impos- 
tors. Your  credulity  has  been  shockingly  abused,  papa.  To 
say  the  least,  it  was  highly  imprudent  to  place  credence  in  the 
assertions  of  absolute  strangers,  without  makmg  any  inquiries  about 
them.  But  even  if  they  turn  out  what  they  represent  themselves, 
you  cannot  expect  us  to  notice  such  low  people." 
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^^  Certainly  not,  dearest  Chlorisy^  said  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
*^  Your  papa  cannot  expect  such  a  thing." 

"  But  I  do  expect  it,  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor,  *^and,  what  is 
more,  I  insist  upon  it.  Unless  you  mean  to  offend  me,  you  will 
treat  them  as  relations.  What  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you  I've 
found  another  long-lost  member  of  my  family?" 

^^  Oh !  I  don*t  doubt  it,"  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with  asperity. 
'^  Relations  will  become  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  with  you.  Sir 
Gresham,  if  you're  ready  to  acknowledge  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  I  hope  the  one  last  discovered  is  an  improvement 
upon  those  we  have  just  been  talking  about." 

^^  Hum !  I  can't  exactly  say  that,"  rejoined  Sir  Grediam.  ^^  But 
you  shall  see  him  bjr-and-by,  and  judge.  I  wonder  what  he  has 
been  aboat — I  must  inquire.  Here,  «Jenkins,"  he  added,  stepping 
to  the  door  of  a  small  inner  room,  ^  what  have  you  done  with 
Mr.  Candish?  Did  you  provide  him  with  a  dress-suit  as  I  di- 
rected?" 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  replied  the  attendant,  advanc- 
ing towards  him;  '^  I  have  not  seen  the  gentleman  in  question." 

"  Not  seen  him ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor,  angrily*  "  Why, 
I  sent  him  to  you  with  Staveley,  the  beadle." 

"  Staveley  has  been  here,  my  lord;  but,  unfortunately ^" 

"  Well !  what?     What  the  deuce  has  happened?" 

'^  Mr.  Candish  has  decamped,  my  lord.  Staveley  feared  your 
lordship  would  be  angry,  ana  b^ged  me  to  say  it  wasn't  his  uult. 
Mr.  Candish  took  him  quite  unawares.  Staveley  would  have 
sent  after  him,  but  he  has  no  clue  to  his  address." 

"  Well,  this  is  provoking ! "  cried  Sir  Grresham ;  ^^  very  provoking  I 
I  must  try  to  find  him  out  to-morrow." 

And  he  turned  away,  striving  to  conquer  his  vexadon. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Tradescant  entered  the 
room.  " 

"Have  ^ou  seai  your  cousin  Herbert?"  said  Sir  Gresham, 
rather  hastily,  to  his  son. 

"  I've  seen  the  young  man  whom  you  have  taken  under  y<mr 
protection,"  replied  Tradescant,  "  but  I  didn't  choose  to  comply 
with  the  order  ne  brought  me,  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  have  a 
suit  of  my  clothes." 

^^  I  should  think  not,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress.  "  You 
would  have  been  a  precious  simpleton  if  you  had." 

"  Better  be  a  simpleton  than  disobedient,"  rejoined  the  Lord 
Mayor,  sternly.  "I  won't  have  my  orders  disputed,  Trades- 
Qgui ^" 

"But,  father " 

"  This  is  not  a  time  for  discussion,"  interrupted  the  Lord  Mayor, 
authoritatively;  "neither  would  I  permit  it,  were  die  occa»on 
more  suitable.    What  has  become  of  Herbert?  " 
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^^I  don't  know,"  replied  Tradescant,  rather  mllenly.  ^He 
was  at  our  houae  in  Ch^peide  when  I  Id't" 

"  And  you  have  prevented  him  from  attending  the  banqnet? 
Upon  my  soul,  Tradescant,  I  am  very  angry  with  you." 

^^ It  is  a  alight  matter  to  cause  you  so  much  disfJeasure,  six" 
rejoined  his  son. 

^  I  don't  think  it  dight — but  let  that  pasa.  Go  home  at  once, 
and  see  whether  your  cousin  is  still  there." 

"He  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  interporod  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^*  If  you  find  him/'  continued  Sir  Gresham,  without  heeding 
her,  "  let  him  have  the  best  suit  in  your  wardrobe,  and  bring  him 
back  with  you.  If  he  has  left,  you  need  not  yourself  return. 
Do  you  mark  me,  sir?" 

"I  do,  father,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  You  cannot  mean  this,  papa?  "  cried  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs. 
Chatteris  together. 

"Your  brother  understands  me,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor, 
coldly. 

Perceiving  that  his  father  was  inflexible,  Tradescant  moved 
towards  the  door,  but  ere  he  could  reach  it,  it  was  opened,  and  ad- 
mitted Herbert. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one  present,  but  to  no  one  more  than 
Tradescant,  Herbert  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet, 
which  fitted  him  to  perfection,  and  displayed  his  symmetrical 
person  to  the  utmost  advantage.  His  appearance  was  so  much 
miproved  by  the  change  of  attire,  that  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs. 
Chatteris  began  to  view  him  frith  more  favourable  eyes,  thinking 
such  a  handsome  young  fellow  would*  do  them  no  discredit 
After  staring  at  him  for  a  moment,  Tradescant  exclaimed,  "  How's 
this,  sir?  xou  have  presumed  to  make  free  with  my  wardrobe, 
after  aUl" 

"  I  certainly  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 
cousin,"  replied  Herbert,  "  but  I  felt  bound  to  obey  my  uncle's 
orders." 

**  You  have  done  quite  right,"  cried  Sir  Gresham,  "  and  Trades- 
cant ought  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  getting  him  out  of  a  scrape. 
I  have  a  right,  metbinks,  to  diq)ose  of  some  of  his  apparel,  seeing 
that  I  pay  his  tailors'  bills — and  they  are  heavy  enough  in  ali 
eoBficience — ^without  a  murmur.  All's  right  now.  I  don't  want 
any  more  explanations.  There  isn't  time  for  them.  Hark  ycL 
Herbert  1  You  must  find  out  your  new  friends,  the  Walworths,  ana 
bring  them  to  my  table,  where  I  have  had  places  reserved  for  them." 

^  I  saw  them  on  my  way  hither,  among  the  company  in  the  great 
hall,  uncle,"  replied  Herbert.  "  Your  directions  respecting  them 
shall  be  attended  to." 

"Tradescant,"  pursued  his  father,  "as  soon  as  their  majcetiei 
arrive,  yon  must  go  for  Millicent  and  your  cousin  Pnie.    Lady 
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Dawes  will  tell  you  where  to  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  the 
council-chamber.  I  wish  them  to  see  the  presentations.  D'ye 
heed?" 

His  son  ^ave  a  reluctant  assent,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  retired  to 
the  inner  chamber  to  have  his  robes  adjusted,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  ceremonies. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  accompanied  by  two  Ser- 
jeants of  the  chamber  carrying  wands,  entered  to  announce  that 
the  royal  family  were  momentarily  expected;  upon  which,  the  Lord 
Mayor  came  wrth  from  the  inner  room,  and  proceeded  with  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  inner 
courts  to  the  great  hall. 

Here  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  receive  their  illus- 
trious guests,  and  here  were  already  assembled  the  aldermen  com- 
posing the  committee,  several  common-councilmen,  the  Lord 
Mayor^s  chaplain,  the  sword-bearer,  the  common-crier,  the  com- 
znon-hunt,  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  household, 
attended  by  servants  in  state  liveries,  and  supported  by  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners  bearing  halberds.  The  latter  Uned  the  steps 
on  either  side;  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  were  stationed  half  a 
dozen  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

From  this  point  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  drawn  up  in 
two  rows,  stood  the  whole  of  the  aldermen,  not  on  the  com* 
mittee,  in  scarlet  gowns,  flanked  by  common-councilmen  in 
mazarine  gowns.  The  pavement  was  covered  with  scarlet  cloth. 
Farther  on,  within  the  vestibule  already  described,  stood  the  two 
City  marshals  with  their  men,  the  chamberlain  with  several  ushers 
bearing  wands,  supported  by  javelin  men.  The  passage  beyond 
was  lined  on  either  side  by  mazarines  holding  tall  wax  tapers. 

The  first  of  the  royal  family  to  pass  between  these  candle^ 
bearers  was  the  Princess  Amelia.  Escorted  across  the  hall  by  the 
chamberlain  and  the  City  marshal,  she  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  conducted  by  Sir  Felix  Bland  and  Mr.  Beckford  to  the 
council-chamber,  which  was  spread  with  Turkey  carpet,  richly  de- 
corated, and  brilliantly  lighted  up  for  the  occasion. 

Sir  Felix,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  enchanted  with  the  post 
assi^ed  him,  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  glided  backwards  like 
a  vice-chamberlain.  He  fared  very  well  with  the  princess,  but  met 
with  a  terrible  rebuff  from  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  came  next,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  an  attendant,  and  who, 
not  being  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  swore  at  the  ofiicious  little 
alderman,  and  bade  him  to  stand  out  of  the  way.  Sir  Felix,  how- 
ever, was  consoled  by  reflecting  that  the  hero  of  Culloden  had  been 
very  badly  received  out  of  doors,  which  might  account  for  his  ill 
temper. 

After  an  interval  came  the  three  young  princes,  who  were 
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meted  with  loud  dapping  of  hands;  then  their  mother,  the 
rrincess-Do wager  of  Wales,  with  her  daughters;  and  then  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  princess-dowager,  who  courted  popukrity, 
was  exceedingly  affitble  to  the  Lady  Mayoress.  The  Dukc  of  York 
and  his  brothers  remained  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  amusing  them- 
selves with  ogling  the  ladies  in  the  galleries. 

Presently,  intimation  being  given  that  their  majesties  had  arrived, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  I^dy  Mayoress,  with  the  aldermen 
of  the  committee  and  the  other  officers,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
stationed  themselves  near  the  doorway. 

On  the  entrance  of  their  majesties,  ^e  whole  of  the  assemblage 
arose.  Taking  the  sword  from  the  bearer,  the  Lord  Mayor  knelt 
down  and  offered  it  to  the  king,  who  bowed  graciously,  but  of 
course  declined  to  take  the  weapon.  While  this  ceremonial  was 
being  performed  the  bands  in  both  orchestras  struck  up,  and  as 
the  king  marched  slowly  across  the  great  hall,  preceded  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  bearing  the  sword,  and  followed  by  the  queen,  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress  following  her  majesty,  the  acclamations  be- 
came so  loud  as  almost  to  drown  the  music.  The  body  of  the  htdl 
was  quite  full,  and  the  company  here  assembled  vied  with  the  fair 
occupants  of  the  galleries  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

Both  their  majesties  were  evidently  much  pleased,  and  the  king, 
as  he  went  along,  loudly  expressed  his  gratification  to  the  bowing 
aldermen  on  either  side. 

As  to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  this  was  unquestionably  the  proudest 
moment  of  her  life.  Never  before,  as  she  subsequently  owned,  had 
she  felt  ^^  so  lifted  up."  She  could  not  help  appropriating  some  of 
the  applause,  and  felt  herself  a  very  important  part  of  the  show. 

Auer  the  Lady  Mayoress  came  the  queen's  ladies,  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  Lady  Effingham  (Mr.  Beckford's  daughter),  the 
Countesses  of  Northumberland  and  Egremont,  and  the  Ladies 
Weymouth  and  Bolingbroke.  Their  majesties  were  conducted  to 
the  council-chamber  by  the  aldermen  of  the  committee,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  royal  guests  and  the  whole^  of 
their  attendants  had  entered  it,  an  address  was  offered  to  the  king 
by  Sir  William  Moreton,  the  Recorder. 

This  being  concluded.  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  were 
presented,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  saluted  by  his  ma- 
jesty and  of  kissing  the  queen's  hand;  but  though  the  Lord  Mayor 
looked  anxiously  round  among  the  brilliant  throng  for  his  youngest 
daughter  and  bis  niece,  he  could  nowhere  discern  them.  He 
afterwards  learned  that  Millicent,  of  whose  shjmess  and  timidity 
the  reader  is  aware,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  room. 

Bashfulness,  however,  could  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  either 
of  his  other  daughters.  They  seemed  quite  at  their  ease  with  the 
exalted  personages  among  whom  they  found  themselves,  and 
chatted  in  a  very  lively  manner  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
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joung  princes.  The  duke,  who  was  %  gre«t  admirer  of  beantj, 
seemed  particulaily  struok  with  Lady  Daw^  and  ennged  her  to 
open  the  ball  with  him  in  a  minuet,  while  Prince  WiUiam,  not  to 
be  behind  his  brother  in  gidlantiy,  made  a  similar  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Chatteris* 

While  this  was  going  on,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  who  ever  and  anon  cast  an  eye  of  approral  at  her 
&vourite  daughters,  aeveral  aldermen's  wives  and  daughters  were 
pesented.  After  this,  the  sherifls  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
nood,  and  rose  up  Sir  Nathani^  Nash  and  Sir  John  Gartwright. 

Their  majesties  remained  some  little  time  longer  within  the 
council-chamber,  graciously  converring  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  when  two  officers  with  white  staves  entered  to 
announce  that  the  banquet  was  served — ^a  piece  of  information 
which  the  king  good  natnredbr  dedared  he  was  not  sorry  to  re- 
ceive. Hereupon,  die  Lord  Mayor  a^in  assumed  the  sword,  and 
preceded  their  majesties  through  a  side  door  opening  upon  the 
devated  platform  on  which  the  royal  table  was  set. 

By  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  distinguished  company 
had  assembled  at  the  diffsrent  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  but 
all  remained  standing  until  their  majesties  had  taken  their  places 
beneath  the  canopy,  and  grace  was  sc^emnly  said  by  the  chaplain. 
None  but  the  members  of  the  royal  famify  dined  at  the  upper 
table. 

The  entertainment  was  of  the  most  sumptuous  description, 
and  unusual  ceremony  was  observed  throughout  the  service.  The 
dishes  were  set  upon  the  table  bv  the  seven  aldermen  on  tite 
committee,  and  they  alone  waited  on  the  royal  quests.  And 
here  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Felix  distingmshed  himself 
beyond  all  his  colleagues,  and  seemed  to  have  discovered  his  true 
vocation.  None  of  his  brother-aldermen  were  half  so  attentive  as 
he;  could  change  a  plate  so  quickly,  set  on  a  dish  so  well,  or  pour 
out  wine  with  so  much  grace.  His  majesty  told  him  he  should 
Kke  to  have  him  always  for  a  butler,  and  Sir  Felix  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  compliment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  banquet  the  Lotd  Mayor  stationed 
himself  behind  the  king,  and  the  Lady  MayOTe^  took  up  a  similar 
position  near  her  majesty,  but  their  services  were  immediately  dis- 
pensed with,  and  committing  their  royal  guests  to  the  care  of  the 
sedulous  aldermen,  they  retired  by  the  nde  docn*,  and  proceeded 
to  thdr  respective  tabk^. 

By  this  time  the  feasting  had  begun  in  earnest.  Numerous 
tureens  of  turtle  were  placed  on  every  table  throughout  the  hall, 
and  their  contents  liberally  dispensed.  Fish  followed  of  every 
variety,  and  of  rare  excellence,  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  repast 
the  boards  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  many  a  well-fatted 
haunch  of  venison. 

No  distinction  was  made  in  regard  to  the  tables.    All  were 
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equally  well  supplied.  The  minitteTS,  noblei^  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, though  they  dined  off  silver  plate,  and  had  magnificent 
eandeiabray  epergnea,  and  gilt  flagons  before  them,  fared  no  better 
than  the  mazarines  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  Nor  was  the 
wine  inferior  to  the  riands,  or  less  pl^itifully  snpplied.  Hock, 
champagne,  and  Burgundy  of  the  choicest  quality  flowed  freely. 
Punch — such  only  as  the  City  can  compound— of  course  followed 
the  turtle.  At  the  proper  period,  the  kxroig-cnp  went  round  with 
all  the  ancient  formalities. 

But  the  most  picturesque  accompaniments  to  this  most  splendid 
entertainment  were,  perhaps,  the  two  lordly  barons  of  beef,  with 
the  carvers  in  the  costume  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  Placed  on 
the  stages  already  described  as  erected  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  busting,  in  silver  dishes  capacious  enough  to  nold  them,  these 
enormous  joints— evidences  of  the  unboonaed  hospitality  of  our 
ancestors — ^were  decorated  with  large  flags,  one  of  which  bore 
the  royal  arms,  and  the  other  the  arms  of  the  City,  and  were 
carved  with  wonderful  skill  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Towse  and 
the  Serjeant  carvers — ^the  latter  habited  as  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Mountainous  as  were  these  masses  of  meat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feast,  such  was  the  incessant  demand  upon  them  that 
little  was  left  at  the  doBCy  while  Mr.  Towse^  who  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  was  glad  to  relinquish  his  poet. 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters,  and  must  return  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  banquet,  when  the  awetites  of  the  guests 
were  as  yet  unsatiated.  Though  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  numerous  and  brilhant  company,  or  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  tables  at  which  they  were  seated,  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  where  some  of  our  friends  were  placed. 

By  his  uncle's  thoughtful  directions,  seats  were  assigned  to 
Herbert,  and  his  new  friends  the  Walworths,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  own  table,  and  the  young  man,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  splendour  of  the  entertainment,  had  the  happiness  of  sitting 
between  Alice  and  her  mother;  neither  of  whom  appeared  the 
worse  for  their  cold-bath  of  the  morning.  The  old  nosier  was 
enchanted,  and  while  reveUing  upon  the  good  things  set  before 
him,  or  washing  them  down  with  brimmers  of  Johannisberg  and 
Clos  Vougeot,  congratulated  himself  upon  the  lucky  accident 
that  had  brought  him  to  such  a  glorious  feast.  Worthy  Sir 
Gresham  was  not  a  litle  pleased  with  his  nephew's  good  looks  and 
good  manners — far  better  than  he  expected — and  he  received 
many  compliments  on  the  young  man's  gallant  appearance.  Ever 
and  anon  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  poor  brother,  and  he  wished 
he  could  have  been  present  on  the  occasicm.  Millicent  and  Frue 
dined  at  the  same  table,  and  were  not  &r  removed  from  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

The  l4idy  Mayoress,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
three  tables  allotted  to  her,  was  assisted  by  Tradescant  and  Cap- 
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tain  Chatteris,  and  did  the  honours  to  the  lords  and  ladies  in 
waiting,  and  to  other  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

Mrs.  Chatteris  presided  at  the  table  next  her  mother,  and  perhaps 
had  the  gayest  and  liveliest  party  in  the  hall,  her  guests  being 
chiefly  young  men  of  fashion,  sprigs  of  nobility,  and  officers  of  the 
Guards.  Among  them  were  Sir  Francis  Dadiwood,  Sir  William 
Stanhope,  Tom  Potter,  and  Wilkes,  and  the  droll  stories  and  witti- 
cisms of  the  latter  kept  those  near  him  in  a  continual  state  of  mer- 
riment. 

The  care  of  the  third,  or  outer  table,  devolved  upon  Lady  Dawee, 
who  was  supported  by  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Ligonier,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Guards.  Many  other  persons  of  rank  were 
amongst  her  guests,  and  her  table  had  a  charm  such  as  none  other 
could  boast— -being  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  three  court  beau- 
ties, the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  Countesses  of  Pembroke 
and  Kildare.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  desperately  smitten  by 
Lady  Dawes's  charms,  was  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  her,  but 
they  fell  unheeded*  Her  fickle  ladyship  was  thinking  of  the 
handsome  Duke  of  York.  What  chance  against  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  had  a  peer  of  the  realm? 

As  to  the  more  important  personages  in  whom  interest  may  be  felt, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  Lord  Melcomb  dined  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  and  privy-coun- 
cillors* At  an  adjoining  table,  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  sat  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

None  of  the  ceremonials  customary  at  such  grand  entertainments 
were  omitted.  While  the  second  course  was  being  brought  in,  the 
common  crier,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  from  the  king,  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  demanded  silence,  and  amid  the 
hush  that  followed,  proclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  his  majesty 
drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  London,  adding  that  her  majesty  the 
queen  joined  in  the  toast.  As  he  ceased,  the  bands  struck  up  the 
march  in  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

When  this  grand  composition  was  concluded,  the  common 
crier  descended  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  table,  and  again  demanding 
silence,  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
drank  health,  long  life,  and  a  prosperous  reign  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  and  his  royal  consort  Queen  Charlotte. 

On  this,  the  whole  company  stood  up  and  faced  the  platform, 
the  gentlemen  raising  their  glasses  enthusiastically.  The  national 
anthem  was  then  sung,  in  which  all  the  assemblage  united,  and 
at  its  dose  the  cheering  was  universal. 

The  sight  at  this  moment  of  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  waving 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  the 
company  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  constituted  the  most  striking 
point  of  the  entertainment,  and  long  dwelt  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  witnessed  it. 
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paom  the  danish  op  b.  s.  hvgehakk. 

Bt  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

Upon  the  deck  fidr  Gunhild  stands 

And  gazes  on  the  billows  blue, 
She  sees  reflected  there,  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

She  sees  the  moon  and  the  lovely  stars 
On  the  clear  calm  sea — the  while 

Her  steady  bark  glides  gently  on 
To  Britain's  distant  isle. 

'Twas  long  since  her  betrothed  love 
Had  sought,  alas !  that  foreign  strand. 

And  bitterly  had  Gunhild  wept, 
When  he  left  his  native  land. 

He  promised  tidings  oft  to  send, 
He  promised  soon  to  come  again; 

But  never  tidings  reach'd  her  ear — 
She  looked  for  him  in  vain ! 

Fair  Gunhild  could  no  longer  bear 

Such  anxious,  sad  suspense — 
One  gloomy  night  from  her  parents'  home 

She  hath  fled,  and  hied  her  thence. 

Mounting  yon  vessel's  lofty  side. 

To  seek  her  love  she  swore — 
Whether  he  lay  in  ocean's  depths. 

Or  slept  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Three  days  had  she  been  toss'd  upon 

Wild  ocean's  heaving  wave, 
When  the  sea  became,  at  the  midnight  hour. 

As  still  as  the  solemn  grave. 

On  the  high  deck  the  maiden  stood, 

Gazing  upon  the  deep  so  blue ; 
She  saw  reflected  there,  beneath, 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

The  crew  were  wrapt  in  hush'd  repose. 

The  very  helmsman  slept. 
While  the  maiden,  clad  in  robes  of  white, 

Her  midnight  vigil  kept. 
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*Twas  strange !  at  that  still  hour,  behold ! 

A  vessel  from  the  deep  ascends : 
It  flutters  like  a  shadow  there, 

Then  near  its  course  it  bends. 

No  sail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze ; 

its  masts  lay  shatter'd  on  the  deok ; 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course. 

But  drifted 'like  a  ^wreck. 

Hush'd,  hush'd'waa  all  on  boaid  >tliat  bark. 
But  flitting  by — now  here,  Jiow  there — 

Seeni'd  dim,  uncertain,  shadowy  forms, 
Throiiigh  the  mety  moonlight  air. 

Andnow  the  floating  wreck  draws  neur, 
Tet  in  the  ship  'tis  tranquil  all ; 

That  maiden  stands  on  the  deck  alone, 
To  gaze  on  the  stars  so  small. 

"  Fair  Gnnhild !"  faintly  sighs  a  voice, 
**'Tbou  seek'st  thine  own  betrothed  love. 

But  his  home  is  not  on  the  strangers'  land. 
No,  nor  on  earth  above. 

"  'Tis  deep  beneath  the  dark,  cold  sea— 
Oh !  there  'tis  sad  to  bide — 

Yet  he  all  lonely  there  must  dwell. 
Far  from  his  destined  bride !" 

"  Right  well,  right  ;well  thy  voice  I  know. 
Thou  wanderer  from  the  deep,  wide  sea; 

No  longer  lonesome  shalt  thou  dwell. 
Far,  far- away  from  me." 

'*  No,  Gunhild,  no !  ihou  art  so  young — 
So  fair — thou  must  not  come ! 

And  I  will  grieve  no  more  if  thou 
Art  glad  in  thy  dear  home. 

*'  The  faith  that  thou  to  me  didst  fwear 
To  thee  again  I  freely  give ; 

Fm  rocking  on  the  billows'  lap — 
Seek  happier  ties  and  Mve !" 

'<  The  iaHh  I  vow'd  I  still  will  hold, 

I  swear  it  bereaii0w ; 
Oh  !  say  if  in  thy  odd  abode 

There  is  not  room  for  two?" 

"Boom  in  the  sea  might  many  find. 
But  all  betow-is  efaeedess  gloom ; 

When  the  aon^s  n^s  are  beaming  ^bd^t. 
We  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 
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"  Tis  only  at  the  midnight  hour. 

When  the  pale  moon  shines  out, 
That  we  from  ocean's  deaths  maj  rise. 

To  drift  on  the  wreck  about." 

"  Let  the  sun  brightly  beam  above, 

'80 1  witkm  tUne  ORIS' repote  1 
Oh !  I  shall  slumber  softly  there, 

E«9cMuig<  eaihly  vacs ! 

<'  Then  hasten,  hasten,  reach  thy  hand. 

And  take  thy  bride  with  thee ! 
With  thee,  OgWIy wiU^e  dwell. 

Deep,  deep  beneath  the  sea! 

"And  we  will  oft  at  midnight's  hour 

Opon  the  lonejy  wreck  arise, 
knA  gaze  upon  the.  pale,,  soft  moon, 

Jbui  the  ators  in.  yonder  skies." 

IThen  reach'd  the  dead  his  icy  hand : 

" JFair  Gunhild,  fear  not  thou! 
The  dawn  of  rosy  mom  is  near, 

We  may  not  linger  now !" 

Upon  the  wreck  the  maiden  springs — 

It  drifts  away  again; 
The  crew  of  her  bark,  awaking,  see 

The  Death-Ship  on  the  main ! 

The  startled  men  crowd  on  the  deck, 

With  horror  on  each  brow ; 
They  pray  to  God  in  heav'n  above, 

And  the  wreck  has  vanished  now ! 
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CEOOKED  TJSAGE; 

OB, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORJOT. 
6t   Dudlxt   Costello. 

chapter  xlui. 
Bscooxinoir. 

Although  it  was  litUe  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  Bow-street  to 
his  shop,  Mr.  Squirl  ostentatiously  called  a  cab,  and,  after  begging  Lorn 
to  enter  first,  drove  off  in  great  style,  while  Cramp  followed,  crumbling, 
on  foot.  With  the  same  ceremony,  when  they  reached  his  nouse,  Mr. 
Squirl  offered  his  arm  to  assist  his  quondam  apprentice ;  who  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this  civility. 

But  mere  civility  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Squirl,  who,  the  moment  he 
reached  his  private  room,  seized  Lorn  by  both  hands,  and  shook  them  as 
if  he  meant  to  wrench  his  arms  out  of  their  sockets.  He  then  took  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  and  dabbed  his  eyes 
with  great  vehemence,  till  he  became  as  red  in  the  face  as  pickled 
cabbage. 

'*  Pardon  this  here  demonstration,"  he  said,  when  he  had  pummelled 
himself  sufficiently ;  "  but  I  was  bustin'.  Pent-up  feelin's  is  'ard  to 
bear  I  Only  them  can  know  what  they  is  as  has  been  a  suppressing  of 
'em  for  months.  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  how  have  you 
been,  and  what  would  you  like  to  take  ?  Excuse  my  shaking  hands 
again — this  here  is  such  a  joyful  occasion  !  Oh,"  continued  Mr,  Squirl, 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, ''  if  she  could  only  have  been  alive  at  this  minnit !" 

Lorn  was  touched  at  last.  He  had  been  more  astonished  than  moved 
by  the  pawnbroker's  newly  awakened  affection,  but  this  allusion  went  to 
his  heart,  and  silently  pressing  Mr.  Squirl's  hand,  he  turned  away  to 
conceal  his  emotion. 

Mr.  Squirl  saw  his  advantage,  and  pursued  it 

"  Yes !"  he  exdiumed,  "  her  'appiness  would  have  been  pretty  nigh  the 
equal  of  mine,  for  she  nussed  you  during  the  fondling  period  of  infancy, 
and  that's  where  it  lays  'old ;  out  she  never  seen  you  grow  into  man'ood 
as  is  my  'appy  lot,  like  a  young  tree  a  shootin'  in  Saint  James's  Park. 
If  she  had,  she'd  have  loved  you  p'r'aps  as  much  as  I  do !  You  are  a 
fine  young  feller,  Lorn,  and  proud  am  I  at  having  had  the  honner  of 
bringing  of  you  up !  I  always  kuow'd,  and,  indeed,  said  so  to  everybody^ 
that  you'd  be  a  credit  to  them  as  you  belonged  to." 

Lorn  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  these  had  always  been  Mr. 
Squirl's  sentiments,  he  must  have  done  himself  great  violence  never  to 
have  expressed  them  before  ;  and  he  could  not  cease  from  wondering  why 
they  were  so  forcibly  uttered  now.  A  ray  of  light,  however,  began  to 
dawn  upon  himy  as  the  pawnbroker  went  on. 
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'^  Bat  there's  nobody,  my  dear  boy,  which  they  havea't  got  somethink 
to  rile  'em.  There's  a  drop  of  bitters  in  every  man's  cup,  let  him  drink 
what  he  pleases ;  and  tho'  bitters — say  with  gin — is  pleasant  tipple  at 
tiroes,  'tain't  always  as  one  is  wishful  to  mingle.  I  said  just  now,  Lorn, 
'  them  as  you  belonged  to,'  which  it  was  lawfully  I  meant  to  express 
myself,  for  me  and  Mrs.  Hess,  as  I  b'liere  you  are  prepared  to  learn, 
warn't  your  legitimit  parints." 

«<  Do  you  know  who  they  are,  sir  P"  eageriy  interrupted  Lorn.  **  Hare 
I  a  real  claim  upon  anybody  ?" 

*'  For  the  matter  of  claims,  Lorn,"  replied  Mr.  Squirl,  "  if  feelin's 
goes  for  anythink,  you  have  only  to  say  the  word  to  him  as  have  idleised 
you  from  a  babby — meaning  me,"  he  added,  observing  the  doubtful  ex- 
pression of  Lorn  s  countenance.  "  Fm  ready  to  make  you  my  hare  to- 
morrow !  Only  it  can't  be !  The  little  I  have  will  go  to  charitable 
institootions,  hospittles,  and  such-like.  I  shan't  never  be  allowed  the 
melancolly  satisfaction  of  naming  of  you  in  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment." 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?"  said  Lorn,  smiling,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover Mr.  Squirl's  meaning ;  **  to  do  that  is  in  every  one's  power." 

"  It  ain't  in  mine,  Lorn,"  returned  the  pawnbroker.  ^*  Others  has 
their  rights,  and  bars  my  purposes.  But  you'll  never  forget  the  man, 
will  you,  as  would  have  done  it  if  he  could  r"  , 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  Lorn,  **  that  it  is  to  your  kindness  to  me 
to-day  I  owe  my  release  from  prison.  If  there  has  ever  been  anything 
else  between  us,  Mr.  Squirl,  I  will  forget  that  too  1" 

'^  You've  taken  a  weight  off  my  sperrits,  Lorn,"  said  the  pawnbroker, 
*^  for  which  I'm  thankful.  And  now  you've  illuded  to  the  past,  I  don't 
mind  mentioning  of  this  circumstance,  which  it's  dellicacy  has  prewented 
my  touching  on  before  :  a  cross  word,  I'm  not  above  owning  to  it,  may 
once  or  twice  have  fell  from  my  lips,  when  in  a  hirritable  state  of  mind, 
but  such  was  distilled  into  it,  aggrawated,  I  may  say,  by  them  as  was 
your  hennemies,  and  no  friends  of  youm  nor  mine.  That  serpent  in 
sheep's  clothing  was  Cramp         " 

'*  You're  wanted  in  the  shop,"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  indi- 
vidual just  named,  unceremoniously  throwing  open  the  door,  which  had 
only  been  left  ajar. 

**  What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Squirl,  caught  somewhat  awkwardly  in  the 
manner. 

'*A  picter,"  growled  Cramp,  who  had  heard  the  flattering  com- 
parison. 

"  A  poor  hartist,  I  s'pose,"  observed  Mr.  Squirl.  "  Let  him  wait.  I'm 
bu^  at  present." 

He  slammed  the  door  in  Cramp's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  again 
to  Lorn,  but  thinking  it  likely  his  assistant  might  linger  outside  to 
listen,  did  not  continue  his  disparaging  remarks,  and  also  spoke  in  a 
lower  key. 

"  Let  us  set  here,"  he  said,  taking  Lorn  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
"  I've  a  dooty  to  perform.     I  must  unbuxsom !" 

As  Mr.  Squirl  laid  his  hand  on  his  waistcoat.  Lorn  femcied  he  was 
about  to  unbutton  it ;  but  the  pawnbroker's  language  was  figurative. 

*^  I  have  somethink,"  he  observed,  '*  to  reweal.     You  asked  me  a  little 
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wUIe  wgcf  if  I  knew  yAio  was  jour  parinli.  I  don't  me«n t<»  saj  a»Ido, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  I  do  no^ — but  rm  aibie  to>inake  a  tolerable 
ffoess.  How  shoold  you  like^  Lorn,  to  bave  a  rieh  gentiemao  aad  htkj 
tm  -yovar  father  and  moth^  ?*' 

Lorn  trembled  at  hearnig  these  words,  but-  only  answered  mA 
sparkling  eyes.  Yet  a  voiee  within  him  spoke,  and  said:  '^She  might 
not  then  despise  me !" 

**  I  see,**  said  Mr.  Squirl,  "  yo«  would  noi  have  no  very  great  objec- 
tion. That's  only  natteral.  We  all  on  us  likes  to  be  somebody ;  and  that' 
JOS  €tre  somebody  is  my  ftdl  belief  and  persoasion.  There's  mysteries, 
Lorn,  in  eTery  perfession,  and  pawnbrokers  has  their  share.  Loag  before 
yoa  can  remember  anytlnnk,  for  reasons  Pm.not  at  liberty  to  mention,, 
yon  was  placed  under  the  charge  d  me  and  Mrs.  Hess ;  and,  not  to  go 
over  more  ground  than  we've  need  to,  the  parties  which  made  the  deposit 
haa  now  come  forrard  to  redeem  it.  Their  hoUigattons  to  me,  they 
says,  is  more  than  they  can  find  words  for ;  in  faet,  they  werships  my 
very  idear  for  all  my  goodness,  as  they  pleases  to  call  it,  which,  in  course, 
Imakes  no  account  on.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  is  my  maxim, 
and  that  I've  stuck  to  through  life.  Money  wouldn't  pay  me  to  do  no- 
thing I  hadn't  a  mind  too,  and  money  wouldn't  pay  me  for  what  I  hare 
done." 

<  Hoping  that  his  hearer  took  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  himself, 
Mr;  Squbl  paused  in  his  self-laudation,  while  Lorn  listened  with  breath- 
less attention.     As  he  ^d  not  answer,  the  pawnbroker  resumed  : 

'*  The  parties  I'm  talking  of  come  to  me  while  you  was  in  the  look-up, 
bat  being  hanxious  not  to  'arrow  nobody's  feelings,  I  said  nothink  about 
the  little  '<Mle  you'd  got  into,  and  put  'em  off  for  a  few  days  by  telimg 
of  'em  that  you  was  gone  into  the  country  ;  so  please  to  remember,  if 
any  questions  is  asked,  that  was  the  reason'  they  didn't  find  you  here. 
Tnere's  no  occasion  to  cry  stinking  fish,  you  know.  Now  these  partiM 
wishes  for  a  early  meeting,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  oonweoieBi, 
that's  to  say  tidied  yourself  up  a  bit — not  that  you  wants  mrneh  doing  to 
— we'll  step  round  to  where  the  parties  is  now  expecting  of  us»  I'll 
just  settle  the  little  matter  €ramp  spoke  of,  and  be  ready  by  the  time 
you  are." 

Having  thus  smoothed  down  all  possible  difficulties,  and  Uid  as  much 
truth  as  be  thought  necessary,  Mr.  Squtri  leftLom  to  his  own  reflections. 
They  were  of  a  strange  and  conflicting  nature.  He  was  no  longer- the 
outcast  he  had  always  believed  himself, — his  good  name,  if  not' perfectly 
re-established,  was  m  a  fair  way  of  being  so, — and  that  tie  for  whidi  his 
heart  had  so  yearned,  conneeted  him  with  those  whom  it  would  be  his 
pride  as  well  as  his  duty  to  love.  But  how  should  he  meet  tfie  rich  gear*- 
tleman  and  lady  whom  Mr.  Squirl  hinted  were  his  parents  ?  how  address 
— how  interest  them  in  the  events  of  a  life  obscure  as  his  htJt  been? 

hat  would  they  think  of  him,  his  breeding,  his  want  of  educatsoo, 
ihe  countless  deficiencies  of  which  he  felt  himself  conscious?  Where 
ereiything  is  unknown  there  is  always  room  for  fear,  and  the  fear  that 
they  might  not  think  him  worthy  of  their  love  took  strong  possession  of 
Lom's  mind,  almost  quenching  the  hopes  he  had  begun  to  ^rish.  Lorn 
was  no  cowajrd,  but  he  dreaded  the  approaching  interview  quite  as  nraeh 
as  he  desired  it^  and  if  he  had  been  free  to  choese,  would  probably  have 
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sbraiik  fiom  h  tdtogethor.  The  choioe,  howerer,  wag  not  fab  ;  Fat^  in 
in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Squirl,  shouted  tm  hioty  in  friendly  toneey.  to*  oome 
down  stun^  And  with  a.  beating  heart  he  c^M^ed  the  sammona. 

Thanks  to  the  professional  skiil  of  Moaaieiiv  CoupandatiXy  Lomi's 
doikas  ivafiaverj  DMhbnably  made ;  and  natnre,  heaidos  g^dt  lookt^had 
given  him  eaqr  manoerfy  so  that  none  hot  the  inoe^  tetiduiiuhcoaU  find 
tauh  yMl  hie  appeaaanoe ;  and  appeai!aace»-  tkoogh  poohrpooli'd  by  the 
wise,  goes  for  something  with  most  peoplai  even  with  faahers  and  mothen 
-—as  wa  eee  on  the  stage — when  they  raoorer  their  long-loil  ^children.  It 
certainly  had  its  effect  on  Mr.  Squici,  who^  gneaily  to  Lorai's  confiuMo, 
waa  loEKi»in.expreBsiona  of  admiration^ 

On  the  way  ta  the:  Devonshire  Hotel,  the  pawnbkx>keT  made  a  fatth^ 
communication^ 

'^  The  parses  " — he  could  not  get  out  of  the  groove  he  hbd  been  mnmag 
in  all  his  lifis — "  tke.parties,  he  believed,  was  foreign;  leastwMrs,  tlMmale 
party,  f6r  the  Iddy  spoke  English  nearly  as  well  as  himaeUC .  He  {Mif. 
Squirl)  went  by  what  he  heaad,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  thoi^lL: 
he  conEsBied  he  didn't  understand  the  langnag^^  their  talk. was  in  Franak 
— it  sonnded  like  it^queerieh^  you  know — quite  another  kind  of  thing 
from,  our  talk,  not  so  human — more^  saving  Lom's  presence,  like  maakeys'- 
gibberish  than  regular  conwersatton  ;  and  what  was  printed  on  thbl)  tlubre  : 
card  bore  him  out;  he  cooid  make  nothing  of  it;  waa  Lorn  able  to* 
readit?** 

Wit^  this  Mr.  Squirl  gave  Lorn  a  card  which  had  bisen  1^  with,  him 
to  presanA  when  he  called  at  the  Devonshire  HoteL  At  the  sight  of  it^ 
Jxm  remembered  the  name  which  had  already  proved  his  own  stumbling- 
block,  and  ha  became  as  pak  as  ashes.^ 

'*  Gaod  Heavens !"  he  cried,  stopping  short,  *^  is  he  the  peraoni  who 
calls  me  his  son  ?  No,  Mr.  Squirl,  if  he  were  a  thousand  times  my  father 
Lwonld  not  go  a  step  farther  towards  him.  This  b  the  man  wko  madd' 
me  his  unconsoioua  associate  in  forgeir — the  man  who.  luted  me  from  yon 
—the  man  to  whom  all  the  misery  I  nave  undergone  ia  owing.'' 

"  What  aM  you  saying  on,  Lorn  ?"  asked  Mr.  SquirL  "  I  don't  under- 
stand yon  " 

^^  I  say,"  replied  Lorn,  in  great  agitation^  '^  that  the  name  on  that  card 
is  the  same  as  the  one  he  goes  by,  though  at  first  he  called  himsdf  Mr. 
Charles." 

Betweeni  a  pawnbroker  and  an  Old  Bailey  practitioner  tkaoe^ia^  in  many 
respects,  but  little  difference.  Each  deals  so  constantly  witb  concealments^ 
that  his  native  acuteness  is  preternaturally  sharpened,;  and  the  s%hte8t 
clue  to  a>distovery  suffices. 

"Gees  by!"  repeated  Mr.  Squirl.  "That's  just  where  it  is.  Your 
Count  goes  by  that  name,  or  any  other  he  chooses  to  take  whenever  be 
wants  onCk  Why,  he  give  himself  yours  once,  when  he  pledged  the 
diamond  ring  he  took  and  swindled  me  out  on  afterwards,  and  that's  the 
reason  you  was  called  Loriot,  me  and  Mrs.  Hess  agreeing  yon  should 
have  tlie  fiistname  we  dropped  on  when  we-opened  the  day^-boob.  No,  my 
dear  boy,  you  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  He  ain't  your 
father,  anii,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  has  no  more  right  to  call  himself 
what  he  does  than  I  have.  Don't  you  see,  it  was  while  you  waa  in  the 
lock-up  the  inquiry  was  made,  and  I  think  you  may  believe  me  ^en  I 
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tell  you  Aat  I  know  one  man  from  another,  'specially  when  my  pocket 
has  been  taught  to  feel  the  difference." 

**  Describe  what  the  owner  of  the  card  was  like,''  said  Lorn,  only  half 
assured  by  the  pawnbroker's  declaration. 

"  He  stood  to  be  looked  at,"  answered  Mr.  Squirl,  '*  quite  grand,  as  if 
he  was  having  his  picter  taken.  Slight  made,  clear  grey  eyes,  high,  thin 
nose,  mouth  uncommon  'aughty,  not  much  'air,  no  whisker,  and  standing 
five  feet  eight,  as  near  as  may  be." 

Lorn  admitted  that  this  portrait  was  quite  unlike  *'  The  Count,"  but 
could  not  help  wondering  at  the  coincidence  of  the  names,  which  Mr. 
Squirl  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain.  '*  But,  depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
pawnbroker,  **  we  shall  get  on  the  right  side  of  this  phenommion  afore 
we're  done.     And  now,  I  think,  we'd  better  be  moving  on," 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  Mr.  Squirl  found  that  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  la  Roquetaillade  were  at  home,  and,  sending  in  his  name,  was  at  once 
admitted;  Lorn,  at  his  suggestion,  remaining  below.  But  he  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  presently  the  pawnbroker  returned  and  desired  Lorn  to 
follow  him.  Not  without  trepidation  he  did  so,  and  after  threading 
several  passages,  Mr.  Squirl  stopped  where  a  portly  man  of  solemn  aspect 
was  standing,  who,  seeing  Lorn  and  his  companion  approach,  bowed  very 
profoundly,  and  conducting  them  through  an  ante-room,  knocked  at  an 
opposite  door,  and  silently  ushered  Lorn  in,  the  pawnbroker  and  himself 
remaining  outside. 

The  apartment  into  which  Lorn  was  shown  was  large  and  lofty,  and 
splendidly  furnished — it  was,  indeed,  the  6nest  place  he  had  ever  seen — 
but  of  the  various  objects  which  surrounded  him  he  had  only  a  confused 
notion,  his  emotion  rendering  all  things  dim.  Monsieur  de  la  Roque- 
taillade was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  face  towards 
Lorn,  and  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  him ;  the  Countess  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  one  hand  resting  on  a  table,  the  other  clutching  the 
back  of  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  her  support,  and  gazing 
anxiously  in  the  same  direction  as  her  husband.  For  a  few  moments  no 
one  spoke.     Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  was  the  first  to  find  her  voice. 

"  Are  you  Lorn  ?"  she  faintly  said. 

As  indistinctly,  but  to  her  ears  quite  clearly,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Again  she  looked  earnestly  in  his  face. 

'*  I  cannot  d6ubt  it!"  she  cried;  ''a  mother's  heart  speaks  for  you. 
My  son — my  son  !" 

With  these  words  she  rushed  forward,  and  threw  her  arms  round  Lom's 
neck,  clasped  him  passionately  to  her  breast,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

*^  Agnes !"  said  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  unchanged  in  feature 
and  motionless. 

There  was  no  tenderness  in  his  tone,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
raised  her  head,  and  half-turning,  said, 

"  C'est  notre  fils  I" 

"  II  me  paratt  qu'il  te  ressemble  un  pen,"  observed  her  husband,  care- 
lessly.    "  Qu'il  approche !" 

Madame  de  la  Koquetaillade  took  I^m  by  th  e  hand,  and  led  him  up 
to  the  fireplace. 

"  This  is  your  father !"  she  said. 
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Lorn  raised  bis  streaming  eyes,  but  meeting  .no  paternal  recognition, 
he  cast  tbem  down  again  directly. 

'*  Parles-tu  Fran9ai8  ?"  asked  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. 

Finding  tbat  Lorn  remained  silent,  he  added,  addressing  bis  wife : 
"  On  ne  I'a  pas  trop  bien  soign^.  II  faut  qu'il  Tapprenne.  Pourtant,  il 
est  assez  beau  gar9on !  Tout-Ji-Pheure  nous  ferons  connaissance.  A 
pr^ent  je  vous  laisse  ensemble.  R^gle  tes  comptes  arec  cet  homme-l£^ 
et  dis-lui  de  ne  jamais  revenir." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  not  altogether  coldness  of  nature  that  made  Monsieur  de  la 
Roquetaillade  give  Lorn  this  chilling  reception.  Pride  was  at  work 
within  him,  and  the  knowledge  of  having  greatly  wronged  his  newly- 
discovered  son.  Perhaps,  too,  there  were  floating  doubts  in  his  mind,  of 
which  he  could  not  immediately  get  the  better. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  would  have 
been  deeply  shocked  at  her  husband's  stoicism,  but  at  that  moment  her 
heart  was  too  full  of  joy  at  regtuning  her  long-lost  treasure  to  think  of 
anything  but  Lorn.  Again  and  again  she  strained  him  in  her  embrace, 
wept  over  him,  and  asked  him  a  thousand  idle  questions,  delighting  in 
his  ingenious  answers,  and — what  so  easily  satisfied  as  a  mothers  desire? 
— finding  him  all  she  wished.  Simply,  but  with  feeling,  he  told,  at 
intervals,  the  story  of  his  life,  in  which,  though  she  had  so  little  part  in 
it,  he  unconsciously  made  Esther  the  chief  actor.  Much  of  it  was  unin- 
telligible to  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  but  she  forbore,  for  the  present, 
to  ask  for  explanations,  content  to  study  his  handsome  features  and  hear 
him  speak.  She  learned,  however — for  it  was  impossible  he  could  conceal 
it—that  Lorn  had  narrowly  escaped  a  great  misfortune ;  but  in  relating 
how  it  occurred  he  begged  so  earnestly  that  no  censure  might  be  visited 
on  Mr.  Squirl  for  not  having  made  it  known,  that  Madame  de  la  Roque- 
taillade agreed  not  to  notice  the  artifice  he  had  practbed.  When  the 
pawnbroker,  therefore,  was  called  in,  she  g^ve  him  not  only  a  much 
larger  gratuity  than  she  had  promised,  but  loaded  him  with  her  warmest 
thanks,  and  if  asseverations  stand  for  anything,  a  more  grateful  indi- 
vidual than  Mr.  Squirl  was  not  to  be  found  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
▲    FRIEND    IK    HIED. 

The  river,  as  we  have  said,  was  between  Esther  and  the  place  she  fled 
from,  but  whither  was  she  to  direct  her  steps  ?  The  Petersham  meadows 
were  very  lovely,  the  hanging  woods  of  Richmond  most  inviting,  but 
their  charms  were  for  pleasure-seekers,  not  for  one  who,  however  vague 
her  purpose,  had  a  new  life  before  her  which  must  begin  immediately. 
Turning,  then,  from  the  shining  stream,  she  hastened  on,  and  crossing 
the  fields,  found  herself  in  the  lower  road  beneath  Richmond-hill. 

Though  the  precise  locality  was  new  to  her,  she  knew,  from  having 
been  at  Richmond  before,  in  which  direction  London  lay.  The  road  soon 
became  a  street,  and,  entering  a  stationer's  shop,  she  inquired  the  means 
of  getting  to  town  as  quickly  as  possible  ?  The  shopkeeper,  a  civil  man, 
but  prosy  withal,  informed  her  that  there  were  both  Busses  and  the  Train. 
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*'  If  she  \Mia  gouig  to  tha  Weei^^od  the  Bus  perhaps  was  the  nwet  coave- 
nient  and  quite  as  quick  as  the  rail  because  it  was  some  distance  you 
know  from  the  Waterloo  station  and  for  his  part  he  generally  went  by  it 
as  it  passed  his  door  and  set  him  dow&  iust  where  he  wanted  except  when 
he  was  going  to  the  Borough  or  anywheres  oa  the  Surrey  dde  and  then 
you  kno!w  it  stood  to  reasea  that  it  was  more  direct  to  go  by  the  rail 
whidit  if  you  took  a  seoood-elass  ticket  and  so  many  respectable^  people 
did  so  now  that  even  a  lady  going  by  herself  need  not  mind  was  quite  as 
cheap  as  the  Bus  indeed  it  might  be  a  little  cheaper  it  all  depended  upon 
where  you  was  going  to '•* 

Thb  inteUigence  having  been  oonveyed  without  drawing  breath,  the 
stationer  paused,  not  for  laek  either  of  wind  or  matter,  for  he  could  have 
dribbled  on  in  the  same  way  all  day^  but  because  Eadier  stopped  him  with 
another  question : 

"  Was  the  railway  station  hx off?'' 

*'  Not  ten  minutes'  walk  aad  almost  aa  straight  as  a  narrow  you  had 
but  to  turn  to  your  rig^  at  the  first  comer  you  came  to  by  the  butcher's 
slu^  next  door  but  one^  to  the  pastrycookfs  not  the  maid  of  honour  shop 
that  was  on  the  left  hand  but  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  and  keep 
straight  on  past  the  Greyhouiui  into  the  London-road  and  when  you 
got  to  th»  end  you  bear  away  to^  the  left  which  was  the  statioa  itself 
and  then  a  railway  porter  or  anybody  would  direct  you." 

Having  thanked  the  stationer  fMr  his  civiUty^  Elsther  followed  his  in- 
stnictioa%  and  arrived  just  before  the  traia  came  up  from  Twickenham. 
Had  she  coosidted  \m  purse  she  would  have  made  a  point  of  taking 
a  seeond-^lass  tiekety  but  in  her  eagerness  to  get  to  London  she  asked 
for  one  at  the  nearest  pigeon-hole,  aad  showing  it  on  the  platform,  was 
consigned  to  a  first-lass  carriage,  in  which ,  there  was  only  another  per- 
son,  an  elderly  well-dressed  woman,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
packag^^  It  was  a  reli^  to  Esther  to  find  she  had  no  other  companion, 
and  dropping  into  the  first  seat  that  offared,  the  train  moved  on. 

She  now  began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  coarse^  she  must  pursue, 
for  her  i^tation  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  formicg  any  definite 

ean.  The  only  person  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  in  London  was 
r.  Snowballe.  He  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  she  felt  sure  he 
would  assist  her  with  his  advice ;  but  then  the  thought  crossed  her,  Was 
he  not  the  most  intimate  friend  of .  Mrs.  Drakeford,  who,  knowing 
Esther's  forlorn  condition,  would  probably  go  at  once  to  Finsbury-circus 
to  look  for  her?  But  if  not  there,  where  else  could  she  take  refuge  ? 
She  had  truly  said,  after  reading  Lorn's  letter,  that  she  was  akme  in  the 
world,  and  now  the  fact  of  her  loneliness  was  broagkt  home  to  her  more 
vividly  than  ever.  She  leaned  back  in  the  canv^e  aad  closed  her  eyes, 
bat,  in  spite>  of  all  her  effDvts,  tears  forced  their  way  and  slowly  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  She  was  raised  from  her  sad  reverie  by  a  gentle 
presenre  of  her  band,  aad  looking  up  saw  a  face  before  her  that  wore  a 
very  compassionate  cKpression. 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  youiig  ladt>"  said  a  kind  voice ;  *^are 
you  ill?" 

'^  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Esther.     ^^  I  am  quite  well — but 

twit' 

<*  Tou  are  in  some  distress  of  mind,  then  p"  said  the  questioner,  her 
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tmvclKiig  eompanion;  ^^  pray  cio  not  cry  if  yoa  caa  help  it ;  bo  youo^, 
80  pretty,  it  makes  my  heart  ache.  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  fw 
ytm!" 

^'Tom  ireTerygood^  ma'am/'  returned  Esther,  *^bal  nebody  can 
help  me ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  nobody  I  can  ask  to  do  sow" 

'*  Why  not  ?  I  am  sure  you  don't  look  as  if  yon  had  beoD  doiar 
any  thing  "mropg,  and  that  is  the  only  reasen  I  know  of  whkh  skottld 
make  peo{^  afraid  of  aekhir." 

'^On  no,  mi^aai,"  said  Esther,  weeping^  afresh;  *^it  is  not  I  who 
hare  aeted  wrongly,  yet  stiU  I  must  pay  the  penalty.'* 

*^  That  is  a  yery  hard  case,"  rejoined  the  other.  '^  I  wish  I  knew 
yomr  story.     Would  you  mind  telling  me  a  little  of  it  ?" 

There  was  so  much  beae^roleBce  in  the  speaker^s  msnnar  that  it  was  a 
comfort  to  Esther  only  to  hear  her.  She  looked  wistfully  in  her  faee 
for  fk  few-momeotSy  and  reading  there  nothing  hot  kindness,  she.  an* 
swered,  tioudly : 

**  I  hope  yoa  will  not  hlame  me,  hut 1  hare  run  away/' 

**  Indeed !"  said  Esther's  interrogator,  rather  grarely.  "  Ron  aieay ! 
From  school  ?" 

*^  JN'o,  ma'am  ;  I  have  left  school  a  long  time.  If  I  had  been  a  child, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  I  have  been  basely  treated :  a  wicked 
woman  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  She  would  have  sold  me 
to  my  ruin,  if  I  had  not  made  my  eeei^e  from  her." 

"  Poor  thing — poor  thing !  And  where  are  you  going  to  ?  What 
friends  have  you  ?     No  mother,  no  aunt,  no  sister,  maybe !" 

**  No  one  in  the  world,  ma'am.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  hat  to 
lie  down  and  die !" 

*^  No,  no,  no !  Not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear !  Coawv  come,  com* 
pose  yourself,  and  tell  me  a  little  more.  I  believe  yon  are  ianooenrt 
and  true." 

Thus  encouraged,  Esther  dried  her  tears,  and  entered  into  some  .par* 
ticulars.  She  would  not,  for  the  present,  mention  naoies^  but  she  stated, 
plainly,  all  the  circumstances  of  her  position,  and  the  truth  of  what  she 
said  was  so  evident  that  her  listener  did  not  for  aa  instant  doubt  her,  and 
when  she  had  finished  her  story,  spoke  as  follows : 

''  I  am  not  a  lady*  my  dear,  nor  exactly  my  own  mistress^  though  I  do 
pretty  much  as  I  like  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me.  But  I  am  well  known,  and  I  may  say  it  without  boasting, . 
not  only  known  but  trusted.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I  am  the  housekeeper 
of  a  large  and  very  old-established  London  hotel,  the  proprietor  of  whioh 
is  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  and  his  house  has  been  my  home  for  more 
than  twenty  years— ever  since  I  was  a  widow.  I  have  my  own  rooms, 
all  to  myself,  and  you  shall  come  and  stay  with  me — if  you  will — dll  w© 
can  look  about  us,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you ;  for  with  your  nice 
way  of  speaking  and  pretty  behaviour,  I  am  sure  yon  must  be  clever  and 
well  educated,  and  any  lady  would  be  glad  of  your  so(»ety.  Not  a  sen ^ on 
goes  by  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  ladies  that  stay  at  our  honse 
does  not  say  to  me,  ^  I  wish,  Mrs.  Brooks,  you  could  recommend  me  to 
a  nice  well-behaved  young  person  of  g^ood  education,  to  read,  and  play, 
and  be  a  companion  in  the  country  or  travelling,'  and  so  forth* 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing,  my  dear,  to  know  a  lady  like  that,  who 
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would  treat  you  as  an  equal  and  a  friend,  and  make  your  life  a  happy 
one?" 

Esther's  eyes  brightened  at  the  agreeable  picture,  and  a  pleasure  she 
had  never  known  gladdened  her  heart  at  meeting  with  such  unexpected 
kindness.  Again  and  again  she  sincerely  thanked  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  at 
once  accepted  her  generous  o£Per. 

The  Devonshire  Hotel  was  not  a  single  building  originally  designed 
for  its  present  purpose,  but  consisted  of  several  private  houses,  having 
internal  communication,  and  four  or  five  separate  entrances.  The  rooms 
were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  situated  very  widely  apart,  so  that 
people  might  inhabit  the  hotel  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without 
ever  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Brooks  had  a  small 
suite  on  the  ground-floor,  quite  at  the  back,  and  approached  by  a  long 
passage,  which  no  one  used  who  did  not  go  there  on  business.  Its  iso- 
lation was  complete,  and  no  quieter  home  in  all  London  could  have  been 
found  for  one  who  wanted  to  live  retired.  It  was,  therefore,  exactly  the 
place  for  Esther,  to  whom  concealment  for  a  time  was  most  necessary. 
For  the  rest,  the  apartments  were  all  she  could  desire,  and  she  had  no 
wish  to  leave  their  precincts. 


CHAPTER  ZLT. 
THB  8EABGH  AFTER  E8THEB. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  was  not  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  were  called  "  waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence." If  the  thing  she  expected  did  not  come  to  pass  within  a  given 
period,  she  immediately  bestirred  herself  to  obtain  it.  So,  when  it  be- 
came perfectly  clear  to  her  that  Esther  had  run  away — a  conclusion  she 
very  .  soon  arrived  at — she  lost  no  time  in  vain  hopes  for  her  return 
or  idle  regrets  at  her  departure,  but  resolved  at  once  to  go  in  search  of 
her. 

It  was  easily  ascertained  that  Esther  had  crossed  the  river  on  leaving 
Violet  Bank,  and  the  ferryman  who  gave  this  information  said  that  the 
lady,  on  reaching  the  opposite  side,  *'  went  down  stream,"  by  which  pro- 
fessional remark  he  conveyed  the  fact  of  her  having  turned  towards 
Richmond.  London,  then,  of  course,  was  her  destination.  Where  else, 
indeed,  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  could  anybody  think  of  going  ? — and, 
being  in  London,  she  arrived  at  Esther's  own  conclusion  that  she  must 
be  sought  for  at  the  Doctor's. 

*'  He  is  soft  enough,"  soliloquised  this  model  woman,  "  to  take  her 
part ;  but  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  I  can't  come  over  him  too !" 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  she  had  despatched  her  breakfast,  which 
she  did  with  her  usual  good  appetite,  Mrs.  Drakeford  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  and  started  in  hot  haste  for  Finsbury-circus,  in  a  carriage  which 
Sir  William  had  left  at  her  disposal. 

**  Where  is  she?"  were  her  first  words,  as  she  burst  into  the  apartment 
sacred  to  Hahnemann,  which  was  also  the  Doctor's  dining-room. 

The  Doctor,  who  was  at  luncheon,  and  so  earnestly  engaged  on  his 
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chop  that  he  had  not  heard  her  arriyal,  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  aad 
jumped  up^  astonished  at  her  sadden  appearance,  but  his  mouth  was  full, 
and  for  the  moment  he  could  not  speak. 

<<  She  !"  at  last  he  sputtered,  while  Mrs.  Drakeford's  quick  eyes  tra- 
yelled  in  all  directions.     '^  Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

<<  As  if  you  didn't  know,  you  Black !''  was  the  elegant  lady's  rejoinder. 
''Come,  answer  me  direcUy  I  Mind,  I  won't  stand  any  gammon! 
Where's  Esty  ?" 

*'  Upon  my  life  and  soul,"  he  replied,  *'  I  have  no  idea !  I  thought  she 
was  down  at  Twitnam  with  you.  I  sent  her  a  letter  there,  yesterday, 
enclosed  in  one  to  yourself." 

*'  Bother  the  letter !"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford ;  ''  she  got  that,  and  cut  it 
directly  afterwards.  It's  no  use  your  teilbg  lies.  I'm  sure  she's 
here  V 

"Without  my  knowledge,  then!"  returned  the  Doctor;  and  perceiv- 
ing that  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  still  incredulous,  he  added :  "  You  may 
search  the  house,  if  you  like !  I  gtre  you  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  she 
hasn't  been  near  it." 

*^  Where  the  deuce,  then,  can  she  be  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
flinging  her  ponderous  person  into  a  chair,  which  cracked  beneath  its 
weight.  Then  fixing  her  large  eyes  on  the  Doctor — "You're  sure, 
now  ?"  she  said. 

•*  I  give  you  my  sacred        ■"  he  began  again. 

"Oh,  stuff!"  was  the  lady's  remark.  "That  wouldn't  make  me 
believe  you.     Well,  then,  you  must  help  me  to  find  her." 

"  But  tell  me  all  about  it !     Why  did  she  go  ?" 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.  We  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  There 
had,  perhaps,  been  a  word  or  two  between  us,  now  and  then,  as  there 
will  be  with  everybody,  but  not  yesterday.  Have  you  any  notion  who 
the  letter  you  sent  her  was  from?     How  <fid  you  come  by  it  P" 

"  The  girl  that  lived  with  vou  brought  it.  I  understood  it  was  from 
herself,  though  she  said  she  had  got  some  one  to  direct  it.  People  of 
that  sort  are  always  particular  about  the  outside  of  their  letters." 

"  Where  is  she  to  be  found  ?" 

*'  She  told  me,  but  I've  forgotten.  Somewhere,  I  think,  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  By-the-by,  talking  of  the  Old  Bailey,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
with  something  between  a  smirk  and  a  shrug,  "  that's  an  awkward  affair 
about  Drakeford !" 

"  What's  awkward  ?" 

"  You  haven't  heard,  then  ?" 

"Heard?     No!     Tell  me!" 

"  He  was  had  up  yesterday  at  Marlbro'-street,  and  committed  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  arson." 

"  Committed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

"  Yes — ^it's  quite  true.  I  read  it  in  this  morning's  paper.  I  thought, 
at  first,  you  had  come  here  on  that  account." 

Although  not  quite  unexpected,  this  intelligence  was  a  blow  to  Mrs. 
Drakeford — not  because  of  any  sympathy  for  the  person  arrested,  but  for 
considerations  that  were  purely  selfish. 

It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  weep  when  the  rouge-pot  has  been  freely  ap- 
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pealed  to,  bat  as  Mn.  Dimkelord  eked  no  tears  ebe  raniM  rkk  of  diafeuH)- 
jBg  tbe  danuBkon  her  dieek  by  hidiiig  ber  iace  in  ber  pocket^eod- 
kerchief  and  uttering  stifled  sobs. 

A^bcr  a  bnief  exhibition  of  conjugal  sorrow,  Mrs.  I>cake£brd's  aenres 
were  sufficiently  restrung  to  ^nabfe  her  to  resame  the  oonreraation. 

''Have yoQ  seen  aoytiiiiig t)f the  OouRt P'Vfhe asked, laagokily. 

^  No !"  replied  the  Doctor.  ''Aad,  to  tell  wi  the  troth,  I  am  gkd  of 
it,  for— excuse  my  saying  so— -I  begin  to  think  he's  not  over  reneet- 
^le.'* 

Mrs.  DraMbrd>Mt  a  strong  ndinatieQ  to  laugh: at  her  Inead's  sim- 
plicity, but  as  this  was  not  a  moment  for  mirdi  she  snppreeeed  it. 

^Howao?"  die  inqaired. 

The  Doctor  themipon  >  vdated  what  he  knew  of  Lom's  knprisoanieat 
and  his  subsequent  release. 

**  How  tme  mmy  be  deceived  !*'  cried  Mn.  Dcakefioid.  "  lihoi^t  him 
die  very  soul  of  Mnoar!" 

''  I  had  my  doabts,"  said  tbe^wne  (Doctor,  *'  the  very  Jast  time  I  sat 
down  to  cards  with  him.  We  played  at  ^cairt^  and  lie  held  or  tvoMd 
^  king  every  time." 

*<  And  yow  lost  your  ABonoy.     I  dare  say,  then,  I've  lost  mine !" 

-^'Yomr 

''  Yes.  Money  he  borrowed  of  me.  Being  Drakefoid^siEM&d,  I  lent 
him  what  he  wanted.'* 

"WasitTOuch?" 

*'  A  great  deal  too  mudi  ior  me  to  lose.  A  iHrndred  pounds.  What 
with  that  and  Drakeford's  acoklent,  I*m  left  quite  high  uid  dry." 

^*  I  can  let  you  havo        ■"  said  the  Doctor,  bentatang. 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  eyes  sparkled  once  more  with  their  wonted  hriUianey. 
She  had  net  originally  intended  to  raise  the  wind  in  this  quarter,  but  as 
the  opportunity  came  so  pat  she  could  net  resist  it. 

''  You  are  the  best  creatare  m  tin  world!"  she  said,  ^'  and  the  only 
person  I  wouid  put  myself  «nider  such  an  obligation  to.  Could  you 
spare  me  fifty?  I  must  pay  the  police,  and  God  knows  who  besides,  to 
help  me  hunt  up  this  ungrateful  gurl." 

rilie  Doctor's  desk  was  open  in  aaMmaat,  and  the  sum  named  ]^laced 
in  Juno's  unrehictaKt  hand,  which  was  not  hastily  withdfawn,  becs^iae  mt 
the  same  time  it  was  tenderiy  squeeaed. 

''If  I  hadn't  the  best  spirits  possible,"  she  said,  as  Ae  tnekedher 
porte-monnaie  with  the  Doctor's  notes  into  that  ready  receptaoie,  her 
bosom,  "  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me !  With  4i  runaway 
daughter,  a  husband  in  quod,  and  the  man  I  lent  my  money  tea  thief 
and  a  cheat,  and  everything  tbafs  bad,  I've  got  it  pretty  wdl  idl  round 
my  hat,  don't  you  think,  Doctor?  But  I  can't  stop  longer  now.  I  nuMt 
be  on  the  quiwy,  if  I  hope  to  do  any  good." 
"'  You^l  let  Hte  know  if  yon  have  any  news  of  Esther  f " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will !     Good4iy  !*' 

Too  timid  to  m  the  risk  of  being  ag»n  oatted  '^a  Bkok,"— though 
the  lady  gave  him  the  €hance,~4he  Doctor  once  OMire  aqneeaed  Mn. 
Drakeford's  hand,  and  she  departed. 

As-fliheoBly  iateadod  toapply  totfaepitteeendivrfiairrrtfsore,  a  visit 
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to  **  the  prifftte  office"  was  not  her  imtne^iaCe  object.  ShevMst  ii«t  eee 
the  person  who  was  n>o0t  interested  in  the  disarppeaimnoe  of  Esther, 
'flfnd  acoordiogly  dneeted  the  coMhiDaB  to  •drive  to  his  UASter's  house  in 
Harley-street 

dir  William  Cumberiaifd  was  as  «n«ch  snrprts^dms  theDoeter^wd  been 
at  the  «pparitioii  of  Mvs.  Dmkeford. 

*^  You  have  brouglit  ne  geod  news,  I  hope/'  he  «aid,  as  he  rote  with 
Bome  kittle  difficulty  to  greet  her,  for  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  was  horering 
over  him  and  tfareayteniBg  a  descent. 

^<  I'm  afraid  yon  won't  think  so,  ^r  Wiftisna,"  retcmedhis  aHy,  ^  when 
you've  heard  what  I've  got  to  teH  yon." 

*^  Is  she  ill  ?"  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  tender  ssnnely . 

^  Grod  knows  !     She  ^as  well  enough  when  I  siiw  her  last." 

"Saw  her  last T  echoed  Sir  William. 

*'  Yea.  Not  to  ndnee  the  nuttier, — she's  gone !  Disappaated  soddenty 
yesterday  afternoon,  while  my  back  was  tamed  for  a  nKMsent." 

"Disappemwl!    Where?     How?" 

"  Lord  only  knows  !     I  wish  I  did." 

*^  Pray  explain  yoaracdf  a  little  more  dearly." 

''  I  will  if  I  can,  but  I'm  almost  heartbroken^ — on  your  aeoonnt,  Sb 
WilUam,  more  even  than  on  that  of  my  poor  chiU." 

The  handkerchief  was  here  resorted  to  #dt  a  few  moments.  Wi»en  it 
iras  -withdrawn,  the  lady,  in  an  agitated  voioe,  oontimied  : 

**  Everything  was  going  on  channingiy  ler  yeur  interests.  I  had  got 
her  to  listen  quite  attentively  to  all  I  said  in  your  favour.  The  beaeelet 
you  sent  quite  won  her  heart ;  she  put  it  en  directly,  and  did  nothing  but 
admire  it,  saying  it  was  so  kind  of  you  to  think  of  her.  Of  coarse  I 
didn't  let  the  opportunity  slip,  but  struck  while  the  iron  was  het,  and  I 
really  do  think  I  shoold  have  get  her  in  a  Uttle  while  to  i^^ree  to  any- 
dnng  I  proposed,  when,  as  ilMuck  wonid  have  it,  a  person  oame  to  see  me 
on  business,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  Half  an  hour  after, 
when  I  came  back,  she  was  nowhere  to  he  fbnnd!" 

*'  And  have  you  seen  or  heatd  nothing  of  her  since  ?" 

**  If  I  had  seen  her  I  shouldn't  have  come  here  alone.  As  to  bearing, 
I  did  hear  that  she  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Richmond,  bnt  though 
I  sat  up  till  midnight  she  never  came  back.  You  may  fancy  my  feelings 
throughout  the  whole  blessed  night.  You  might  have  wrung  my  piller, 
it  was  so  wet  with  crying." 

There  was  as  much  truth  in  this  statement  as  answered  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford's  purpose.  Had  she  told  Sir  William  that  Esther  had  scornfully  re- 
jected his  presents  and  despised  his  character,  or  hinted  the  suspicions — 
which  the  open  letter  she  had  left  behind  her  suggested — the  chances 
were,  Mrs.  Drakeford  feared,  that  his  ardour  might  have  cooled,  and  he, 
disgusted  with  so  many  difficulties,  have  abandoned  the  affair  altogether; 
but  by  making  it  appear  that  accident  and  not  inclination  had  caused 
Esther's  flight,  his  vanity  remained  intact,  and  no  personal  susceptibility 
was  awakened.  Not  to  deprive  him  of  hope  was  still  to  lure  him  on,  to 
the  extent,  at  all  events,  of  ensuring  her  own  profit,  whatever  the  issue 
might  be  with  respect  to  his  success  with  Esther.  The  only  question,  for 
the  moment,  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  to  which  her  sudden  disap- 
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pearance  was  owing,  aod  fortunately  Lora*8  letter — though  she  had  no 
idea  it  came  from  him — a£Porded  Mrs.  Drakeford  a  pretext. 

In  reply,  then,  to  Sir  William*s  question,  who  wished  to  know  if  she 
had  no  clue  at  all  to  guide  her,  she  said : 

^*  There  is  one  circumstance,  and  one  only,  which  throws  a  little — ever 
so  little — light  on  the  matter.  When  people  are  not  riffhtly  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars  of  their  birth  and  pareutaj^ — and  this  is  Esther's 
case — for  you  know.  Sir  William,  though  I  call  her  my  daughter,  she  is 
not  my  bom  child,  but  another's,  which  she  was  left  in  charge  with  me 
at  a  tender  age,  and  never  a  word  fell  from  my  lips  on  the  subject  to  her, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before, — when  things  of  this  kind  happens,  there's 
always  openings  to  explanations  at  some  time  or  other,  and  that's  what  I 
suspect  in  the  present  instance.  Esther  did  receive  a  letter  yesterday 
just  as  I  was  called  away,  without  time  to  ask  her  who  it  came  £rom,  and 
it  may  have*been  one  of  those  anommulous  communications  that  one  reads 
of  signed  by  nobody,  and  o£Pering  to  give  information  of  importance,  as 
that  sort  of  writers  always  says.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  her  going  off  in  such  a  hurry." 

Sir  William,  who  listened  attentively  to  this  speech,  could  arrive  at  no 
other  opinion.     What  was  to  be  doner 

Here  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  a  legitimate  occasion  for  drawing  upon  Sir 
William's  purse  and  replenishing  her  own. 

^<  We  must  offer  a  handsome  reward.  Advertise  her  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Times,  I'm  no  scholar  myself,  Sir  William,  so  can't  write 
it,  but  you  can." 

"  If  you'll  tell  me  what  to  say,"  replied  the  Baronet. 

"  Oh,  that's  easy,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Drakeford.  *<  We  have  only  to  say 
— ^let  me  see  1" 

With  all  her  cleverness,  an  effective  advertisement  was  not  so  simple  a 
thing  as  she  supposed,  but  after  several  sheets  of  paper  had  been  spoilt, 
between  them  they  managed  to  draw  up  a  sufficiently  touching  appeal,  and 
Mrs.  Drakeford,  entrusting  no  agent  with  her  secret,  hurried  off  with  it 
to  Printing  House-square,  leavinc;  Sir  William  a  prey  to  a  thousand  con- 
flicting sensations,  for  some  of  which  love  was  responsible ;  for  the  rest, 
approaching  gout. 
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M.  DuMA8,  p^re,  has  recently  collected,  in  two  Tolumet  and  under  the 
s^gg^stive  title  of  *^  Les  Morts  Vont  Vite,"  various  k  propos  biomphies 
of  eminent  men,  which  have  up  to  this  time  remained  buriea  in  the 
feuilletons  of  newspapers.  We  believe  that  thb  is  the  first  occasion  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great  has  attempted  what  may  be  termed  contem- 
porary biography,  and  his  treatment  is  so  eminently  characteristic  that 
we  feel  disposed,  with  our  readers'  permission,  to  give  a  few  extracts. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Chateaubriand,  and  Dumas  manages  to  institute 
an  ingenious  parallel  between  him  and  the  elder  Napoleon,  because  both 
heroes  were  bom  in  1769.  The  following  sentence  will  prove  the  treat- 
ment :  '*  One  was  desUned  to  be  emperor  by  the  sword,  the  other  king  by 
thought :  oi^e  was  to  reconstruct  overthrown  society,  the  other  was  to 
find  again  a  religion  that  was  lost."  In  1791  the  youthful  poet  proceeded 
to  America,  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  episode  of  his  travels,  for 
every  one  who  has  read  his  works — and  who  has  not? — must  know  them  by 
heart.  We  are  all  aware  by  this  time  that  Dumas  has  no  objection  to  make 
**  copy"  of  extracts  from  published  works,  and  in  the  present  volumes  he 
has  abused  that  facultv.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  almost  at  the  same 
time  when  Chateaubnand  was  all  but  lost  at  Niagara,  a  young  lieutenant 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  a  narrow  escape  firora  drowning 
while  bathing  in  the  Sadne.  Again,  on  the  self-same  day  when  the  poet 
went  aboard  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  him  back  to  the  aid  of  his  king. 
Napoleon,  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  looking  at  the  same  king,  showing 
himself  on  the  Tuileries  terrace  in  a  Phrygian  cap.  No  sooner  had  the 
young  poet  reached  France  than  he  married.  Great  changes  had  taken 
place,  and  Chateaubriand's  feeling^  revolted  at  the  si^ht  of  the  men  who 
now  ruled  aflPairs :  he  resolved  to  emigrate,  but,  unhappily,  he  had  no 
money.  With  great  difficulty  he  borrowed  12,000  francs  of  a  lawyer, 
but  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  gamble,  and  lost  10,600  francs.  He 
placed  the  rest  in  his  pocket,  and  went  home ;  but  when  he  felt  for  his 
pocket-book,  it  was  gone :  he  must  have  left  it  in  the  hackney-coach. 
Luckily  a  priest  had  hailed  the  vehicle  afi;er  Chateaubriand  had  got  out, 
found  the  pocket-book,  and  returned  it  to  him  the  next  day.  Whereupon 
the  poet  and  his  brother  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Brussels. 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  once  on  a  time  been  captain  of  the  Boyal 
Guards,  was  glad  to  march  to  the  siege  of  Thionville  as  a  private.  As  he 
marched  along  he  met  a  horseman,  who  asked  him,  *'  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  "  To  fight."  "  What  is  your  name?"  "  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
And  yours  ?"  "  Frederick  William."  It  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
said,  as  he  rode  away,  "  There  I  recognise  the  nobility  of  France." 

The  poet  was  not  bom  to  fight :  he  was  wounded,  received  a  bullet 
which  lodged  in  the  manuscript  of  *'  Atala,"  which  he  carried  in  his  breast, 
and  lastly  was  attacked  by  small-pox.  As  he  walked  along  the  streets  of 
Namur,  trembling  with  fever,  a  poor  woman  threw  an  old  blanket  over 
his  shoulders ;  it  was  the  only  one  she  possessed.  Says  M.  Dumas,  "  St. 
Martiu,  who  was  canonised,  only  gave  the  poor  man  half  his  cloak."  On 
quitUng  Namur,  Chateaubriand  fell  into  a  trench,  and  was  picked  up  by 
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some  compassionate  soldiers,  and  deposited  at  the  gates  of  Brussels. 
<<  The  Belgians,  who  did  not  guess  that  one  day  the  piracy  of  the  works 
this  young  man  would  puhfish  would  enrich  three  or  four  *  bookaneers,' 
closed  their  gates  against  the  poor  wounded  man.**  He  was  on  the  point 
of  death  when  his  brother  csme  tx>  hie  aid,  and  gave  him  one-half  the 
1200  fraacs  be  possessed.  He  also  proposed  to  remore  hiin,  but  fortu- 
nately our  poet  was  too  ill  to  follow  hhn.  He  went  to  a  barber's  where 
he  recorered  ;  bis  brother  returned  to  fraace,  where  the  guiiloiine  was 
awaiting  him.  When  eoDTalesceut,  Ohateaubmnd  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  doctors  wKrned  him  that  hit  fighting  dsyfl  were  over. 
He  took  up  his  pen,  wrote  hb  "  Eseais,*'  and  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
''  Cr^nie  du  Chn^ianieme.''  At  the  iaone  ttme»  fitir  a  baM  livelihood,  *he 
translated  books,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  theirate  of  twent^r  shillings  per 
sheet.  It  was  daring  this  period  that  he  was  assisted  by  the  Royal 
literary  Fraid,  to  which  he  so  eloquently  alluded  on  a  later  occasion.  In 
1800  Chateaubriand  returned  to  France,  and  dedicated  to  the  First  Consul 
an  edition  of  the  ^*  Genius  of  Christianity.'*  Of  Ais  dedication,  which 
is  very  rare,  Dumas  svppUes  the  following  copy : 

TO   GENEBAL  BOKAPAKTE,   FIRST   CONSUL. 

Gekz&al,— You  have  been  kind  enough  to  t^e  under  your  protection  this 
edition  of  the  "  Genius  of  Cbristiaiiity."  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  favour  you 
grant  to  the  august  caxise  which  triumphs  under  the  protection  of  your  power. 
St  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  seeing  in  your  destiny  the  hand  of  that  rrovi- 
dence  who  selected  you  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  prodigious  designs.  The 
peoples  regard  you :  France,  aggrandised  bjr  your  victories,  has  set  her  hc^es 
on  you  since  you  began  to  support  on  religion  the  basis  of  the  state  and  of 
your  prosperity.  Continue  to  hold  out  vour  hand  to  thirty  millions  of 
Christums,  who  pray  for  you  at  the  base  of  the  altars  you  have  restored  to 
them. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  general,  your  very  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

CEATEAJTBBlAyD. 

As  a  reward  for  the  dedication,  Chateaufanand  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company Cardinal  Fesch  to  Rome.  In  1804  he  returned  to  France,  but 
on  hearing  of  the  nnirder  of  the  Due  d'Enghieo^  be  tore  across  hia  appoint- 
ment  as  diarg^  d'affaires  to  the  Vahus  and  sent  it  back  to  the  First  Con- 
sul He  then  began  his  travels  in  the  Holy  L^nd,  ihe  narrative  of  which  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  '^  Lee  Martyrs'*  appeared  in  1809 ;  and  Napaleoo, 
on  returning  from  Spain,  fonnd  Chateaubrtasd's  name  on  all  lips.  In 
1802,  the  Emperor  nad  established  a  decennial  prize  for  the  greatest 
literary  work  produced  during  that  period,  and  he  ordered  the  Academy 
to  send  in  the  report.  Unfortunately  C»tar  liad  fbigottea  to  exprcH 
his  object,  and  the  academicians,  aware  that  Chateaubriand  was  in  dis- 
grace, sent  in  a  report,  in  which  the  "  Genius  of  Chriftianity"  was  <fis- 
tinguished  by  its  absence.  Napoleon  OEdered  diis  to  be  rectified,  and, 
moreover,  Chateaubriand  was  i^ipointed  to  the  Academy,  vice  Marie 
Joseph  Qienier,  deceased.  Unfbrtuoately,  the  nem  academician  had  to 
write  the  panegyric  of  his  predecessor,  and  employed  such  stoang  km- 
guage,  that  the  Emperor  prohibited  its  utterasee. 

iSiter  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor,  dateavbriand  »ade  his  appearaace 
in  the  political  arena,  with  hu  pamphlet  *^  De  rEmpeveur  et  des  Bour- 
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bofos,'*  wliich  Lmiif  XVITI.  declared  to  be  worth  an  army  to  him.  As 
a  rewvrd  he  ma  app<Hiited  ambasssdor,  bnt  had  not  time  to  proceed  to 
Ins  po^  ere  Bonaparte  returned  to  France.  He  proceeded  to  Ghent 
with  Lons  XVIII^  and  when  they  came  back  to  Pftris  together,  he  was 
made  peer  of  France  and  eoanctllor  of  state.  This  donUe  favoar  he 
requited  by  piiblislnng  hh  **  La  Monarchie  sehrn  hi  Charte,*'  which 
occasioned  hit  immediate  dismissal  for  introdncing  the  memorable 
sentence,  '*  fiors  k  charte,  point  de  sahtt."  He  was  compelled  to  sell 
his  house  and  books,  jnst  one  year  after  the  retom  of  tnat  ^niilj  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  sword  in  youth,  his  -pen  in  riper  years.  With 
the  proceed  df  the  sale  he  esti^fished  Ze  Ctmservateur,  In  1822  he 
was  appointed  French  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Verona^  and  on 
hss'  ivtui'u  en  lend  the  ministry.  Bvt  he  would  not  surrender  his  inoe* 
peodence,  and  thus,  one  morning,  found  himself  'discharged,  like  a 
lacquey,**  to  ose  his  own  words.  The  king,  however,  was  terrified  at 
his  own  ingratitude,  and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Borne. 

Af^  tbs  rerohf^on  of  1630,  Chateanbriand  quitted  France  and 
went  kho  Toluntaij  exile  at  Lucerne.  Here  M.  Dumas  tells  us  that  he 
visited  him :  "  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
be  more  simple  tfian  he  was.  He  appeared  to  hare  t^ompletely  forgotten 
die  world ;  bnt  it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  world  when  ihe  world 
remembers  us."  It  was  during  this  exile  that  he  wrote  the  ""Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe."  On  July  4,  1848,  the  Vicomte  deChateaubriand,  the 
great  poet,  the  magnificent  historian,  the  upright  minister,  the  regretted 
ambassador,  and  honest  man,  died  at  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  in  a 
state  approaching  to  want.  By  iiis  ewn  wish  he  was  buried  on  a  granite 
isle,  in  ft-ont  of  the  town  of  St  Malo,  and  the  only  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  **Ci-gtt  un  Chretien.**  But  one  day,  M,  Dumas  prophe- 
sies, France  will  fetch  his  body,  to  place  it  in  the  Pantheon,  as  it  placed 
Napoleon's  in  the  Invalides,  and  that  will  be  the  last  resemblance  between 
the  poet  and  the  Emperor. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
as  containing  little  new  for  readers  of  this  MagQiine,  we  come  to  H6g^- 
sippe  Moreau,  the  unhappy  poet,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  known  as  No.  12.     He  was  a  natural  son,  and  left  an  orphan  at 

an  early  age.     Madame  F took  charge  of  him,  and  placed  him  at 

school  at  Avon,  near  FontaineUeau.  And  here  let  our  author  speak 
for  himself: 

In  1824,  when  I  was  composing  "  Christine,"  I  went  to  visit  the  country  of 
Avon,  in  which  the  Queen  of  Sweden's  lover  and  victim  lies  buried.  I  was 
kneelmg  in  front  of  a  stone  hidden  beneath  moss,  on  which  is  engraved  the 
short  inacrintion  "CS-glt  Monaldeschi,"  when  M.  Jamin,  pointing  to  a  youth 
dreesed in  bladk who  passed,  said,  ''That  boy  wil),  in  all  probability,  be  a  great 
podL"  «What  is  he  n«ner  I  maked.  "H^gtfaippe  Moreau."  He  was 
thready  some  distance  (iron  ub»  md  I  never  saw  him  yin.  Straage  thing  is 
dfistiny !  Had  I  spoken  to  hnn  on  that  day,  he  woola  probably  have  remem- 
bered my  name :  m  the  hour  of  su))reme  misfortune  he  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have 
come  to  me,  and  had  he  done  so,  with  his  splendid  verses  m  his  hand,  I  say 
openly  he  mght  have  died  in  my  house,  in  my  bed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
not  have  died  in  an  hospital 

After  learing  school,  H^g^ppe  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer^  and 
obtained  eventually  a  situation  in  the  house  of  Finnin-Didot.      Like 
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B^ranger,  be  had  only  a  garret;  bat  like  Beranger,  too,  be  was  only 
twenty.  ''  My  room  is  small  and  cold/'  he  wrote  to  a  female  friend,  de- 
stined to  be  his  only  love ;  "  but  at  night  I  place  round  my  neck  a 
handkerchief  which  has  touched  yours,  and  I  no  longer  feel  we  cold." 
During  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  procured  a  musket  and  fought  on  the 
popular  side,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  he  saw  a  man  fall  at  whom 
ne  bad  aimed.  He  threw  down  his  firelock  in  horror,  and,  on  returning 
home,  he  wrote  to  her  whom  he  called  his  sister,  ''  Oh,  my  sister,  my 
sbter !  I  have  killed  a  man,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  save  another." 
And  on  the  very  next  day  he  gave  his  only  coat  to  a  wounded  Swiss,  and 
went  home  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  But  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
that :  it  is  so  warm  in  July,  and  it  would  be  a  lon^  time  ere  December 
came.  From  this  moment  poor  H^g^sippe  began  his  vagabond  life,  for 
which  he  was  so  severely  reproached  when  he  begged  a  crust  of  bread; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  it :  the  printers  were  on  strike,  and  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  work.  Hence  H^g^sippe  resolved  to  become  a  tutor. 
For  three  months  he  slept  in  an  outhouse,  but  was  detected,  and  turned 
out  Hence  one  April  momine,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  he  resolved 
to  leave  Paris,  and  started  ip  the  direction  of  Provins,  determined  to  walk 
so  long  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  At  the  first  house  in  the  village  he 
fell,  utterly  exhausted,  and  Madame  Gu^rard,  a  farmer's  wife,  gave  him 
shelter.  It  was  to  this  lady  he  addressed  his  lines  <^  La  Fermifere,"  of 
which  we  give  the  opening  and  concluding  strophes : 

Amour  hi  la  fermiere :  elle  est 

Si  centille  et  si  douce ! 
Cast  Voiseau  des  bois  qui  se  plait 

Loin  du  bruit,  dans  la  mousse. 
Vieux  vagabond  qui  tend  la  main, 

Enfant  pauvre  et  sans  m^re, 
Puissiez-vous  trouver  en  cbemin 

La  ferme  et  la  fermiere ! 

Ma  chansonnette,  jjrends  ton  vol ! 

Tu  n'es  qu'mi  faible  hommage ; 
Mais  qu'en  Avril  le  rossignol 

Chante  et  la  d^dommage ! 
Qu'effraj^  par  ses  chants  d*amour, 

L'oiseau  du  cimetidre 
Longtemps,  longtenips  se  taise  pour 

La  ferme  et  la  fermi^e ! 

While  at  Madame  Gu^rard's  a  gleam  of  hope  burst  forth  for  the  youu] 
poet:  some  kind  friends  aided  him  to  start  a  newspaper,  and  obtaim 
him  eighty  subscribers.  But  some  innocent  lines  gave  umbrage  to  a 
powerful  functionary,  and  a  challenge  was  exchanged  between  the  poet  and 
a  young  relative  of  his  host's :  he  was  forced  to  quit  this  dear  shelter,  and 
return  to  the  Hades  which  he  fancied  he  had  escaped  from.  From  this 
year  up  to  1838  his  life  was  a  long  series  of  misery,  want,  and  despair, 
rendered  only  the  more  terrible  by  the  recurrence  of  a  few  hours  in  which 
misfortune  seemed  weary  of  pursuing  him.  Once  he  fancied  he  had 
secured  a  situation  of  1200  francs  a  year — a  very  fortune  for  the  de- 
vourer  of  cabbage-stalks  and  lettuce-leaves  picked  up  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  hb  Aster,  his  Beatrice: 
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The  want  of  money  has  ever  paralysed  my  literary  efforts.  To  gun,  capital 
is  necessary.  If  I  were  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  instead  of  being  simply 
H^iMppe  Morean,  I  believe  that  I  snoold  have  made  a  reputation  long  ago. 
M.  ae  v.,  a  gentleman  I  only  saw  once  at  Madame  Ferrand's,  tatd  who  played  a 

Eolitical  part  under  the  Eestoration,  has  just  addressed  to  me  an  epistle  of'^  four 
undred  verses,  in  which  he  compliments  me  very  highly.  These  people  will  let 
me  die  of  hunger  or  grief,  after  which  they  will  say,  "It  was  a  pity!"  Mj 
sister,  my  kind  sister,  forgive  me  for  writing  so  much  about  my  own  troubles^ 
but  misfortune  renders  a  man  slightly  eeotistic.  If  you  were  here,  I  could  not 
keep  from  laying  my  head  on  your  shovdder  and  weeping  like  a  fool;  and  I  am 
behaving  as  if  you  were  here,  except  that  I  write,  inatesd  of  speaking. 

In  the  following  winter,  H^gesippe  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  it  in  the  hospital.  Shortly  before  death,  he  wrote  some  verses  ad- 
dressed "  A  mon  Ame,*'  from  which  we  extract  a  most  touching  strophe: 

Tu  veilleras  sur  tes  soeurs  de  ce  monde, 

De  I'autre  monde  oh  Bleu  noas  tend  les  bras ; 

Quand  ces  enfants  k  tdte  franche  et  blonde 

Aupr^  des  morts  joueront,  tu  souriras : 

Tu  souriras  lorsque  sur  ma  poussi^re 

Us  cueilleront  les  saints  pavots  tremblants ; 

Tu  souriras  lorsqt^avec  mes  os  blanct 

lis  abattront  let  noix  du  cimetihe. 

On  the  20th  December  a  nurse  came  to  tell  the  only  friend  H^g^sippe 
had  that  No.  12  was  dead.  Such  was  all  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  a  man  whose  verses  had  inspired  Henri  de  Latouche  with 
such  admiration  that  he  said:  "  At  last,  Beranger,  I  have  found  a  greater 
poet  than  yourself!" 

The  character,  memoirs,  and  poetry  of  Beranger  have  been  already  so 
amply  discussed  in  these  pages,  that  we  need  not  dwell  for  any  length  on 
the  essay  Dumas  offers  us.  Still,  we  will  venture  to  cull  a  few  anecdotes, 
and  chiefly  those  which  Dumas  gives  us  from  his  personal  knowledge : 

In  spite  of  his  glorification  of  wine,  I  always  suspected  Beranger  of  boasting 
unfairly  on  two  points — the  bottle  and  Lisette.  Iwas  well  acquainted  with 
Beranger,  and  after  a  great  service  he  did  me  I  called  him  my  father,  and  on 
those  days  when  he  was  satisfied  with  me,  he  called  me  his  son.  Well,  here  is 
an  anecdote  in  support  of  my  negation.  In  1845,  when  I  lived  at  St.  Germain, 
Beranger  came  to  see  me.  It  was  in  the  summer,  and  I  told  my  servant  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  champagne.  When  he  returned  with  it,  the  autnor  of  "  Le 
Dieu  des  bonnes  gens"  asked :  "  What  is  that  ?"  "  You  see,  dear  father,  that  it 
is  champagne."  "Do  you  suppose  I  drink  champagne?"  "Why  should  you 
not  ?"  "  I  am  not  rich  enough."  My  son  went  up  to  him,  and  asked :  "  From 
what  barrel,  then,  do  you  draw  the  wine  you  drink  in  your  songs  ?"  "  From 
the  pump  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  you  young  scamp  !"  Beranger  answered. 

*  It  is  plain  that  Dumas  did  not  feel  the  exquisite  satire  conveyed  in 
these  replies,  else  he  would  hardly  have  made  room  for  this  anecdote. 
The  service  which  Beranger  rendered  Dumas  was  as  follows:  When 
''  Henri  III."  was  brought  out,  Dumas  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  went  to  Beranger,  who  took  him 
to  Laffitte's,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  banker  advanced  him  two  years' 
salary  on  his  author's  rights  in  the  tragedy. 

In  1853,  some  kind  ^end  told  Beranger  that  Dumas  had  devoted  a 
chapter  of  his  Memoirs  to  him,  in  which  he  reproached  the  poet  for 
having  recognised  the  Second  Empire.     B^rang^r,  wisely  apprehensive. 
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mildly  protested  ag^aiiisttU^  and  the  kst  note  o£  the  oorrmpmieafce  is 
highly  duuractMBttie. 

Id  eofidnaioa,  w«  are  glad  to  find  Dimias  ma&e  v  aharp  attaoik  oa 
Pietn's  decree  rdalang  to  B^ntoger's  ol^eeqmefl,  ia  winch  an  extract  from 
Ae  poet's  letter  to  his  pnblisher  was  gtyen,  expressing  his  desire  to  bt 
buried  quietly.  He  adcu,  '^  Yes,  M.  Perrotin,  it  is  a  recognised  &ct  that 
joa  were  the  fiiend,  the  kind  friend,  the  dear  Mend  of  Benmger;.  yen 
rendered  him  great,  eoormous.  aeryice»:  without  yjou.  our  great  BAtkxial 
poet  would  have  died  of  huiqper,  like  Malfilatre,  or' in  the  hoBpital,  like 
Gilbert.  We  kooiw  i^  Paris  knows  it,  Fimoce,  all  Bar«p«  will  know  it; 
You  will  have  the  Cross,  which  B^sanger  did  not  hare:  yoa  will  belong 
to  the  Academy,  which  he  re&ised  to  join." 

In  describiBg  Dumas's  Meaooir  of  Eugene  Sue»  we  diould  be  mesely 
repeating  what  has  been  already  told  in  this  Magazine..  One  anecdote, 
however,  may  be  idlowed  us,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  immortal 
Pipelet  in  the  '^  Mysteries  of  Paris :" 

When  I  brought  out  *  Henri  IIL"  (writes  DfmiM)  at  the  Th^atre-rran9ais, 
De  Leuven  and  Ferdinand  Langl^,  aaticipating  the  success  the  piece  would  have, 
asked  mv  authority  to  parody  it,  whicb  i  of  course  granted.  This  parody,  written 
for  the  Vaudeville,  was  called  "  King  Petaud  and  his  Court,"  and  followed  my 
piece  scene  by  scene.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  the  parting  scene  be- 
tween St.  Me^g;rin  and  his  servant  was  parodied  as  between  the  hero  and  his 
norter.  In  this  scene,  which  was  really  most  tender  and  affecting  the  hero  asked 
his  porter  for  a  lodk  of  his  hair  to  the  tune  of  ^Dormez  done,  mes  chores 
amours,"  which  was  very  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  most  appropriate  to  the 
aituation.  Three  or  four  days  after,  we— Uiat  is  to  say,  Eag^e  »ae,  Desfociges, 
De  Leuven,  Desmaresc,  and  mvself — dined  at  Y^four's.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
whioh  was  veiy  gay,  and  in  which  the  f amoas  chorua, 

"  Portier,  je  veuic 
De  tescmrveuKl" 

had  been  sung,  Eugene  Sue  and  Desmaresc  resolved  to  give  a  reality  to  tMs 
di^am  of  the  imaginatioa,  and  going  to  No.  8,  Rue  de  la  Chaus86e  d'Antm,  where 
they  knew  thepoiter's  name,  they  asked  that  worthy  man  whether  he  were  not 
M.  ripelet.  The  porter  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  they  asked  Mm 
so  messing^  for  a  lock  of  hk  hair  on  behalf  of  a  Poluh  prinoess  who  had  fallea 
in  love  with  him,  that,  in  order  to  get  auit  of  them,  poor  jPipekt  gave  them  one, 
though  his  head  waa  not  v«ry  boaatifally  oovered. 

From  the  moment  he  did  this  impmdent  deed,  poor  Pipekt  was  a  lost  man. 
On  the  same  evenmg  three  more  locks  were  requested  of  him  on  behalf  of  a 
Enssiaax  countess,  a  German  banmess,  and  an  Italian  marchesa,  and  each  tinte 
the  request  was  made^  an  invisible  chorus  sang  beneath  his  windows, 

"Pnwtier,  je-peui 
De  tes  ohaveux !" 

On  the  next  day  the  ioke  went  on.  Everybody  sent  every  one  of  his  friends 
to  ask  a  bck  of  hair  of  Master  Pipdet,  who  pulled  the  latch-string  in  agony,  and 
had  removed,  though  in  vain,  the  notice,  **  Speak  to  the  porter."  On  the  mllowinff 
Sunday,  ikig^  Sue  and  Desmaresc  proposed  to  give  the  poor  devil  a  grand 
serenade;  thev  went  into  the  yard  wUh  guitars  and  began  the  persecutmg  air. 
But  as  it  was  Simday,  the  family  had  gone  to  their  counts-house,  and  the  porter, 
suspecting  that  his  day's  rest  would  be  poisoned,  had  warned  all  the  footmen. 
He  closed  the  street  door,  gave  the  signal  agreed  on,  and  the  valets  ran  to  his 
help ;  so  that  the  troubadours,  forced  to  convert  their  instruments  into  defensive 
weapons,  only  got  away  with  ^e  pieces  in  their  hand.  No  one  ever  knew  the 
ddwls  A  this  terrific  combat,  as  the  parties  kqpt  them  to  themselves,  but  it  wai 
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known  ikai  ii  had  taken  plaoe,  and  hMkceiDrth  the  porter  waa  put  vcadeat  tbo  ban 
by  litenoy  moL  Bit  life  baoane  aa  eartblj  infecno :  even  hu  night's  rest  was 
not  leapeete^  and  e?erf  belated  anthoc  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  go  home 
through  the  Bue  de  la  Cliause^e  d'Antin,  even  if  be  lived  at  the  Barri^re  du 
Ttfainp!.  This  persecution  lasted  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  as  a 
new  face  presented  itself  to  make  the  accustomed  request,  Madame  ripelet,  all 
in  tears,  stated  that  her  husband  bad  jnst  been  taken  to  the  hospital  with  m 
attadc  of  brain  feTer.  Bje  was  quite  mad,  and  inoestaaidj  repeated  the  infernal 
chorus  whifh  oast  him  his  reaMo  and  his  htalth« 

In  our  literary  experience  we  hardly  know  any  more  malicioas  attack 
than  this  on  the  original  powers  of  a  confrere;  bat,  indeed,  the  whole 
memoir  is  fall  of  similar  pen  pricks.  Dared  we  think  it  of  so  great  a 
man^  we  should  venture  to  hint  that  Dumas  was  jealous  of  the  enormous 
popularity  of  Sue's  works.  Still,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  his  apprecia- 
tion of  their  literary  merits  is  warm  and  correct.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  memoir  is  thoroughly  Dumas-esque:  "  Heaven,  which  bad  given  Sue 
so  agitated  a  life>  gave  mm  at  least  the  consolation  of  dying  with  his  hand 
in  one  of  the  most  honest  and  steadfast  hands  in  the  world.  Thanks, 
CharraBL"  But,  then,  this  sentence  was  written  when  Dumas  was  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs  at  Brussels ;  would  he  print  the  same  of  the  repub- 
lican colonel  now  ? 

The  next  chapter,  which  the  author  calls  a  study,  is  devoted  to 
Alfred  de  Musset.  The  opening  is  so  thoroughly  dramatic  that  we  give 
it  in  its  entirety: 

About  the  be^i^iniBing  of  1S31*  we  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Nodier.  A  youo^  man  of  two-and-twenty  was  to  read  passages  firom  a  volume 
of  poetry  he  had  just  published.  This  young  roan  bore  a  name  as  yet  almost 
unknown  in  letters,  and  for  the  first  time  that  name  was  to  be  made  public.  As 
we  never  missed  a  summons  from  our  dear  Nodier,  we  were  all  punctual.  By 
all,  I  mean  our  ordinary  circle  of  the  Arsenal :  Lamartine,  Hugo,  De  Vigny, 
Jules  de  Kessiguer,  Sainte-Beuve,  Le(^vre,  Taylor,  the  two  Joheanots,  Boulanger, 
Frenob  Wey,  Jal,  and  so  on.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  youag 
ladies,  flowers  in  the  bud,  who  are  now  lovely  and  good  mothers  of  families. 
Alxiut  ten  o'clock,  a  young  man  of  the  ordinary  height,  thin,  blond,  with  small 
moustaidies,  and  his  curling  hair  parted  on  one  sloe  his  forehead*  entered  the 
room  with  a  great  affectation  of  ease,  probably  intended  merely  to  conceal  a  real 
timidity.    It  was  Alfred  de  Musset. 

At  the  begmning'of  his  reading  all  the  poets  present*  gave  a  quiver, 
for  they  veoogniaed  a  brother.  His  poetry  was  neithar  a£ter  Lamartino, 
Hugo,  nor  I>e  Vigny^  though  a  flower  m>m  the  same  garden ;  it  had  a 
soeot  of  its  own,  and  an  undanialde  alW«tasta  of  Byxou :  bat  at  that 
period  Byron  excited  a  powerful  influence  over  French  poetry.  What 
aaparated  Do  Mtiseet  from  the  poets  of  his  age  was  his  sensuality.  Aa 
Dainaa  jiiitly  remarks,  *^  Byron  himself  who  destroyed  so  many  pre- 
judioes  in  his  poems,  naver  reached  the  nudity  of  De  Mustet's  pictaret. 
in  Byron,  soaie  magnificent  purple  veil,  soma  splendid  Oriental  scarf,  is 
Arown  so  oleverly  over  the  heroine,  that,  like  the  drapery  of  the  painter, 
it  coooeak  what  should  be  coneealed."  Still,  De  Musset  boisrowed  nothing 
of  eidier  the  aneients  or  the  modems :  his  sole  example  was  Byron.  And 
even  that  was  an  unconscious  imitation,  for  when  De  Musset  was  aceused 
by  the  critics  of  plagiarising  on  Byron,  he  was  justified  in  declaring  thait 
he  had  done  notluDg  of  the  sort. 
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It  might  be  more  truly  said  of  De  Musset  that  he  was  sick  of  the 
world,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  rich,  young,  and 
admired,  and  he  thought  at  times  of  suicide.  His  w<»^  feuit  was  that 
he  had  no  reverence  for  women,  and  if  we  look  through  his  heroines,  we 
find  that  they  are  utterly  vampire-hearted.  First,  we  have  Portia,  the 
adulterous  wife,  and  only  that ;  next  we  have  Carmago,  the  jealous  bal- 
lerina, and  when  she  begins  to  be  affected  by  jealousy,  something  still 
palpitates  in  the  woman's  bosom.  Then  we  arrive  at  the  woman  with 
the  heart  of  bronze,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  marble-hearted  woman,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  woman  who  has  no  heart  at  all.  All  his  heroines  are  of  the 
same  family :  there  is  Portia,  who  sings  when  her  husband  has  been  dead 
but  an  hour ;  Marco,  who  dances,  though  her  mother  died  the  day  before ; 
and  Belcolor,  who  invites  the  murderer  of  her  lover  to  supper,  while 
that  lover  is  still  quivering  in  agony.  And,  says  Dumas,  "  the  misfor- 
tune of  all  this  is,  that  the  tares  sown  produce  a  crop — twenty  years  later, 
Marco  produces  the  Filles  de  Marbre  ;  Belcolor,  Dalila."  We  wonder  what 
was  the  origin  of  the  '*  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  by  the  same  rule?  SUll, 
the  comparison  our  author  draws  between  B6ranger*s  females  and  those 
of  De  Musset  is  appreciative  and  correct.  In  Beranger,  the  Fr^tillons 
and  Lisettes  have  some  redeeming  point,  but  with  De  Musset  an  ego- 
^tic  sensuality  is  the  predominant  characteristic. 

When  we  mention  that  of  the  hundred  odd  pages  consecrated  to  De 
Musset  upwards  of  eighty  are  devoted  to  extracts,  explaining  Dumas's 
theory,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  the  paucity  of  our  material.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  much  of  his  poetry 
before  an  English  reader,  and  his  prose  is,  perhaps,  more  salacious. 

In  1860,  De  Musset  produced  his  last  volume  of  poetry,  and  for  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life,  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  his  harp  remained  unstrung.  Poor  De  Musset!  you  were  fated 
to  have  enemies  even  after  death.  George  Sand  made  a  bitter  attack 
upon  you,  but  it  was  not  so  malicious  as  that  of  the  man  who  would  have 
been  proud,  he  tells  us,  to  call  you  friend. 

The  last  memoir  we  have  to  notice  is  that  of  the  actress  Marie  Dorval, 
which  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  in  the  volumes,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
labour  of  love.  It  is  dedicated  to  "ma  grande  amie"  George^  Sand,  who, 
with  her  "dove-like  heart  and  eagle  pen,"  had  given  in  her  memoirs 
some  details  as  to  the  last  moments  of  Marie  Dorval.  The  lady's 
daughter,  Caroline,  married  Ren6  Luguet,  and  bore  him  a  son,  christened, 
in  memory  of  Madame  Dudevant,  George.  He  was  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  intellect,  and  his  grandmother  became  so  fondly  attached  to  him  that 
she  adopted  him  and  kept  him  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
a  half.  Strange  training  this  child's,  even  according  to  Dumas's  showing : 
he  80  constantly  went  to  the  theatre  to  witness  his  grandmother's 
triumphs,  that,  when  she  left  him  at  home  in  bed,  he  would  remain 
awake  to  greet  her  return  with  the  cry,  "  Bravo,  Dorval  1  bravo,  Dorval !" 
Then  she  would  take  her  Bible,  and  read  little  George  to  sleep.  Many 
were  the  disappointments  the  poor  lady  suffered  :  she  would  arrive  in  a 
provincial  town  on  the  pressing  request  of  the  manager,  and  find  that  the 
piece  in  which  she  was  to  perform  would  not  be  ready  for  a  week,  and  till 
then  no  money.  In  such  circumstances  she  would  take  her  little  George 
for  a  walk,  and  passers-by  would  say,  "  That  is  Madame  Dorval,  the 
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actress  from  Paris.  Our  manager,  they  say,  pays  her  five  hundred  francs 
a  night."  And  the  poor  creature  would  be  envied,  though  she  had  to 
wait  perhaps  a  week  to  gain  one-fifth  of  that  sum. 

In  1848  the  poor  child  died  of  convulsions,  and  the  grandmother's 
de^air  was  something  fearful.  When  he  was  taken  away  to  Mont- 
Pamasse,  she  asked  to  have  his  room  given  up  to  her,  and  she  converted 
it  into  a  chapel.  The  cradle,  like  an  antique  altar,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  covered  with  flowers,  and  by  its  side  was  the  sofa, 
over  which  the  actress  had  thrown  a  Inrge  black  veil  she  wore  in 
'*  Angelo.**  From  that  time  she  had  no  omer  bed,  when  in  Paris,  but 
this  sofa,  no  other  coverlet  but  this  veil.  Her  grief  was  so  great,  that 
her  son-in-law  thought  it  advisable  to  procure  her  an  engagement  at  the 
Th^tre-Histonque,  but  what  was  thought  would  relieve  her  only  aug* 
mented  her  suffering.  She  considered  it  a  crime  to  forget  her  Georre 
for  an  hour,  and  cursed  her  profesrion.  One  day  Dorval  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  return  till  ten  at  night ;  thb  she  repeated  daily, 
and  at  last,  on  being  followed,  it  was  found  that  she  spent  her  time  by 
the  tomb  of  little  George,  reading  her  Bible  and  embroidering.  In  order 
to  cure  her  of  this  morbid  condition,  Luguet  set  out  with  her  to  perform 
at  Orleans,  but  so  soon  as  she  arrived  there  she  disappeared.  Her  son- 
in-law,  guessing  where  she  was,  hurried  to  the  cemetery,  and  found  her 
kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  a  child.  The  whole  time  the  journey  lasted  she 
went  daily  to  a  cemetery  with  a  handful  of  flowers,  which  she  scattered, 
saying,  **  For  the  little  children — for  the  little  children  !*' 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  Balzac  called  on  her,  and  read  to  her  "  La 
Mar&tre.''  She  burst  into  fresh  life,  and  her  family  hoped  she  would 
recover ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  rehearsals  she  was  unwell  for  a  week, 
and  the  part  was  given  to  another.  As  a  recompense^  Dorval  was  offered 
a  few  performances  of  '*  Marie  Jeanne." 

We  must  come  to  the  end.  Being  without  engagement,  the  great 
actress  applied  to  the  committee  of  the  Tb^&tre-Fran9ais  to  give  her 
twenty  pounds  a  month  to  act  anything,  and  the  request  was  unanimously 
refused.  With  death  in  her  heart,  she  proceeded  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
at  Caen,  but,  on  getting  out  of  the  diligence,  fainted.  When  on  the 
point  of  death,  she  asked  to  be  carried  to  Paris  to  see  her  daughters,  and 
Dumas  was  sent  for  to  see  her  close  her  eyes.  It  was  he,  too,  who  found 
the  money  for  her  funeral.  Englishmen,  perhaps,  would  not  mention  such 
a  fact,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do  good  by  stealth,  but  in  a  Frenchman  it 
18  excusable. 

Altc^ether,  we  believe  we  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  the  right  hand  of  Dumas,  p^re,  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning.  Even 
when  describing  the  life-histories  of  men,  whom  none  but  himself  would 
have  the  audacity  to  inscribe  in  the  catalogue  of  *'  les  morts  qui  vont 
vite."     We  wonder  what  Dumas's  own  fate  will  be  by  the  same  rule? 
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JlS  ABA6  YILLAiaE. 

AiiTSonaK,  «k  tke  fiest  hlask,  it  would  appear  imposable  to  ttiX  any- 
tUng  mir  aboirt  Algeria,  M.  Bvi^amia  Gatttmau,  a  Freocli  litt^nteur  of 
floms  npatetioa,  hu  managed  die  feat  rather  efoyerly  in  Us  raeently 
publifhedToliiiii^  ^^  Les  Femmet  et  les  McBors  de  rAlgerie."  Of  oomae 
we  tam  aver  a  number  o£  pages  that  femiliafly  lalate  us,  but  the  paper- 
knife  rests  involuntarily  at  a  diapter  called  '*  L'amour  et  le  Maiiage  en 
Afirique*"  On  more  careful  inspection  we  discover  matter  we  fael  to  be 
amosiog,  and  we  will  dally  with  M.  Ghtttioeau  for  a  while»  while  he  de- 
scribes to  oar  readers  the  adventures^  that  befel  him  when  he  pitdied 
his  tent  in  the  native  village  of  Bab-Aly,  near  Abd-ei^Kader's  town  of 
Mascara* 

It  took  our  antfaor  some  time  ere  he  gained  the  eeod  graces  of  the 
Arabs,  and  he  only  siooeeded  by  giving  up  to  a  eonsiderabie  extent  the 
comforts  of  civilisntaon.  Thus  he  oonsented  to  exchange  his  oeat  for  a 
burnous,  his  boots  fior  slippart,  and  has  hat  for  a  fes,  but,  like  the  hair- 
dresser in  ^^  Niehdaa  NidLleby,"  he  was  oompelled  to  draw  a  line  some- 
whem.  The  indispenaaUe  garment  of  European  gentlemen  and  North 
Ameriean  ladies  M.  Gastineaa  would  not  consent  to  resign,  lor  he  was 
firighteoed  of  the  vermin  that  pullulate  in  every  Arab  village,  and  though 
the  natives  regarded  him  suspiciously,  he  pacified  them  by  promising  to 
gp  bare-legged  so  soon  as  his  ^idermis  luul  grown  aecustomed  to  the 
stings  of-  the  insects*  Thus  equipped  he  left  Mascara  for  the  seolnsion 
of  Bab-Al^ :  die  former  town  is  Mactly  like  every  French  dief^heu  in 
Algeria,  with  its  theatre  and  caf(§s,  but  once  you  have  eaterod  Bab- Aly, 
you  find  yourself  transported  to  a  sphere  which  has  no  aqalogy  or  point 
of  contact  with  the  European  worid.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Grasdneau 
sHySryou  must  give  up  all^  even  the  mort  eleuMntary,  notion  of  geometry, 
for  an  Arab  viOage  cuffiers  at  the  first  glance  an  agglomeration  of  huts, 
tentS)  goarbis,  tfaoit  appear  sown  broadcast  like  a  handful  of  grain.  The 
tenements  follow  all  the  inequalities  of  the  soil,  mounting  hill-slopes  and 
desoeoding  into  a  nvine,  like  a  fleet  of  vesiels  on  a  storm-beaten  sea. 
There  aie  no  roads  or  mode  of  disce>¥ering  your  way :  you  go  along  a 
lane  and  tumble  into  a  dkch,  or  find  yourself  in  front  of  a  mud  heap, 
which  you  are  oompdled  to  escalade* 

M.  Gastineau  had  been  a  month  at  Mascara  before  he  ventured  to  Bab- 
Aly,  with  a  native  guide  to  act  as  his  Ariadne's  thread.  The  son  of  the 
cam,  a  bamous  tailor  by  trade,  who  had  tnMelled  in  France,  was  requested 
to  act  as  gaide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  So  soon  as  he  entered  the 
village,  our  author  found  before  him  a  most  exciting  panonuna.  A  group 
of  indolent  Arabs  were  smoking  their  pipes  iu  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way, while  near  them  a  negro  was  performing  his  mid-day  prayers  by 
kissing  the  ground  thrice.  Next  was  visible  a  legion  of  mouk^res  (Arab 
women),  dragging  their  gilded  slippers  through  the  dust,  and  returning 
slowly  from  the  Moorish  bath  to  the  house  of  their  master.  Here  a 
swarm  of  children  were  uttering  deafening  cries ;  there  a  pack  of  dogs 
were  pursuing  a  Jew,  and  lacerating  his  already  ragged  gabardine; 
further  on,    opposite   the   butchers'  stalls,   travelling  marabouts  were 
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mgnf;  vwflia  fi«n  die  Koimo,  to  tha  MoompamaMnt  of  tiw  xeMk 
l^^gioeB-wfse  tmrymg  tiM  ^lifttoded  water-tlons  from  the  iveli  to  tl» 
hvis ;  oU  OMD  were  wmnamg  tfenieelvee  m  the  «ni  like  liflHrde ;  whilfe 
wonMB»  dnaeiod  in  tfaer  TuniMn  robee  of  Uoe  end  j^cm^  fiatenetl  romad. 
the.  waietL  hv  a  nd  ginBe,  weze  itntduiig  dfeek  stiffened  limbfr  at  the 
door  of  their  gourhh  liext  caone  a  rather  atartlinf  aoeoe  finr  the  nenres 
of  aT 


Sobs  and  cries  of  despair  were  audible  from  a  neighbouring  honae.  I  walked 
with  Sidi-Habib  to  a  species  of  gonrbi,  built  of  mud  bricks,  with  loopholes  for 
windows,  and  saw  a  woman,  with  drsbevelled  hair,  ij  out  of  the  nairow  door- 
way. But  two  Arabs  followed  her,  one  seizing  her  by  the  heed,  the  other  bj 
the  feet,  and  both  be^an  thrasfaiDg  her  with  their  stioln.  After  beatmgfaer  tit 
thaj  wen  tired,  thej  taed  her  legs,  and  I^t  her  lying  on  the  ground.  i%e  maa 
who  had  appeared  most  savage,  doubtless  her  hnsbaad,  then  made  a  sign  to  has 
son,  a  lad  or  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  apathetically  witnessed  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  poor  woman.  The  pitiless  diilcL  regarding  his  mother  as 
a  slave,  and  only  reoogmsin^  the  master  of  the  tent,  croeyed  orders,  and  fetched 
a  sabre  from  the  house,  which  he  handed  to  Bis  fether.  During  l^is  while,  the 
wretched  woman,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  was  writhing  on  the 
gronnd.  Her  tears  were  futile,  and  she  read  her  sentence  of  death  on  her 
master's  calm  and  ^oomy  face.  Still,  at  the  moment  when  the  Arab  took  the 
weapon  to  cut  off  .her  head,  she  made  a  supreme  effort,  burst  her  bonds,  and 
fled  Dehind  the  village  tents.  The  Arab  did  not  pursue  her :  he  gave  the  weapon 
back  to  his  son  and  re-entered  the  hut.  The  sheiks  presently  went  to  the  out- 
raged husband,  who  had  only  mspicion  of  infidelity,  made  him  listen  to  reason, 
and  brought  his  wife  back  to  bis  gourbi. 

In  order  to  remefie  the  unpleaMmt  taste  left  in  M.  €h»tiiiea«'s  month 
by  this  scene,  Sidi-Habib  did  him  the  distinguished  honour  of  eonduct* 
ing  hioi  to  his  owo  tent,  which  he  enteared  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
This  Arab  house  was  composed  of  a  oanvas  laid  on  light  poles;  the  fiu> 
nitare  was  nsdnoed  to  two  carpets,  a  yataghan,  a  pipe,  and  a  saneepan. 
BiidleB  and  trappings  hnng  from  the  poles  by  the  side  of  mnsiia  kucks 
aad  silken  girdles.  In  £b  haekgrooad  a  neero  was  erudiiag  barley 
between  two  stones  aneh  is  the  .^rab  mill ;  w£ile»  in  the  oentre  of  the 
tent,  an  old  woman  was  Ughtin|^  a  fire  in  a  hole — such  is  the  Arab 
stove.  The  ground  served  as  table  and  bed.  Our  author  was  not  sorry 
to  see  a  eopioiu  dish  of  the  national  eouseoassout  trnxei  with  hard  eg^i 
and  boiled  grapes,  and  eaten  with  Adam's  fork.  After  dinner  Sidi* 
Habib  offsnd  to  take  M.  (Jastineau  to  a  ^lendid  f&te  at  the  oaad's»  and 
the  offer  was  ghidly  accepted.  When  they  set  out,  M.  Gastineau  con- 
fissses  to  a  slight  £aeliag  of  ahum  as  be  held  his  eieeroae's  hand  and 
staaabled  at  every  step.  To  increase  his  misery,  the  Arab  dogs  recog- 
nised his  nationaJity,  and  barked  in  paeks  around  him.  Aroused  by 
these  constant  backings,  the  Arab  women  thrust  th«r  heads  out  of  the 
doon,  but  drew  them  back,  growHng,  ''  It  is  a  Rounu." 

On  reaching  the  caid's  house,  a  remarkable  scene  awaited  the  travel* 
ler.  A  hand  of  TWfii^'^f  were  dancing  in  the  oeurt-yard  round  an 
sdmeh,  who  was  all  biasing  with  jewels  aad  gold.  In  one  hand  she 
held  a  yataghan,  in  the  other  a  gold-laced  handkerchief,  and  with  these 
two  articles  produced  the  most  startling  expressbn  of  love  and  hatred. 
As  M.  Gastineau  says :  "<  The  mobile  face  of  the  daaseuse  is  strangely 
animated :  her  countenance  reflects  every  feeling,  every  passion.     At 
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one  momeDt  she  weeps  beneath  the  folds  of  her  kaick,  at  another  she 
removes  it  to  laugh.  She  threatens  and  she  implores,  she  struggles  and 
kneels  down,  she  sighs  tenderly  and  cuts  a  tnroat !"  At  length  the 
almeh  stopped  before  a  sumptuously  attired  Arab,  thrust  the  yataghan 
into  the  ground,  and  rested  her  hands  on  it,  ganng  fixedly  the  while  at 
the  man  whom  she  had  selected  to  pay  for  the  dance.  Afler  a  while  he 
rose,  and  thrust  a  douro  between  the  silken  handkerchief  crossed  on 
the  almeh's  forehead ;  whereupon,  any  quantity  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
leader  of  the  musicians.  As  a  rule,  Arab  women — with  the  exception 
of  the  Moorish  women  of  Algiers  and  Constantine,  and  the  Koulougly, 
or  daughters  of  Turks  by  Arab  females — do  not  dance ;  and  the  Awa- 
lim  generally  come  from  the  Saharah,  where  the  manners  are  less  stem 
and  greater  liberty  is  accorded.  It  is  with  such  women  that  a  scene  like 
the  following  may  be  expected : 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  reflections  by  a  girl  from  the  Sahara,  whose  fiace  was 
even  wilder  than  that  of  the  previous  dancer.  She  walked  towards  me,  twisting 
her  handkerchief  and  brandishing  her  weapon  in  a  threatening  manner.  Her 
movements  were  so  graceful  and  coquettish  when  she  imitated  the  action  of 
the  chaouch  cutting  a  head  off,  that  she  developed  a  ferocious  instinct  in  me, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  see  an  execution  performed  with  a  jataglian. 
Still  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  saw  her  come  up  and  thrust  the  yataghan 
into  the  ground  before  me.  I  immediately  asked  myself  whether  she  had  a 
spite  against  my  Western  head,  but  luckily  remembered  the  tribute  the  specta- 
tor saluted  by  the  almah  must  pay.  I  rose,  and  slipped  a  coin  under  her  coif. 
During  this  operation,  clumsily  performed,  as  I  was  not  used  to  it,  my  face 
touched  that  of  the  dancer.  I  was  fascinated  by  her  glance — I  inhaled  her 
perfumed  breath— when  the  flash  of  the  upraised  yataglm  suddenly  struck  me 
like  the  handwriting  on  the  walk 

M.  Gastineau  spent  several  months  in  the  village,  almost  his  sole 
companion  being  his  old  negress,  Mordjana,  who,  whenever  she  saw  that 
he  was  sufferino;  from  home-sickness,  sang  him  a  mournful  Arab  ditty, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  a  smile  to  his  lips.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  truly  French  mode  in  which  he  sought  to  cure  his  spleen,  by 
making  love  to  the  fair  widow  Nepheza,  who  looked  but  coldly  on  his 
suit.  When  she  went  off  to  be  married,  M.  Gastineau  fell  into  the 
habit  of  constantly  visiting  the  Moorish  coffee-houses,  where  the  Arabs 
assemble  to  play,  smoke,  drink,  sleep,  be  shaved,  or  settle  business  mat- 
ters. Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  picturesque  than  the  groups  of 
Arab  guests ;  some,  crouching  on  the  ground,  lend  a  greedy  ear  to  the 
words  of  an  Arab  story-teller,  who  is  repeating  the  marvellous  exploits 
of  some  desert  chieftain,  while  others  only  trouble  themselves  with 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking;  some  rise  at  the  approach  of  a  sheik 
of  their  douar,  and  respectfully  kiss  the  hem  of  his  burnous,  while 
others  play  at  draughts  or  chess ;  another  party,  again,  shave  each 
other's  head  in  turns  with  the  knife  they  carry  in  tlieir  girdle.  Luckily 
for  our  author,  he  had  played  chess  with  a  caid  at  Mascara,  and  adroitly 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten :  this  had  become  known  among  the  Arabs, 
and  hence  they  had  no  repugnance  to  let  a  Roumi  visit  their  coffee- 
houses. 

While  standing  on  these  pleasant  relations  with  the  Arabs,  our  author 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  very  intelligent  native  belonging  to 
the  Beni  Hamra  tribe,  through  whom  he  proposed  to  form  the  acquaiat- 
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ance  of  the  real  native  article,  the  Arah  of  the  tent  and  the  gourhi.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  found  excuses  to  enter  the  tents  of  many  yillagers,  but  the 
mountain  Arabs,  who  have  a  superstitions  fear  of  the  Boumi's  evil 
eye,  had  hitherto  concealed  the  most  interesting  details  of  their  private 
life  from  him.  Hence  M.  Gastineau  warmly  thanked  Mohammed-ben- 
yadga,  who  promised  to  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  but  he  started  in  some 
terror  when  the  Arab  drew  his  knife,  and  seized  bis  guest  by  the  hair. 
He  allowed  his  locks  to  be  shorn,  and  then  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass : 
with  his  scalp-lock  he  resembled  a  Chinese.  Then  Mohammed  gave  him 
a  perfect  native  dress,  and  they  started  for  the  mountains  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  When  they  stopped  for  the  mid-day  halt  by  a  well  to 
restore  their  strength  with  loaves  of  dried  dates  and  Barbary  figs  the 
Arab  plucked  from  a  cactus,  our  author  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  a 
strange  scene : 

Some  twenty  Arabs,  armed  with  matraks  (heavy  sticks),  ran  towards  us  with 
deafeninf^  cries.  I  at  once  asked  Mohammed  the  meaning  of  this,  and  he 
answered,  gleefully,  "  It  is  a  matrak-hunt."   The  Arabs  formed  a  circle  round  a 

Siece  of  ground,  while  one  of  them  stationed  in  the  centre  beat  the  clumps  of 
warf  palms  that  covered  the  mountains,  in  order  to  start  a  hare  or  raobit. 
After  a  battue  lasting  a  few  minutes,  a  hare  rushed  from  under  a  palm-tree,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  who  shook  their  sticks.  The 
poor  hare,  beset  on  every  side,  did  not  know  whither  to  run,  and  went  round 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cajre,  vainly  seeking  an  exit.  At  length  it  attempted  to  bolt 
between  two  Arabs,  but  they  felled  it  with  their  sticks,  and  caught  it  in  a 
burnous. 

After  this  amusement,  our  friends  pushed  on  to  reach  the  douar  of  the 
Beni  Hamra  before  nightfall.  The  mountains  assumed  a  more  savage 
aspect,  and  travellers  became  rare.  During  two  hours  they  only  saw 
three  Arabs,  who  passed  with  the  speed  of  light  on  their  small  desert 
horses.  .  ''Ahaho,  ahahoT  Mohammed  shouted  to  them,  '<  bezef  fan- 
tasia !"  and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  urged  his  companion  to  have  a  race  with 
them ;  but,  having  a  due  regard  for  his  neck,  M.  Gastineau  declined. 
At  length  they  saw  the  tents  beneath  them,  and  Mohammed  executed  a 
wild  fantasia  of  his  own,  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  obliged  to  join,  for 
his  horse  fairly  bolted  with  him.  He  reached  the  hill  in  a  greater  state 
of  perspiration  than  his  horse,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  barking  of  a 
pack  of  dogs.  Mohammed's  children,  dressed  in  cotton  shirts,  and  with 
amulets  round  their  necks,  ran  to  meet  the  new  comers,  and  M.  Gasti- 
neaa  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  them,  instead  of  greeting  their  fether, 
leap  on  the  horses'  necks,  sit  astride  them,  and  start  ofiP,  repeating  the 
Arab  word  that  signifies  the  height  of  joy,  "Fantasia!" 

The  ceremonial  reception  in  an  Arab  tent  does  not  resemble  that  ob- 
taining in  Paris,  for  no  one  rises  on  your  entrance.  The  pair  sat  down 
on  mats,  and  M.  Gastineau  was  almost  suffocated  at  first  by  a  powerful 
smell  of  goat  and  fermented  milk,  and  semi-blinded  by  the  obscure  light 
prevailing  in  the  camel's-hair  tent.  At  length,  however,  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  and  he  was  able  to  look  about  him.  A  long  carpet 
suspended  from  the  roof  divided  Mohammed's  tent  into  two  parts.  The 
place  in  which  M.  Gastineau  was  seated  served  as  kitchen,  refectory,  and 
-workshop.  A  frightfully  tattered  negress  was  pounding  com  between 
two  stones,  while  a  young  moukere  was  blowing  up  the  fire.    Behind  a 
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loom,  clmnttlj  fimned  of  colcah-Tee^  ^tood  a  wonmoy  iHie  g99aA\y  cmxg^ 
our  snaeejstifale  Frenriiinnk's  fimcy :  riu  wm  MofaamflMd's  fint  wife,  and 
liie  favomtte,  judging  b]r  the  xespeet  he  paid  her.  Her  name  was  Fstins, 
and,  like  all  native  womeo,  she  was  talteoed  on  the  fiorehead,  arms,  hands, 
and  legs  widi  gail  j-eoloured  arabesqaes.  She  was  literally  careicd  with 
jeweMery  aad  amalets,  and  M.  GastiDeaa  was  chiaried  by  her  brlMiaiit 
costume  and  her  heaoty,  wfai<^  soe»ed  to  Kgbt  «p  the  gloomy  tent.  At 
an  order  from  her  master  Fatraa  rosa,  dwpkymg  her  lofity  form,  aad 
drawing  her  girdle  aroimd'her  supple  waist-;  ti^a  die  reaiovad  sevenl 
pots  from  a  l»ge  trunk,  in  which  tiw  Arabs  keep  their  money,  jewellery, 
oom,  and  other  property.  Aad  here  our  author  found  Ininseif  in  a 
dilenana: 

Mohammed  went  out  at  this  moment,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  his  wives. 
Greatly  embarrassed,  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain  for  a  topic  to  talk  about.  I 
could  not  fall  back  on  the  ndn  and  the  fine  weather,  as  I  ao  in  France,  when  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say,  for  the  eternal  sun  of  Africa  robs  you  of  that  resource. 
Finding  nothing  suitable,  I  wisely  resolved  on  maintaining  an  obstinate  silence ; 
but  the  coouettish  Fatma  was  amused  by  my  embarrassment,  looked  at  me  fur- 
tirely,  and  laughed  in  an  impudent  way,  which  only  rendered  her  more  charming. 
I  was  very  vexed  at  the  ridiculous  part  I  was  playing.  T  was  soon  liberatco, 
howerer,  from  my  perplexing  situation.  A  lady  fnena  of  Fatma's  reminded  her 
from  outside  of  tne  tent  of  a  funeral  ceremony  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of' 
some  marabout.  This  strange  conversation  from  the  inside  and  the  out  piqued 
my  curiosity,  and  when  Mohammed  came  in  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  nim. 
fle  told  me  that  no  woman  dared  cross  the  threshcnd  of  a  tent  when  the  master 
was  at  home.  In  his  absence,  Arab  women  can  receive  a  female  friend  or  re- 
lative, but  they  are  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  a  thrashing,  from  receiving  any 
stranger.  "  last  night,"  Mohammed  adde^  "  an  Arab  of  our  douar  surprised 
a  visitor  in  his  tent,  and  killed  bath  the  stranger  and  his  own  wife."  A  tragedy 
narrated  in  so  succinct  a  manner  greatly  affected  me,  and  I  felt  choking  in  the 
tent.  Mohammed,  mistakii^  my  meaning,  led  me  to  the  fosse  into  wuch  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  thrown,  and  showed  me  the  wretched  man's  head.  I  re- 
ceded with  horror. 

To  recover  hb  guest,  Jfohammed  led  him  to  an  oasis  of  olive  and 
pomegranate  trees  while  preparations  for  supper  were  being  made.  Two 
strong  Arabs  with  brown  arms  eut  off  the  head  of  a  sheep  in  their 
presence,  skinned,  and  then  spitted  the  carcase  on  a  long  pole,  which 
they  constantly  turned  before  the  fire.  When  ready,  it  was  laid  on  an 
enormous  wooden  dish,  and  placed  before  the  guests.  The  (rther  dishes 
constituting  the  meal  were  brought  by  the  servants  and  Mohamrmed's 
wives  and  ehildren.  Nothing,  says  M.  Gastineau,  eould  be  more  amusbg 
than  to  see  them  come  from  the  tents  with  a  phtte  or  a  cup  of  water  in 
their  hands.  When  all  the  preparations  were  made,  Mohammed  begged 
his  goest  to  set  to  work,  and  eoukl  not  be  indueed  to  join  him,  as  the  Arabs 
believe  it  to  be  most  uncourteous  to  eat  ere  their  guests  have  finished. 
M.  Gastineau  bemg  too  hungry  for  eeremony,  helped  himself  as  deHeately 
as  he  could  to  eousconsson  mixed  with  figs,  raisins,  hard  eggs,  and  fowl. 
Mohammed's  next  object  was  to  learn  whether  the  dish  wasto  the  guest's 
liking,  hot  his  face  became  gloomy  when  the  dainty  was  ihrost  away, 
for  he  thought  evidently  that  sufiictent  justice  was  net 'being  done  to  the 
meal.  Desirous  of  pleasing  him,  M.  Gastineau  attacked  the  couseoussoa 
again,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  indigestion.  Next  he  took  a  tum  at  the 
sheep,  which  tlie  cooks  had  jointed  with  their  fingers  and  knives,  afUr 
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vfhvAi  he  trifled  with  the  borleT^cakes,  dates,  and  pastry,  all  being  viwhed 
down  with  eold  water  from  the  well.  When  M.  Gat^settn  had  anvpij 
satisfied  his  appetite,  the  dishes  were  attacked  by  M ohaxmned,  then  by 
his  wives,  ehildcen,  and  negro  aervants,  and  last  of  all  by  the  dogs.  In 
addition  to  this,  Mohammed  had  ifae  delicate  attention  to  send  fior  the 
aissouas,  or  Arab  gipsies,  of  whom  Rohert-«Haiidin  gave  us  so  interesting 
a  descxiptbn,  although  the  present  account  bears  repetition : 

These  aissooas,  eight  inimmher,  ported  ^lemaelvcs  a  short  distaaee  from  us. 
Tbey  were  at  once  surreanded  by  the  Tillaipsrs,  aid  beffsa  their  perilous  per- 
formance, to  the  deafeuiag  acoompammeut  of  the  tamoouriue,  the  r^b,  and 
the  reed-pipe :  some  began  pbjing  with  serpents,  which  they  placed  on  their 
chests,  in  their  mouth,  or  couTerted  into  turbans;  others  hcked  live  coals; 
others,  agam,  ate  grass,  pebbles,  and  cactus  bristling  with  thorns ;  lastly,  they 
joined  in  an  infernal  danee,  until  they  ML  in  epileniic  fits  on  the  ground,  with 
foamine  lips,  and  tbehr  limbs  twisting  in  a  fn^tfuJ  manner.  You  should  have 
heard  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  audience,  the  yells  of  the  negresses,  and  the 
repeated  you-yous  of  the  women,  as  they  e^eny  peeped  through  their  veils. 
At  the  close  of  their  surprising  performance,  of  whidi  no  description  could  give 
an  idea,  the  aiasouas  coDeeted  the  offerings  of  the  spectators,  and  I  was  not  the 
last  to  pi|y  tribute.  He  aissouas  ewarm  in  the  towns  and  douars  of  North 
Algeria,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  to  cure  diseases.  These  dk- 
ciples  of  Aissa,  a  holy  Mussulman,  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  achieved 
wondrous  deeds  in  his  lifetime,  are  bdoved,  petted,  and  lodged  by  the  pious 
Arabs.  In  Africa,  indeed,  the  most  profane  associations  assume  a  religious 
character.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  awaHm  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  gooKanas, 
a  sisterhood  of  sorceresses,  who  tell  fortunes  among  the  tribes. 

The  adventures  of  this  evening  were  not  over  yet  ITHule  the  dieiks 
were  sitting  in  their  doorways,  telliag  raarveHous  tales  to  the  younger 
men,  and  the  womeo  were  reclining  in  an  atlitsde  fuU  of  grace  on  tifeir 
carpets  in  the  fflorlous  moonlight,  Mohammed  asked  our  author  to  see 
him  shoot  a  jackal.  The  Arab  threw  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  into  a  ravine, 
and  fired  at  the  first  jackal  that  arrived,  but  missed  it  Soon  after  a  larger 
animal  oame  down  the  hill-side,  and  Ifohammed  whispered  to  M. 
Gastioeau,  ''A  panther — a  panther T  This  statement  did  not  comfort 
the  latter  gentleman ;  for,  although  he  had  known  very  civOised  panthers 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  knew  from  experience  tnat  those  of  Africa 
are  not  nearly  so  tame,  and,  when  wounded,  are  apt  to  turn  on  their 
assailants.  From  the  way  that  Mohammed  prepared,  it  was  plain  that 
he  expected  a  tough  fight  of  it.  The  ^yspicious  brute  stopped  within 
half  gun-shot,  and  the  Arab  fired  at  once,  the  savage  yell  it  gave  as  it 
leaped  towards  the  couple  showing  that  it  was  wounded.  M.  Gastineau 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  but  Mohammed  did  not  U>se  his  coolness  : 
he  laid  down  his  gun,  drew  his  yatag^n,  and  bravely  waited  for  the 
panther,  which  was  coming  straight  at  him.  As  the  brute  passed,  the 
Arab  leaped  on  one  side,  and  sheathed  his  dagger  in  its  flank.  A  plain- 
tive groan  showed  that  the  blow  was  mortal.  "  I  have  spoiled  the  skin,* 
Sttd  Mohanuned ;  but  M.  Gastineau,  who  was  not  at  all  anxions  about 
the  skio,  was  enohanted  at  the  reeuH.  The  following  is  the  sort  of  night 
a  Enropetti  may  expect  to  pass  at  an  Arab.douar: 

As  the  night  was  tar  adfance^Mohamaed  led  me  to  a  tent  ef  hospitality, 
where  I  found  a  bed  made  of  bug  carpets  and  eushions.  I  lay  down  all  oressed, 
and  would  gladly  have  gone  to  sleep,  but  ^he  howling  of  the  jackak,  to- which  the 
dogs  of  the  douar  replied  in  chorus,  kept  me  awidce  fora  long  thne.  Moroofjer, 
I  had  not  thoroughly  closed  my  teut,  and  it  was  visited  by  she^iiidf«*i>  whieh 
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lay  down  familiarly  by  my  side.  In  spite  of  the  nauseous  smell  of  these  animals, 
in  spite  of  the  barking  of  the  jackals,  which  I  obstinately  took  for  panther  roars, 
I  soon  feU  into  a  deep  sleep,  trom  which  I  awoke  late  the  following  morning. 

A  little  while  after  our  author  was  enabled  to  accompany  the  keeper- 
general  of  the  forests  of  Mascara,  on  his  monthly  tour  of  inspection.  One 
of  the  first  places  they  yisited  was  the  smala  of  the  Mascara  Spahb. 
These  are  contingents  furnished  by  the  tribes,  who  receive  the  pay  of 
African  troops,  and  are  commandea  by  a  French  officer.  They  live  in 
perfect  freedom  on  the  plains  or  in  the  mountains,  and  are  only  called  out 
for  grand  reviews  or  in  the  event  of  war.  They  have  always  gone  into 
action  bravely,  and  have  never  once  deserted  the  French  flag.  On  enter- 
ing the  smala,  a  man  dressed  as  an  Arab,  but  whom  his  accent  revealed 
to  be  a  Gascon,  came  to  meet  the  keeper,  and  received  the  party  hospitably. 
The  following  b  the  account  he  gave  of  hb  mode  of  life : 

"I  am  certain,  gentlemen,  that,  on  seeing  me  surrounded  by  a  hundred  Arab 
families,  you  consider  me  the  equal  of  a  king  or  a  sultan,  whose  slightest  desires 
are  anticipated  by  hb  slaves.  But  you  do  not  quite  understand  my  position.  On 
one  hand,  I  am  responsible  to  the  French  ffovemment  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
goums  I  direct,  and,  on  the  other,  I  have  to  k^  the  tribes  in  order.  llie  Lord 
save  you,  gentlemen,  from  such  a  burden !  Every  mominfj  I  have  to  Ibten 
patiently  to  the  complaints  of  my  subordinates :  one  has  had  his  crop  carried  away 
or  hb  sheep  stolen ;  another  declaring  that  he  has  bought  and  paid  for  a  woman, 
and  the  master  of  the  tent  does  not  recognise  the  bargain.  One  has  surprised  a 
rival  in  hb  gourbi ;  another  has  been  thrashed  by  a  j^ous  neighbour.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  women  who  come  secretly  to  expose  to  me  the  violence  and 
outrages  of  their  husbands,  the  denunciations  and  the  vendetta  exbting  between 
tents  and  families.  There  b  enough  hatred  and  jealousy  to  dbconcert  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  savage  life. 

The  next  halt  the  party  made  was  at  the  douars  of  the  Hachim- 
Gharabbas,  among  whom  Abd-el-Kader  was  bom.  They  next  passed  on 
to  the  forest  of  Kacheron,  the  numerous  tribes  residing  in  which  are  very 
wealthy,  from  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  and  supplying  building  and 
firewood  to  the  town  of  Mascara.  The  forest-keepers  are  ohliged  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  for  the  Arabs  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  fell  trees  in 
order  to  make  charcoal,  but  quietly  set  fire  to  the  wood.  One  Arab  was 
caught  in  the  act  on  the  present  journey  by  the  sultan  of  the  forests,  as 
the  natives  call  him,  who  conveyed  him  to  his  own  douar..  The  caid 
came  up  reverently  to  the  party,  and  the  interpreter  transmitted  him  the 
following  order:  *'  The  general  of  the  forests  commands  thee  to  eive  this 
man  fifty  blows  of  the  matrak,  and  within  three  days  to  bring  one  hundred 
douros  (20/1)  to  the  Arab  office  at  Mascara."  The  blows  were  inflicted 
on  the  spot.  And  yet  the  French  complain  of  the  dislike  the  natives  feel 
for  them !  When  the  keeper  asked  for  a  guide,  there  was  at  once  a  dbpute 
among  the  Arabs  as  to  wlio  would  not  go,  but  the  tchaush  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  drawing  his  yataghan.  An  Arab  at  once  sacrificed  himself  and 
the  caid  bade  farewell  to  the  keeper-general  by  humbly  kissing  the  tail 
of  his  uniform.  The  rest  of  the  party  wbhed  to  forget  the  painful  scene 
th^  had  just  witnessed  by  seeking  game,  but  the  keeper  dissuaded  them. 
"  Gentlemen,''  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  ^<  the  preservation  of  your  life 
depends  on  my  uniform.  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  you  if  marauding 
Arabs  surprise  you."  A  volume  would  not  more  thoroughly  describe  die 
nature  of  the  French  rule  in  Algeria. 
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The  next  halt  was  made  at  the  dooar  of  the  Beni  Anra,  and  the  guide 
was  sent  ahead  to  aoDOunee  the  arrival  of  the  party.  All  the  head  men 
turned  out  to  greet  them,  and  the  keeper-general  dismounted,  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  dignity  of  the  reception.  The  caid  pressed  the  keeper's 
hand  with  a  solemn  air,  and  then  raised  his  own  to  his  lips.  This 
signified,  to  the  Arabs  and  negroes  who  surrounded  the  chief,  "  these 
Frenchmen  are  powerful;  they  are  our  (riends,  and  we  must  not  at 
present  either  kiU  or  rob  them.  We  must  give  diem  a  hearty  recepdon, 
or  we  shall  be  sorry  for  it."  Supper  consisted  of  the  usual  roasted  sheep, 
after  which  the  caid  supplied  a  novel  sort  of  fiintasia.  At  a  signal  he 
gave,  a  crowd  of  moukeres  came  out  of  the  tents,  and  seated  themselves 
round  the  Frenchmen,  but  musicians  at  once  placed  themselves  before 
ihem.  After  a  short  pr^lude^  one  of  the  latter,  who  played  on  the  derbouka, 
sang  an  ode,  which  would  have  been  agreeable  to  listen  to,  had  it  not 
been  slightly  disturbed  by  the  snapping  of  the  Jackals,  and  mournful 
yells  of  the  hyesna,  and  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  M.  Gastineau  was  informed 
that  these  ferocious  performers  indulged  in  a  similar  concert  nightly  in 
the  forest  of  Kacheron ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  caid  had  large  fires  lit  to  keep 
the  animals  at  bay. 

On  retummg  to  Bab-Aly,  the  party  heard  some  sharp  firing  in  the 
plain,  and  our  Parisian  thought  he  was  in  for  an  Arab  ''  glorious  three 
days,''  but  soon  found  the  natives  were  celebrating  the  birthday  of  their 
prophet 

The  last  place  M.  Gastineau  visited  was  the  mosque  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
situate  at  the  southern  gate  of  Mascara*  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  save  the  brilliant  reminiscences  attaching  to  the  celebrated  per* 
sonage  whose  name  it  bears.  In  it  may  still  be  seen  the  pulpit  whence 
the  noble  Arab  exhorted  his  followers  to  continue  the  sacred  war  against 
the  French.  We  confess  we  are  surprised  at  reading  that  they  have  \eh 
so  dangerous  a  reminiscence  in  existence.  The  last  person  M.  Ghutineaa 
saw,  before  leaving  Mascara,  was  Mohammed-ben-Radga,  who  eave  him 
as  a  souvenir  a  small  morocco-leather  bag,  containing  their  names 
written  in  Arabic.  He  declares  that  he  will  never  part  with  thb  testi- 
mony of  a  friendship  so  rare  between  an  Arab  and  a  Frenchman.  The 
French  landed  in  Algiers  in  1830:  M.  Gastineau's  book  bears  the 
imprint  of  1861,  and,  afier  thirtv-one  years,  it  is  rare  for  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  And  yet,  were  we  to  say  that 
the  French  had  no  genius  for  colonisation,  we  should  be  accused,  as 
usual,  by  some  of  our  critics,  with  striving  to  stir  up  ill-blood  between 
two  great  nations. 

M.  Gastineau's  book  contains  many  other  amusing  chapters,  though 
they  are,  perhaps,  a  littie  too  pronounced  for  EngUsh  readers.  Still, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  M.  Gsstineau  is  a  son  of  Graul,  and  delibe- 
rately sits  down  to  describe  '*  les  femmes  de  I'Alg^rie,"  we  think  he  de- 
serves credit  for  being  able  to  retain  a  veil  at  all,  however  transparent  it 
may  be.  We  confess,  in  other  respects,  to  a  liHng  for  his  volume,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  few  of  his  countrymen  who  have  really  attempted  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Algeria.  That  Northern  Africa  would  prove  a  magni- 
ficent colony  in  the  hands  of  any  other  nation  that  preferred  pelf  to  glory, 
is,  at  the  present  day,  a  &ct  recognised  by  consent  of  all  parties,  hardly 
excepting  the  Emperor  of  the  French  himseE 

YOL.  LI.  X 
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AN  ATJTtJMN  AT  OEDT. 

Whebx  and  what  is  Ocdt  ?  is  a  question  which  may  probably  be  asked 
by  some  one  glancing  over  the  table  of  contents  of  this  number  of 
Beniley*$  MkeeUany.  Oedt !  Whereaboats  can  that  be  ?  In  Hungary 
at  TransjlTania,  Lapland  or  Kamtiohatka?  In  Australia,  Africa,  or 
America  ?  Oedt,  good  reader,  is  neither  on  the  troubled  plains  <^ 
Hungary,  on  the  di^ant  confines  of  the  frozen  zone,  among  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  die  backwoods  of  America,  or  the  gold  diggings  of  Australia : 
it  is  a  small  vMlage  lyine  midway  between  iSx-la-€hap^  and  Dusiel- 
dorf,  and  about  a  three  hours'  journey  from  Cologne.  It  is  a  place  easily 
veadied,  but  not  so  easily  left  when  one  gets  theie. 

Are  its  attractions,  then,  so  great  ?  Mas  it  hot  and  cold  springs  of 
peculiar  virtue,  beautifrd  soenery,  gay  society,  gamblmg  saloons,  all  or 
any  of  the  agremens  of  Baden-Baden,  HomWg,  or  the  other  faTOurite 
German  baths  ?  Indeed,  no ;  it  is  quite  destitute  of  heakh-restoring 
waters,  there  is  not  a  roulette  or  roage>et-noir  table  in  the  place,  not  a 
ball-room,  not  a  reading-room,  not  even  a  circulating  library  of  the 
smallest  dimensions ;  there  is  no  society  whatever,  and  as  to  scenery, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  spot  to  be  less  picturesque.  Neither  nature 
nor  art  has  done  anything  for  poor  meagre  little  Oedt,  and  yet  people 
flock  to  it,  and  stay  at  it  for  weeks.  The  feet  is,  that  Oedt  is  the  abode 
of  an  extremely  skilful  and  talented  octdist,  and  therefdre  is  in  progress 
of  becoming  what  the  well-known  Grttfrath  was  ^ring  its  palmy  days, 
when  old  Hofradi  de  Lenw  reigned  there,  and  operated  with  equal  care 
upon  the  eyes  of  princes  and  peasants,  making,  U  u  $aid,  no  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  high  and  low,  except,  of  course,  in  the  prices  of  his 
cervices.  But  the  old  fiofrath  has  been  gathered  to  his  frtthers,  and  the 
yonng  oculist  of  Oedt  is  now  the  rinng  star,  of  that  profession,  in 
Germany. 

The  village  which  he  has  chosen  iost  the  scene  of  his  inexpressibly 
nsefiil  labours  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  desoriptbn,  aod  though  near 
so  many  thiddy  populated  towns,  appears  to  be  quite  out  of  the  world. 
The  necessaries  of  life  can  be  ola^ained  there  certainly,  but  none  of  its 
Inxnries.  There  is  no  market,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  shops  ;  every 
article  that  is  not  absolutely  required  for  daily  nse  mast  be  sent  for  to 
one  or  other  of  the  small  neighbouring  towns,  such  as  Kempen  and 
Crefeld.  There  is  not  even  a  chemi^s  shop  in  Oedt,  which  seems 
strange  in  a  place  that  is  filled  for  many  momw  of  the  year  with  in- 
valids. This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  snpineness  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  in  the  village,  or  of  the  adjacent  farmers;  they  are  no  way  to 
blame ;  it  is  the  fuilt  of  a  humane  and  very  just  enactment  of  the  PVos- 
sian  government,  which,  in  its  paternal  care  of  the  people,  has  wisely 
ordained  that  no  chemist's  shop  shall  be  opened  in  any  village  or  small 
lown  eontammg  U$s  than  eiglU  thou$and  inhabiUmig  I  The  population 
of  Oedt  is  reckoned  at  about  five  thousand  souls;  the  five  thousand  bodies 
which  encase  them,  of  coarse,  therefore,  go  for  nothing.  This  is  a  great 
drawback,  and  would  be  a  most  serious  ^ril  if  cholera,  or  any  other  do* 
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gtnictnre  epidemic,  were  to  break  out  there.  Personf  taken  31  in  the 
eyening  wouM  hare  to  wait  till  next  morning  before  they  eonld  posofaly 
obtain  the  meet  necessary  medicine,  and  eren  dnring  tne  day  three  or 
foor  honrs  might  eHipse  before  the  remedies  absolutely  readred  oonld  be 
d)taiaed.  It  is  a  sinful  edict,  a  disgrace  to  Prusrian  fegiwatioD,  and  one 
Aat  ought  immediatelT  to  be  anno] led,  if  only  for  the  rake  of  humanity. 
We  would  strongly  adfise  any  persons  going  to  Oedt  to  consult  its  ex- 
cellent ocuHst,  Dr.  Mooren,  to  carry  widi  them  a  supply  of  the  most 
necessBiy  medicines ;  they  will  find  do  difficulty  in  passmg  them  throvgh 
the  Belgium  and  Prussian  custom-liouses.  As,  on  leaving  England,  I 
was  ranch  of  an  invalid,  we  were  provided  with  a  good  stock  of  me£- 
cine,  therefore  we  should  not  probably  have  found  out  the  dearth  of  soih 
needful  matter  at  Oedt,  if  one  of  our  par^  had  not  happened  to  inauire 
for  some  camphor,  and  then,  the  said  camphor  having  to  oe  ordered  mm 
Kempen,  was  elicited  ihe  statement  above  made  of  the  regulation  enaoted 
by  Prusnan  wisdom  in  high  places. 

I  had  not  heard  of  Dr.  Mooren  in  England,  where,  ae  yet,  his  name 
is  Kttle  known,  but  tired  of  handing  out  guinea  fees  wittiout  deriving  any 
benefit,  and  of  using  eye^lotions,  and  all  sorts  of  embroeations^  every  one 
of  which  might  have  been  applied  with  quite  as  good  a  result  to  the  sole 
of  my  foot  as  to  my  eyes  and  eyebrows^  I  had  determined  to  go  to 
DtlsseMorf  to  consult  ^e  successor  of  the  old  Hofrath,  who,  I  was  told, 
was  his  son,  and  a  very  able  oculist.  In  Germany,  however,  I  heard  that 
the  son  had  died  before  the  father,  and  that  the  successor  of  Dr.  de  Leuw, 
at  Grafrath,  was  a  young  man  of  fair  abilities,  but  no  way  remarkable  for 
his  skill.  Was  I,  then,  doomed — to  use  a  not  very  elegant  saying — "to 
fall  out  of  the  ^n$i:-pan  into  the  fim  P**  Happily  not,  for,  ehemin 
faisant,  we  heard  of  Dr.  Mooren,  of  his  extensive  practice,  great  expe- 
rience, and  wonderful  skill.  We  were  assured  that  he  was  a  highly 
educated  man,  and  a  good  physician  as  well  as  oculist,  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  the  Hofrath.  He  had  been,  we  were  informed,  for  some 
time  the  first  assistant  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  von  Grafe,  of  BerHn,  who 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  him — in  short,  we  heard  in  his  favour  what  it 
would  take  pages  to  repeat.  On  arriving  at  Dtisseldorf  we  made  farther 
mquiries  about  him,  and  the  previous  account  we  had  reeerved  of  faim 
being  folly  confirmed  by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  we  deter- 
mined to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  Dr.  Mooren's  abode. 

Taking  the  railway  between  Dilsseldorf  and  Aix-la-€hapelle,  we  left  it 
at  Gladbach  for  the  station  at  Viersen,  the  nearest  to  Oedt,  which  is  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  thence.  I  wore  a  pair  of  blue  ere-protectors,  and 
these  attracted  general  observation,  and  of  course  notified  my  errand,  for 
we  heard  Dr.  Mooren's  name  on  all  sides,  and  assurances  were  given  us 
from  total  strangers  that  I  would  be  in  excellent  hands.  One  lady,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  railway  carriage  with  us,  told  us  that  she  had 
been  under  Dr.  Mooren's  care  for  some  time ;  she  had  been  quite  Mind 
of  one  eye,  and  he  had  entirely  removed  her  bHndness  by  fbrming  a  new 
pupil  in  her  eye,  through  which  she  could  now  see  quite  well. 

**  You  may  trust  to  him  implicitly,'*  she  said ;  "  he  has  never  been 
known  to  make  the  most  trifling  mistake ;  his  judgment.  Ins  sk3l,  and  his 
goodness,  are  equally  great.'* 

Ho  sooner  were  vre  seated  in  the  yehicle  at  Vienen,  whidi  was  to  take 
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as  to  Oedt,  than  the  driyer,  with  the  freedom  of  manners  so  common 
among  Germans  of  his  class — a  freedom,  however,  quite  inoffensive,  and 
combined  with  the  utmost  civility — began  to  descant  on  the  talents  and 
good  qualities  of  Dr.  Mooren,  of  his  marvellous  cures,  his  kindness  and 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  the  interest  that  he  took  in  all  his  patients. 
"Oh  1"  he  exclaimed,  ''you  strangers  cannot  imagine  how  he  is  beloved 
and  respected;  and  he  deserves  it,  for  he  is  an  aneel — a  real  angel!" 

We  could  not  but  smile  at  the  talkative  Joseph  KUpper's  enthusiasm, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  not  but  admit  that  the  man  whom 
eyerybody  "  delighted  to  honour^  was  not  likely  to  be  a  humbug,  though 
humbugging  appears  to  be,  in  some  places,  part  of  the  business  of  an 
oculist. 

The  country  we  passed  through  was  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  seemed 
well  cultivated,  and  the  farm-houses  we  saw  were  all  well-built,  comfort- 
able-looking houses.  On  approaching  the  village  of  Oedt,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  meet,  walking  on  the  path  by  the  roadside,  sevend  persons  with 
their  heads  bandaged ;  of  these  some  were  strolling  on  alone,  others  were 
in  little  g^ups  of  twos  and  threes,  among  them  were  occasionally  a  man 
or  a  woman  apparently  without  any  contusion  of  the  head  or  race,  but 
most  of  them  had  a  handkerchief  tied  across  one  eye,  in  some  cases  across 
both  eyes.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  and  our  first  idea  was  that  there 
must  recently  have  been  a  fair,  or  other  rustic  meeting,  at  the  village,  ai^d 
a  fight  after  it,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  peasantry  had  got 
beaten  and  bruised.  Our  ignorance,  however,  was  soon  enlightened  by 
Joseph  turning  round,  although  very  busy  whipping  up  his  old  horses 
before  entering  the  village,  and  telling  us  that  these  were  all  patients 
of  the  doctor^  adding,  that  he  liked  them  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible. 

Joseph  succeeded  in  makmg  his  weary-looking  nags  get  on  at  a  brisk 
pace,  and  they  went  clattering  over  the  stones,  while  the  air  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  the  cracking  of  their  master's  whip.  This  frightful 
cracking  of  whips  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  studies  of  German 
childhood  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  for  one  s  ears  are  kept  in  constant 
misery  with  the  sharp,  detestable  sound  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  in  what  is  called  Rhenish  Prussia  at  least.  At  Oedt  it  was 
dreadful ;  every  urchin  in  the  village,  and  there  were  swarms  of  them, 
horn  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  armed  with  a  whip,  which  he 
amused  himself  by  cradcing  in  the  one  street  from  ^ve  in  tne  morning 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Custom,  I  suppose,  had  rendered  the  inhabitants 
insensible  to  the  sound,  but  it  is  unbearable  to  strangers.  In  fact,  dear 
liitle  Oedt,  secluded  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  noisiest  places  that  can  be. 
What  with  the  clattering  of  the  generally- worn  wooden  shoes,  the  rattling 
of  the  carts  over  the  sharp  stones  in  the  street,  the  cackling  of  the 
numerous  geeae^  the  barking  by  day,  and  the  howling  by  night,  of  the 
innumerable  dogs,  the  cracking  of  the  boys'  whips,  the  screaming  of  the 
babies,  the  monotonous  sound  from  the  weaving  machines,  and  the  watch- 
man's discordant  horn  at  night,  there  never  is  a  moment's  quiet.  I  should 
be  very  unmteful  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fate  of  the  poor  watchman's 
horn,  time-honoured  as  the  custom  of  sounding  it  at  night  had  been;  it  was 
abolished  by  an  order  from  the  young  burgomeister,  when  he  heard  ho^r 
much  I  was  disturbed  by  it    He  most  kindly  substituted  a  low  whistle 
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for  the  shrill  old  horO|  and  theoceforth  the  straogen  at  Oedt  could  sleep 
in  peace. 

I  suppose  I  was  tempted  by  his  Satanic  Majesty,  but  I  could  not  help 
sometimes  wishing  that  I  could  see  all  the  dogs  hung  up  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  all  the  boys  on  the  other.  Howeyer,  I  dare  say,  had  this 
inhuman  wish  been  fulfilled,  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  have 
run  to  cut  down  my  enemies,  the  boys  at  least,  though  I  might  have  left 
the  dogs  to  their  fate.  Nevertheless,  the  noise  and  constant  stir  of  which 
I  complained  at  Oedt  mieht  not  be  disagreeable  to  every  one — for  many 
persons  dislike  perfect  stillness  around  them. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  village,  announced  by  the  noise  above 
mentioned,  than  we  were  arrested  in  our  progress  by  a  man  who  had 
apparently  been  looking  out  for  us,  and  who  made  signs  to  our  driver  to 
stop.  The  proceeding  surprised  us.  **  Surely,"  we  thought,  "  there 
cannot  be  douaniers  stationed  in  eveiy  little  Prusrian  village?*'  But 
the  poor  village  was  quite  innocent  of  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
functionanr  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Mooren's  porter,  or  sub-assistant,  who 
was  speedily  introduced  to  us  by  Joseph  KOppers,  and  who  had  been 
desired  by  the  doctor  to  meet  the  £nglish  ladies  on  their  arrival,  and 
tell  them  how  much  he  regretted  he  could  not  see  them  that  after- 
noon, having  been  obliged  to  keep  an  appointment  at  a  place  some 
distance  from  Oedt — an  appointment  made  before  receiving  the  letter 
requesting  him  to  see  us  that  day,  and  to  which  letter  there  had 
not  been  time  to  reply.  Mr.  Heckers  (an  important  personage,  well 
known  to  all  the  **  eye-doctor's"  patients)  said  that  Dr.  Mooren  had 
engaged  rooms  for  us  at  the  boardine-house  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  he  would  receive  us  as  eany  as  we  pleased.  We  debated 
for  a  minute  whether  it  would  be  best  to  retrace  our  way  to  Viersen 
and  take  the  first  train  to  Dusseldorf,  coming  back  next  morning,  or  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  doctor's  thoughtful  care  to  save  us  two  additional 
journeys  by  securing  lodgings  for  us.  The  latter  alternative  was  de- 
termined on,  although  we  had  come  quite  unprepared  for  staying  more 
than  half  an  hour,  were  quite  destitute  of  nignt-gear,  and  had  not  even 
tooth-brushes  with  us. 

When  our  answer  was  given,  we — ^that  is  to  say,  the  horses — galloped 
on,  and  presently  were  brought  to  a  stand  before  one  of  the  best- 
looking  houses  in  the  village,  the  boarding-house  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buschen,  a  most  excellent  couple,  in  praise  of  whom,  and  of  whose 
kind-hearted  amiable  family,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  They  had  ex- 
pected us,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  us  comfortable,  Uiough  we 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  and  their  other  boarders  — all 
German — felt  a  little  shy  of  us.  We  heard  afterwards  that  they  had 
debated  among  themselves  whether  to  admit  us  or  not,  as  we  were 
English,  On  this  head  they  were  somewhat  mistaken,  because,  though 
having  been  educated  in  Great  Britain,  and  having  resided  for  many 
years  in  England,  J,  at  least,  am  not  English. 

The  fracas  in  which  Captain  Macdonald  was  so  involuntarily  and  sa 
unpleasantly  involved,  has  apparently  made  a  g^reat  impression  on  the 
Prussians,  who  are  very  sore  on  the  subject,  and  warmly  embrace  the 
cause  of  their  own  Bonn  functionaries.  The  letters  in  the  "  2^eemes"  as- 
the  Times  was  sometimes  pronounced,  gave  great  umbrage,  and  the 
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infolenee  and  bauteur  of  the  trarelUDg  English  in  general  were  des- 
canted on  in  no  very  measured  terms*  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  vituperations  did  not  proceed  from  the  better-dass  Germans,  and 
that  frequently,  when  those  who  had  commenced  haranguing  on  "  the 
Maodonald  affsir"  found  that  we  took  a  totally  different  view  of  it, 
and  further,  that  our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
Captain  George  Maodooald,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  amiable  and  very 
gentlemanly  young  man,  they  always  politely  dropped  the  subject 

Though  in  the  case  of  Captain  Macdonald  the  Bonn  worthies  were 
decidedly  in  the  wrong,  the  Germans  and  odier  foreigners  have  un- 
doubtedly often  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  travelling  English,  too 
many  of  whom  sometimes  assume  the  aoost  absurd  airs,  and  treat  '^  the 
natives"  with  unprovoked  rudeness  and  soom ;  oocasionaUy  as  if  they 
were  the  dirt  under  their  fset.  These  bad  specimens  of  English  society 
most  necessarily  make  a  disagreeable  impression  on  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  The  foreigners  do  not  reflect — indeed,  are  not  probably 
aware— that  these  very  supercilious  people  are  just  as  bad-hearted  and 
insolent  in  their  own  country — bad-heaited  always,  insolent  when  they 
dare  be  so.  Civility  coets  nothing,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  whim  persons 
eiUier  of  high  rank  or  no  rank  will  not  exercise  it  May  it  not  be 
added  that  arrogtmce  is  a  sign  of  a  vulgar  mind  wherever  it  is  foiuid  ? 

The  accommodation  for  strangers  at  Oedt  is,  as  vet,  very  limited, 
consisting  of  only  two  small  hotels  and  the  boarding-house  above  men- 
tk>ned.  In  the  latter  there  are  eight  bedrooms,  wkh  ten  beds  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  They  are  kept  scrupuloudy  dean,  and  are  neat 
rooms,  diough  scantily  furnished  according  to  English  ideas.  The 
living  IS  plentiful  and  good,  though  plain,  but  both  Mrs.  Bosehen  and 
her  daugfater-iB-law,  who  superintetMi  all  the  househoki  affurs,  in- 
cluding the  kitchen,  are  most  assiduous  in  procuring  everything  which 
may  be  wanted  by  their  invalid  boarders,  as  £»  as  the  resonrees  of  the 
place  go. 

Why,  it  is  often  asked,  has  Dr.  Mooten  chosen  such  an  out-of4ke- 
way  plaoe  for  die  scene  of  his  labours  P  Various  answers  are  given  to 
this  question :  some  say  that  Dr.  Mooren  is  attached  to  Oedt  as  haviv 
been  the  abode  of  his  childhood^  the  place  of  whieh  his  lather  waa,  Mid 
his  iMTother  is  now,  burgomebter ;  others,  that  he  has  settled  thore  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  t^  place,  by  means  of  the  numerous  visitorB 
which  he  draws  to  it,  and  the  money  consequently  spent  in  it ;  others, 
again,  say  that  his  health  is  so  delicate,  and  he  devotes  so  much  time  to 
his  promnon,  in  which  he  is  quite  wrapt 'up,  that  he  fears  to  eneoimter 
the  exdtement  and  interruptions  unavoidi^le  in  a  lare^  town,  wbere 
society  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  received  the 
most  flattering  and  favourable  proposals  from  the  authorities  both  of 
DtLsseldorf  and  of  Cologne,  if  he  would  but  remove  to  one  of  these  towns. 
l%e  Diisseldorfers  have  offered  to  build  an  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
to  be  entirely  under  his  jurisdiction,  if  he  will  settle  among  them;  but 
.he  has  hitherto  declined  all  the  handsome  o£fers  made  to  him,  and  remains 
in  his  modest  home  at  Oedt 

I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Mooren  b  indifferent  to  &me — ^no  ardent 
mind  can  be  so — but  he  is  so  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  bnmch  of  the> 
scientific  profession  he  has  embraced^  that  he  has  no  thoughts  to  bestow 
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OB  potkioHj  or  aaj  other  portonal  adnuiltgv.  Ho  u  rerj  dbintoretted^ 
and  perfaapo  hii  mateit  objeat  inh£%i»  io  do  good,  Ai  I  am  fpeakmg 
of  him,  I  maj  add,  thai  be  b  a  totj  kaDdeoaie  young  man,  with  a  coon- 
tenanee  &11  of  taleot  and  kiteUigenoe,  and  with  amiable  and  pleanng 


When  die  inhabitanta  of  Oedt  are  aoeueed  of  fapineoeM  in  not  maldn|^ 
improrementi  in  their  Tillage,  now  that  it  is  fo  nraoh  the  reeort  <x 
strangers,  they  defend  themselvee  by  faying  that  if  they  were  certain 
their  clever  ^'eye-doctor*'  would  remain  among  them,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  expend  fome  money  in  boikBag  new  houfee,  opening  thope^ 
improying  the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tillage^  ko^  but  tmit, 
as  he  might  be  lured  from  them,  they  ooold  not  risk  capital  on  what 
might  be  utterly  unprofitable  specolations. 

Dr.  Mooian  retnmed  punctually,  as  he  had  promised,  from  his  visit  to 
the  Countess  ,  and  early  next  morning  I  went  orer  to  his  *'  cliniqoe^ 

tohearmydoom.  He  resides  himself  on  the  ootddrts  of  the  Tillage,  Dot 
has  diree  rooms  appropriated  to  him  at  the  house  of  the  burgomeister, 
where  be  rsoeiTes  lus  patients.  We  were  rather  surprised  on  enterb^ 
the  hall  to  see  a  dense  crowd  of  people  assembled  near  a  door  at  one  ex* 
tremi^  of  it  ea^  resisting  the  attempt  of  any  other  to  jostle  him  or 
her  out  of  his  or  her  place,  the  crowd  being  OTcry  moment  swelled  by 
fresh  arrivals*  It  reminded  us  of  the  manner  in  wmch  the  doors  of  the 
theatres  are  sometimes  besieged  when  a  fiavourite  piece  is  to  be  per- 
flnrmed,  ai^  for  instance,  the  Colleen  JBawn,  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault 
has  acfaicTed  sudi  mwxampled  success.  But  the  Oedt  crowd,  poor  people 
bad  not  gathered  there  in  the  anticipation  of  any  amusement — ^no  I  some 
of  them  awaited  the  sentence  almost  of  Ufe  or  deadi— -the  sentence  of 
light  or  darkness!  Ah!  how  little  can  those  who  are  Uessed  with 
good,  strong  eyes  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the  unhappy  persons  whose 
sight  has  e&er  failed  them,  or  is  on  the  point  of  doing  so  I  Among  that 
eager,  yet  patient  crowd  were  to  be  seen  the  innocent  child,  unconscious 
of  the  eril  nanging  over  it,  whose  anxious-looking  modier  stroked  from 
tisse  to  time  its  eudj  head,  while  it  seemed  forgetfril  of  the  past,  the 
presemt,  and  the  frUme,  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  munching  a  red- 
dieeked  apple,  wfaidi  some  kind  indivKlual  in  the  throng  had  bestowed 
on  it ;  the  old  man  leanii^  on  his  substantial  stick,  his  venerable  grey 
hair  floating  over  his  shoulders,  his  countenance  expressive  at  once  of 
resignation  and  stem  resolve ;  the  fair  young  woman,  calm  and  collected 
as  women  almost  alwi^s  are  when  pain  or  peril  is  hanging  over  them. 
It  was  a  painfiil  sight;  every  sort  of  complaint  of  the  eyes  and  the  eye- 
lids were  there  represented,  and  on  that  morning,  not  knowing  what  I 
was  to  go  tbsoii^h  myself  I  could  study  the  strange  picture  with  atten- 
tioo,  aiM  with  undivided  interest. 

At  length  the  door,  so  intently  watched,  opened,  and  Heekers,  the 
fbnctJonary  befiNre  mentioned,  issued  frt>m  it  The  crowd  pressed  back, 
making  way  for  him,  and  the  man  in  authority  shaped  his  course  towards 
ns^  who  ware  wuting  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery— I  might  call  it-—, 
and  somewhat  pompously  marshaUed  myself,  my  daughter,  and  good  old 
Mr.  Bw^en,  who  had  escorted  as,  into  the  saoetum.  I  went  in,  ex- 
pecting osily  to  hear  of  some  new  lotion,  or  embrocatioB,  or  elixir,  that 
was  to  nstofs  my  impaired  vision,  and  I  confess  I  was  sossewhat  startled 
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when,  after  a  very  short  examination  of  my  eyes,  without  the  asnstance 
of  any  magnifylng-glass,  and  after  turning  to  my  daughter  and  asking  in 
German  if  I  had  courage  to  hear  the  truth,  to  which  she  answered  in  the 
afiBrmative,  Dr.  Mooren  informed  me  that  I  had  cataract  in  both  eyes ! 
This  was  a  pleasant  announcement,  and  a  nice  prospect  for  the  future ; 
but  I  believe  I  took  it  very  coolly.  My  daughter,  however,  was  much 
shocked  and  affected,  and  the  three  doctors,  naturally  forgetting  the  elder 
lady,  gathered  round  the  younger  one,  trying  to  console  her.  I  was 
afterwards  ushered  into  a  dark  room,  where  a  single  bright  lamp  waa 
burning,  and  there,  through  the  *'  eye-looking  glass*'  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany,  Dr.  Mooren  saw  confirmed,  and  showed  to  my  daughter,  what 
he  had  even  detected  with  his  unaided  eye. 

I  believe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  more  time  and  study  are  devoted  to 
diseases  of  the  eye  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else.  Even  France  is  far 
behind  it  in  this  respect.  In  another  neighbouring  country  they  are  veiy 
backward,  though  doubtless  improving  now;  but  actually  not  thirty  years 
ago  operations  were  performed  there  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  individual  whose  eye  was  to  be  operated  on  for  cataract,  or  anythmg 
else,  was  hung  up  by  the  neck  till  the  eyes  were  just  starting  out  of  their 
sockets;  when  in  this  prominent  position,  the  eye  was  operated  on,  and 
the  patient  was  then  released  from  the  noose. 

It  must  have  been  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  to  escape  blindness  must  have  required 
no  small  degree  of  nerve.  This  modus  operandi  is  no  fabrication ;  we 
were  told  of  it  by  a  Dutch  lady  whose  uncle  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess, and  who,  having  fortunately  escaped  strangulation,  had  surnved  it. 

It  was  immediately  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Diisseldorf  for  the 
rest  of  my  party  and  my  luggage,  and  then  return  to  Oedt  to  have  the 
cataract,  >vhich  was  ripe  for  removal,  operated  on.  The  other,  the  doctor 
said,  was  in  its  infancy,  and  might  not  come  to  maturity  for  some  years. 

Perhaps  I  was  even  more  sorry  for  the  waiting  crowd  of  patients  when 
I  came  out  than  when  I  went  in,  and  they  all  looked  at  me  with  curiosity 
if  not  commiseration.  But,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  much  more  vexed  that 
my  daughters  would  have  to  give  up  their  anticipated  agreeable  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  spend  six  or  seven  weeks  at  such  a  dull  little  place  as 
Oedt,  than  at  anything  relating  to  myself;  they,  however,  were  kindly 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  did  not  grumble  at  the  unpalatable 
change  of  plans. 

We  were  soon  settled  at  the  boarding-house,  where  we  found  some 
pleasant  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elberfeldt;  they,  like  our- 
selves, were  stationary  for  many  weeks  at  Oedt,  but  other  guests  came 
and  went.  I  was  always  glad  when  any  Dutch  ladies  or  gentlemen 
joined  us,  as  they  generally  speak  French.  The  Buschen  family  speak 
only  German,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  sons,  one  of  whom  speaks 
very  good  English,  another  French.  I  myself  am  no  German  scholar, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  everythinflr  translated  to  me  by  my  daughters, 
who,  fortunately,  understand  that  language  thoroughly,  and  converse  in 
it  fluently. 

In  fixing  the  day  for  the  first  operation  on  my  eye,  I  bargiuned  that 
Dr.  Mooren  should  name  his  own  time,  when  I  would  be  punctually 
ready,  but  that  he  should  not  keep  me  waiting  among  the  crowd  of 
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patients  either  in  the  ante«room  or  lohbj.  His  hours  for  seeing  patients 
and  for  performing  operations  are  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
half-past  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  When  I  was  ushered  into  the  consulting 
and  operating  room,  I  beheld  an  ominous-looking  sofa,  covered  with  red 
leather,  drawn  from  its  usual  place  and  perched  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  while  divesting  myself  of  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  the  doctor 
blandly  invited  me  to  station  myself  on  i%.  I  may  as  well  admit  that  my 
imagination  often  eallops  off  with  me  even  at  very  serious  moments,  and 
just  then  fancy  took  the  reins,  and  transfigured  tne  poor  "  cUnique"  into 
a  chamber  of  the  Inqubition,  the  sofa  into  a  bed  of  torture,  Dr.  Mooren's 
handsome  face  into  the  stem,  iron  countenance  of  the  chief  inquisitor,  and 
Drs.  Meissner's  and  Josden's  pleasant  features  and  Heckers's  solemn  one 
into  the  grim  visages  of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition :  for  one  instant 
I  looked  around  me,  and  half  shuddered ;  then  I  became  conscious  of  my 
own  folly,  and  laughed.  The  laugh  no  doubt  surprised  those  about  me, 
who  must  have  thought  it  was  out  of  bravado. 

The  operation,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  speedily  and  admirably  per- 
formed, as  was  the  second  one  about  a  fortnight  after.  Nobody  could 
have  been  more  attentive  and  more  anxious  than  Dr.  Mooren  was,  and 
very  glad  he  seemed  to  be  that  all  went  on  so  welL  I  cannot  venture  to 
state  the  number  of  operations  Dr.  Mooren  has  performed  for  cataract, 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  he  has  seen  upwards  of  eleven  thousand 
patients  since  he  settled  at  Oedt,  about  four  years  ago,  and  that  not  one 
of  these  ever  died  there,  or  while  under  his  supervision.  He  frequently 
receives  from  seventy  to  eighty  patients  in  a  morning,  and  often  performs 
during  the  same  time,  with  hb  own  hand,  six  or  eight  operations,  some 
of  them  occasionally  extremely  difficult  ones.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
number  of  cases  he  had  for  squinting.  Do  the  Germans  squint  more  than 
odier  people,  I  wonder?  And  speaking  of  squinting,  a  word  en  passant 
to  youne  ladies  and  little  girU  who  are  fond  of  doing^ntf  bead  work.  It 
is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  eves,  and  it  b  known  that  this  laborious 
amusement  brings  on  squinting  m  young  eyes  which  have  been  perfectly 
free  of  it  until  tried  m  thb  manner.  The  operations  for  removinc^ 
squinting,  however,  they  say,  are  not  generally  attended  with  much 
pain. 

Though  Dr.  Mooren  can  number  princes  among  hb  patients,  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  of  course,  are  people  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
These  persons  find  accommodation  among  the  cottages  in  the  village ; 
most  of  them  have  some  small  means  at  their  command,  but  when  it 
happens  that  the  littie  money  they  have  brought  with  them  b  inadequate 
to  cover  their  humble  expenses.  Dr.  Mooren  has  been  often  known  not 
only  to  cure  them  for  nothing,  but  to  pay  their  way  back  to  their  own 
homes. 

It  is  a  habit  of  his  to  visit  asylums  for  the  blind  now  and  then,  and  he 
sometimes  finds  cases  which  he  thinks  he  can  cure.  While  we  were  at 
Oedt,  he  brought  firom  an  asylum  two  boys — brothers — ^who  were  both 
bom  blind.  Nobody  dreamed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  these  boys 
ever  seeing,  and  they  had  been  consigpied  for  life  to  darkness  and  tne 
asylum.  Dr.  Mooren  perceived  that  they  both  had  cataracts  in  both 
eyes — many  children,  quietly  given  over  to  blindness,  are  bora,  it  seems, 
with  cataract — and  he  proposed  to  operate  upon  them.    Hb  proposal 
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wt8  accepted  by  the  boys,  and  by  those  wh&  had  the  charge  ef  thtm. 
They  were  boarded  'm  a  cottage  near  the  doctor's  own  hooa^  and,  under 
chloroform,  the  operatioas  on  the  eyes  of  both  boys  were  Most  luecoM 
fiiUy  performed.  Dr.  Mooren  does  not  approre  of  mtug  cUeroferm  in 
general  when  operations  are  to  takephMM  on  the  eye,  and  will  yeej  aMom 
consent  to  it,  hot  the  case  of  the  two  blind  boys  was  pecnlian  In  die 
course  of  a  fbrtoight,  the  yoangeet  one,  who  was  abont  twetre  years  of 
age,  and  a  strong,  sturdy  little  fellow,  had  received  the  blessing  of  sight. 
By  the  aid  of  spectacles  he  could  discern  objects  distinctly,  and  e?ea 
without  them  he  could  see  to  find  his  way  about.  The  eyes  ^  the  elder 
brother,  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  a  more  delicate  lad,  rnmsined  weak 
longer,  but  even  he  saw  in  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

As  we  had  much  curiosity  to  see  these  boys  thus  saved  from  the  dark 
doom  which  had  so  long  hung  over  them,  Dr.  Mooren  was  kind  enough  to 
send  for  them  one  day  when  we  were  at  the  *'  dinique.'*  On  this  occasioQ 
the  brothers  were,  for  the  first  time,  put  fece  to  faoe^  and  told  to  look  at 
each  other.  The  expression  of  both  thmr  eountenances  was  extremely 
interesting,  especially  that  of  the  youngest,  who  oould  see  best  £b 
gaied  with  intense  delight  at  hie  brother,  and  not  content  with  seeioff^ 
him,  he,  according  to  hM  habits  when  blind,/d^  his  hioe,  shoulders,  and 


^  Do  you  think  you  will  know  him  agsin  ?"  asked  ono  of  the  doctors. 

'*  Oh,  always,  always  V*  was  the  answer,  in  German. 

The  eldest  boy  had  Hght  brown  hahr,  and  it  so  happened  tint  a  ray  of 
the  sun  was  shining  on  it  when  Dr.  Mooren  asked  the  younger  one  what 
was  the  colour  of  his  brother's  hair.  After  looking  atten^vely  at  tho 
said  hair  for  a  moment,  the  little  one  replied,  *^  Grey,"  whk^  amused  ua 
alL  I  was  astonished  how  quickly  this  boy,  who  had  a  very  dever,  in- 
teUtgent  countenance,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  objects,  of  colours,  &k 

*<  What  is  that  waving  in  the  garden  ?**  be  was  asked,  and  ho  promptly 
replied, 

"  A  tree." 

"And  its  colour?'* 

**  Green.*' 

He  called  a  light-coloured  muslin  dress  white,  but  to  a  black  shawl  be 
gave  its  own  designation.  The  first  day,  however,  that  he  mounted  his 
spectacles — whidi,  by-tbe-by,  seemed  a  source  of  great  pride  and  plei^ 
sure  to  the  poor  child — he  was  not  quite  so  correct  in  his  answers.  A 
young  lady  from  our  boardiog-house,  a  very  pret^  girl,  hi^)pened  to  bo 
present  in  attendance  on  her  mother,  who  was  a  very  fidgety  patient,  and 
favoured  the  three  doctors  with  her  company  every  mortiu  day  for  aeveral 
weeks. 

^  **  Is  that  person  a  man  or  a  woman?"  asked  Dr.  Mooren,  somewhat 
wickedly,  pomting  to  the  young  lady. 

<'I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Look  again;  b  tl^t  a  hidy  or  a  gentleman  ?" 

The  boy  adjusted  his  spectades,  imd  after  a^  good  long  look,  he  ex- 
chmned; 

^'Agendeaanl" 
^  This  answer,  of  course,  caused  great  mirtli  to  Mooren  and  his  as« 
sistants,  and  much  embamssment  to  the  damsel  in  question. 
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At  Oedt  we  heard  of  liide  cbt  Ama  tfwtg,  ejes,  e^ ;  dieie  formed 
the  staple  of  daily  conveisatioii  at  ike  breanaet  and  dtnMV  table.  Thoe 
\i-ere  dozens  of  aaeedotee  told,  but  I  shall  only  record  one  here,,  whidi 
struck  my  fi^ncTy  fts  bearing  ont  my  own  opinion  tfiat  the  noUer  sex  do 
not  always  exhibit  so  much  fortitude  as  the  weaker  one. 

A  g«ntleiiian  went  to  Oedt  to  eonsolt  Dr.  Mooren,  and  it  was  fonnd 
that  he  had  a  eataraet  in  one  eye^  ready  for  remeraL  He  begged  thai 
the  operation  might  be  performed  at  the  hot^  wheie  he  had  taken  np  his 
quarters  rather  than  at  the  doctor's  rooms.  This  whim  wm  agreed  to» 
and  a  day  fixed  for  the  operation;  but  when  Dr.  Mooren,  with  his  as- 
sitlanits  and  instraments,  repaired  to  the  hotel,  lo  and  behoUI  tiie  patient 
WH  missing.  He  \uA  heoeme  ao  frightened  that  he  had  taken  to  hit 
heels,  made  his  escape  through  the  garden  gabe^  and  hidden  himself  in 
one  of  the  a^aoent  woodsl  It  was  nearly  evening  when  the  runaway 
retnmed.  Anotiier  day  was  fixed  by  his  own  request,  and  again  Dr. 
Mooren  and  his  staff  g^od  naturedly  made  their  appearanee  at  uie  hotd; 
but  the  heart  of  the  oourageoas  patient  had  fieuled  him  a  second  time,  and 
again  he  had  decamped  in  haste,  lemainii^  abnnt  whUe  there  was  any 
chance  of  hb  encomitering  the  dieaded  ocoUsts.  Three  times  did  this 
hero  run  away;  bnt  as  he  was  really  anzioos  to  recover  his  sight,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the  cataract,  he  was  inv^led  overto 
the  *'  cliniqae^''  and  when  there,  the  door  of  the  room  was  lo^ed,  and  he 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  agree  to  submit  to  the  operation.  But 
there  was  no  indiininghim  to  remam  quiet,  therefore,  for  hb  own  safoty's 
sahet,  he  had  to  he  held  down  during  the  short  process  of  removing  aie 
cataract.  His  voice,  faoweveiv  could  not  be  silenced,  and  he  roorad  so 
lovdly  that  he  was  heard  in  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ! 

In  the  evenings,  happily,  there  was  a  divernon  foom  the  eyes,  for  it 
was  frequently  spent  in  music ;  we  had  some  veiy  good  singing,  and  cme 
of  Jht,  Mooren's  assistants^  who  is  a  spJendid  vioKn  piayer,  used  to 
aoeonqpany  one  of  my  party  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  charming 
compositions. 

To  aome  fortunate  individuals  expense  is  a  bagatelle,  and  the  cost  of 
anything  of  no  oonse^enoe,  hut  to  the  mass  of  we  community  money  is 
a  subject  of  importance,  and  I  had  better,  therefore,  mention  that  Dr. 
MooMi's  charges  are  extremely  moderate,  and  living  at  Oedt  by  no  means 
ezpenaive.  There  is  no  styh  required  there;  tlm  popuktion  consists 
chiefly  of  weavers,  theead-aaker%  ^  There  are  about  six  hundred 
weavers  in  velvet.  These  ar^na  prodaoe  from  an  ell  to  an  ell  and  a  half 
of  rksh  vdvet  per  dayf  h«t  are  only  paid  for  their  lahour  from  ten  to 
tvpelve  grosehen  a  day— that  is,  about  one  shSHng  or  fousteeopence  a  di^. 
The  weavers,  however,  and  other  operatives,  not  only  at  Oedt  and  ita 
neighbomrhoed,  hut  throughout  dus  part  of  Germvsy,  are  great  sofierers 
horn  the  civil  war  now  going  on  in  America.  The  maaufaetuiers,  a 
immg  nnd  opulent  class,  have  long  exported  a  large  portion  of  their 
goods  to  the  United  States^  where  the  demand  for  velvets,  in  particnhg, 
i»ed  to  he  very  great ;  now,  however,  there  is  little  ornohosiness  carried 
OB  with  the  SUtes,  trade  conseqnently  is  di^,  and  the  loss,  or  rathw 
nheeaee  of  gain  among  the  master  manufoeturers^  is  sever^  fob  by  the 
woikiiig'  classes^  who  cannot  obtmn  at  present  auflkient  empbyment.  One 
(xmld  hardly  have  supposed  that  this  unnatural  warfore  in  the  distant 
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westeni  world  would  bave  affected  the  interests  of  persons  domiciled  in 
the  heart  of  a  non-maritime  country  like  Prussia. 

One  source  of  gain  to  the  poor  villagers  of  Oedt  is  their  geese.  In  the 
evening,  when  these  creatures  are  driven  home  from  the  fiel£,  where  they 
are  turned  out  during  the  day,  the  street  looks  quite  white  with  them, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  each  regiment  of  them,  so  to  speak,  follows 
its  leader  or  commander,  stopping  when  ii  stops,  waddling  on  when  it 
moves  agfun,  and  to  observe  them  filing  off  in  detachments  to  their 
various  quarters. 

Strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Oedt  never  eat  their  geese.  They  were 
amazed  and  shocked  to  hear  that  a  goose  was  not  an  uncommon  dish  in 
England  and  Scotland,  especially  at  Michaelmas  in  England,  and  at 
Christmas  in  Scotland.  They  only  eat  the  eggs.  Their  geese  are  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  feathers.  Three  times  a  year  the  geese  are  plucked—- 
never  entirely,  indeed,  but  partially— and  the  feathers  are  sold  at  one 
thaler  fifteen  groschen,  or  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 

As  I  have  sud  before,  the  scenery  around  Oedt  is  not  at  all  remariotble 
for  beauty,  or  for  traditions  of  the  post;  but  there  are  some  pretty  woods 
near  it,  which,  with  their  cool  shades,  in  summer  would  form  charming 
retreats  for  the  half-blind  invalids,  if  there  were  but  a  few  rustic  seats 

E laced  here  and  there  among  them.  This  ought  to  be  done,  and  we  ex* 
orted  our  Oedt  friends  to  see  to  it  for  the  sake  of  future  visitors. 

The  only  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  old  tower,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  more  ancient  days  the  whole  district  was  Church  property,  and  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Gladbach;  it  was  then  called  Ude,  or  IJda. 

'<In  the  year  1334,'*  says  an  old  chronicle,  *Hhe  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Walram  von  Jtilicb,  bought  the  castle  of  Oedt,  with  the  juris- 
diction over  the  four  parishes  that  belonged  to  it.'*  It  goes  on :  **  Towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Herr 
von  Brempt  (who  was  of  a  famUy  which  at  that  time  ranked  among  the 
first  in  the  Rhenish  provinces),  in  order  to  establish  a  place  of  safety  in 
time  of  war  for  his  retainers  of  Mill  bus,  Ude,  Hagene,  and  Cloerland, 
built  a  castle  on  the  Niers,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schtipp.  AAerwards 
new  buildings  were  erected  outside  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The  settlers 
became  his  retainers,  who,  in  return  for  the  use  of  certain  portions  of  the 
land,  undertook  to  protect  and  defend  the  castle*  Thus  sprang  up  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Von  Brempt,  along  the  bank  of  the  Niers,  a  village 
which  fldftewards  became  the  small  town  of  Oedt. 

"  In  the  year  1479,  Oedt,  with  Liun,  Nerdingen,  and  Kempen,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  Ropert,  who,  instead  of  paying  the  debts 
which  Diedrich  had  laid  upon  the  castles,  and  giving  up  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced,  fell  upon  the  Pfandherren  in  their  strongholds,  and 
imprisoned  them  in  their  own  towers.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  espoused  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed parties,  formed  a  union  among  themselves,  and  chose  Hermann  von 
Hessen  to  be  the  administrator  of  the  archbishop.  The  city  of  Cologne, 
with  the  people  of  Hesse,  marched  out  and  besieged  and  conquered  Liun, 
Nerdingen,  and  Oedt,  which  was  occupied  by  Johann  von  Reifferssc^eid. 
Ropert  then  released  the  citizens  of  Kempen  of  their  oath,  and  took  to 
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flight  secredy,  whereupon  they  swore  aUegianoe  to  Hermann  von  Howon, 
Oedty  however,  was  laid  waste  by  the  people  of  Hesse,  and  Hermann 
mortgaged  the  revenue  of  the  Duke  of  Jttlicb,  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
possened  the  property  long." 

We  were  indebted  for  a  sight  of  the  ancient  chronicle,  from  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  young  burgomeister,  Dr. 
Mooren's  brother. 

We  spent  seven  weeks  at  Oedt,  and  though,  on  our  arrival  there,  the 
place  seemed  so  slow  and  monotonous  that  we  hardly  thought  we  should 
survive  seven  days  of  it,  time  passed  quickly  enough,  and  we  met  with  so 
much  kindness  tnat  we  became  quite  attached  to  poor  little  Oedt,  and 
positively  left  it  with  regret — a  reeret  that  I  believe  was  fully  reciprocated 
by  our  limited  drde  there.  On  leaving  the  village  I  wrote  a  few  lines, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  little  notice  of  An  Autumn  at  Oedi : 

Ye  woodlands  green  of  Oedt — ^farewell ! 
Whose  lonely  paths  and  slumbering  brooks 
Of  deep  repose  so  softly  tell ! 
Farewell  ye  shady,  mossy  nooks. 
Where,  mm  th'  o'erpow'^ring  noonday  glare. 
Their  lovely  tints  wild  flowerets  hide. 
And  coolness  with  the  waters  share 
Through  osier  beds  that  gently  glide. 

Within  these  sQent,  leafy  glades, 
Ima^nation  might  descry, 
Flittmg  among  the  darkening  shades. 
Strange  forms  from  ages  long  gone  by. 
What  forms  ?    Tradition  telk  no  tale 
Of  warlike  chiefs  or  bandit  strife ; 
Eomance's  wand  itself  would  fail 
To  give  to  these  mute  deserts  life. 
Life  of  the  past — ^yon  mined  tower 
Is  all  that  speaks  of  former  days. 
Bat  there  may  oome  a  future  hour 
When  Oedt  its  head  mav  proudlv  raise. 
For  skill  and  talent's  halo  round 
Its  villa^  walls  are  spreading,  and. 
Its  simple  name  may  jet  be  found 
Upon  ]!ame's  world-wide  page  to  stand. 
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BT    HOMKSBOOD. 

IL — Bbxakfast-Tablb-Talk. 

§2. 

Ws  resome  our  places  at  the  Breakfast-table.  The  meal  may  be  con- 
sidered under  an  infinity  of  aspects,  only  a  select  few  of  which  we  shall 
haTe  space  to  touch  upon. 

There  is  your  poor  curate's  breakfiut,  for  example.  Mr.  Savage  tdls 
us  that  all  curates  are  prodigious  breakfast-eaters — the  reason  probably 
being  that  they  are  not  always  confident  of  dinner ; — ^*^  more  shame  upon 
the  system  that  deprives  them  of  what  ought  to  be  the  well-grounded 
faith  of  every  honest  hard-working  man  in  every  path  of  life."  A  goodly 
representative  of  Mr.  Savage's  theory  is  offered  in  the  colossal  person  of 
my  Uncle  the  Curate  (a  still  nobler  fellow  inside  than  out),  whom  his 
rector  has  little  difficulty,  the  first  time  we  see  him,  to  make  sit  down  and 
eat  a  break&st  fully  proportionate  to  his  size  and  brawn.  But  the  reverend 
Hercules  has  had  a  rough  walk  this  monung,  enough  to  make  any  man's 
appetite  wolfish.  He  turus  to.  Anon  our  author  reports  progress.  ^^  I 
think,  Val.,"  says  the  curate,  to  his  brother-in-law  the  rector,  '*  I  have 
played  the  wolf  to  that  cold  shoulder  of  Iamb."  '*  Quite  right,"  is  the 
smiling  response ;  **  and  now  play  the  fox  to  that  cold  fowl,  I  advise  you." 
And  no  second  invitation  is  required.  Not  a  fox  in  the  shire,  we  are 
assured,  could  have  dbposed  in  much  shorter  time  of  two  legs  and  one 
wing  of  the  fat  capon  in  question.  *'  He  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  his 
nieces  during  the  meal,  except  to  give  Elizabeth  a  psffoel  of  loves  from  her 
aunt,  in  a  kind  of  parenthesis  between  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  tea — '  Now  I 
am  your  man,'  he  cried,  having  at  length  concluded  his  labours,  and  rising 
from  the  table  with  a  droll  lingering  look  at  the  little  that  survived  the 
havoc,  as  if  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  leave  it,  and  yet  impossible  to 
do  more  than  he  had  done."* 

Then  again  there  is  your  College  breakfast — a  three  years'  course  of 
which  may  have  something  considerable  to  do  with  the  alleged  habit  of 
Curates,  as  above.    Christopher  North  finds  in  a  College  breakfisist  ample 
proof  that  the  human  stomach  is  a  great  deal  more  elastic  than  caoutchouc 
— and  shows  us  four  undergraduates  who  have  already  devoured  four 
pounds  and  three-quarters  of  beef-steak,  while  egg  after  egg  disappears 
with  wonderful  celerity,  toast  is  whipt  off  by  cart-loads,  and  yet  the 
insatiate  gormandisers  exclaim  for  more.     ''  Pause,  we  adjure  you,  by  the 
memory  of  the  supper  of  last  night,  which  even  now  has  hardly  had  tinxe 
to  turn  the  comer  of  your  gullet ! — by  the  expectation  of  the  luncheon 
which  will  be  served  up  to  you  in  two  hours  I — but  no  !  nothing  will  stop 
their  all-devouring  jaws ;  milk  diluted  very  powerfully  with  rum,  tea 
thickened  very  densely  with  chopped-up  eggs — all  disappear — all,  all  at 

*  My  Unde  the  Curate,  voL  L  ch.  ix. 
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one  fell  8woopJ^*  The  picture  is  not  complete  till  we  are  certified  that, 
at  luncheon,  the  recollection  of  the  breakfast  seems  to  be  nearly  as  distinct 
ai  the  shape  of  last  summer's  clouds ;  and  that  at  dioDer, 

All  tririal  fond  records,  all  memorj 

of  hmcheon  and  breakfast,  seem  plucked  entirely  from  their  bosoms  ;  for 
tiiey  set  to  as  yigoroudy  upon  this,  the  third  occasion,  as  if  they  had  nerer 
seen  anything  like  a  dinner  before,  and  never  anticipated  seeing  anything 
Tesembhng  it  again. 

Then,  too,  there  is  (or,  on  the  old  coach-road,  was)  your  Traveller's 
breakfast.  Who,  as  Mr.  Lever  asks,  is  not  ready  for  his  breakfast  when 
on  the  road  ?  How  delightful,  he  says,  if  on  the  Contment — ^but  then 
he  is  speaking  of  ante-radway  times^ — to  escape  from  the  dungeon-like 
diligence,  where  you  sat  with  your  knees  next  your  collar-bone,  fainting 
with  heat  and  suffocated  by  dust,  and  find  yourself  suddenly  beside  the 
tempting  '*  plats  **  of  a  little  French  defeuner,  with  its  cutlets,  its  fried 
fish,  its  poulet,  its  salad,  and  its  little  entrSe  of  fruit,  tempered  with  a  not 
despicable  bottle  of  Beaune.  If  in  England,  "  the  exchange  is  nearly  as 
grateful ;  lor  though  our  travelling  be  better,  and  our  position  less  irksome, 
BtiU  it  is  no  small  alterative  from  the  stage-coach  to  the  inn-parlour,  re- 
dolent of  aromatic  black  te%  cgga,  and  hot  toast,  with  an  hospitable  side- 
heaid  of  lordly  sirloin,  and  York  hama  that  would  make  a  Jew's  mouth 
water."  Nor  does  the  author  omit  the  change,  if  in  America — as  America 
then  was — from  being  suddenly  emancipated  from  the  stove-heat  of  a 
«  nine-inside  "  leathern  '^  conveniency,"  bumping  ten  miles  an  hour  over 
a  corduroy  road,  the  company  smoking,  if  not  worse ;  to  the  "  ample 
display  of  luxurious  viands  displayed  upon  the  break^t-table,"  including 
bum&lo-steaks,  pumpkin-pie,  and  ^^  chicken  fixings.^f  But  all  these  pic- 
turesque contrasts  pertain  only  to  the  past — for  we  are  in  the  Iron  Age 
now,  and  in  some  senses  the  iron  has  entered  into  our  soul. 

Looking  in  another  direction^-or  rather  at  the  same  object  from  another 
angle— we  see  break&st  at  the  street-stalL  That  institution  still  exists— 
though  not  under  the  same  form,  or  supported  by  the  same  customers,  as 
in  Charles  Lamb's  days, — see  his  description  of  saloop,  a  composition  the 
groundwork  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  sweet  wood  called  sassafras, 
which,  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  witli  an  infusion  of 
milk  and  sugar,  had  to  some  tastes,  those  of  chimney-sweepers  in  par- 
ticular, *^a  Xslicaoy  beyond  the  China  luxury."  Stall-keepers  dispensed 
this  savoury  mess  at  early  dawn.  Eiia  graphically  sketches  the  rake  reel- 
ing home  nom  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan  on  his  way 
to  toil,  jostling  together,  perhaps,  on  the  pavement  beside  which  the 
Salopian  stadl  is  {»tched.  '*  The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'er- 
night  vapours  in  more  gratefol  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as  he 
passeth ;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant  breakfast. 

^'This  k  $aloop — the  precocious  herbwoman's  darling — the  delight 
of  the  early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  by  break  of 
day  from  Hammersmith  to  Covent-garden's  famed  piazzas — the  delight, 
and  oh !  I  fear,  too  oflen  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.     Him 

*  Hiree  Yean  at  Oxford.    (Elachmood^  1818.) 
t  See  •«HaR7  Lorxequer,"  oh.  zUv. 
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shouldst  thou  haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  orer  the 
grateful  stream,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee 
but  three  hal^nnies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate  bread-and-butter  (an  added 
halfpenny) — so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the  o'er-charged  secre- 
tions from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  yolume  to  the 
welkin — so  may  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly  well-in- 
gredienced  soups  !"* — and  of  otner  contingent  benedictions  is  Elia  pro- 
fuse, which  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Let  us,  instead,  catch  a 
glimpse,  from  a  quite  parallel  picture  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  (malice 
might  even  pronounce  it  a  plagiarism),  of  the  coffee-stall  in  the  streets 
of  more  modem  London — 

From  fields  suburban  rolls  the  early  cart ; 
As  rests  the  revel,  so  awakes  the  mart. 
Transfosiiiff  Mocha  from  the  beaus  within. 
Bright  by  tne  crossing  gleams  the  alchemic  tin, — 
There  halts  the  craftsman ; — there,  with  envious  sigh. 
The  houseless  vagrant  looks,  and  limps  foot-weary  by.f 

St.  Petersburg  has  its  Tchaichik,  or  Tea-man,  of  the  like  order  —  a 
peripatetic  salesman  who  carries  a  glowing  samovar  beneath  his  arm 
wrapped  in  a  thick  cloth,  "  from  whose  centre  protrudes  a  long  hori- 
zontal spout  and  tap," — and  who  also  carries,  by  a  strap  over  his 
shoulder,  '*  a  flat  tray,  covered  with  a  fair  linen  cloth,  on  which  is  his 
array  of  tumblers  and  earthen  mugs,  pewter  spoons,  lumps  of  sugar 
(selaom  called  for),  and  slices  of  lemon,  much  in  demand.''  He  serves 
his  tea,  Mr.  Sala  tells  us,  all  hot,  as  the  merchant  in  the  cab-rank 
centre  of  the  Haymarket,  London,  does  his  potatoes.  The  same  au- 
thority reports  the  tea  to  be  the  very  coarsest,  bitterest,  and  vilest  of 
flavour — costing  two  copecks  a  tumbler — and  fiill  of  strange  ingredients 
that  float  about  in  it,  herbaceous,  stony,  gritty,  and  earthy ;  not,  how- 
ever, adulterated  in  Russia,  but  ''  made  from  the  cheap  bnck  tea  mixed 
with  sheep's  blood,  as  coffee  with  chicory — so  called  from  the  bricks  or 
ingots  into  which  the  leaf  is  compressed — ^brought  by  caravans  out  of 
China,  by  way  of  Kiatka.''^  Referring  to  the  adage,  that  you  must  eat 
a  peck  of  dirt  first  and  last  before  you  die,  this  Temple  Bar  Traveller 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  about  four  tumblei^  of  hot  Petersburg 
street-tea  would  go  a  long  way  towards  making  up  the  allowance. 
Sassafras  saloop,  erst  the  breakfast  luxury  of  those  extinct  peep-o'-day 
boys,  the  London  sweeps,  were  a  rich  cordial  worth  reviving,  compared 
with  the  Tchaichik's  beverage. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  poor  man's  family  breakfast — as  pictured,  for 
example,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  in  the  Tetterby  menagej 
in  Mr.  Dickens's  Christmas  story  § — where  the  Tetterby  s,  pere  et  mhre^ 
are  said  to  "  sit  down"  to  breakfast,  while  the  little  Tetterbys,  who  are 
not  habituated  to  regard  that  meal  in  the  light  of  a  sedentary  occupation, 
discuss  it  (on  the  contrary)  as  a  dance  or  trot ;  rather  resembling  a 
savage  ceremony,  in  the  occasional  shrill  whoops,  and  brandishing  of 
bread-and-butter,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 

*  Essays  of  Elia  :  The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers. 

+  The  New  Timon,  part  i.  f  A  Journey  Due  North,  ch.  xx. 

§  The  Haunted  Man ;  or,  the  Ghost's  Bargain,  ch.  iiL 
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trioate  61ing8  oflT  into  the  street  and  back  again,  and  the  hoppings  up 
and  down  me  door-steps,  which  are  incidental  to  the  performance. 

What,  again,  shall  be  said  of  School  breakfasts  ?  At  a  Dotheboys 
Hall,  for  instance,  and  even  vastly  superior  establishments  to  that  ? 
The  less  the  better.  Wilson  bids  you  never  believe  a  great,  broad-faced, 
beetle-browed  Spoon,  when  he  tells  you,  with  a  sigh  that  would  upset  a 
schooner,  that  the  happiest  days  of  a  man's  life  are  those  he  spends  at 
school.  Does  he  forget,  asks  this  cross-examiner,  the  small  bedroom 
occupied  by  eighteen  boys,  the  pump  you  had  to  run  to  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  decency  and  the  usher  commanded  you  to  wash  ?  And, 
"  is  he  oblivious  of  the  blue  chalk  and  water  they  flooded  your  bowels 
with  at  breakfast,  and  called  it  milk  ?"*  Here  Elia  again  comes  in,  with 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Blue-Coat  School,  when  he  and  Coleridge  wore 
yellow  stockings,  five-and-thirty  years  before.  Lamb  had  his  tea  and 
hot  rolls  in  a  morning  Tfor  his  parents  were  Londoners,  and  himself  a 
"       -  ■        the      " 


privileged  boy),  while  the  others  were  battening  on  their  quarter  of  a 
penny-loaf — their  crug — moistened  with  attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden 
piggin,  smacking  of  the  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Their 
Jlonday's  milk-porritch,  blue  and  tasteless,  was  enriched  for  him  with  a 
elice  of  **  extraordinary  bread-and-butter,"  from  the  hot  loaf  of  the 
Temple.f  But  that  which  so  enriched  him,  made  the  others,  by  in- 
vidious comparison,  poor  indeed.  And  the  worst  was,  that,  bad  as  at 
best  their  fare  might  be,  not  even  of  that  bad-best  bad  they  always 
enough. 

Surely  breakfast-time  is  the  worst  of  times  for  a  young  stomach  t6 
be  gnawed  by  hungry  pangs.  And  nowhere  are  the  confessions  of  the 
Englbh  Opium-eater  more  humiliating,  as  confessions,  than  where  he 
details  the  straits  and  shifts  he  was  put  to,  during  his  strange  sojourn  in 
the  Greek-street  house,  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  certainly 
not  a  rich  man's  table.  This  man,  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  lonely, 
desolate,  and  unfurnished  house — in  which  the  runaway  schoolboy  was 
allowed  to  shelter  himself — "  breakfasted  alone ;  indeed,  his  tea  equi- 
page would  hardly  have  admitted  of  his  hazarding  an  invitation  to  a 
second  person,  any  more  than  the  quantity  of  esculent  material,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  little  more  than  a  roll,  or  a  few  biscuits,  pur- 
chased on  his  road  from  the  place  where  he  slept  .  .  .  During  his  break- 
fast, I  generally  contrived  a  reason  for  lounging  in;  and,  with  an  air  of 
as  much  indifference  as  I  could  assume,  took  up  such  fragments  as  might 
chance  to  remain ;  sometimes,  indeed,  none  at  all  remained."^  Even  the 
antique  Roman,  with  his  jentaculum,  at  whose  expense  we  have  seen 
Mr.  de  Quincey  make  merry,  would  have  scarcely  exchanged  his  mom« 
iog  mouthful  for  an  allowance  like  this. 

From  the  same  author's  miscellaneous  works  might  be  picked  up  a 
Tariety  of  breakfast-table  crumbs,  of  one  sort  and  anodier, — for  it  is  a 
meal  to  which  he  makes  allusion  with  a  frequency  that  is  suggestive, 
though  incidental.  But  our  only  present  concern  with  these  passages  is 
with  one  which  describes  his  first  opportunity  of  getting  a  decent  meal, 
on  his  quitting  the  miserable  scene  of  his  youthful  sufferings  and  starva- 

•  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  863. 

t  Essays  of  Elia :  *<  Ghrisfs  Hospital  Five-and-thirty  Years  Ago." 
X  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 
VOL.  U.  T 
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(ion.  He  had  made  hia  way  to  Eton,  to  nuk  a  fayoor  of  his  frietid  Lord 
Altamoutit'^who  had,  however,  left  for  Cambridge— -and  m  whose  ab- 
sence t>e  Quincey  was  kindly  received  by  another  of  his  Eton  acquaint- 
ance, the  Earl  of  Desart.  **  Lord  Desart  placed  before  me  a  magnifioent 
breakfast.  It  was  really  such ;  but  in  my  eyes  it  seemed  tremy  mag- 
nificent, (Vom  being  the  first  regular  meal,  the  first '  good  man's  table,* 
that  I  had  sat  down  to  for  months.  Strange  to  say,  I  could  scaroely  eat 
anything.  On  the  day  when  I  first  received  my  ten-pound  bank-note, 
I  had  gone  to  a  baker's  shop  and  bought  a  couple  of  rolls ;  this  very 
ihop  I  had  some  weeks  before  survey^  with  an  eagerness  of  desire 
which  it  was  hmniliating  to  recollect.  I  remembered  the  story  (which, 
however,  I  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood)  about  Otway  $  and  feared 
that  there  might  be  danger  in  eating  too  rapidly.  But  there  was  no 
datne  for  alarm  ;  my  appetite  was  utterly  gone,  and  t  nauseated  food  of 
^ery  kind.  This  dFect,  from  eating  what  approached  to  a  meal,  I  con- 
tinued to  foel  for  weeks.  On  l^e  present  occasion,  at  Lord  Desarfs 
table,  I  found  myself  not  at  all  better  than  usual ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
luxuries,  appetite  I  had  none."* 

If  we  mention  just  one  other  passage  in  the  Opium-eater's  writings, 
relating  to  the  breakfast-table,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  introduce  two  or 
three  illustrations,  from  modem  fiction,  of  its  associations  with  the 
pathetic.  The  passa^  in  question  relates,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  per- 
sonally interested,  to  nis  earliest  migration  from  the  paternal  roof,  when 
quite  a  little  child.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  exodus,  he  entered 
rae  breakfast-room,  where  he  found  a  biasing  fire,  candles  Kghted,  and 
^tlie  whole  breakfast  equipage"  act  out,  *'foT  no  greater  a  personace 
than"  himself,  ft  was  a  wet  December  morning ;  t^  rain  beat  violenUy 
against  the  windows,  the  wind  raved ;  and  an  aged  servant,  who  did  the 
honours  of  the  breakfast-table,  prsssed  him  urgently  to  eat.  ^  I  need  not 
say  that  I  had  no  appetite :  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  both  from  busy  anti- 
cipation, and  from  the  parting  which  was  at  hand,  had  made  me  incapaUe 
of  any  other  thought  or  attention  bat  such  as  pointed  to  the  coming 
journey."  And  this  leads  him  on  to  the  remark — so  characteristic  of  him 
in  its  profoundly  human  interest — ^that  all  cireumstances  in  travelliog,  all 
scenes  and  situations  of  a  representative  and  recurring  character,  are  in- 
describably affecting,  connected,  as  they  have  been,  in  so  many  myriads 
of  minds,  more  especially  in  a  land  which  is  sending  off  for  ever  its 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  a  clime  so  remote  as  that  of  India,  with  heart- 
rending separations,  and  with  fiarewells  never  to  be  repeated.  Bat, 
amongst  them  all,  he  continues,  **  none  cleaves  to  my  own  feelings  more 
indelibly,  from  having  repeatedly  been  concerned,  either  as  witness  or  as  a 
principal  party  in  its  little  drama,  than  the  eu^y  break&st  on  a  wintiy 
morning  long  before  the  darkness  has  given  vray,  when  the  golden  bkze 
of  the  heartl^  and  the  bright  glitter  of  candles,  with  female  ministratteos 
of  gentleness  more  touching  than  on  common  oooasiotis,  all  conspire  to 
rekindle,  as  it  were  for  a  farewell  gleam,  Uie  holy  memorials  of  household 
affections.  And  many  have,  doubtless,  had  my  feelings ;  for,  I  believe^ 
few  readers  will  ever  forget  tiie  beautifU  manner  in  whidi  Mrs.  Inchbald 
has  treated  such  a  scene,  in  winding  up  the  first  part  of  her  *  Simple 
Story,'  and  the  power  witii  whidi  she  has  invested  it."t 

*  Confessioni  of  an  English  Opium-eater, 
f  Aatobiographlc  Sketches,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 
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That  k  ma&t  true.  Mrs.  Inehbald  has  vkaliaed  widi  gcnuitte  feeling 
tiie  entire  eeetton  of  her  story  to  which  De  Quineej  refert.  It  is  that 
portion  which  relates  to  Miss  Miber's  agitation  at  die  departure  of  her 
guardian,  and  the  preparations  for  that  final  flttttng,  the  bl«ik  misgivinga, 
timid  misconstnictions,  proud  resiftanoe,  and  bitter  etnigglef,  of  the  laat 
critical  hours, — where,  as  the  dock  strikes  six,  we  see  Miss  Woodlej  enter 
the  breakfiut-room,  and  find  Lord  Elmwood  iJiere  in  his  travelling  dress, 
standing  pensively  by  the  firepbce, — and  hear  die  perturbed  eonfevenoe, 
and  wateh  the  forced  calm,  when  Miss  MUner  comes  in,  and  Sandford 
looking  at  her  iiMjmsitively,  as  he  sips  his  tea  and  says,  *^  he  never  made 
tea  to  his  own  likmg^ — while  she  ^*  took  a  cup,  but  had  searody  strength 
to  hold  it — It  seemed  but  a  very  short  time  they  were  at  breakifiBist,  when 
ihe  carriage  that  was  to  take  Lord  Elmwiood  away  drove  to  the  door. 
Miss  Miln^  started  at  the  sound :  so  did  be ;  but  she  had  nearly  dropped 
her  cup  and  saucer,  on  which,"*  &c. — but  either  the  reader  b  well 
acquainted,  or  will  like  to  become  so,  in  the  original,  with  this  very  note* 
worthy  piece  of  realistic  novel-writing. 

Novelists  not  a  few  have  seen  the  scope  this  kind  of  incident  affords  for 
a  soeoe  of  more  or  less  touching  effect ;  and  in  theb  several  ways,  and 
with  their  sundry  degrees  of  emotional  feeling,  have  made  use  of  it  ae- 
eordingly.  Sometimes  in  a  cursory  and  hurried,  sometimes  in  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  narration.  Miss  Austen — who  certainly  never  errs  in  excess 
of  emodon — ^in  her  homely,  simple  way,  details  to  us  Catherine  Morland's 
last  morning  at  the  abbey,  her  visit  to  which  tenninates  so  abruptly — 
shows  us,  ^'soon  after  six,"  Catherine  ^in  busy  agitation  completing 
her  dress,  and  EUinor,  with  more  good  will  than  experience,  intent  upon 
filling  the  trunk.  When  everything  was  done,  they  left  the  room, 
Catherine  lingering  only  half  a  minute  behind  her  niend  to  throw  a 
parting  glance  on  every  well-known  dMrished  object,  and  went  down  to 
the  brea&ast-parlour,  where  breakfast  was  prepared.  She  tried  to  eat,  as 
well  to  save  herself  from  the  pain  of  being  uiged,  as  to  make  her  friend 
comfortable;  bat  she  had  no  appetite,  and  could  not  swallow  many 
mouthfiils.  The  contrast  between  this  and  her  last  breakfast  in  that  room, 
gave  her  A'esh  misery,  and  strengthened  her  distaste  for  every  thing  before 
her.  It  was  not  fo«ir-and-twenty  hours  ago  sinoe  liiey  had  met  there  to 
the  same  repast,  but  in  circumstances  how  different  \**f  Mr.  Thackeray 
takes  the  satirical  side  of  the  subject  (not  bat  that  he  could  deal  most 
touchingly  with  the  other),  when  he  brings  Barry  Lyndon,  Eaq.^  down  to 
hreak&st,  **  where  my  mother  was  waiting  £or  me,  you  may  be  sure,**  on 
die  eventfol  morning  of  that  adventurer's  leaving  Ins  Irish  home  lor  the 
iride,  wide  world.  Barry  had  never  slept  sounder  in  his  life.  The  poor 
mother  has  not  been  asleep  at  all.  They  sit  down  to  the  hreak£ut---she 
to  talk  in  hurried  little  incoherent,  indifferent  aentences — he,  chiefly,  to 
eat.  **  We  did  not  say  a  single  word  abovt  what  was  taking  place ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  talked  of  ynydiing  but  that.  .  •  And  thai  ^e  fe^  to 
talkiag  about  the  black  pig  that  must  be  IdUed,  and  that  she  had  found 
the  speckled  hen's  nest  that  noming,  whose  eggs  I  liked  so,  and  other 
such  trifling  talk.  Some  of  these  eggs  were  for  breakfast,  €md  I  ate  them 
with  a  good  appetite  ;  but  in  helping  myself  to  salt,  I  spilled  it,  on  which 
she  started  up  with  a  scream.  '  Ths^  God,'  said  she,  *  it's  fiillen  towards 

*  A  Simple  Story,  part  i  (di.  xxix. 
t  NorthaDger  Abbey,  ch.  xxviii. 
t2 
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me.'  And  then,  her  heart  being  too  full,  she  left  the  room.  Ah !  they 
have  their  faults,  those  mothers ;  but  are  there  anj  other  women  like 
them?***  As  heartless  a  woman  as  Barry  is  a  man,  the  inimitable 
Rebecca  Sharp,  is  represented  playing  much  the  same  part  under  similar 
circumstances — though,  it  must  be  owned,  she  hcu  the  grace,  or  the 
cunning,  to  restrain  her  appetite  till  the  others  are  out  of  sight.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Brussels,  just  before  Waterloo.  We  see  Rebecca  ^'  return 
to  her  inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day  were  assembled  at  a 
farewell  breakfast.''  Rebc^,  we  are  then  told,  took  such  a  tender  leave 
of  Amelia  as  became  two  women  who  loved  each  other  as  sisters ;  and 
having  used  her  handkerchief  pleatifully,  and  hung  on  her  friend's  neck 
as  if  they  were  parting  for  ever,  and  waved  the  handkerchief  (which  was 
quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of  the  window,  as  the  carriage  drove  off; — 
she  then  *'  came  back  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  ate  some  prawns  with  a 
good  deal  of  appetite,  considering  her  emotion."t  The  appetite  is  a  gauge 
of  anguish  not  unseldom  made  use  of  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  satirical 
scrutinies  of  character. 

Another  example  we  may  6nd — but  of  the  grave,  not  the  gibing  sort — 
in  a  *^  story  of  modern  life,"  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  The  text  needs  no 
preamble  of  context  to  explain  its  scope.  *'  The  departure  for  the  country 
was  to  take  place  at  an  early  hour.  We  all  breakfasted  together  :  the 
meal  was  hurried  over  comfortlessly  and  silently.  My  father  was  either 
writing  notes,  or  examining  the  steward's  accounts,  almost  the  whole 
time;  and  Clara  was  evidently  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  word, 
without  risking  the  loss  of  her  self-possession.  The  silence  was  so  com- 
plete, while  we  sat  together  at  the  table,  that  the  fall  of  the  rain  outside 
(which  had  grown  softer  and  thicker  as  the  morning  advanced),  and  the 
quick,  quiet  tread  of  the  servants,  as  they  moved  about  the  room,  were 
audible  with  a  painful  distinctness.  The  oppression  of  our  last  family 
breakfast  in  London,  for  that  year,  had  an  influence  of  wretchedness 
which  I  cannot  describe — which  I  can  never  forget."^  A  companion- 
picture  might  be  quoted  from  the  ^'  Woman  in  White."§ 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  "  last  breakfEist"  chapter  in  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope's  Civil  Service  novel,  in  which  we  see  Alaric  at  table  with  his 
wife,  just  before  starting  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, — Grertrude 
pouring  out  his  tea  for  him,  putting  bread  upon  his  plate,  and  then 
sitting  down  beside  him,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  to  eat — while  the 
wretched  man,  instead  of  eating,  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
sits  glowering  at  the  teacups.  Fondly  she  pleads ;  and  violently  he 
shudders,  as  her  argument  proceeds,  and  as  she  exhorts  him  to  quit  him- 
self like  a  man,  even  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  At  last,  ''  He  did  not' 
answer  her,  but  he  turned  to  the  table,  and  broke  the  bread,  and  put  his 
lips  to  the  cup.  And  then  she  gave  him  food  as  she  would  g^ve  it  to  a 
child,  and  he  with  a  child's  obedience  ate  and  drank  what  was  put  before 
him.  As  he  did  so,  evenr  now  and  agaip  a  single  tear  forced  itself 
beneath  his  eyelid  and  trickled  down  his  face,  and  in  some  degree  Ger» 
trude  was  comforted. — He  had  hardly  finished  his  enforced  breakfast 
when  the  cab  and  the  lawyer  came  to  the  door.^H  .  .  . 

♦  Memoir  of  Bany  Lyndon,  Esq.,  ch.  ii.  f  "Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xxv. 

i  Basil:  a  Story  of  Modem  Life,  vol.  i.  ch.  xilL  §  Vol  i,  p.  196. 

The  Three  Clerks,  ch.  xxxix.,  "The  Last  Breakfast- 
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Bat  let  uf  now,  for  a  ehaoge  of  air, — for  the  atmosphere  is  getting 
dosoy-^take  a  turn  into  the  country,  and  look  in  at  breakfast- time,  at 
some  cozy  tenement  where  the  meal  is  had  in  honour,  and  the  guests  do 
it  justice.  Suppose  we  halt,  for  instance,  at  the  Combe-Fiorey  par- 
sonage, durinfi^  the  genial  rectorate  of  Sydney  Smith.  The  breakfeut- 
room  is  an  oblong,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  books,  and  ending  in  a 
bay-window  that  opens  into  the  garden :  the  books  are  **  not  brown, 
dark,  dull-looking  volumes,  but  all  in  the  brightest  bindings" — for  the 
rector  carries  his  system  of  ^  fumbhing  for  gaiety"  even  to  the  dress  of 
his  octavos.  Guests  are  assembled,  in  numbers,  *<  that  would  have  made 
any  table  agreeable  anywhere ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,**  we  quote  Lady 
Holland,  <<  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gaiety,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  scene"  m  which  these  breakfasts  took  place,  or  '*  the  charm 
that  he  infused  into  the  society  assembled  round  his  breakfast-table." 
He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in  the  morning  like  a 
'*  giant  refreshed  to  run  his  course,"  bright  and  happy  as  the  scene 

around  him.     ''Ring  the  bell,   Saba."     £nter  the  servant,   D • 

"D ,  glorify  the  room."    This   meant  that  the  three  Venetian 

windows  of  the  bay  were  to  be  flung  open,  dbplaying  the  garden  on 
every  side,  and  letting  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  "  I  think 
breakfasts  so  pleasant,"  says  he,  **  because  no  one  is  conceited  before  one 
o'clock."  Mrs.  Marcet  admires  his  ham.  *^  Oh,"  he  says,  '<  our  hams 
are  the  only  true  hams ;  yours  are  Shems  and  Japhets."*  And  so  he 
goes  on— expounding  the  economy  of  white  china  (which,  if  broken,  can 
always  be  renewed),  and  punning,  and  exaggerating,  and  mystifying,  and 
hoaxing,  and  laughing,  and  saying  a  word  in  season,  gentle  and  wise, 
kindly  and  shrewd, — and  proving  that  a  merry  heart  is  a  continual  feast, 
while  it  makes  a  feast  especially  of  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Or  shift  the  scene  to  a  little  rustic  inn — and  trust  yourself,  with  Chris- 
topher North,  say  some  thirty  years  since,  to  Mrs.  Bell,  of  the  Red  Lion, 
Grasmere,  who  could  give  a  breakfast  with  any  woman  in  England — 
baking  incomparable  bread,  firm,  close,  compact,  and  white,  thin-crusted 
and  admirably  raised.  <*  Her  yeast  always  works  well.  What  butter  I 
Before  it  a  pnmrose  must  hide  its  unyellowed  head.  Then,  jam  of  the 
finest  quality,  goose,  rasp,  and  strawberry — and  as  the  jam  is,  so  are  her 
jellies.  Hens  cackle  that  the  eggs  are  fresh — and  these  shrimps  were 
scraping  the  sand  last  night  in  the  Whitehaven  sea.  What  glorious 
bannocks  of  barley-meal !  Wheaten  cakes,  too,  no  thicker  than  a  wafer, 
and  crisp  as  a  Cockney's  dream  !  Do  not,  my  good  sir,  appropriate  that 
cut  of  pickled  salmon;  it  is  heavier  than  it  looks,  and  will  weigh  about 
four  pounds.  One  might  live  a  thousand  years,  yet  never  weary  of  such 
mutton-ham.  Virgin-honey  indeed.  ...  No  bad  thing  is  a  cold  pigeon 
pie,  especially  of  cushats.  To  hear  the  cooing  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  is 
one  thing,  and  to  see  them  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie  is  another — which 
is  the  better,  depends  entirely  on  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Well, 
a  beefsteak  at  breakfast  is  rather  startling— but  let  us  try  a  bit  with  these 
fine  ingenuous  youthful  potatoes,  from  a  light  sandy  soil  on  a  warm 
slope."t     It  being  Mr.  North's  practical  persuasion  tliat,  with  a  day's 

*  Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 

t  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  "  Hints  for  the  Holidays,*'  No.  11. 
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work  before  one^  there  is  nothing  on  earth  like  the  stroi^  basis  c£  a 
breakfiost — such  as  the  Red  Lioo  could  show. 

Or  shall  we  ^*  drop  in"  with  him,  across  the  border,  for  a  breakfast  at 
Mount  Benger,  after  a  stroll  to  and  from  the  Loch,  and  hear  htm  quote 
Wordsworth's  lines  on  the  "  five  blue  eggs"  in  the  sparrow's  nest,  onlj 
to  declare  that  five,  six,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  white  hen-eggs  gleaming 
there  on  the  table,  *'all  on  a  most  lovely,  a  most  beautiful,  a  most 
glorious  round  white  plate  of  crockery,"  is  a  sight  eren  more  nmple  and 
more  touching  still  p*  Or  shall  we  ask  him,  with  the  Shepherd,  **  Mr. 
North,  I'm  desperate  hungry — are  ye  no  intendin  to  gie  us  ony  breakfast?" 
whereupon  he  rings  the  siUer  bell,  and  lo!  and  behold  !  enter  Peter  and 
his  aides  with  trays,  and  the  ecstatic  Shepherd  enumerates  each  arriTal 
as  it  is  set  down  or  uncovered — **Rows  het  frae  the  oven!  Wheat 
scones !  Barley  scones !  Wat  and  dry  tost !  Cookies !  Bi^ !  Muffins ! 
Loaves  and  fishes!  Rizzars!  Finnans!  Kippers!  Speldrins!  Herring! 
Harmlet!  Jeelies !  Jam!  Ham!  Lamb!  Tongue!  Beef  hung! 
Chickens !  Fry  !  Pigeon  pie  !"t  Voila  a  Scotch  breakfast  after  the 
Shepherd's  own  heart.  And  the  merit  of  a  Scotch  breakfast  was  idlowed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  himself— the  "  peculiar  merit,"  as  Boswell^  not  unjna- 
trifiably  calls  it. 

Ko  wonder  their  novelists  and  essayists  love  to  illustrate  this  peculiar 
merit.  We  have  seen  how  Wilson  dwells  on  each  item,  with  an  audible 
smack  of  the  lips  at  every  one  of  them — for  by  some  such  vocables  we 
may  interpret  the  emphasis  which,  in  print,  takes  the  form  of  so  many 
separate  notes  of  admiratioQ.  Smollett  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
made  one  of  his  English  tourists  describe  with  gustful  detail  an  Argyle- 
shire  breakfast  for  a  small  hunting-party,  at  half-past  four  on  a  Sep- 
tember morning.  "  The  following  articles  formed  our  morning  repast: 
one  kit  of  boiled  eggs;  a  second,  full  of  butter ;  a  third,  fiill  of  cream  ; 
an  entire  cheese,  made  of  goat's  milk;  a  large  earthen  pot  full  of 
honey  ;  the  best  part  of  a  ham ;  a  cold  venison  pasty;  a  bushel  of  oatmeal, 
made  in  thin  cakes  and  bannocks,  with  a  small  wheaten  loaf  in  the  middle, 
for  the  strangers ;  a  large  stone  bottle  full  of  whisky,  another  of  brandy, 
and  a  kilderkin  of  ale.  There  was  a  ladle  chained  to  the  cream  kit,  with 
curious  wooden  bickers  to  be  filled  from  this  reservoir."  Great  justice 
was  done  to  the  collation,  we  are  told,  by  the  guests  in  general ;  one^  in 
particular,  eating  above  two  dozen  of  hard  eggs,  with  a  proportionable 
(but  what  would  be  a  proportionable  ?)  quantity  of  bread,  butter,  and 
honey  ;  nor  was  one  drop  of  liquor  left  upon  the  board. §  Our  old  friend 
the  U.  S.  Penciller  recognises  with  cordiality  the  peculiar  merit.  His 
first  morning  in  Edinburgh,  at  one  of  the  New  Town  hotties,  as  M^ 
Dods  would  call  them,  he  sits  down,  at  nine,  to  <*  cdd  grouse,  salraoo, 
cold  beef,  marmalade,  jellies,  honey,  five  kinds  of  bread,  oatmeal  cake^ 
coffee,  tea,  and  toast ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  all.  It  is 
a  fine  country  in  which  one  gets  so  much  by  the  simple  order  of  *  break- 
fast at  nine.'  "f  They  may  well  stickle  (see  Boswell)  for  saying  grace 
at  breakfast-time,  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes. 

Your  substantial,  robust,  rosy,  and  rotund  middle-class  Englishman 

*  Noctes  AmbrosiansB,  March,  1829.  f  Ibid.,  July,  1834. 

1  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Aug.  28,  1773  (notes). 

§  Humphrey  Clinker.  ||  Fencillings  by  the  Way,  voL  iii  letter  xvii 
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can  give  a  decent  breakfiut  too— a  man  of  the  Mr.  Spread  fort,  in  '*  The 
Bachelor  of  the  Albany,*'  at  whose  house  you  are  sure  to  find  "  none  of 
your  flimsy  town  breakfasts,  only  fit  for  invalids  and  women,  exhausted 
rakes  and  jaded  beauties,"  but  the  ''jolly,  substantial  breakfast  of  men  of 
business,  in  the  fulness  of  health,  and  the  plenitude  of  spirits.''  One  peep 
at  Mr.  Spread's.  It  is  a  breakfast  of  many  b-eads  and  many  meats,  solid 
as  the  prosperity,  and  various  as  the  resources  of  England.  A  sideboard, . 
oppressed  with  viands,  neither  sighs  nor  groans,  because  it  is  only  in 
fiction  that  sideboards  utter  such  sentimental  sounds.  In  the  centre 
stands,  or  rather  towers  a  vast  pie,  surrounded  with  minor  attractions, 
such  as  tongues,  fowls,  collars,  and  marmalades,  just  as  a  great  planet  is 
attended  by  a  body-guard  of  satellites.  "  But  as  Jupiter  excels  his  • 
moons,  so  did  that  pie  surpass  collars,  fowls,  and  tongues  in  magnitude 
and  glory.  That  was  a  pie  indeed  ! — a  subject  for  hymn  and  history,  a 
pie  to  be  held  in  such  reverence  as  Mohammedans  pay  the  Caaba,  or 
Christians  the  chapel  of  Loretto ;  evidently  the  production  of  a  great 
artist,  a  Palladio  of  pastry,  a  Wren  of  cooks.  It  was  more  an  Acropolis 
or  a  temple  than  a  pie,  worthy  of  being  served  to  a  Lord  Abbot  amidst 
anthems ;  not  made  to  be  opened  with  knife  of  Shefiield,  but  carved  with 
blade  of  Toledo  or  Damascus. "  The  rhapsody  inspired  by  that  pie  leads 
the  describer  to  yet  greater  lengths.  He  regards  it  as  a  poem,  a  com* 
position  of  talents  and  turkeys,  of  genius  and  grouse.  Into  such  a  pitf 
was  it,  he  says,  that  Bion  the  philosopher  wished  himself  metamorphosed, 
that  wisdom,  in  his  form,  might  captivate  the  sons  of  men.  Stubbles  had 
been  thrashed,  we  are  told,  and  covers  ransacked,  woods  depopulated^ 
and  preserves  destroyed,  to  furnish  forth  its  mighty  concave.  '^  It  was  a 
pie  under  whose  dome  you  would  have  wished  to  live  or  been  content  to 
die.  Appetite  grew  by  feeding  on  it ;  its  very  sight  was  better  than  to 
eat  aught  else  eatable.  It  dilated  the  soul  and  exalted  the  characters  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  so  noble  a  creation  of  g^tronomic  mind."* 
Finally,  that  pie,  when  in  ruins,  reminds  its  prose  laureate  of  the  Colos* 
seum.  Truly,  the  game-pie  (of  thai  sixe,  build,  and  concrete  order  of 
architecture)  on  the  breakfast- tables  of  old  England,  is  a  host  in  itself. 

Though  omitting  so  many  varieties,  we  must  not  close  without  a 
glance  at  the  Wedding  breakfast — "  if  stores  of  cold  fowls,  tongues, 
hams,  botargoes,  dried  fruits,  wrnes,  cordials,  &c.,  can  deserve,"  as 
Charles  Lamb  said,  "so  meagre  an  appellation^'f  as  breakfast — that 
banquet  protracted  for  hours,  when  the  good  company  have  finished  (to 
quote  Mrs.  Browning)  their 

praying  in  white  gloves, 

Drawn  off  in  haste  for  drinking  pagan  toasts 

In  somewhat  stronger  wine  than  any  sipped 

By  gods,  since  Bacclios  bad  his  way  with  grapes,  j: 

For  holy  Mother  Church  having  done  her  part,  and  received  her  per- 
quisites, 

There's  a  breakfast,  you  know — 
There  always  is  so 
On  occasions  like  these,  wheresoever  you  go. 

♦  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,  ch.  ix. 
t  Last  Essays  of  Elia:  The  Wedding. 
X  Aurora  Leigh,  book  v. 
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Of  eonrse  there  are  *'  lots"  of  beef,  potted  and  hvaut. 

Prawns,  lobsters,  cold  fowl,  and  cold  bam,  and  cold  tongne. 

Hot  t^  and  hot  coffee,  hot  rolb,  and  hot  toast, 

Cold  pigeon-pie  (rook  P),  and  cold  boil'd  and  cold  roast, 

ScotcQ  marmalade,  jellies,  cold  cream,  colder  ices, 

Blancmange,  which  YOung  ladies  say,  so  very  nice  b,— 

Sock-melons  in  thick,  pines  in  mnch  thinner  slices, — 

Char,  potted  with  clarified  butter  and  spices, 

Renewing  an  appetite  long  past  its  crisis — 

Refined  murley-sngar,  in  ranons  dcTioes, 

Such  as  bridges,  and  baskets,  and  temples,  and  grottoes— 

And  nasty  French  Inciter  snappers  with  mottoes. 

— In  short,  all  those  ^mcracks  together  are  met 

Which  people  of  fashion  tell  Gunter  to  get 

When  tliey  give  a  arand  d^euner  a  lafuureheite — 

iA  phrase  wnich,  tnough  Trench,  in  our  language  still  lingers, 
ntending  a  breakfast  with  forks  and  not  fingers.) 
And  see  f  what  a  mountainous  bridecake !— a  thing 
By  itself — with  small  pieces  to  pass  through  the  ring  !* 

Some  of  these  items  and  usages  are  becoming  obsolete,  since  Mr. 
Barham  trolled  and  drolled  forth  hb  rhymes.  He  goes  on  next  to  the 
article  of  wines — upon  which,  indeed,  this  particular  legend  turns.  But 
we  cannot  follow  him  into  the  wine*cellar,  even  for  the  sake  of  furnish- 
ing forth  the  marriage-tables.  Let  us  wind  up,  instead,  with  a  more 
generalising  stanza  of  Hood's,  which  provides  good  liquor  in  abundance, 
but  names  no  names,  at  his  version  of  a  wedding- 

•breakfast  of  fowl,  and  fish,  and  flesh, 
Wliatever  was  sweet,  or  salt,  or  fresh  ; 

With  wines  the  most  rare  and  curious — 
Wines  of  the  richest  flavour  and  hue ; 
With  fruits  from  the  worlds  both  Old  and  New; 
And  fruits  obtain'd  before  they  were  due 

At  a  discount  most  usurious.f 

*  The  Inffoldsby  Legends,  vol.  iii.,  "  The  Wedding-Day." 
f  Miss  Eilmansegg :  A  Golden  Leg^end. 
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The  remarkable  and  gifted  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  1815,  and  within  the  shores  of  that  tiny  kingdom  he 
spent  a  third  of  his  life,  but  the  hme  he  won  in  after-years  had  nothing 
remote  or  insolar  in  its  diaracter  and  limits.  Hb  great-g^ndfather 
was  one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  upon  whose  head  a  price 
was  set  for  bis  loyalty,  and  he  migrated  from  his  native  Highlands  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  soon  after  the  events  of  1745.  The  father  of  Edward  Forbes 
was  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  became  a  banker :  his 
mother  was  of  an  old  Manx  family,  and  is  described  as  a  person  of  intel- 
lectual and  superior  mmd,  who  took  great  delight  in  cultivating  beautiful 
flowers  and  rare  plants— a  source,  probably,  of  her  son's  early  fondness 
for  botanical  pursuits. 

The  green  romantic  beauty  of  the  valleys  of  Man,  and  the  picturesque 
wildness  of  its  shores  and  bays,  told  powerfully  on  his  youthful  fancy,  and 
with  the  xest  of  a  descendant  of  Norse  sea-kings  he  loved  the  waters 
that  eneirded  hb  island  home*  He  was,  indeed,  a  votary  to  whom  the 
Muse  might  eay: 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  its  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  joung  eje. 
Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth 
Warm  cberish'd  every  flow'ret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  sounded  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love* 

The  natural  charms — the  mountains,  glens,  sea-difis,  and  bay-indented 
shores  of  hb  little  fatherland,  were  of  more  interest  to  him  than  its 
architectural  remains,  yet  in  their  influence  on  the  mind  these  were,  in 
truth,  unconsciously  identified  with  the  natural  features,  as  if  the  fortress 
and  the  rocks  together  formed  one  natural  whole.  From  Dr.  Wibon's 
review  of  hb  childhood,  it  would  seem  that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  he  had  without  aid  dbcovered  the  true  scope  of  his  intellect,  and  beffan 
to  employ  it  on  the  subjects  which  became  the  pursuit  of  hb  life.  When 
a  still  younger  child,  his  playmates  brought  him  their  contributions  of 
minerals,  fossib,  shelb,  dried  seaweed,  hedge-flowers,  and  butterflies,  to 
cheer  hb  hours  of  sickness :  he  filled  his  pockets  with  weeds  and  creeping 
things,  and  appropriated  another  pocket  to  a  tame  lizard,  and  he  was  still 
a  boy  when  he  formed  a  museum  of  his  own  at  home.  Even  in  these 
early  years  his  countenance  was  considered  very  interesting ;  it  expressed 

•  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  F.RS.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  and  A.  Geikie.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.    1861. 
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amiability  and  intelligence,  and  a  stranger,  it  is  said,  could  hardly  pass 
without  turning  round  to  look  at  him  again.  And  thus  in  busy  idleness 
his  childhood  passed : 

What  liberty  so  glad  and  gay 
As,  where  tbe  mountain  boy. 
Reckless  of  regions  far  away, 
A  prisoner  lives  in  joy  f 

Bat  it  was  neeessaiy  that  a  worldly  voeation  should  be  sheeted  for  hint. 
His  mother's  highest  ambition  was  to  see  him  a  good  dergyman :  h% 
however,  felt  no  vocation  for  soch  a  life,  and  would  not  take  holy  orden 
neiely  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  leisure.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts 
and  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  natural  history,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
say  what  profession  he  shoaki  follow.  His  choice  being  limited  to  t^ 
dissimilar  professions  of  physician  or  painter,  and  his  aversioo  to  th* 
special  studies  of  medicine  being  unconquerable,  he  consented  to  make 
Art  his  profession.  And  so  the  scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis.  Bat 
here  his  aspirations  were  very  soon  discouraged,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  after  wasting  a  few  months  in  the  fruitless  study  of  Art,  he  quitted 
it  to  become  a  medical  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
his  destiny  to  return,  eleven  years  afterwards,*  to  London,  to  oceopy  one 
of  its  places  of  honour,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  distinction. 

The  lamented  Professor  Wilson,  his  friend  and  biographer  (whose 
labour  of  love  has  been  ably  continued  and  completed  by  Mr.  Geikie), 
casts  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  changes 
they  had  witnessed  since  the  time  when  Edward  Forbes  commenced  his 
student-life  at  Edinburgh.  It  took  him  three  days  to  reach  the  Isle  of 
Man  from  London,  and  three  more  to  reach  Edinburgh  from  the  island. 
There  was  but  one  public  railway  in  England.  No  steam-ship  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  iron  ships  were  novelties  rarely  seen.  The  penny- 
postage  was  not  yet  planned:  the  electric  telegraph  was  no  more  than  a 
possibility.  The  amazing  future  of  photography  was  hidden  :  the  physical 
sciences  were  taking  immense  strides,  and  revolutions  were  on  tbe  eve  of 
occurrence.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  as  taught  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
were  about  to  throw  over  Edinburgh  the  lustre  of  a  school  of  philosophy ; 
but  anatomy,  the  chief  science  on  which  medicine  rests,  was  studied 
under  disadvantages  unknown  to  students  of  the  present  day.  Chemistry 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  change,  and  at  that  time  hardly  afibrded 
a  foundation  to  botany  as  a  science,  or  to  agriculture  as  an  art.  Tbe 
Botanical  Garden  was,  however,  one  of  the  finest  gardens  of  its  kind  in 
the  comitry ;  and  at  Edinburgh  the  students  possessed  the  advantage  of 
being  amidst  a  picturesque  natural  garden,  affording  a  flora  of  great 
variety.  One  week,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  a  party  clambered  up  the  Bass 
Rock  to  gather  its  scanty  but  curious  plants  among  the  perplexed  Sofam 
geese,  its  feathered  inhabitants;  another,  they  scoured  the  kingdom  of 
life.  Professor  Jameson  at  that  time  represented  Natural  History  in  the 
University,  and  under  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  ^Rekl,  Forbes  was  a  zealous  sta- 
dent.  During  his  nonritiate,  the  microscope  underwent  such  great  improve- 
ments as  soon  led  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  its  use,  so  that  while  new* 
regions  of  country  were  made  accessible  to  botanical  excursionists,  uev 
wonders  of  the  Divine  Hand  were  revealed  in  every  orguucf'      "        " 
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ike  philotopher  taw  sprmd  ■rooDd  him  ^  tht  efidenee  that  there  it  no  one 
portion  of  the  uaiTerae  of  God  toe  minute  for  Hit  notiee,  nor  too  humble 
for  the  YieitaHons  of  Hit  care." 

After  Edward  Forbes  had  gone  throagh  a  praetieal  coarse  of  chenustrjy 
he  hesitated  whether  that  science  or  natural  history  shonld  be  his  permft- 
nent  pursuit;  he  actually  ''tossed  up"  with  a  fellow-student  for  the 
apparatus  which  they  had  bought  with  their  common  funds,  and,  losing 
the  chemicals,  was  confirmed  in  hb  intention  to  devote  himself  to  natural 
hisUury.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Forbes,  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  had  acquired  ^'a  dear  systematie  knowledge"  of  that  branch  of 
science;  and  ^his  power  of  perceiving  the  relation  between  i^parenthr 
isolated  facts  in  remote  departments  ^  nature  was"  (to  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  *^aa- 
tounding  in  one  so  young."  He  studied  literature  and  seienoe  side  hj 
side,  and  the  passages  be  extracted  into  his  Common^^ilace  Book,  witk 
soch  great  though  desultory  diligence,  are  from  works  which  few  natu- 
ralists, and  still  fewer  students  of  medicine,  would  be  found  to  rsad*  It 
is  probably  quite  true,  that,  as  regards  natural  history  studies,  he  brought 
to  the  university  more  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  its  graduates  after 
four  years'  study  carry  away  with  them.  Of  the  influence  of  the  scenery 
amidst  which  the  Edinbui^  student  pursued  bis  studies,  Forbes  thus 
spoke  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  himself  attained  its  chair 
of  Natural  History : 

^  The  tastes  of  most  men,"  he  said,  ^can  be  traced  back  to  the  habits 
of  their  youth,  and  these  habits  are  in  a  great  measure  moukled  by  the 
circumstances,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  amidst  which  that  youth 
has  been  passed.  Grand  scenery  suggests  grand  thoughts,  and  every 
ennobling  thought  elevates  not  merely  for  the  moment,  but  permanently, 
the  mind  in  which  it  dwelb.     It  is  a  gi'^t  gain  to  a  university  to  be 

g laced  as  this  is  amid  scenes  of  unrivalled  beauty;  and  the  youth  whose 
eurs  of  relaxation  are  spent  in  their  presence,  carries  with  him  into  after- 
life the  memory  of  their  beauty  and  grandeur." 

His  early  career  at  the  University  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of 
his  life.     He  might  truly  say, 

For  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  hh  the  hills ; 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers. 

The  worid's  cold  touch  had  not  chilled  him  :  his  eager  eyes  looked  fbrA 
OB  a  bright  and  boundless  future.  Young  men  of  genius  with  tastes  like 
has  own,  whether  students  in  medicine  or  in  other  faculties,  had  beeeoM 
his  attached  friends,  and  his  sunny  spirit  and  social  qualities  asade  him 
welcome  to  seniors  as  well  as  to  asioctates.  Libraries  and  museums  were 
open  to  him;  his  city  walks  were  through  streets  which  pleased  his 
artist-eye  ;  his  excursions  carried  him  into  a  country  whidi  was  to  him 
<«  an  Eden  filled  with  creatures  yet  to  he  named,"  and  his  lodging  (at  the- 
top  of  the  stairs  in  No.  21,  Lothian-street)  he  called  his  ^  happy  deo.'^ 

When  he  returned  in  vacation  to  ins  native  island,  a  comparison  of  its 
fiuma  and  flora  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  of  Ireland  on  the  other,  illustrated  and  eoofirmed  (says  his  b«^ 
giapher),  if  it  dki  net  suggest,  the  doctrine  of  yeifie  centrea  of  dirtriha 
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tion  of  plants  and  animali ;  and  in  like  manner  daring  his  early  dredgtnn 
on  bit  native  shores,  the  doctrine  of  zones  of  submarine  life  differing  in 
character  according  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  dawned  upon  him.  On 
returning  to  Edinburgh  for  hb  second  session,  the  rival  claims  of  natural 
history  and  of  medicine  again  struggled  for  supremacy ;  but  he  did  not 
aspire  to  a  medical  degree,  and,  in  a  subseauent  session,  medicine  was 
finally  abandoned*  Obuged  to  adopt  a  profession  as  a  livelihood,  but 
disowned  by  Art  and  by  Medicine,  his  career  at  this  point  was  not  encou- 
raging to  MB  friends  ;  out  it  was  as  a  naturalist  that  his  laurels  were  to 
be  won,  and  the  spring  of  1836  saw  him  devote  himself  formally  to  the 
study  of  Nature.  He  was  (as  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh  has  remarked)  in 
the  best  sense  a  natural  historian — ^an  observer  and  recorder  of  what  is 
seen  and  of  what  goes  on  over  the  great  field  of  the  world,  and  not  less 
of  what  has  been  seen  and  has  gone  on  in  this  wonderful  historic  earth. 
He  was  keen,  exact,  capacious,  and  tranquil  and  steady  in  his  gase  as 
Nature  herself,  and  was,  thus  fiEU*,  akin  to  Humboldt^  Cuvier,  Linnseus, 
Pliny,  and  Aristotle. 

Learned  he  was ;  nor  bird  nor  insect  flew. 

But  he  its  leafy  home  and  history  knew  ; 

Nor  wild- flower  deck'd  the  rock  nor  moss  the  well. 

But  he  its  name  and  qualities  could  tell. 

Meantime,  his  autumnal  vacation  rambles  were  sources  of  great  delight, 
for  he  roamed  with  keen  eye,  ready  pencil,  and  light  heart,  '^  to  gather 
the  wonders  and  win  the  secrets  of  Nature."  The  first  foreign  tour  he 
made  was  a  pilgrimage  through  part  of  Norway.  A  very  interesting  and 
hie  account  is  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of  his  voyafi;e  from  the 


lie  of  Man.  In  Norway  everything  wore  a  novel  aspect :  the  thousand 
bles  and  interlacing  fiords,  the  endless  undulations  of  the  pine  woods  and 
the  bare  rocky  shores,  the  picturesque  wooden  houses  nestling  in  their 
green  hollows  or  backed  by  ftur-stretchine  forests,  were  objects  that  he 
viewed  with  new  delight.  Forbes  and  liis  fellow-traveller  arrived  at 
Bergen  on  the  festival  of  St  John,  when  the  peasantry  were  parading 
the  streets  in  every  variety  of  costume,  yet  Forbes's  tartan  trousers  soon 
attracted  a  mob.  Then  they  plunged  into  the  unfrequented  solitudes  of 
rock  and  snow-field  and  mountain ;  they  vbited  the  glacier  of  Folgefbnd, 
and  from  Bondhuus  sailed  up  the  Hardanger  fiord  between  huge  cliffs 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  quiet  waters  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  while  in  Norway  boated  and  botanised  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. Copenhagen,  with  its  wide  squares  and  numerous  public  buildings, 
pcdaces  and  churches,  picture-galleries,  museums,  parks,  rampart-prome- 
nades, and  other  objects  of  interest,  delighted  his  artistic  eye. 

On  hb  return  he  encountered  a  dreadful  storm,  and  when  he  again 
saw  the  shores  of  England,  ^*  shipwrecks  strewed  them  like  seaweeils." 
In  the  summer  of  1834  he  vbited  North  Wales,  and  here  he  did  little 
else  than  botanise,  and  with  wonderful  keenness  of  vision  and  power  of 
climbing  collect  t^e  rarer  plants.  The  summer  of  the  following  year 
he  spent  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  to  the  museum  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  devoted  continuous  study.  Having 
here  completed  the  winter  course,  he  vbited  the  south  of  France.  He 
was  charmed  by  the  wildness  of  Yauduse,  by  its  bare  bold  rocks,  its 
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fountain — a  miniature  lake  clear  as  crystal  and  tinted  like  the  sapphire, 
mysteriously  gushing  from  the  rock,  and  by  the  inspiration  which  seemed 
to  him  to  linger  on  the  spot.  Afterwards  visiting  Port  Mahon  in  Mi- 
norca, on  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  he  was  charmed  by  the  novel 
and  dmost  Eastern  aspect  of  the  architecture,  the  picturesque  dress  of 
the  natives,  and  the  variety  of  nations  whose  vessels  were  in  the  port ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  cactus  and  the  palm  growing  as 
natives  of  the  country.  But  in  these  wanderings,  as  Well  as  during  his 
stay  on  the  African  shores,  the  youthful  naturalist  seems  to  have  been 
ever  intent  on  achieving  the  scientific  results  of  travel. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  gave,  in  the  winter  of  1888,  a  course  of 
lectures  "  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals  in  the  British  Seas." 
In  the  September  of  the  following  year  he  began,  and  in  1841  com- 
pleted, his  well-known  "  History  of  ^British  Star- Fishes."  He  had  now. 
become  a  naturalist  by  profession,  and  he  sought  to  make  philosophy 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  contribute  towards  its  expenses,  by  giving 
lectures  on  zoology.  In  1840  the  British  Association  met  at  Glasgow, 
and  his  scientific  standing  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  papers,  by  the 
wide  range  of  acquirements  he  evinced,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  secretary.  Yet,  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
labour  vigorously,  every  avenue  towards  remunerative  employment 
seemed  to  fail  him.  For  five  years  he  had  drifted  from  the  anchorage 
of  a  professional  calling,  and  a  settled  home  and  permanent  vocation 
still  seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  gave  him  the  means  of  greatly 
extending  his  researches  and  his  reputation.  Captain  Graves,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Survey,  proposed  that  he 
should  join  H.M.S.  Beacon  as  naturalist  to  the  Survey,  and  he  Uh 
London  for  the  Levant  early  in  April,  1841.  It  had  been  intended  to 
devote  the  summer  to  the  coast  of  Candia ;  but  beneath  the  white  dis- 
tant peaks,  that  seemed  as  the  ship  approached  to  be  resting  so  peace- 
fully on  the  deep  blue  sea,  a  native  revolt  against  the  Turks  was  raging, 
and  the  survey  of  Candia  was  of  necessity  postponed.  While  the 
Beacon  remained  off  Paros  he  explored  the  neighbouring  isles,  pitched 
his  tent  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare,  the  native 
dances,  and  the  picturesque  life  of  the  people.  In  visiting  the  seas  and 
shores  that  had  yielded  their  denizens  to  the  Father  of  Natural  History, 
he  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  name  of  Aristotle,  and 
he  viewed  those  isles  and  seas  with  reverence  and  delight.  He  after- 
wards joined  that  distinguished  officer.  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Spratt, 
in  a  cruise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  coast  survey.  He  found  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  flora  of  all  the  islands,  and  up  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  (the  highest  peak  he  ascended)  the  plants  of  theCydades 
yielded  no  specimen  of  a  sub-alpine  character.  The  scenery  presented 
a  mingled  wildness  and  beauty  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen  :  huge 
precipices  rising  from  the  sea  to  towering  peaks;  and  deep  ravines,  whose 
steep  bare  walls  rose  from  tangled  thickets  of  vines,  and  figs,  and  olives, 
and  brought  masses  of  grey  and  purple-tinted  rock  in  contrast  with  the 
rich  colours  of  the  trees.  He  visited  the  great  region  of  recent  submarine 
volcanoes  in  the  bay  of  Santorin — itself  the  site  of  an  ancient  crater — and 
found  a  former  sea-bed  at  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  its  former 
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lord.  Among  the  portly,  hospitable  monks  he  Tisited  in  their  rockj 
cells  perched  on  the  edge  of  cli£b»  be  found  one  reduse  who  had  solaced 
himself  by  filling  a  portfolio  with  his  own  drawings,  and  he  saw  that 
remarkabk  monk,  Cairi,  who  had  nsited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
fleeing  Oxford.  The  fauna  of  these  seas  he  found  to  be  of  a  defined 
character,  and  differont  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  marine  zones,  and 
orer  the  two  hundred  miles  exanuned,  an  exact  cotrespondence  in  pro- 
ductions was  observed. 

Forbes  then  risited  the  shores  of  Asia  IMQnor,  and  die  botanical, 
zoological,  and  geological  results  were  combined  with  those  of  a  later 
journey,  and  published  in  1847  in  the  ^*  Traveb  in  Lycia,"  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and  hts  distinguished  colleague.  Blending  natnnd 
history  pursuits  with  the  exploration  of  cities  that  had  been  lost  for  een- 
. tones;  sketching  tombs,  temples,  and  tiieatres;  mingling  amongst  the 
peasantry ;  sometimes  benighted  amid  briars,  ruins,  and  jackals  in  the 
wild  uplands  of  Lyda,  and  well-nigh  wzeeked  among  the  rocks  and 
skerries  that  fringe  the  shores,  while  he  was  exhausting  the  aoological 
treasures  of  tfiat  classic  sea,  the  three  months  he  spent  in  Ada  Minor 
formed  no  unerentful  period  in  his  Itfo.  His  **  Report  to  the  firitidi 
Association  «n  the  MoUusca  and  Radiata  of  the  JEgetoi*'  raised  him  to 
«  high  rank  among  living  naturalists.  He  recognised  in  it  eight  pro- 
▼inees  of  depth,  the  lowest  (about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet)  being  a 
new  marine  country  added  by  himself  to  the  domain  of  the  naturalist. 
He  discovered  that  the  species  which  have  the  g^reatest  vertical  range, 
are  likewise  those  which  extend  over  the  widest  areas  of  sea.  That 
parallels  in  latitude  are  equivalent  to  regions  in  depth  is  another  inte- 
restittg  and  suggestive  law  of  marine  distribution  deduced  from  these 
Jfediterraneaa  researches. 

With  his  sojourn  in  Greek  waters  his  life  of  light-hearted  freedom  may 
be  said  to  have  ended.  In  his  absence,  his  family  afiBsdrs  had  sadly 
changed :  his  father,  hidierto  prosperous  as  a  trader  and  banker,  had  lo^ 
eveiything,  and  die  ywmg  naturalist  became  charged  with  new  responsi- 
biHties  and  duties — with  solicitode  for  the  kindred  who  had  claims  on  his 
love  and  kbour,  as  well  as  for  his  own  advancement.  And  so,  reluctantly 
afaaadooine  his  long-cfaeridied  wish  to  dredge  the  Red  Sea,  he  returned 
to  England  in  October,  1842,  to  enter  on  Us  eareer  in  London  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  King's  Cdllege,  and  Curator  of  the  Greological 
Society.  Amid  the  patient  gadiering  of  &ctM  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals,  he  found  in  geology  iiae  bond  that  was  to  link 
those  facts  together  in  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  in  carrying  out  Mb  line 
of  research  he  probably  (as  lus  biogmpher  remarks)  did  greater  service  to 
geology  than  (o  any  other  brandi  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  las  grei^ 
praise  that  be  not  only  did  more  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  day  to  en- 
oourage  a  bve  for  natural  history,  but  more  than  any  of  has  contem- 
poraries to  show  how  geology  and  natmnd  history  must  be  linked 
together. 

The  tone  of  his  introductory  lecture  as  Botany  professor  was  such,  tfaa4 
he  seemed  to  have  come  fresh'from  Nature  to  demand  for  the  study  of  her 
|dienomena  a  high  and  honouraUe  place  among  the  recognised  courses  of 
mental  training.  His  dass  augmented ;  and  such  was  the  diarm  he  could 
throw  round  the  study  of  vegetable  stmctnrey  tiiat  his  leotnre-room 
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became  a  soarce  of  attraction  to  amateurs.  The  rapid  fedlitj  with  which 
he  sketched  his  illustratioDS  while  lecturing,  was  always  a  pleasing  as 
well  as  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  his  lectures ;  and  whiter 
his  pencil  was  employed  on  the  grotesque  and  humorous  fig^ures  to  whidi 
heloTed  to  derote  margins  of  letters  and  moments  of  relaxation,  or  on  the 
more  exact  representation  of  scientific  objects  in  diagrams,  his  graphic 
powers  were  equally  ready  and  felicitous.  The  labours  of  his  botanical 
session  at  the  college,  added  as  they  were  to  the  duties  of  his  curator- 
ship,  which  absorbed  his  daytime,  and  to  the  scientific  work  to  which  his 
erenings  were  deroted,  would  have  broken  down  the  energies  of  a  lest 
ardent  and  indefatigable  labourer.  Yet  in  1843,  when  the  British 
Association  met  at  Cork,  he  acted  as  amateur  whipper-in  of  geologbtSy 
naturalists,  chemists,  and  philosophers,  and  amidst  all  this  la^ur  found 
lime  for  reports  and  occasional  papers.  One  of  these — a  paper  read  in 
the  spring  of  1844  before  the  Geological  Society,  **  On  the  Light  thrown 
on  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches** — contributed  to  his  obtaining  the 
hold  which  he  never  afterwards  lost  on  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
higher  class  of  scientific  society  in  Liondon,  and  to  a  government  grant  of 
500^.  towards  the  publication  of  the  2£gean  researches.  His  want  of 
leisure  to  arrange  for  publication  the  mass  of  materials  which  resulted 
from  hb  visit  to  the  Ekist,  seems,  for  years  afterwards,  to  have  fretted  him 
greatly,  and,  unfortunately  for  science,  the  needed  leisure  never  came. 
Other  duties  continually  pressed  upon  him  ;  and  when  at  last  he  gained 
the  Natural  History  chair  of  Edinburgh,  and  began  to  put  the  vast  mass 
of  scientific  material  in  order,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  noontide  of  his  course. 

Some  changes  of  scene  and  occupation  in  the  summer  of  1844  gave 
him  new  energy,  which  he  signalised  on  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  York  in  the  autumn,  and  by  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
post  of  Palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey,  then  conducted  by  its 
founder,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  This  a^^intment  brought  relief  to 
body  and  mind ;  and  at  the  Beef-steak  Dinner  Club,  which  he  established 
vnder  the  cognomen  of  the  Metropolitan  Red  Lions,  he  rallied  round  him 
the  younger  scientific  men  of  London,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  social 
a  man  of  science  could  be,  and  how  well  mirth  and  earnestness  could  be 
oombined.  His  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1845 
were  on  "  The  Natural  Histoid  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Fossil 
Marine  Animals ;"  and  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation he  contributed  a  paper  on  ^Tfae  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Local  Plants^*'  in  which  he  elucidated  the  doctrine  that  the  present  flora 
of  Great  Britiun  originated  in  at  least  four  distinct  geological  epochs. 
That  memoir  has  be^  pronounced  one  of  the  most  masteriy,  as  well  as 
beautifuiy  generalisations  to  be  found  in  British  scientific  literature. 
Forbes  beliered  that  the  plants  and  animals  of  Britain  could  for  the  most 
part  have  come  only  by  migration,  before  the  isolation  of  the  British 
islands  from  the  continent,  during  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  man,  and 
when  palm-trees  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Sn^and. 

In  the  autumn  he  rerisited  the  northern  extremity  of  this  realm,  ex- 
amined the  Shetland  Islands,  and  then,  cruising  among  the  Hebrides, 
dredged  the  deep  Icyles  and  lochs  of  the  wild  western  shores. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1847  found  him  anxiously  weighing  his 
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chances  of  promotion  to  the  Natural  History  chair  of  Edinburgh,  so  long 
the  object  of  his  desire,  and  which  Professor  Jameson  was  then  expected  to 
resign.  The  state  of  scientific  appointments  in  London  was  such  that  the 
utmost  gain  he  could  look  for  was  a  salary  of  500Z.,  and  for  this  his  liberty, 
his  time,  and  comfort  must  be  surrendered  to  official  trammels,  and  all 
prospect  of  prosecuting  his  own  scientific  work  resigned.  But  the  veteran 
naturalist  at  Edinburgh  rallied  from  his  illness  to  retain  his  professorship 
for  another  seven  years. 

In  March,  Forbes,  as  Paleontologist  of  the  Survey,  began  his  tour  of 
inspection  in  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  at  the  close  of  his  college  lecture 
session,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  early  publication  of  his  g^at  work, 
'*The  History  of  British  Mollusca,"  which  for  four  years  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time ;  and  the  autumn  was  devoted  to  geologising, 
chiefly  among  the  Silurian  and  Welsh  rocks*  It  was  on  these  excursions 
that  his  companions  of  the  survey  found  his  '*  inner  life**  best  revealed, 
for  genial  mirth  succeeded  to  grave  debate  and  earnest  labour.  During 
his  leisure  hours  in  London  on  his  return,  he  prepared  the  new  Palseon- 
tological  map  of  the  British  islands,  which  was  published  *in  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas  in  the  following  year.  Long  and  elaborate  contributions 
to  the  palaeontology  of  the  older  geological  formations  occupied  him 
during  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  he  made'  a  geological  tour 
with  the  surveyors  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  returned  to  open 
hb  botanical  lectures  at  ELing's  College  and  to  fall  in  love. 

That  a  man  so  susceptible  of  the  gentler  emotions,  and  of  so  much 
sensibility  to  feminine  charms,  and  who  was  so  great  a  favourite  in  society, 
should  be  still  In  his  bachelorhood  when  he  reached  his  thirty-third  year, 
is  certainly  a  testimony  to  his  prudence  and  judgment.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  very  serious  obstacles  to  his  following  his  envied  comrades 
into  the  married  ranks,  for,  first,  he  declared  he  had  never  met  a  woman 
he  could  esteem  so  thoroughly  as  to  many  her ;  and,  second,  he  had 
never  enjoyed  income  enough  to  marry.  It  needs  not  to  be  told  how 
impressionable  by  the  gentler  sex  he  ever  was.  Nymphs  glance  out  in 
the  pages  of  his  early  note-books  among  grim  skeletons  of  animals  and 
scraps  of  hardly  drier  lectures  ;  female  faces,  pensive,  with  bnuded  locks 
or  laughing  among  curls,  float  through  the  memoranda  of  his  London 
life  and  country  rambles.  His  wishes  were  at  length  destined  to  an  early 
fulfilment.  When  visiting  at  a  fViend^s  house  in  Surrey,  he  met  Miss 
Ashworth,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  C.  Ashworth,  and  the  charms 
of  '*  good  sense,  unselfishness,  amiability,  and  accomplishments"  (to  use 
his  own  words),  made  him  a  lover.  Circumstances  favoured  their  speedy 
marriage,  and  on  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  he  was  united  to  the  object 
of  his  choice,  the  philosophic  bridegroom,  amorous  as  he  was,  having 
nevertheless  contrived  to  write  two  papers  for  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  at  Swansea  earlier  in  that  month. 

But  the  fetters  of  the  geological  survey  were  not  thrown  off  on  his 
submitting  to  those  of  matrimony,  and  within  a  week  after  the  wedding 
he  proceeded  with  his  young  wife  to  Llangollen,  where  he  took  lodgings 
in  a  homely  farm-house,  afterwards  known  among  the  geologists  as 
'<  Honeymoon  Cottage."  His  married  life  was  not  less  nomadic  than  bis 
state  of  bachelorhood.  He  had  joined  the  survey  to  gain  the  means  of 
living,  and  of  giving  himself  eventually  to  the  natural  history  wodc  to 
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which  his  life  had  been  devoted,  but  it  was  his  fate  to  exemplify  what 
has  been  called  the  yanity  of  human  wishes,  for  his  acceptance  of  office 
only  subjected  him  to  years  of  labour,  for  very  inadequate  remuneration, 
in  a  capacity  which  brought  no  honour,  while  the  field  in  which  he  hoped 
to  win  his  laurels  remained  inaccessible. 

The  erection  of  the  new  museum  in  Jermyn-street,  and  the  proposal 
to  establish  in  it  a  training-school  for  geologic^  science,  seemed,  however, 
to  promise  better  things.  Meantime,  the  arrangement  of  the  fossils  in 
the  galleries  of  the  new  building  continued  to  form  a  chief  part  of  his 
survey  duties  down  to  the  May  of  1849.  August  found  him,  with  his 
wife,  in  '*  the  smallest  possible  thatched  cottage  "  among  the  oolites  of 
the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  he  devoted  the  rainy  days  and  his  evenings 
to  his  work  on  the  mollusca,  happy  in  his  wife's  society,  and  "  undisturbed 
by  ceremony  or  callers."  His  labours  on  the  Dorset  coast  resulted  in 
showing  that  the  Purbeck  strata  really  belong  to  the  oolitic  series ;  that 
they  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  each  characterised  by  a  distinct 
fauna,  but  exhibiting  no  traces  of  physical  disturbance  in  the  lines  of 
demarcation ;  that  air-breathing  mollusca  lived  at  the  period  of  the 
deposit  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  and  that  these  strata  might  be  expected  to 
yield  (as  they  have  since  yielded)  remains  of  mammals.  Still,  with  all 
his  work,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  shrinking  to  the  size  of  a  slender  Pur- 
beck column,  for  the  sea-air  fattened  him,  and  gave  him  what  seemed  a 
new  lease  of  good  health,  with  which  he  returned  to  London — *'  the  ugly, 
unphilo3ophi<»il,  lion-hunting  centre  of  the  universe,"  as  he  calls  the  great 
metropolis. 

In  1850,  the  summer  and  autumnal  rambles  being  over,  and  Forbes 
having  returned  to  his  post  in  London,  he  began  the  little  volume  (which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete)  on  *'  The  Natural  History  of  the  European 
Seas."  In  thb  little  work,  finished  and  published  in  1859  by  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen,  he  treated  of  the  range  of  seas  which  extend  from  the 
icy  clifis  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Africa  and  the  eastern 
recesses  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  the 
six  provinces,  marked  by  as  many  distinct  centres  of  creation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  they  comprehend. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  the  museum  in  Jermyn- 
street  was  opened  by  the  gifted  Prince  whose  death  we  have  now  to 
mourn,  and  Forbes  entered  readily  into  the  government  arrangements  for 
organising  a  School  of  Mines.  He  spent  part  of  the  autumn  on  a 
geologising  survey  in  Kilkenny  and  Cork,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his 
lectures  and  in  scientific  contnbutions  to  various  periodicals.  And  so,  in 
work  and  hope,  another  winter  passed  pleasantly  away,  and  at  Easter  he> 
took  a  short  holiday  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  '*  getting^ 
London  fog  out  of  his  head.''  The  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  what 
he  called  the  hatching  of  young  geologists  in  Jermyn-street,  engaged  his^ 
time  during  the  winter  of  1852.  In  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institutioik 
in  the  following  May,  he  pointed  out  the  general  nature  of  his  researches 
among  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  regarded  as  really 
the  most  perfect  series  in  Europe — perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  same 
year  he  undertook  a  course  of  evening  lectures  to  working  men  '^  On  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History."  The  summer  found  him  at  warfare  with 
the  government  and  the  Treasury  commissioners  touching  arrangements 
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wiiieh  appetred  to  him  to  impair  the  edocfttioaal  ralue  of  the  i 
and  to  ioflict  uijiittice  ou  the  toientifie  officers  of  the  survey  ;  in  fact,  he 
seems  to  ha^  been  ^  imdergoiD^  the  horrors  of  dew  strangohitioa  by  red 
tape."  Later  in  the  year,  exhiMosted  by  toil,  he  sought  rest  and  duuige 
of  scene  in  France,  and  in  the  vi^caaio  distnet  of  AiiTei)g;iie  spent  fais 
holidays  very  joyously. 

At  length  the  offsred  resignation  of  Professor  Jameson  atfcwded  the 
opening  winch  Forbes,  diaing  his  years  of  labour,  had  neter  ceased  to 
desire,  yet  he  hesitated  to  become  cuididate  for  an  offiee  winch  would  re- 
moye  him  ^m  London :  the  associations  by  which  a  resideooe  of  tea 
years  had  linked  him  to  the  metropolis  were  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside ; 
ne  had,  moreover,  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  scientific  world,  his  circle  of 
acquaintance  had  widened  every  year,  and  in  London  feUow-laboarera  and 
many  of  his  closest  friends  resided.  Professor  Jameson's  resignation  was, 
however,  oonpled  with  conditions  which  postponed  the  question  for  some 
months,  and  Forbes,  meantime,  employed  himself  in  ge<^ogtcal  work,  and 
wonnd  up  a  geologist's  year  by  joining  Professor  Owen  and  a  scientific 
party  at  dinner  inside  the  model  of  the  Igoanodon  at  Sydenham  on  the 
last  day  of  1853. 

In  liie  spring  of  1854  the  Edinburgh  professorship  was  gained,  and  he 
quitted  London  and  all  its  pleasant  associations  to  take  his  place  as 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  which,  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  before,  he  had  entered  as  a  student.  His  diief  inducement 
appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of  leisure  to  reduce  to  order,  and  fit  for 
publication,  the  scientific  accumulations  of  busy  years,  but  that  leisure 
never  came.  It  was  destined  that  the  energetic  life  which  had  in  a  few 
years  achieved  so  much,  and  was  then  proposing  so  much  for  the  future, 
should  come  to  a  sudden  cUmc.  After  a  geologinng  ramble  in  the  High- 
lands with  a  large  party  of  his  students,  he  came  to  London  to  com[4ete 
some  unfinished  work  at  the  museum,  but  an  attadc  of  illness  warned  him 
to  return  to  the  north.  At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  tiie  British  Associa- 
tion in  September  he  was  elected  to  the  president's  chair  in  the  Geological 
Section,  and  in  this  honourable  office  made  his  last  appearance  in  a  pubKe 
capacity.  His  review  of  Sir  Roderick  Murehison's  ^  Siloria,"  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Quarterly,  has  a  moumfui  interest  as  the  last  of 
his  writings.  Decreasing  strength,  accompanied  by  chills  and  feverish 
symptoms,  interrupted  his  lectures  of  the  winter  session,  and,  sinking 
rapidly,  he  passed  to  his  rest  on  the  17th  of  November,  1854.  In  the 
Bean  Cemetery  at  Edinburgh,  on  a  slope  that  overiooks  the  water  of 
Leith,  ^  among  the  well-explofed  scenes  of  his  yovth,  wi^in  sight  of  the 
sea  to  whose  wonders  so  mneh  of  his  life  had  been  devoted,  within  the 
murmur  of  the  city  that  had  witnessed  the  eSorti  of  his  early  years,  and 
had  been  from  first  to  last  the  goal  of  his  ambition  and  the  cherished 
haven  of  his  rest,  the  earth  ck)sed  over  all  diat  was  moiial  of  Edwabd 
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ICY  PASTEL-POBraAIT  BY  lA  TOUR. 

By  Oun>A. 

I  HATE,  aaaong  others  hanging^  om  my  wall,  a  pastel  ef  La  Toar,  of 
tke  artist-loTer  of  Julie  Fel,  of  the  monarch  of  pastellistet,  the  toadi  e£ 
whose  crayont  was  a  "  brevet  d*esprit  ei  de  bea»t6,"  and  on  whose  easel 
bloomed  afresh  the  laughing  eyes,  the  brilliant  tints,  the  rose-hued  lips  of 
all  the  loveliest  women  of  the  *'  regno  galant,"  firom  the  prineesaes  of  the 
Blood  of  the  Hoatt  of  Boorboo  to  the  priaeeases  of  the  green-room  of  the 
Com^die-Fram^aise.  Painted  in  the  days  of  Louis  Qoinae,  the  light  of 
more  than  a  oentury  having  fallen  on  its  soft  cakmn  to  hde  and  Uot 
iiiem  with  the  icy  brush  of  tune,  my  pastel  is  still  fresh,  stilt  eloquent. 
The  genius  l^t  created  it  is  gone — gone  the  beaoty  that  inspired  it — bat 
Ae  picture  is  deadiless !  It  shows  B»e  the  ftce  of  a  woman,  of  a  beanti£al 
woman,  else,  be  sore  she  we«ld  not  have  been  honoared  by  ike  crayoas 
of  La  Tour ;  her  full  Sonthem  lips  are  parted  with  a  smile  of  tiian^; 
a  ohef-d'oBuvre  of  coquetry,  a  head-dress  of  laoe  and  pearls  and  Httle 
bouquets  de  roses  is  on  her  onpowdered  hair,  whidi  is  coiffS  much  Hke 
Jotie  FePs  herself  in  ike  portrait  that  bangs,  if  I  am  right,  at  the  Mus^ 
de  Saint-Qoentin,  and  her  large  eyes  are  glancing  at  you  with  languor, 
malice,  victory,  all  oomminglecL  At  the  back  of  the  pictuie  ts  writtoi 
^  Mile.  11iarg61ie  Dumarsais  ;"  the  letters  ai«  ^ed  and  yellow,  but  ihm 
pastel  is  living  and  laughing  yet,  ^ough  the  divine  touch  of  the  genius 
of  La  Tour.  With  its  perfume  of  dead  glories,  with  its  odour  of  the 
bean  siede,  the  pastel  hangs  on  my  wall,  living  relic  of  a  buried  age, 
and  sometimes  in  my  mouri^l  moments,  across  the  haie  of  my  hodkaii's 
smoke,  the  full  lauffhing  lips  of  my  paatel  will  part,  and  mathe,  and 
speak  to  me  of  the  cUstant  past,  when  Tharg^Me  Dananais  saw  aU  Paris 
at  h^  feet,  and  was  not  humbled  then  as  now  by  being  only  valued  and 
Tomembered  for  the  sake  of  the  talent  of  La  Tour.  My  b«uittfiil  pastel 
gives  me  many  confidences.  I  wift  betray  one  to  you — a  single  leaf 
from  a  life  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


L 

THE  nasT  MoaniNG. 

Lff  the  heart  of  Lorraine,  nestled  down  among  its  woods,  «tood  an  old 
(ddkteav  that  vnght  have  been  the  ckdtesn  of  the  Sleepbig  Beauty  of 
£aiTy  fame,  so  sequestered  it  stood  amidst  its  trees  ehakaed  together  by 
Ji-agrant  fetters  of  honeysucide  mid  wBd  vine,  so  imtotmhod  slept  toe 
morning  shadows  on  the  wild  thyme  that  covered  the  tH^  so  oflinokeA 
wms  the  silenoo  in  which  the  leaves  barely  stirred,  and  i^  fairls  folded 
their  wings  and  hushed  their  song  till  the  heat  of  the  noonday  should  ho 
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passed.  Beyond  the  purple  hills  stretching  up  in  the  soft  haze  of  distance 
in  the  same  province  of  laughing,  luxurious,  sunlit  Lorraine,  was  Lun6- 
ville,  the  Lun^yille  of  Stanislaus,  of  Montesquieu,  of  Voltaire,  of  Henault, 
of  Boufflers,  a  Versailles  in  miniature,  even  possessing  a  perfect  replica  of 
Pompadour  in  its  own  pretty  pagan  of  a  Marquise.  Within  a  few 
leagues  was  Lun^ville,  hut  the  echo  of  its  mots  and  madrigals  did  not 
reach  over  the  hills,  did  not  profane  the  sunny  air,  did  not  mingle  with 
the  vintage-song  of  the  vendangeurs,  the  silvery  babble  of  the  wood- 
land brook,  the  hushed  chant  of  the  Ave  Mana,  the  vesper  carillon  chimed 
from  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  made  the  sole  music  known  or 
heard  in  this  little  valley  of  Lorraine.  The  ch&teau  of  Grande  Char- 
mille  stood  nestled  in  its  woods,  grey,  lonely,  still,  silent  as  death,  yet  not 
eloomy,  for  white  pigeons  circled  above  its  pointed  towers,  brilliant 
aragon*flies  fluttered  above  the  broken  basin  of  the  fountain  that  sang  as 
guly  as  it  rippled  among  the  thyme  as  though  it  fell  into  a  marble  cup, 
and  bees  hummed  their  busy  happy  buzz  among  the  jessamine  that  clung 
to  its  ivy-covered  walls — walls  built  long  before  Lorraine  had  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom  and  a  power,  long  before  a  craven  and  effeminated  Valois  had 
dared  to  kick  the  dead  body  of  a  slaughtered  Guise.  Not  gloomy  with 
the  golden  light  of  a  summer  noon  playing  amidst  the  tangled  boughs 
and  on  the  sUvered  lichens ;  not  gloomy,  for  under  the  elm-boughs  on  the 
broken  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  fountain,  her  feet  half  buried  in  violet- 
roots  and  wild  thyme,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  as  she  looked  into 
the  water,  where  the  birds  flew  down  to  drink,  and  fluttered  their  wings 
fearless  of  her  presence,  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen — and  if  women 
sometimes  darken  our  lives,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  always  illumine 
a  landscape  I  Aline,  when  Boufflers  saw  her  in  the  spring  morning,  in 
all  the  grace  of  youth  and  beauty,  unconscious  of  themselves,  made  not 
a  prettier  picture  than  this  young  dreamer  under  the  elm-boughs  of  the 
Lorraine  woods,  as  she  bent  over  the  water,  watching  it  bubble  and  splash 
from  the  fountain-spout,  and  hide  itself  with  a  rippling  murmur  under 
the  broad  green  reeds  and  the  leaves  of  the  water-lilv:  She  was  a  charm- 
ing tableau :  a  brunette  with  long  ebon  tresses,  with  her  lashes  drooping 
over  her  black,  languid,  almond-shaped  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  half-pouted 
lips,  and  all  the  innocence  and  dawning  beauty  of  her  sixteen  years  about 
her,  while  she  sat  on  the  broken  steps,  now  brushing  the  water-drops  off 
the  violets,  now  weaving  the  reeds  into  a  pretty,  useless  toy,  now  beckon- 
ing the  birds  that  came  to  peck  on  the  rose-sprays  beside  her. 

"  Favette !  where  are  your  dreams  ?** 

Favette,  the  younfi^  naiad  of  the  Lorraine  elm-woods,  looked  up,  the 

Elait  of  rushes  droppmg  from  her  hands,  and  a  warm  sudden  blush  tinging 
er  cheeks  and  brow  with  a  tint  like  that  on  the  damask  rose-leaves  that 
had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  floated  there  like  delicate  shells. 
**  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  L^on !  how  you  frightened  me !" 
And  like  a  startled  fiiwn,  or  a  young  bird  glancing  round  at  a  rustle 
amidst  the  leaves,  Favette  sprang  up,  half  shy,  half  smiling,  all  her  trea- 
sures gathered  from  the  woodth— of  flowers,  of  mosses,  of  berries,  of 
feathery  irrasses,  of  lona:  ivy-sprays— fallinfr  from  her  lap  on  to  the  turf 
in  unheeded  disorder. 

<</  frightened  you,  Fayette  ?    Surely  not     Are  you  sony  to  see  me, 
then?' 
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^  Sorry  ?  Oh  no,  Monsieur  L^n  V  and  Favette  glanced  throagh  her 
thick  curled  lashes,  slyly  yet  archly,  and  hegan  to  braid  again  her  plait 
of  rushes. 

'*  A  la  bonne  heure !  Come  tell  me,  then,  what  and  whom  were  you 
dreaming  of,  ma  mie,  as  you  looked  down  into  the  water  ?  Tell  me, 
FaYette.  You  have  no  secrets  from  3'our  playmate,  your  friend,  your 
brother?" 

Favette  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and  plaited  her  nishes  k  tort  et  k 
tntTers,  the  blush  on  her  cheeks  as  bright  as  that  on  the  cups  of  the  rose* 
leaves  that  the  wind  shook  down  in  a  &esh  shower  into  the  brook* 

"  Come,  tell  me,  mignonne.    Was  it— of  me  ?" 

«  Of  you  ?     Well,  perhaps— yes !" 

It  was  first  love  that  whispered  in  Favette's  pretty  voice  those  three 
little  words ;  it  was  first  love  that  answered  in  his,  as  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  violet-tufted  turf  at  her  feet,  as  Boufflers  at  Aline's. 

**  Ah,  Favette^  so  should  it  be !  for  every  hope,  every  dream,  every 
thought  of  mine,  is  centred  in  and  coloured  by  you.*' 

**  Yet  you  can  leave  me  to-day,"  pouted  Favette,  mth  a  sigh  and  a 
roone  mutine,  and  gathering  tears  in  her  large  gazelle  eyes. 

**  Leave  you  ?  Would  to  Heaven  I  were  not  forced  l  But  against  a 
king^s  will  what  power  has  a  subject  ?  None  are  too  great,  none  are  too 
lowly,  to  be  touched  by  that  main  de  fer  if  they  provoke  its  grasp. 
VinceDnes  yawns  for  those  who  dare  to  think,  For-l'Ev^ue  for  those  who 
dare  to  jest  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  merely 
defending  a  truth  and  his  own  honour  against  De  Rohan-Chabot.  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  look  for  better  grace  ?" 

Favette  struck  him,  with  her  plaited  rushes,  a  reproachful  little  blow. 

"  Monsieur  Vincennes — Monsieur  Voltaire — who  are  they  ?  I  know 
Bothing  of  those  stupid  people  !*' 

He  smiled,  and  fondly  stroked  her  hair : 

"  Little  fool !  The  one  is  a  prison  that  manacles  the  deadly  crimea 
of  Free  Speech  and  Free  Thought ;  the  other,  a  man  who  has  suffered 
for  both,  but  loves  both  still,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  help  to  give  both 
to  the  world "* 

^*  Ah,  you  think  of  your  studies,  of  your  ambitions,  of  your  great 
heroes!  You  think  nothing  of  me,  save  to  call  me  a  little  fool.  You 
are  cruel,  Monsieur  L^n  !**  And  Favette  twisted  her  hand  from  his  grasp 
with  petulant  sorrow,  and  dashed  away  her  tears — the  tears  of  sixteen,  as 
bright  and  free  from  bitterness  as  the  water  drops  on  the  violet  bells. 

"  jT  cruel — and  to  you !  My  heart  must  indeed  be  badly  echoed  by 
my  lips,  if  you  have  cause  to  fancy  so  a  single  moment.  Cruel  to  you  ? 
Favette,  Favette  !  is  a  man  ever  cruel  to  the  dearest  thing  in  his  life,  the 
dearest  name  in  his  thoughts  ?  If  I  smiled  I  meant  no  sneer ;  I  love 
you  as  you  are,  mignonne ;  the  picture  is  so  fair,  one  touch  added,  or 
one  touch  effaced,  would  mar  the  whole  in  tm/  eyes.  I  love  you  as  you 
are !  with  no  knowledge  but  what  the  good  sisters  teach  you  in  their 
convent  solitude,  and  what  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  voices  of  the 
flowers,  whisper  to  you  of  their  woodland  lore.  I  love  you  as  you  are ! 
Every  morning  when  I  am  far  away  from  you,  and  from  Lorraine,  I  shall 
think  of  you  gathering  the  summer  roses,  calling  the  birds  about  you, 
bending  over  the  fountain  to  see  it  mirror  your  own  beauty;  every 
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•vraing  I  dball  titiiik  of  jon  leaning^  from  ikm  imdow,  chantkig^  loftly 
to  joorself  the  Ora  pro  nobis,  while  Uie  ihaidows  deepen,  and  the  starv 
we  have  so  often  watched  together  come  out  above  the  jHne-hills« 
Favette,  Favette !  exile  will  have  the  btttemest  of  death  to  me :  to  give 
me  strength  to  bear  it,  tell  me  that  jon  love  xne  more  deariy  than  as  the 
broUier  joa  have  always  called  me ;  that  yo«  will  so  love  me  when  I 
shall  be  no  longer  here  beside  you,  but  shall  have  to  trust  to  memory 
and  fidelity  to  g«erd  for  me  in  absence  the  pnceltss  treasure  of  your 
heart?" 

Favette's  bead  drooped,  and  her  hands  played  nervously  with  ^e  now 
torn  and  twisted  braid  of  roshes :  he  saw  her  heart  beat  under  its 
muslin  corsage,  like  a  bee  caught  and  caged  in  the  white  leaves  of  a 
lily ;  and  she  glaneed  at  htm  under  her  lashes  with  a  touch  of  naive 
toqne<^. 

^<  If  I  tell  you  90,  what  gage  have  I,  Monsieur  L^on,  tiiat,  a  few  montht 
gone  hj,  yon  will  even  remember  it  ?  In  those  magnificent  cities  you 
will  soon  forget  Lorraine;  with  the  grandes  dames  of  ^  courts  yon 
will  soon  cease  to  care  for  Favette  ?" 

'^  Look  in  ray  eyes,  Favette,  they  alone  can  answer  you  as  I  would 
answer  !  Till  we  meet  again  none  shall  supplant  you  for  an  hour,  none 
rob  you  of  one  thought ;  you  have  ray  first  love,  you  will  have  my  last. 
Favette,  you  believe  me  ?** 

•*  Yes— I  believ>e  !"  murmured  Favette,  resting  her  large  eyes  fondly 
on  him.  "  We  will  meet  as  we  part,  though  you  are  the  swallow,  free 
to  take  -flight  over  the  seas  to  foreign  lands,  and  I  am  the  violet,  that 
must  stay  where  it  is  rooted  in  the  Lorraine  woods !" 

**  Believe  the  augury,"  he  whispered,  resting  his  lips  upon  her  low 
Smooth  brow.  **  Does  not  the  swallow  ever  return  to  the  violet,  holding 
it  fairer  than  all  the  gaudy  tropical  flowers  that  may  have  tempted  hina 
to  rest  on  the  wing  and  delay  his  homeward  flight  ?  Does  not  the  violet 
ever  welcome  him  the  same,  in  its  timid  winning  springtide  loveliness, 
when  he  returns  to,  as  when  he  quitted,  the  only  home  be  loves  ?  Be- 
lieve the  augury,  Favette  ;  we  shall  meet  as  we  part !" 

And  they  beUeved  the  augury,  as  they  believed  in  life,  in  love,  in  faith  $ 
Aey  who  were  beginning  ill,  and  had  proved  none  oi  the  treacherous 
triad  !  What  had  he  dreamed  of  in  his  solitary  ancestral  woods  fairer 
dian  this  L<HTaine  violet,  that  had  grown  up  with  him,  side  by  side,  since 
h^  a  boy  of  twelve,  gathered  heaths  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  that  the 
little  child  of  six  years  old  cried  for  and  could  not  reach  ?  What  had 
she  seen  that  she  loved  half  so  well  as  M.  L^on,  whom  her  uncle,  the 
cur^  held  as  his  dearest  and  most  brilKant  pupil,  whose  eyes  alwajra 
looked  so  lovingly  into  hers,  and  whose  voice  was  always  lavishing  fond 
names  on  his  petite  Favette?  They  believed  the  augury,  and  were 
happy  even  in  the  sweet  sorrow  of  parting— sorrow  that  they  had  never 
known  before — as  they  sat  together  in  the  morning  sunlight,  while  the 
water  bubbled  among  the  violet  tufts,  among  the  g^rasses  and  wild 
diyme,  and  the  dragon-flies  fluttered  their  green  and  gold  and  purple 
wings  amidst  the  tendrils  of  the  vines,  and  the  rose-leaves,  drifted  gently 
by  the  wind,  floated  down  the  brook,  till  they  were  lost  in  deepening 
shadow  under  the  drooping  bought. 
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II. 

THE  8EC05D   MOBNINO. 

'<  Saysz-yous  qtie  Farart  va  ecrure  uoe  nouveUe  comedie — **  La  Cher- 
cheuBe  d*£&prit?" 

'*  VraiisttDt  ?  II  doU  bien  ecrire  eeU,  car  il  s'oooupe  toujoim  k  k 
thtreher,  et  n'arrive  jamais  de  le  trouvcr !" 

The  mot  had  true  femine  malice,  but  the  lips  that  spoke  it  were  so 
haadBome,  that  had  e?eQ  poor  Favart  himself,  the  po^te^p^tLraier  who 
composed  operas  and  comedies  while  he  made  m^riogues  and  £ui« 
firekhoheSy  and  dreamed  of  libretti  while  he  whiaked  the  cream  for  a 
supper,  been  within  bearing,  they  wo^  have  taken  the  smart  from  the 
sting,  and,  as  it  was,  the  hit  only  caused  6elats  de  rire,  for  the  slightest 
void  of  those  lips  it  was  the  fashion  through  Paris  just  then  to  bow  to, 
applaiul,  and  re-echo. 

Before  her  psyche,  shrouded  in  cobweb  lace,  powdered  by  Martioi, 
gleaming  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  scented  with  most  delicate  amber, 
making  her  morning  toilette,  and  receiving  her  morning  levee  en  m^me 
temps,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  sat  the  brilliant  satirist  of 
poor  Favart  The  ruelle  was  crowded :  three  marechaux,  De  Richeliea, 
Lowendal,  and  Maurice  de  Saxe ;  a  prince,  De  Soubise;  a  poet,  Claude 
Dorat;  an  abbe,  Voisenon ;  a  centenarian,  Saint- Aulaire ;  peers  uncounted, 
De  Bi^vre,  De  Caylus,  De  Villars,  D'Etissao,  Duras,  lyArgenson— 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  cite  the  whole  head-roll  I — surrounded  and  super- 
intended'her  toilette,  in  a  glittering  cohue  of  courtiers  and  gentlemen. 
Dames  d*atours  (for  she  had  her  maids  of  honour  as  well  as  Marie  Leo- 
linska)  handed  her  her  flacons  of  perfume,  or  her  numberless  billets,  on 
gold  salvers,  chased  by  Bcveil ;  the  ermine  beneath  her  feet,  humbly  sent 
by  the  Russian  ambassador — far  superior  to  what  the  Csarina  sent  to 
Madame  de  Miully — ^had  cost  two  thousand  livres  ;  her  bedroom  outshone 
in  luxury  any  at  Versailles,  Choisy,  or  La  Muette,  its  Venetiaa  glass^ 
its  medallions  of  Fragonard,  its  plaques  of  Sevres,  its  landscapes  of 
"Watteau,  framed  in  the  carved  and  gilded  wainscoting ;  its  Chinese 
lamps,  swinging  by  garknds  of  roses;  its  laughing  Cupids,  buried  under 
flowers,  painted  in  fr^co  above  the  alcove ;  its  hangings  of  velvet,  of  silk,  of 
lace ;  its  caUnets,  its  screens,  its  bonbonnieres,  its  jewel-boxes,  were  costly 
as  those  of  the  Marquises  de  Pompadour  or  De  Prie.  Who  was  she  ?•— 
a  Princess  of  the  Blood,  a  Duchess  of  France,  a  mistress  of  the  King? 
Lords  of  the  chamber  obeyed  her  wishes,  nnnisters  signed  lettres  de 
cachet  at  her  instance;  '^ces  messieurs,"  la  queue  de  la  R^gence,  had 
their  jendezvous  at  her  suppers;  she  had  a  maison  de  plaiutnce  that 
•dipaed  Trianon ;  she  had  f&tes  that  outshone  the  fi^tea  at  Versailles ; 
she  had  a  "  droit  de  ohssse"  in  one  of  the  ro^'al  distncta ;  she  had  the 
first  place  on  the  easels  of  Coypel»  Lancret,  Pater,  Vanloo»  La  Tour  ; 
the  first  place  in  the  butteifiy  odes  of  Cr^billon  le  Gai,  Claude  Dorat» 
Voisenon.  Who  was  she  p — the  Queen  of  France  ?  No  ;  much  more— 
the  Queen  of  Paris!  She  was  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais;  matchless  as 
Claire  Clmron,  beautiful  as  Madeleine  Gaussin,  resistless  as  Sophie  Ar- 
nould^  great  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.     She  was  a  Power  in  France-* 
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for  was  she  not  the  Empress  of  the  Qom^die  ?  If  Madame  Lenormand 
d'Etioles  ruled  the  goyemment  at  Versailles,  Mademoiselle  Tharg^He 
Pumarsais  ruled  the  monde  at  Paris ;  and  if  the  King's  farourite  could 
sign  her  enemies,  hy  a  malin  smile,  to  the  Bastille,  the  Court's  favourite 
could  sign  hers,  by  a  single  frown,  to  For-rEv^ue. 

The  foyer  was  nightly  filled  while  she  played  in  Zatre,  or  PolyeucU, 
or  Les  FoUes  Amoureuses^  with  a  court  of  princes  and  poets,  mar- 
shals and  marquises,  beaux  esprits  and  abb^  galants;  and  grands 
seigneurs  strewed  with  bouquets  the  path  from  her  carriage  to  the 
coulisses ;  bouquets  she  trod  on  with  nonchalant  dignity,  as  though 
flowers  only  bloomed  to  have  the  honour  of  dying  under  her  foot  Louis 
Quinze  smilingly  humoured  her  caprices,  content  to  wait  until  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  play  at  his  private  theatre;  d^kes,  marquises,  viscounts, 
chevaliers,  vied  who  should  ruiM^imself  most  magnificently  and  most 
utterly  for  her  beaux  yeux;  and  lovers  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
flattering,  from  Richelieu,  roi  de  ruelles  et  de  coeurs,  to  Dorat,  poet  of 
boudoir-graces  and  court-Sapphos,  left  the  titled  beauties  of  Versaitles 
for  the  self-crowned  Empress  of  the  Fran9ai8.  She  had  all  Paris  for  her 
claque,  from  Versailles  to  the  Caveau ;  and  siffleurs she  had  none;  for  even 
the  women  she  deposed,  the  actors  she  braved,  the  journalists  she  consigned 
to  For-PEvSque,  dared  not  raise  their  voice  against  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
Une  Reine  de  France  ?  Bah !  Pray  what  could  Marie  Leczinska,  the  pale, 
dull  pietist,  singing  canticles  in  her  private  chapel,  compare  for  power, 
for  sway,  for  courtiers,  for  brilliant  sovereignty,  for  unrivalled  triumph, 
with  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  la  Reine  du  Foyer  ? 

Ravishingly  beautiful  looked  the  matchless  comedienne,  as  she  sat  before 
her  psyche  flashing  oeillades  on  the  brilliant  group  who  crowded  the  ruelle, 
and  made  every  added  aigrette,  every  additional  bouquet  of  the  coiffure, 
every  little  mouche,  every  touch  to  the  already  perfect  toilette,  occasion 
for  flattering  simile  and  soft-breathed  compliment ;  ravishingly  beautiful, 
as  she  laughed  at  Maurice  de  Saxe,  or  made  a  disdainful  moue  at  an  im- 
promptu couplet  of  Dorat's,  or  gave  a  blow  of  her  fan  to  Richelieu,  or  asked 
Saint- Aulaire  what  he  thought  of  Vanloo's  portrait  of  her  as  Bodugune  ; 
ravishingly  beautiful,  with  her  charms  that  disdained  alike  rouge  and  mar6- 
chale  powder,  and  were  matchless  by  force  of  their  own  colouring,  form, 
and  voluptuous  languor,  when,  her  toilette  finished,  followed  by  her  glitter- 
ing crowd,  she  let  Richelieu  lead  her  to  his  carriage.  There  was  a  review 
of  troops  on  the  plain  at  Sablons  that  morning,  a  ^te  afterwards,  at  which 
she  would  be  queen,  surrounded  by  the  most  brilliant  staff  of  an  army  of 
Noblesse,  and  Richelieu  was  at  that  moment  the  most  favoured  of  her  troop 
of  lovers.  M.  le  Due,  as  every  one  knows,  never  sued  at  court  or  coulisse 
in  vain,  and  the  love  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  though  perhaps  with  a 
stronger  touch  of  romance  in  it  than  was  of^n  found  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  foyer,  was,  like  the  love  of  her  time  and  her  class,  as  inconstant 
and  volage,  now  settling  here,  now  lighting  there,  as  any  butterfly  that 
fluttered  among  the  limes  at  Trianon.  Did  not  the  jest-loving  parterre 
ever  salute  with  gay  laughter  two  lines  in  a  bagatelle-comedy  of  the 
hour— 

Oui  1' Amour  papillonne,  sans  entraves,  i  son  gr^; 
Charg^  longtemps  de  fers,  de  sole  m^me,  il  mourrait ! — 
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when  spoken  by  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais — laughter  that  hailed  her  as  head- 
priestess  of  her  pleasant  creed,  in  a  city  and  a  century  where  the  creed 
was  unirersal  ? 

"  Ah,  bonjonr !  You  hare  not  seen  her  before,  have  you,  semi-Eng- 
Kshman  ?  You  have  found  nothing  like  her  in  the  foggy  isles,  I  wager 
you  fifty  louis  !**  cried  one  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais's  court,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Thorilliere,  meeting  a  friend  of  his  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  only 
the  day  before,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Tallemont  des  R6aux,  as  Richelieu  s 
cort^l^e  rolled  away,  and  the  Marquis  crossed  to  his  own  carriage. 

"  Her?  Whom  ?  I  have  not  been  in  Paris  for  six  years,  you  know. 
What  can  I  tell  of  its  idols,  as  I  remember  of  old  that  they  change  every 
hour?" 

''True!  but,  bon  Dieu!  not  to  know  la  Dumarsws!  What  it  must 
be  to  have  been  buried  in  those  benightea  Britannic  Isles !  Did  you  not 
see  her  in  RicheKeu's  carriage?" 

''No.  I  saw  a  carriage  driving  off  with  such  an  escort  and  sudi  fracas, 
that  I  thought  it  could  belong  to  nobody  less  than  to  Madame  Lenormand 
d'Etioles;  but  I  did  not  observe  it  any  further.  Who  is  this  beauty  I 
ought  to  have  seen  ?" 

''  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  for  whom  we  are  all  ruining  ourselves,  du  meil- 
lenr  gr^  du  monde,  and  for  whom  you  will  do  the  same  when  you  have 
been  once  to  the  Fran^ais;  that  is,  if  you  have  the  bonne  fortune  to 
attract  her  eyes  and  please  her  fancy,  which  you  may  do,  for  the  fogs 
have  ag^reed  with  you,  Leon ! — I  should  not  wonder  if  you  become  the 
fashion,  and  set  the  women  raving  of  you  as  '  leur  zer  zevalier !' " 

'*  Bien  oblig^  for  the  prophecy,  but  I  shall  not  stay  long  enough  to 
fulfil  it,  and  steal  your  myrtle  crowns,  mon  cher.  1  leave  again  to- 
morrow. 

**  Leave  f  Sapristi !  See  what  it  is  to  have  become  half  English,  and 
imbibed  a  taste  for  spleen  and  solitude !  Have  you  written  another  satire, 
or  have  you  learned  such  barbarism  as  to  dislike  Paris?" 

"  Neither ;  but  I  leave  for  Lorraine  to-morrow.  It  is  five  years  since 
I  saw  my  old  pine-woods." 

"  Dame !  it  is  ten  since  I  saw  the  wilds  of  Bretagne,  and  I  will  take 
good  care  it  shall  be  a  hundred  before  I  see  them  again.  Hors  de  Paris, 
e'est  hors  du  monde.  Come  with  me  to  la  Dumarsais's  petit  souper  to- 
night, and  you  will  soon  change  your  mind." 

"  My  good  Armand,  you  have  not  been  an  exile,  as  I  have;  you  little 
know  how  I  long  for  the  very  scent  of  the  leaves,  the  very  smell  of  the 
earth  at  Grande- Charmille!  But  bah !  I  talk  in  Hebrew  to  you.  You 
have  been  lounging  away  your  days  in  titled  beauties*  petits  salons, 
making  butterfly  verses,  learning  their  broidery,  their  lisp,  and  their  per- 
fumes, talking  to  their  parrots,  and  using  their  cosm^tiques,  till  you  care 
for  no  air  but  what  is  musk-scented !  But  what  of  this  Dumarsais  of 
yours — does  she  equal  Lecouvreur  ?" 

"Eclipses  her! — with  Paris  as  with  Maurice  de  Saxe.  Tharg^lie 
Dumarsais  is  superb,  mon  cher — unequalled,  unrivalled !  We  have  had 
nothing  like  her  for  beauty,  for  grace,  for  talent,  nor,  pardieu  I  for  extra- 
vagance !  She  ruined  me  last  year  in  a  couple  of  months.  Richelieu  is 
in  favour  just  now — with  what  woman  is  he  not,  le  maudit  conreur  de 
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rselles  ?  Tbaifp^lie  U  very  fond  of  the  manhak  of  France !  Saze  is  fet« 
tered  to  her  hand  and  foot,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Beaillcuft  hates  her  as  ran- 
corously  as  she  does  Adrienne.  Come  and  see  her  play  JBhedte  to-night, 
and  you  will  renounce  Lortaioeu  I  iviU  take  you  to  sapper  with  her 
afterwards;  she  will  permit  any  friend  of  mine  entry — pour  notre  aneiea 
amouj ! — «iid  ^n,  generous  man  that  I  am,  I  shall  have  put  you  en 
chemin  to  sun  youiself  in  her  smiles  and  ingratiate  yourself  in  her  favour* 
Don't  give  me  too  mudk  eredit  for  the  virtue  though,  for  I  eoafess  I 
should  like  to  see  Richelieu  supplanted." 

"  Does  his  reign  threaten  to  last  long,  then  ?** 

The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  his  hadine  an  expres- 
sive whisk. 

'<  Mon  cher,  Dieu  salt !  we  are  not  prophets  in  Paris.  It  would  he 
as  easy  to  say  where  that  girouette  may  have  veered  to-morrow,  as  to 
predict  where  la  Dumarsais's  love  may  have  lighted  ere  a  month !  Where 
are  you  going,  may  I  ask?*' 

« To  see  Lucille  de  VerdreuiL  I  knew  her  at  Lun^ville ;  she  and 
Madame  de  Boufflers  were  warm  friends  till  Stanislaus,  I  believe,  found 
Lucille's  eyes  lovelier  than  Madame  la  Marquise  deemed  fit,  and  then, 
they  quarrelled,  as  women  ever  do,  with  virulence  in  exaet  proportion  to 
the  ardour  of  their  friendship." 

^'  As  the  women  quarrel  at  Choisy  for  »otre  maitre!  They'll  he  fneods 
i^^n  when  both  have  lost  the  game,  like  Louise  de  Mailly  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Ch^teauroux.  Pauvre  duchesse !  Fitz- James  and  Maurepas, 
ChAtillon  and  Bouillon,  Rochefoucauld  and  le  Pere  P^russot,  all  tog^thei^ 
were  too  strong  for  her.  All  the  gossip  of  that  Meta  a&ir  reached  you 
aeross  the  water,  I  suppose?  ThoM  pestes  de  J^ites !  if  they  want  him 
to  be  their  roi  tres-chrltien,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  worship  of  CupidoBy 
they  will  hove  to  pull  down  all  the  stones  of  La  Muetteaad  the  Pare  aux 
Cem !  What  good  is  it  to  kill  (me  poor  woman  when  women  are  as 
plentiful  as  roses  at  VersaiUM  ?  Entrez  1  let  me  drive  you  to  Madame 
de  Vaudreuil;  if  she  do  not  convert  you  from  your  foncy  for  Lorraine 
this  morning,  Thargelie  Dumarsais  will  to-night." 

'*  Mon  zer  zevaher,  Paris  est  adorable  I  Vous  n'^tes  pas  se'ieux  en  voulant 
le  qukteff>  I'en  suis  siire !"  eried  the  Comtesse  de  Vaudreuil,  in  the  pretty 
lisp  of  tlM  day,  a  charming  little  blonde^  patched  and  powdered,  nestled 
in  a  chair  before  a  fire  of  perfumed  wood,  teasing  her  monkey  Zulme 
with  a  fon  of  Pater's^  and  giving  a  pretty  little  sign  of  contempt  and  dis- 
he^ef  with  some  sprays  c^  jessamine  employed  in  the  ehastisement  of 
offenders  more  reapoosiblie  and  quite  as  audacious  as  Zulm4. 

Her  eooapanion,  her  *'  aer  zeralier,"  was  a  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty,  with  a  countenance  frank,  engaging,  nobly  oaet,  for  more  serious^ 
foff  more  thoughtful  in  itsezpressieii,  th^  was  oft«i  seen  in  that  hiughing 
and  moqueur  age.  Exiled  when  a  mere  boy  for  a  satirical  pamphlet 
which  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  ceaseur  royal,  and  might  have  ooet 
him  the  Bastiye  birt  for  intercessson  from  Lun^ville,  he  had  passed  his 
youth  leas  an  pleasuie  than  in  llkose  phibsophical  and  political  prohUms 
then  heginaing  to  agitate  a  fow  minds ;  which  were  developed  kter  on  m 
the  ''J&aeyelop^die,"  kter  still  in  the  Assemhl6o  Natiooale.  Voltaire  and 
BelvatiiM  had  spokea  weU  ol  him  at  Madame  de  Geo&in's;  Claudine  de 
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Temeuk  hid  iniiodiieed  him  the  night  belor*  ia  her  bnUi«nt  salons;  die 
TCteran  FettteneUe  had  said  to  him,  ^  Monsiesr,  cetnoie  oensenr  royal  je 
ivfusai  moQ  afiprobalioa  4  votre  hvocbure ;  eomne  hoaime  libre  je  ▼o«hi 
en  felieite'' — a  speech  tottt-^-£ut  FonteneUe!— all  thett  mmnAe  was  ftre- 
pared  to  reeeiTe  hin  well,  the  jouag  Chevalier  de  TaUemont  might 
make  a  felidtoas  d^but  in  Paris  if  he  chose,  with  the  romanoe  of  hk 
e^le  about  hiro,  and  Madame  de  Yaudreuil  smiled  kindly  on  him. 

''  La  eampagne?  Quelle  idee !"  she  cried ;  ''  the  oonotry  is  all  very 
charming  in  eclogues  and  pastorals^  but  o«t  of  them  it  is  a  desert  of 
ennui !  What  can  you  mean,  L^oo,  by  leaving  Paris  to-morrow?  Ah, 
■k^hant,  there  must  be  something  desaous  les  cartes,  seme  lore  besides 
that  of  the  Lorraine  woods  I" 

'^  Madame,  is  there  not  my  £ather  f '* 

"  Bacb  zoU  !  But  at  yomr  age,  men  ami,  men  are  do4  so  filial.  There 
is  some  other  reason — but  what  ?  Any  love  you  had  there  five  yean 
ago  has*  hardly  any  attractions  now.  Five  years !  Ma  foi,  five  months 
is  an  eternity  that  kills  the  warmest  passion  !" 

'*  May  there  not  be  some  love,  roadame,  that  time  only  strengthens  ?" 

**  I  never  heard  of  it  if  there  be.  It  would  be  a  very  dreary  affair,  I 
should  fancy,  smouldering,  smouldering  on  and  on  like  an  ill-lit  fire. 
Nobody  would  thank  you  for  it^  men  cher,  here  I  Come,  what  is  your 
■ecret?     TeU  it  me." 

L^oo  de  TallemoBt  smiled;  the  smile  of  a  man  who  has  happy 
thoughts,  and  b  indifferent  to  ridicule. 

^Madame,  on  n'a  rien  k  voos  refuser!  My  secret?  It  is  a  very 
ample  one.  The  greatest  pang  of  my  enforced  exile  was  the  parting 
from  one  I  loved;  the  greateet  joy  of  my  retnrn  is  that  I  retom 
toher.'* 

*'Boci  DLenl  comme  c'est  dr61e!  Here  is  a  man  talking  to  me 
of  kwc,  and  of  a  k)vo  not  Mt  for  fne  /"  thought  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
giving  him  a  soft  glance  of  her  beautiful  blue  eyes.  *^  You  are  a  very 
strange  man«  You  have  lived  out  of  France  till  you  have  grown 
wretchedly  serious  and  eccentric.  Loved  this  woman  for  five  years? 
L^OB !  L60B 1  vena  me  faites  dts  contes  blens.  Who  is  she,  this  en- 
diantresB  ?     She  naust  have  some  mysterioas  magic.     Tell  me — epick  P 

^  She  is  no  enchantress,  madame,  and  she  has  no  magic  save  the  simple 
one  of  having  ever  been  very  dear  to  me.  We  grew  up  together  at 
Grande  Cluurmille ;  ^  was  the  orphan  niece  of  the  car^  a  fond,  innocent, 
knghing  ch^d,  fresh  and  kit,  and  as  untouched  by  a  breath  of  impure  asr 
as  any  of  the  violets  in  the  valley.  She  was  scaveety  out  of  the  years  d 
childhood  when  I  left  her,  with  beauty  whose  sweetest  grace  of  all  was 
its  own  anoonsoiousness.  Through  my  five  long  years  of  exile  I  have  re- 
membered Favette  as  I  saw  her  laat  under  the  elm-boughs  in  the  summer 
hght,  her  eyes  dim  with  the  tears  of  our  parting,  her  yocing  heart  heavkig 
with  its  first  gnef.  I  have  k>ved  her  too  well  for  others  to  have  power  to 
efikce  or  to  supplant  her;  of  her  oidy  k^ive  I  thooght,  of  her  only  I  have 
dreamed,  holding  her  hut  the  dearer  as  the  years  grew  futther  from  the 
hour  of  our  separation.  Bearer  to  the  hour  of  our  reunioB.  I  have  heard 
no  word  of  her  since  we  parted  ;  but  of  what  value  is  love  without  trvat 
and  fida%  m  trial?    The  beauty  of  her  chikihood  BMy  httve  merged 
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into  the  beauty  of  womanhood,  but  I  fear  no  other  change  in  Favette. 
As  we  parted  so  we  rowed  to  meet,  and  I  believe  in  her  love  as  in  my 
own.  I  know  that  I  shall  find  my  Lorraine  violet  without  stain  or  soil. 
Madame,  Favette  is  still  dearer  to  me  now,  Heaven  help  me,  than  five 
years  ago.  Five  years — five  years— true  !  it  «f  an  eternity  !  Yet  the 
bitterness  of  the  past  has  faded  for  ever  from  me  now,  and  I  only  see — 
the  future  r 

Madame  de  Yaudreuil  listened  in  silence ;  his  words  stirred  in  her 
chords  long  untouched,  never  heard  amidst  the  mots,  the  madrigals,  the 
laughter  of  her  world  of  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Choisy.  She  struck  him 
a  little  blow  with  her  jessamine-sprays,  with  a  mist  gathering  over  her 
lovely  blue  eyes. 

*'  Hush,  hush,  L4on !  you  speak  in  a  tongue  unknown  here.  A  word 
of  the  heart  amongst  us  sounds  a  word  of  a  Gaulois  out  of  fashion- 
forbidden !" 


HI. 

MIDKIGHT. 

The  Franks  was  crowded.  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  great  in  Elecire, 
Chimeney  Ines,  as  in  '^  Ninette  a  la  Cour,"  "Les  Aloissonnenrs,*'  or 
^^  Annette  etLubin,"  was  playing  in  '*  Ph^dre."  Louis  Quinze  was  present, 
with  all  the  powdered  marquises,  the  titled  beaux  esprits,  the  glittering 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  of  Versailles ;  but  no  presence  stayed  the  shout 
of  adoration  with  which  the  parterre  welcomed  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and 
Louis  le  Bien-aim6  (des  femmes!)  himself  added  his  royal  quota  to 
the  ovation,  and  threw  at  her  feet  a  diamond,  superb  as  any  in  his  regalia. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  Roi  tr^-chr6tien  was  growing  envious  of 
his  favourite's  favour  with  la  Dumarsais,  and  would,  ere  bng,  supersede 
him. 

The  foyer  was  filled  with  princes  of  the  blood,  marshals  of  France, 
dukes,  marquises,  the  ^lite  of  her  troop  of  lovers ;  lords  and  gentlemen 
crowded  the  passages,  flinging  their  bouquets  for  her  carpet  as  sne  passed; 
and  poor  scholars,  young  poets,  youths  without  a  sou — amongst  them 
Diderot,  Gilbert,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau — pressed  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  by  the  light  of  the  links,  of  this  beauty,  on  which  only  the  eyes 
of  grands  seigneurs  who  could  dress  Cupidon  in  a  court  habit  parfile  d'or 
were  allowed  to  gaze  closely,  as  she  left  the  Fran^ais,  after  her  unmatched 
and  uninterrupted  triumphs,  and  went  to  her  carriage  with  Richelieu. 
The  suppers  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais  were  renowned  tlurough  Paris;  they 
equalled  in  magnificence  the  suppers  sous  la  Regence,  rivalled  them  for 
licence,  and  surpassed  them  for  wit.  All  the  world  might  flock  to  her 
fites,  where  she  undisguisedly  sought  to  surpass  the  lavishness  of  Ver- 
sailles, even  by  having  showers  of  silver  flung  from  her  windows  to  the 
people  in  the  streets  below ;  but  to  her  soupers  k  huis  dos  only  a  chosen 
few  were  admitted,  and  men  would  speak  of  having  supped  with  la 
Dumarsais  as  boastfully  as  women  of  having  supped  with  the  King  at 
Choisy. 

**  What  you  have  lost  in  not  seeing  her  play  JBhedre  !   Helv^tiut  would 
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have  excused  you  ;  all  the  wit  of  his  salons  is  not  worth  one  glance  at  la 
Dumarsais.  Mon  ami !  you  will  he  converted  to  Paris  when  once  you 
have  seen  her,"  said  the  Blarquis  de  la  Thorilli^,  as  his  carriage  stopped 
in  the  ChausA^e  d^Antin. 

L6on  de  Tallemont  laughed,  and  thought  of  the  eyes  that  would 
brighten  at  his  glance,  and  the  heart  that  would  beat  agamst  his  own  once 
more  under  the  vine  shadows  of  Lorraine.  No  new  magic,  however 
seductive,  should  have  strength  to  shake  his  allegiance  to  that  Memory  : 
and,  true  to  his  violet  in  Lorraine,  he  defied  the  Queen  of  the  Foyer. 

**  We  are  late,  but  that  is  always  a  more  pardonable  fault  than  to  be 
too  early,"  said  the  Marquis,  as  they  were  ushered  across  the  vestibule, 
through  several  salons,  into  the  supper- room,  hung  with  rich  tapestries  of 
"  Les  Nymphes  au  Bain,"  '*  Diane  Chasseresse,"  and  ^'Apollon  et 
Daphn6  ;*'  with  gilded  consoles,  and  rosewood  buffets,  enamelled  with 
medallion  groups,  and  crowded  with  Sevres  and  porcelaine  de  Saxe, 
while  Venetian  mirrors  at  each  end  of  the  salle  reflected  the  table,  with 
its  wines,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  its  gold  dishes  and  Bohemian  glass. 
The  air  was  heavily  perfumed,  and  vibrating  with  laughter.  The  guests 
were  Richelieu,  Bi^vre,  Saxe,  D'Etissac,  Montcrif,  and  lovely  Marie  Ca- 
margo,  that  queen  of  the  coulisses  who  introduced  the  '*  jupons  courts," 
and  upheld  her  innovation  so  staunchly  amidst  the  outcries  of  scanda- 
lised Jansenists  and  journalists.  But  even  Marie  Camargo  herself  paled 
— and  would  have  paled  even  had  she  been,  what  she  was  not,  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  youth — before  the  superb  beauty,  the  languid  voluptuousness, 
the  svelte,  sensuous  grace,  the  Southern  eyes,  the  fiiU  lips,  like  the  open 
leaves  of  a  damask  rose,  melting  yet  moqueur,  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  notorious  woman  of  a  day  in  which  beauty  and  notoriety  were  rife, 
the  woman  with  the  diamond  of  Louis  Quinze  sparkling  in  the  light  upon 
her  bosom,  whom  Versailles  and  Paris  hailed  as  Tharg61ie  Dumarsais. 

The  air,  scented  with  amber,  rang  with  laughter,  and  the  gay  echoes  of 
a  stanza  of  Dorat's,  chanted  by  Marie  Camargo,  the  *'  Cupids  and  Bac- 
chantes," painted  in  the  plaques  of  Sevres,  seemed  to  laugh  in  sympathy 
with  the  revel  over  which  they  presided;  the  light  flashed  on  the  Kings 
diamond,  to  which  Richelieu  pointed,  with  a  mechant  mot ;  for  the  Marshal 
was  getting  tired  of  his  own  reign,  and  son  maitre  might  pay  his  court 
when  he  would.  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  more  beautiful  still  at  her  petit 
souper  than  at  her  petit  lever,  with  her  witching  abandon,  her  dishe- 
velled hair  crowned  with  roses,  true  flowers  of  V^nus  that  might  have 
crowned  Aspasia,  looked  up  laughingly  as  her  lacqueys  ushered  in  le 
Marquis  de  la  Thorilliere  and  le  Chevalier  de  Tallemont. 

"  M.  le  Marquis,"  cried  the  actress,  "  you  are  late !  It  is  an  imperti- 
nence forbidden  at  my  court  I  shall  sup  in  future  a  porte  ferm^e,  like 
the  Regent;  then  all  you  late-comers " 

Throufi;fa  the  scented  ur,  through  the  echoing  laughter,  stopping  her 
own  words,  broke  a  startled  bitter  cry : 

«  Mon  Dteu,  c'est  Faveite  /" 

Tharg^lie  Dumarsais  shrank  back  in  her  rose  velvet  fiiuteuil  as  though 
the  blow  of  a  dagger  had  struck  her;  the  colour  fled  from  her  lips,  and 
underneath  the  delicate  rouge  on  her  cheeks ;  her  hand  trembliKi  as  it 
grasped  the  King's  aigrettet 
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*^  Faviette— Fav<ette !     Qu  m'appeile  taom  P' 

It  waf  a  forgotten  name,  tiM  name  of  a  bygona  VHe,  diat  Mi  on  her 
car  witk  a  strange  fiuniliar  chiine,  breatang  m  on  tke  wit,  the  tieenoe^ 
the  laughter  of  her  midnight  supper,  as  the  subdued  and  monnrful  earilloo 
of  Tetper  belk  migiit  fall  upon  the  wild  refrains  and  noisy  diansoiis  h. 
hem  of  baccbanaKan  melody. 

A  surprised  sileoee  fell  upon  the  group,  the  knrghter  hashed,  tiie  voices 
stopped ;  it  was  a  strange  interruption  for  a  souper  de  minuit.  Thargelie 
Dumarsais  isTohmtarily  rose,  het  lipe  white,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  hand 
clasped  convulaTely  on  die  King's  (Haroond,  A  vagne,  speec^iless  terror 
held  mastery  over  her,  an  awe  she  could  not  shake  off  had  fastened  upon 
hm*,  as  though  the  dead  had  risen  from  their  g^ves,  and  oome  Uiither  to 
rebuke  her  for  die  past  forgotten,  the  innocenoe  lost  The  roses  in  her 
hair,  the  flowers  of  revel,  toadied  a  cheek  blandied  as  though  she  beheld 
some  unearthly  thing,  and  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  royal  jewel  shook 
and  trembled. 

^*  Favette  ?  Favette  ?  It  is  so  many  years  since  I  heard  diat  name ! 
L^on — mon  EHeu  !  is  it  ^fou  f* 

Her  guests  sat  silent  still,  comprehendine^  nothing  of  this  single  name 
which  had  such  power  to  more  and  startle  her.  Richelieu  alone,  leanings 
hack  in  his  chair,  leisurely  picked  oat  one  of  his  cerises  k  Teau-de-vie,  and 
waited  as  a  man  waits  for  the  next  scene  at  a  theatre : 

**  Is  it  an  unexpected  tragedy,  or  an  arranged  comedy,  ma  ch^  ? 
Oaght  one  to  cry  or  to  laugh  ?     Give  me  the  mot  d'ordre !" 

His  words  broke  the  spell,  and  called  Thargelie  Dumarsais  back  to  the 
world  about  her.  Actress  by  metier  and  by  nature,  she  rallied  with  a 
langh,  putting  out  her  jewelled  hand  with  a  languid  giance  from  her  loog 
ahxKiiid-shaped  eyes. 

*^  Un  ami  d'en^uiee,  umh  cher  Due — c'est  tout !  Ah,  Monneur  de 
Talleniont,  what  a  strange  rencontre!  Monsieur  de  la  Thorilliere  little 
guessed  he  was  bringing  you  to  an  old  friend.  When  did  you  come  to 
Paris?  I  scarcely  knew  you  at  the  first  moment ;  you  have  so  long  been 
an  exile,  one  may  paidoaably  be  startled  by  your  apparition,  and  take  you 
for  a  ghost !  I  suppose  you  never  dreamed  «f  meeting  Favette  Fontanie 
under  my  nom  de  ihektn?  Ah !  how  we  change,  do  we  not  ?  Time  is 
so  short,  we  have  no  time  to  stand  §till !  Marie,  ma  chere,  give  Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier  a  seat  beside  you — il  ne  pent  kitre  mieux  plao6I" 

L^on  de  Tallemont  heard  not  a  word  that  she  spoke ;  he  steod  like  a 
man  stunned  and  paralysed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  blew,  his  head 
bowed,  a  mortal  pallor  changing  his  face  to  the  hues  of  death,  the 
features  that  were  a  moment  before  bright,  laughing,  and  careless,  now 
set  m  mute  and  rigid  anguish. 

"Favette!  Favette!'*  he  murmured,  hoarsely,  in  tiie  vague  dreanij 
agony  with  which  a  man  calls  wiklly  and  futilely  on  the  beloved  dead  to 
come  back  to  him  from  the  silence  and  horror  of  the  grave. 

"  Peste,  mignonne!"  laughed  Richelieu.  **  This  cast-off  lover  aeems  a 
stniige  ^low !  Does  he  not  know  that  absent  people  hanre  nerer  the 
preaumptioa  to  dream  of  keepmg  their  places,  but  learn  to  give  theua 
graciously  upl — shaU  i  teadi  him  the  lesson  ?  If  he  have  Ins  sixteen 
quarterings,  a  prick  of  my  sword  will  soon  pumsb  his  impudenee  V* 

The  jeer  fell  unheeded  on  L^n  de  Tallemont's  ear ;  had  he  heard  it, 
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ihe  flippant  sneer  would  have  had  no  power  to  tting  him  ^en.  Regard* 
less  of  the  men  around  the  Mpper^t^hie,  he  grasped  Thsrg^lie  Dumar* 
sab's  hands  in  his,  and  looked  down  into  her  ejes.  ^'Thn  is  how  we 
ineet?~H«aven  hdp  me  T 

She  shrank  away  firoro  his  glanee,  t^rified,  Ae  searee  knew  why,  at 
the  mute  anguish  upon  his  feee.  Perhaps  for  a  moment  she  fvaiised  how 
utterly  she  had  abused  the  love  and  wreek«d  the  life  of  this  man  ;  per- 
haps with  his  voice  casM  hack  to  her  thronging  thoughts  of  guileless 
days,  memories  ringing  through  the  haae  of  years,  as  distsnt  earilkms 
ring  over  the  wmter  from  lands  we  have  <|«itted,  reaching  us  when  we 
have  floated  far  away  out  to  sea — memories  of  an  innoeent  and  un- 
troubled li£s,  when  she  had  watched  the  woodland  flowers  open  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  brooks  murmuring  over  the 
violet  roots,  and  heard  the  sweet  eveorng  song  of  the  binis  rise  to 
heaven  under  the  deep  vine  shadows  of  Lorraine.  One  moment  she  was 
silent,  her  eyes  falling,  troubled  and  guilty,  beneath  his  gaae ;  then  she 
looked  up,  laughiag  g^ly^  and  flashhag  on  him  her  languid  lustrous 
glance. 

^*  Mais  eomme  voos  avez  Fair  h6b^^ !  Did  nobody  ever  tell  you,  then, 
monsieur,  how  Madame  de  la  Vrilliere  carried  me  ofi*  from  Lorraine, 
pleased  with  my  beaux  yeux,  and  brought  me  in  her  train  to  Paris,  till, 
when  Favette  Fontanie  was  tired  of  being  petted  like  the  spaniel,  the 
monkey,  and  the  parrot,  she  broke  away  from  Madame  la  Marquise,  and 
made,  after  a  little  probation  at  the  Foire  St.  Laurent,  her  d^but  at  the 
Frao^aii  as  Tharg^ie  Dumarsais?  Alk>ns  done!  have  I  lost  my  beauty, 
that  you  look  at  me  thus?  You  should  be  reminding  me  of  the  proverb, 
*  On  revient  toujours  k  ses  premiers  amours  T  Surely,  Tharg^lie  Du- 
marsais will  be  as  attractive  to  teach  such  a  lesson  to  as  that  petite 
paysanae,  FaTctte,  used  to  be— qu'en  pensez-vous,  M.  le  Due  ?  Bah, 
L^on !  poorquoi  oet  air  triste  ?  Can  I  not  love  you  as  well  again  in 
Paris  as  I  once  k>ved  you  at  Grande  Charmtlle?  And — who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  I  will  !*' 

She  leaned  towards  him;  her  breath  fanning  his  cheek,  her  scented 
hair  brushing  his  lips,  her  lustrous  eye  meeting  his  with  eloquent  mean* 
ing,  her  lips  parted  with  the  resistless  witchery  of  that  melting  and 
seductive  sourire  d'amour  to  which  they  were  so  admirably  trained.  He 
gazed  down  on  her,  breathless,  silence-stricken — gazed  down  on  the 
beauts  du  diable  to  which  the  innocent  loveliness  of  his  Lorraine  flower 
had  changed.  Was  this  woman,  with  the  rouge  upon  her  cheeks,  the 
crimson  roses  in  her  hair,  the  mocking  light  in  her  eyes,  the  wicked 
laugh  on  her  lips,  the  diamond  glittering  like  a  serpent's  eye  in  her 
bosom — was  she  the  guileless  child  he  had  left  weeping,  on  the  broken 
steps  of  the  fountain,  tears  as  pure  as  the  dew  in  the  violet-bells ;  with 
the  summer  sunlight  streaming  round  her,  and  no  shade  on  her  young 
brow  darker  than  the  fleeting  shadow  flung  from  above  by  the  vine- 
leaves  P     An  anguished  cry  broke  once  more  from  his  lips: 

*'  Would  to  God  I  had  died  before  I  had  met  thee  thus  !" 

Then  he  lifted  his  head,  with  a  bitter,  disdainful  smile  upon  his  face — 
a  smile  that  touched  and  vaguely  terrified  all  those  who  saw  it — the 
amile  of  a  breaking  heart. 

**  Mademoiselle,  I  thank  you  for  your  proffered  love,  but  /  am  frtith* 
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ful.  I  loved  but  one,  and  I  have  lost  her;  Favette  is  dead !  I  know 
nothing  of  Tharg^lie  Dumarsais,  the  Courtesan !" 

He  bowed  low  to  her  and  left  her,  never  to  see  her  face  again.  A 
silence  fell  on  those  he  had  quitted,  even  upon  Richelieu ;  perhaps  even 
they  realised  that  all  beauty,  faith,  and  joy  were  stricken  from  this  man's 
life ;  and — ^reality  of  feeling  was  an  exile  so  universally  banished  from  the 
gay  salons  of  the  Dix-huitidme  Siecle,  that  its  intrusion  might  well  awe 
them  as  by  the  unwonted  presence  of  some  ghostly  visitant.  Tharg^lie 
Dumarisais  sat  silent — her  thoughts  had  flown  away  once  more  from  her 
brilliant  salle  de  souper  to  the  fountain  at  Grande  Charmille ;  she  was 
seeing  the  dragon-flies  flutter  among  the  elm-boughs,  and  the  water  ripple 
over  the  wild  thyme  ;  she  was  feeling  the  old  priest*s  good-night  kiss  upon 
her  brow,  and  her  own  hymn  rise  and  mingle  with  the  chant  of  the  vesper 
choir ;  she  was  hearing  the  song  of  the  forest  birds  echo  in  the  Lorraine 
woods,  and  a  fond  voice  whisper  to  her,  **  Fear  not,  Favette ! — we  shall 
meet  as  we  part !" 

Richelieu  took  up  his  Dresden  saucer  of  cerises  with  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

*^  Voila  un  drdle ! — this  fellow  takes  things  seriously.  The  deuce, 
what  fools  there  are  in  this  world !  It  will  be  a  charming  little  story  for 
Versailles.  Dieu  I  how  Louis  will  laugh  when  I  tell  it  him !  I  fear 
though,  ma  ch^rie,  that  the  '  friend  of  your  childhood'  will  make  you 
lose  your  reputation  by  his  impolite  epithets !" 

<*  When  one  has  nothing,  one  can  lose  nothing — eh,  ma  chere  ?" 
laughed  Marie  Camargo.  *'  Monsieur  le  Due,  she  does  not  hear  us '' 

^*  No,  I'infid^le !"  cried  Richelieu.  **  Mademoiselle !  I  see  plainly  you 
love  this  rude  lover  of  bygone  days  better  than  you  do  us ! — is  it  not  the 
truth  F" 

*'  Chut !  nobody  asks  for  truths  in  a  polite  age !"  laughed  Tharg^lie 
Dumarsais,  shaking  off  unwelcome  memories  once  for  all,  and  looking 
down  at  the  King's  diamond  gleaming  in  the  light — the  diamond  that 
prophesied  to  her  the  triumph  of  the  King's  love. 

*<  Naturally,"  added  La  Camargo.  ^<  Mon  amie,  I  shall  die  with 
envy  of  your  glorious  diamond.     Dieu !  comme  il  brille !" 
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XV. 

HOW  XB.  PITT  TBIUKPHED  OTEB  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

Aftbb-dinnbb  speecbefl  at  grand  oirio  entertainments  had 
not  yet  come  into  fashion.  Consequently^  the  only  healths  dnmk 
on  the  present  occasion  were  those  already  recordea. 

The  repast  oyer,  and  grace  said  by  the  chaplain,  their  majesties 
and  the  royal  party  immediately  arose,  and  proceeded  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  with 
the  shenfis,  the  recorder,  and  some  others,  were  in  waiting  to 
reoeiye  them. 

The  kin^  was  in  high  ^ood  humour,  and  called  out  in  a  cheerful 
tone  to  Sir  Gresham,  ^^A  yery  sumptuous  entertainment  you 
have  given  us,  my  Lord  Mayor — very  sumptuous  indeed  I  Always 
fiunous  for  hospitality  in  the  City  I  Determined  to  keep  up  your 
charter,  eh?" 

"  We  try  to  do^  sir,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor,  bowing;  "  and  it 
gratifies  me  exceedingly,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  gratify  in  an  equal 
degree  all  those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  to  learn  that  our  e£K>rt8 
to  please  your  majesty  and  your  gracious  consort  have  been  sue- 
oessfuL" 

<< Couldn't  be  better!  couldn't  be  better!"  cried  the  king. 
^'  Don't  you  think  |o,  Charlotte,  eh?"  he  added,  to  the  queen,  who 
smilingly  assented.  ^^  Must  have''  cost  a  vast  deal,  though.  Pity 
to  waste  so  much  on  a  single  entertainment." 

^^  Pardon  me,  sir.  We  cannot  do  too  much  to  evince  our  grati- 
tude for  the  honour  and  happiness  conferred  ijpon  us  by  this  visit. 
The  city  of  London  is  rich,  and  can  well  afiord  what  it  has  now 
done;  but  your  majesty  may  rest  assured  it  would  gladly  ex- 
pend ten  times  the  amount  to  prove  its  unalterable*  attachment  to 
jour  royal  person,  and  its  zeal  for  your  government." 

**  Good — ^very  ffood.  I  thank  you  sincerely,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
and  make  no  doubt  your  loyal  sentiments  are  shared  by  all  your 
iellow-citizens.  In  my  turn  let  me  say — and  I  beg  you  to  repeat 
my  words — that  the  scene  I  have  just  witnessed  in  your  noble  hall 
has  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  me.    Those 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
VOL.  U.  2  A 
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enthusiastic  demonstrations  went  to  my  heart.  I  trust  they  are 
not  wholly  unmerited.  Since  I  have  assumed  the  crown,  it  has 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  my  aim  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  neligioQ,  the  laws,  end  liberties  of  my  people." 

*^  Happy  are  your  subjects  in  possessing  such  a  ruler,"  replied 
the  Lora  Mayor.     ^I  AeM  not  fail  to  repeat  the  gracious  ex* 

Eressions  that  have  fallen  from  your  majesty's  lips,  and  I  well 
now  from  the  feelings  they  excite  in  my  own  breast  what  will  be 
their  effect  on  others." 

"  Apropos  of  this  grand  eatertainmant,"  said  the  king.  '^  Am 
I  right  in  supposing  that  the  expense  of  it  is  defrayed  by  the 
City,  and  not  out  of  your  lordship«  pnvate  purse?" 

"  Your  majesty  is  quite  right.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  City. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  the  inaugural  banquet  is  given  jointly  by 
die  Lord  Movor  for  the  time  being  and  ihe  shenfib,  Mjod  may  be 
putdown  at  tnice  thousand  pounds^  of  wfakh  the  cUef  magistrate 
pays  half." 

^And  enough  too,"  rejoined  the  king,  laughing.  ^^Fm  glad 
Vm  not  Lord  Mayor.  A  year  of  these  civic  feasts  would  kill  me^ 
but  they  seem  to  agnee  with  your  lordship  and  your  brother  alder* 
jnen  mstly  well.  To*morrow  you  beam  your  official  duties  1 
believe,  and  your  time,  no  doubt,  will  be  fully  occupied.  I  wiak 
jon  well  through  your  term  of  mayoralty."  He  was  running  on 
in  this  way,  when,  seeing  the  Lady  Mayores  standing  near  him, 
lie  tamed  to  her,  and  said,  ^^  I  was  much  conoemed  at  the  iin- 
pleasant  predicament  in  which  you  were  placed  thb  momingy 
madam.  Surely  you  must  find  that  lofty  head-dress  very  inoon- 
Tenient,  eh?" 

^  I  don't  mind  inconvenience  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  fiishion,  sir," 
widkd  the  Lady  Mayoress.  ^^  But  if  your  mi^esty  disapproves  of 
my  faead-dresf ,  I  will  never  wear  it  again." 

**Nay,  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  your  husband  more  than 
it  does  me,  madam,*'  replied  the  king;  ^^  but  I  own  I  think  you 
would  look  fiu:  better  without  it."  « 

^^Then  I  will  sacrifice  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  mr," 
cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^  Nay,  that  would  he  carrying  the  matter  too  £ur,"  interptoeed  the 
queen,  good  hnmouiedly;  ^does  not  your  lady^p  penseive  that 
hb  majesty  is  only  jesting  ?  " 

*^ Faith,  I  am  perfectly  serious,"  rejoined  the  king;  "and  the 
next  time  I  h«ve  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  ladyship  in  her 
chariot,  I  trust  she  will  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  window  with- 
out visk  to  her  bead." 

While  this' conversation  took  place,  tea  was  served  in  the  dainty 
little  otqpe  used  at  the  time,  and  the  room  becoming  gradually  filled^ 
the  king  moved  into  an  inner  apartment,  altandM  by  the  Lord 
Majnr,  the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen  of  the  eommitfeee^  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Melcomb^  the  Spanish  ambassador 
and  the  French  plenipotentiary.     Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt 
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followed,  bat  held  themBelTee  a  Ettle  aloof  until  called  fbrwaid 
by  bismajef^. 

The  queen,  howeyer,  femained  in  the  outer  chamber,  guiitwmdcd 
by  the  royal  family  and  the  lords  and  kufies  in  waiting.  Some- 
what removed  fiDia  the  royal  ciiele  were  the  aldermen  not  upon 
the  committee,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  a  few  ef 
the  connnon-comMiL  Of  couiae  Lady  Dawet  was  present^  aad 
was  speedily  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  York;  and  of  oeitas^ 
Irhen  nis  royal  highness  addressed  her,  she  had  no  longer  an  ear 
for  Lord  Sandwich^  Her  ladyship  brought  with  her  the  three 
court  beauties.  Mrs.  Chatteris  was  also  present,  attended  by  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  Tom  Potter,  and  Wilkes.  TMesoant  asd 
Captain  Chatteris  formed  part  of  the  brilliant  throne,  but  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  room  on  the  entaunee  of  Herbert  with 
Milly  and  Pnne,  fi)Uowed  by  the  Walworriia. 

If  the  young  coxcombe  could  have  read  what  was  passing  in 
the  breasts  of  the  two  poor  timid  giris^  they  might  not  have  beea 
•o  dis[deased  with  them.  It  was  only  in  obemence  to  Sir  Gfesham''8 
express  commands  that  Mllly  and  rrue  consented  to  be  present  at 
all,  and  most  devoutly  did  they  wish  themselves  anywhere  clse^ 

Vexy  dififisrent  was  it  with  Alice  Walworth.  BnchanSsd  widi 
all  that  had  hitherto  come  under  her  observation,  she  thought  this 
the  crowning  event  of  the  evening.  To  be  surrounded  by  great 
people,  and  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  their  migesties  and  the 
Toyal  family^-K>nly  a  &w  rards  from  diem,  indeed-^what  could  be 
snore  deUghtfhl?  Mrs.  Walworth  was  soaroely  less  elated,  asd 
the  old  hosier  was  in  a  state  of  perfisct  beatitude. 

Herbert's  scl^possossion  did  not  desert  him  even  now.  Gaaing 
around  him  witn  much  curiosity,  he  scrutinieed  the  features  of 
^die  various  important  personages  in  his  vioinitj,  and  was  pB»- 
ticulariy  struck  by  the  elegant  figure  and  majestic  deportment  of 
Xjord  Bute,  vdio  previoudy  to  quitting  the  room  with  his  majesty 
had  been  standing  beside  Uie  prinoess^owager.  Hubert  was  alao 
greatly  amused  hy  the  restless  manner  of  the  old  Duke  of  New^ 
castle,  and  the  ludicrously  consequential  air  of  the  corpulent  Lord 
Meloomb.  But  the  stately  figure  and  haughty  oountenance  of  the 
Great  Commoner  chiefly  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  could  noC 
remove  his  eyes  from  Mr.  Pitt  so  long  as  the  latter  remained  in  the 
room. 

r  But' let  us  now  follow  his  majesty.  After  some  discourse  with 
JStrte  and  Meloomb,  which  appeared  to  irritate  him,  the  kin^  adled 
to  Pitt,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Utter,  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone: 
-  '^  I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  affording  her  majesty  and  myself 
an  opportunitjr  of  witnessing  your  triumphant  entrance  into  the 
City  to-day.  The  whole  affair  was  exiceedingly  well  mana^ped, 
and  does  infinite  credit  to  its  oontrivess.  But  I  cannot  help  thmk- 
ing  that  better  taste  would  have  heexk  shown  by  all  concerned^  if 
iiie  display  had  been  reserved  for  some  other  occasion/' 
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^*That  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose,  sir,"  observed 
Lord  Bute.  "  The  thing  was  got  up  to  prove  that  no  one  enjoys 
80  much  popularity  In  the  City  as  Mr.  Pitt." 

^^  I  should  deserve  this  reprimand^  sir,  if  I  had  been  guilty  of 
the  presumption  attributed  to  me,"  rejoined  Pitt.  '^  But  so  far 
firom  designing  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  City,  I  meant 
to  come  here  incc^ito,  and  took  every  possible  precaution  to 
that  end." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  remarked  that  you  and  Lord  Temple  rode  in  a 
chariot  and  pair,"  observed  the  king,  dryly;  ^^  but  that  circumstance 
only  made  you  more  conspicuous.  All  the  town  knows  you  have 
sold  your  horses  and  disposed  of  your  state-coach." 

^^  Since  Mr.  Pitt  declares  that  he  meant  to  come  hither  incognito, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  him,"  observed  Lord  Bute,  with  a  sneer; 
^  but  it  is  quite  evident,  whatever  pains  he  may  have  taken  to 
avoid  detection,  that  his  partisans  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him 
out,  and  were  fully  prepared  to  give  him  welcome.    To  suppose 
he   could  entertain  the  preposterous  notion   of  outvieing  your 
ii^j^^y*  would  be  to  charge  him  with  immeasurable  arrog^ance 
ana  folly,  but  that  he  should  have  been  the  means — unintentional 
no  doubt— of  diverting  the  regards  of  many  of  your  subjects  from 
your  royal  person  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.     I  will  say  nothing  at  this  moment  of  the  insults  I 
have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  mob— of  the  outrages 
heaped  upon  me  for  my  devotion  to  your  majesty,  and  the  favour 
you  are  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me— of  these  I  shall 
say  nothing  now— except  to  remark  that  it  requires  no  great  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  that  the  frenzied  demonstmtions  in  oehalf  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  outrageous  and  disgracefiil  attacks  upon  myself 
emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  are,  beyond  question,  the  re- 
sults of  a  deep-laid  scheme — the  object  of  which  is  apparent. 
But  I  am  assured,  sir,  you  will  never  yield  to  popular  clamour,  as 
I  will  never  yield  to  the  coercion  of  the  mob.     The  opportunity 
has  been  seized  of  striking  a  blow  at  me,  but  the  weapon  will  le- 
coil  on  those  who  used  it." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  much  acrimony,  while  the 
speaker  glanced  sternly  and  almost  menacingly  at  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

^*  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  latter  observation  made  by  your 
lordship  was  applied  to  me,"  observed  Sir  Grresham.  "  If  80, 
I  can  merely  say  in  reply,  that  the  charge  is  wholly  unfounded, 
and  that  no  attack  u])on  your  lordship  could  originate  with  myself 
or  with  any  of  the  City  authorities.  Let  me  add,  that  we  are  as 
jealous  of  our  honour  as  your  lordship  can  be  of  your  own,  and  we 
repel  the  imputation  with  scorn.  We  are  incapaole  of  any  under- 
hand proceeding.  We  do  no  act  of  which  we  are  ashamed.  "We 
speak  our  minds  plainly — too  plainly,  perhaps — but  still  manfully 
and  directly.  If  we  anail  an  adversary,  we  meet  him  face  to  face* 
It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  you  have  learnt  from  the  people's  awn 
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lips  their  opinion  of  you.     Some  of  us  share  that  opinion^  though 
we  would  have  sought  a  fitter  ocoanon  for  exprea&ng  it." 

^My  Lord  Mayor/'  said  the  king,  ^^this  is  strange  lan- 
guage  ^" 

^^1  humbly  craye  your  pardon^  sir,  if  I  haye  been  wanting  in 
due  respect,  but  my  feelings  carried  me  away.  It  is  our  attach- 
ment to  your  majesty  that  makes  me  and  my  fi^Uow-citizens  desire 
that  you  may  haye  a  better  adyiser." 

•  ^^  And  your  aseal  leads  you  to  endeayour  to  impose  one  on  me, 
eh?"  demanded  the  kin^ coldly. 

<<Far  from  it,  sir.  We  simply  wish  to  see  you  freed  from  an 
influence  which  we  deem  inimical  to  your  own  interests  and  to  those 
of  your  country." 

^'  Tou  said  yery  truly  that  you  are  plain-spoken  in  the  City." 

^  We  are  no  courtiers,  sir.  But  if  blunt,  we  are  honest,  loyal, 
and  dutiful." 

^  Loyal  it  may  be,"  remarked  Lord  Bute;  ^^  but  your  notions 
of  duty  are  somewhat  peculiar."' 

<<  Enough  I "  cried  the  king,  authoritatiyely.  ^^  This  altercation 
is  unseemly,,  and  must  cease." 

But  Pitt  would  not  be  silenced. 

^^  I  trust  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  that  you  will  allow  me  to  yindicate 
myself  from  the  charge  of  basely  courting  popularity,  and  using 
dishonourable  weapons  against  a  riyaL  Tnat  Lord  Bute  may 
feel  hiuniliated  is  not  unnatural,  that  he  may  nourish  resentment 
ajgainst  me  is  not  surprising,  but  that  he  snould  yenture  to  in- 
smuate  that  I  would  stir  up  the  mob  against  him,  shows  that 
he  judges  me  by  himself.  It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
be  maoe  aware  of  his  unpopularity,  but  he  has  not  to  seek  far  to 
disooyer  the  cause  of  it." 

^^  These  taunts  are  but  part  of  the  systematic  annoyance  I 
liaye  this  day  endured,"  rejoined  Bute.  ^^  But  a  time  will  come 
— and  that  speedily— when  the  people  will  estimate  my  conduct 
arieht,  and  giye  me  credit  for  anxiety  to  promote  their  welfieure 
and  prosperity.  Peace  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  nation  long  distracted  by  war,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  haye  counselled  an  honourable  and  adyanti^eous  peace 
to  his  majesty,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  &sires  being 
accomplished.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals  been  followed,  we  should 
now  be  at  war  with  a  power  with  whom  we  still  happily  retain 
friendly  relations." 

^^  But  our  exchequer  would  haye  been  enriched  by  the  treasures 
of  the  Spanish  galleons,"  remarked  Alderman  Beckford. 

^'  Heayen  be  praised  they  are  safe  imder  the  guns  of  Cadiz  T'  cried 
the  Conde  de  Fuented,  with  a  glance  of  triumph.  ^^  Since  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  court  I  haye  the  honour  to  represent,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  obserye  that  the  spirit  of  haughtmess  which  until 
lately  characterised  the  British  cabinet,  was  most  offensiye  to  his 
Oatholic  majesty.     Conditions,  adyantageous  and  honourable  to 
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Enj^kod^  were  ttitcUiBfiiny  rejected  by  the  jooinster  who  then 
held  the  rems  of  gaveniment,  aoA  propoaitiotis  made  to  Spain  to 
lAdch.  she  could  not  Usten.  Throughont,  his  OathoUc  majesty  was 
influenced  by  pacific  feelings,  but  he  could  not  saciifioe  his  dig* 

^I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  friendly  idatieois  with  Spain  ase  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed,"  observed  one  of  the  ^erifis*  ^^  I  had 
feared  otherwise,  since  I  understood  that  a  positive  atnd  eatefforieal 
d^mand  h»d  been  made  of  his  Gatholie  majesty,  at  to  whemer  he 
intended  to  ally  himself  with  France  against  thi»  eonnts^.  Fnt^ 
tfaeroMre,  I  ondeEBtood  iteit  on  the  answer  to  thiff  qtiestton  hung 
tbe  inoe  of.  w«r." 

<^ So  it  does,"  rejoined  Bute;  "but  there  is  no  fear  of «  nqitare 
between  the  two  powers.    The  Family  Compact  is  a  pure  fictaon." 
,  At  this  remark,  the  Conde  de  Fuentesaad  the  Duo  de  Nivemais 
exchanged  a  look,  which  did  not  escape  Mr.  Pitt's  notice. 

"The  secret  treaty  exists  as  surely  as  your  lordship  stands  be- 
fore me,"  said  Pitt.  "  Ere  long  you  will  hsffre  full  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  Yo«  have  just  heard  from  the  best  autho- 
rity that  the  Spanish  flota  has  reached  Cadiz  in  safety;  and  I  am 
enabled  to  add  that  an  answer  has  come  from  tbe  coort  of  Madrid. 
A.  oouEier  eoctraordiaary  arrived  this  very  morning." 

"Eh!  what?  what?  A  courier  arrived  this  morning  fifom 
Madrid  I"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir*  I 
have  heard  of  none." 

« Neither  h»<re  I,"  replied  Bute,  lookmg  latber  Uank  "B«; 
peihaps  Mr.  Pitt— since  he  knows  so  much— can  tell  U9  the  naitttre 
of  the  response." 

"You  must  apply  for  precise  information  to  his  esfioeHeney  the 
Spanish  ambassador,"  rejoined  Pitt;  "but,  imlees  I  ^^eat^  e^r, 
his  GaAhoUc  majesty  perempjiotily  refuses  to  answer  the  iaqtary.'* 
'  "  This  man  m«9t  be  a  wiaard,"  observed  Fuentes,  in  an  under 
toae,  to  the  Dae  de  Nivemais.  "  No  one  \mt  3N>ur  exeeUenqr  has 
seen  the  despatch." 

"And  I  kave  certainly  not  disdceed  its  oovtents  to  him,"  re- 
ptied  the  Frendi  plenipotentiary. 

Tbe  king  seeond  almost  stai^tled  by  Pitt's  reply,  and  loidced  alt 
tbe  Favomrite,  who  shook  his  head  imcredulonsly. 

"I  mast  beg  yonr  eoEcelleiiey  to  eontra^ot  this  -imwmmBitcid 
aasevtion,"  renniked  Bute  to  Foenlea 

"Would  I  could  do  so,"  rejoined  the  latter,  shroggii]^  hifr 
sWulders.  "  How  Mr.  Pitt  has  obtained  the  ittfonnation  1  cannot 
tell.  Unluok^y,  it  is  correct.  Unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  this  festive  occacdon,  I  did  not  design  to  acquaint  yonr  lordship 
with  the  determination  of  my  court  till  to-morrow.  Bnt  me 
announcement  has  been  forced  from  me  prematurely,  as  yoia  per- 
ceivB." 

Master  of  himself  as  he  was,  Bute  could  scarcely  ooaeeai  hb 
mortification. 
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"  Curses  on  it !  we  are  checkmated,**  he  muttered. 

At  first,  the  kinff  looked  very  angry,  but  quickly  recovering 
himself,  he  said  to  l£e  Duke  of  JNewcastle,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 

^^  Lord  Bristol  must  be  instantly  recalled  from  Madrid — instantly, 
your  grace." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir,**  replied  the  duke. 

^^  You  have  been  duped,  my  lord,  and  I  have  been  trifled  with,*' 
said  the  king,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Bute. 

^  The  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  French  plenipotentiary  have 
played  me  false,  sir,**  replied  Bute. 

^  You  did  wrong  to  trust  them,  my  lord — ^verv  wrong,"  replied 
the  king.     "  They  are  a  pair  of  arch  nypocrites. 

"It  grieves  me  to  announce  Aat  I  am  ordered  to  quit  jrour 
majesty's  court  and  dominions  forthwith,**  said  Fuentes,  bowing. 

**  Your  excellency  shall  have  your  passport  and  credentials/' 
replied  the  king,  with  great  dignity. 

^  I  must  also  crave  your  majesty^  permission  to  depart,'*  said  the 
Due  de  Nivemais.     "My  mission  to  your  court  is  at  an  end.** 

"  Your  excellency  can  depart  when  you  please,!*  rejoined  the 
king.  And  turning  coldly  from  him,  he  added,  in  a  voice  calcu- 
late to  be  heard  by  all  the  assembly,  ^  War  shall  be  declared  at 
once  against  Spain.** 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  your  naajesty  say  so,**  observed  the 
Lord  Mayor.  "  The  proclamation  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  all  your  subjects.  But  it  is  vexatious  to  think  we  have  lost 
those  nch  Spanish  galleons.** 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations  to  your  lordship 
for  the  great  consideration  you  have  shown  us,*'  said  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes  to  Bute. 

"You  have  out-manoeuvred  me,  that  is  certain,"  replied  the 
chagrined  Favourite. 

"Those  galleons  undoubtedly  «e  a  great  loss,*'  remarked  the 
king  to  Pitt.  "  Your  information  was  correct  Had  I  followed 
your  counsel  all  would  have  been  wefl." 

"That  admission  requites  me  for  the  disappointment  I  have 
e3q)erieneed,  sir,**  observed  the  Great  Commoner. 

*^  It  is  now  clesT  there  has  been  a  cabal  against  you,**  continued 
his  majesty,  in  a  low  tone;  "  but  I  will  quell  it.  Will  you  consent 
to  act  with  Lord  Bute?** 

"  It  pains  me  to  refuse  any  request  of  your  majesty,**  relied 
Pitt.  "  I  will  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you,  but  I  cannot  act 
with  him." 

"  Hum !  I  thought  better  of  you.  I  did  not  suppose  you  capable 
of  petty  jealousy." 

"  I  jealous  of  Bute  I "  exclaimed  Pitt,  in  a  balf-scoinful  tone,  his 
cheek  flushing  as  he  spoke.  "  Your  majesty  does  not  know  me. 
I  will  not  act  with  his  lordship,  but  he  shall  have  no  factious  op- 
posilion  firom  me..  If  his-  measures  seem  to  me  worthy  of  approval, 
1   will  warmly  support  them.     This  is  no  season  for  personal 
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difierences.  A  crisis  like  the  present  demands  united  action.  All 
must  work  to  one  end.  To  brin^  the  war  on  which  your 
majesty  is  about  to  engage  to  a  glonous  termination,  to  raise  the 
power  and  renown  of  the  nation,  must  be  the  aim  of  every  true 
patriot  and  loyal  subject — and  it  shall  be  mine." 

And  making  a  profound  obeisance,  he  drew  back. 

As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  the  king's  declaration  of  an 
immediate  war  with  Spain  had  caused  great  excitement.  Only 
those  in  the  inner  room  neard  the  announcement^  but  they  convey^ 
the  intelligence  to  the  persons  in  the  outer  apartment^  and  it  soon 
became  generally  disseminated.  The  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed by  the  departure  of  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  and  the  Due 
de  Nivernais,  both  of  whom  took  formal  leave  of  his  majesty. 

Throughout  it  all,  gratifying  as  the  incident  must  have  been  to 
his  pride,  no  undue  elation  was  discernible  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Great  Commoner. 

But  if  Pitt  was  perfectly  calm,  it  was  more  than  could  be  said 
for  his  opponents.  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cabal  who  had  intrigued  against  him,  looked  sorely 
discomfited. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pitt's  partisans  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  exultation.  Lord  Temple  and  Alderman  Beckford  laughed 
together  at  the  defeat  of  the  Favourite  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
even  the  Lord  Mayor  chuckled. 

^^  If  the  government  should  be  able  to  carry  on  this  war  with 
Spain  successfully,"  observed  Beckford  to  Temple,  ^^  it  will  only 
be  by  adopting  the  plans  they  have  striven  to  frustrate.  It  is 
well  they  cudn't  eo  too  far." 

"  Would  they  had  gone  further  I "  rejoined  Temple.  "  'Tis  a  pity 
Bute  should  not  have  had  rope  enough  to  hang  himself." 

XVL 

HOW  THE  LOBD  If  ATOE's  ELDER  DAUGHTERS  DANCED  WITH  THE  YOUNG  PRINCES  ; 
AND  HOW  HIS  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES. 

The  situation  was  embarrassing  to  his  majesty,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  ity  he  rejoined  the  queen  in  the  outer  room. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Common  Hunt,  who  acted  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  accompanied  by  the  City  marshal  and  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Lord  Mayor's  household,  entered  to  announce  that 
all  was  prepared  for  the  ball 

This  information  was  a  great  relief  to  the  king,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  dancing  should  commence  forthwith,  calling 
out  good  naturedly  to  the  queen, 

^^  Come,  Charlotte,  the  ball  b  about  to  bejpi.  Thouffh  we 
don't  dance,  let  us  go  and  see  the  young  folks  enjoy  themselves." 

^^  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  queen,  instantly  rising. 

On  this  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  company  respect- 
fully drew  back  as  the  royal  party  passed  out,  preceded  by  the 
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Lord  Mayor.  Close  behind  her  majesty  followed  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  The  rest  of  the  assemblage  followed  according  to  thenr 
degrees,  but  only  a  privileged  few  were  admitted  to  the  platform; 
the  majority  of  the  company  proceeded  by  another  passage  to  the 
body  of  the  hall. 

On  their  return  to  the  hustings,  the  royal  party  were  struck  with 
surprise  by  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  that  had  been  effected  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  in  the  great  hall;  it  being  now  converted 
into  a  magnificent  ball-room^  all  the  tables  removed,  and  carpets 
stretched  across  the  pavement  Accommodation  could  therefore 
be  afforded  to  a  vast  assemblage ;  but,  large  as  it  was,  the  space  was 
not  greater  than  needed,  for  ^1  the  fair  occupants  of  the  galleries^ 
eager  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  began  to  descend 
to  the  area  below,  so  that  it  soon  became  densely  thronged. 

But  the  platform  itself  was  likewise  changed  in  appearance. 
The  royal  canopy  was  left,  but  the  state  table,  with  its  superb 
ornaments,  had  been  taken  away,  a  fresh  carpet  spread  over  the 
floor,  and  the  stage  cleared  for  dancing. 

Amongst  those  allowed  admission  to  this  privileged  place — in 
addition  to  the  immediate  attendants  on  their  majesties — were  the 
aldermen  of  the  committee  and  the  Lord  Mayor^s  family. 

As  soon  as  their  majesties  had  seated  themselves  beneath  the 
canopy,  the  Duke  of  i  ork  advanced  to  Lady  Dawes,  who  was 
standing  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  right  of  the 
stage,  and,  with  a  very  graceful  though  ceremonious  bow,  claimed 
her  hand  for  a  minuet.  Dropping  a  curtsey  to  the  ground,  her 
ladyship  delightedly  assented,  and  yielding  him  the  points  of  her 
fingers,' which  he  took  respectfully  within  his  own,  they  proceeded 
with  slow  and  stately  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
where  his  royal  highness  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Prince  W  illiam, 
who  had  gone  through  a  like  ceremony  with  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

The  music  then  struck  up,  and  the  graceful  dance  commenced, 
exciting  universal  admiration  from  the  vast  assemblage  in  the  hall, 
who  had  nothing  at  present  to  do  but  look  on.  No  dance  is 
80  well  calculated  to  display  grace  and  elegance  as  the  minuet. 
Why  can  it  not  be  revived,  and  extinguish  the  everlasting 
waltz  and  outlandish  polka?  A  thousand  eyes  being  fixed 
upon  the  present  performers,  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  would 
do  their  best  ;  and  we  may  add  they  acquitted  themselves 
to  admiration.  Every  movement  was  noted,  and  when  the 
dance  was  over,  a  buzz  of  approval  ran  through  the  hall.  Of 
the  two  sisters.  Lady  Dawes  was  considered  the  most  majestic, 
Mrs.  Chatteris  the  most  graceful.  The  Lady  Mayoress  could 
not  tell  which  pleased  her  most.  She  was  enraptured  with 
both.  They  were  matches  for  princes,  she  thought,  and,  for- 
getful of  the  bar  to  any  such  exalted  union,  she  i'ondly  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  dearest  Livy  might  become  Duchess  of 
York.  "*Tis  plain  his  royal  highness  is  enamoured  of  her,'* 
she  mentally  ejaculated.    And  as  Lady  Dawes  encountered  the 
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duke's  ardent  glance,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  though  she  did  not  carry  her  folly  to  quite  such 
lengths  as  ner  mother. 

At  the  oonclufioon  of  the  performance,  her  majesty  gradoudy 
observed  to  the  Lady  Mayoress  that  she  had  nerer  seen  the 
minuet  better  danced.  The  king  likewue  complimented  the  Lord 
Mayor  upon  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  daughters,  and  inquired 
whether  they  constituted  the  whole  of  his  family. 

^^  No,  sir,  I  have  another  daughter,  and  a  scm,**  replied  Sir 
Oreshan,  bowing. 

^  Are  they  h^e,  eh?  Present  them !  present  them  P  cried  his 
majesty,  qmckly.  **  The  Lord  l^Iayor  has  another  daughter, 
Charlotte/' 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  queen.  ^  If  *e  resembles  her  sisters  she 
must  be  very  good-looking,"  she  added  to  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

"Your  majesty  makes  me  exceedingly  proud,"  said  Lady 
Lorimer,  ^  but  I  fisar  you  will  not  think  my  youngest  daughter 
quite  equal  to  her  sisters." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  her  and  judge,  madam,"  said  the  king.  **  And 
your  son ! — ^what  of  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty  will  excuse  ^  mother's  partiality  if  I  speak  in 
his  praise— but  here  he  is,"  she  added,  as  Sir  Gresham  ap- 
proached with  Tradescant,  and  presented  him  to  their  majesties, 
by  both  of  whom  he  was  Tery  graciously  received, 

"A  goodrlooking  young  man  enough,"  obserred  the  king, 
"  but  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  I  expected.  He  is  not  likely, 
I  should  think,  to  follow  his  father^s  business." 

"  I  fear  not,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Gresham. 

^  Luckily,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  the  Lady 
Mayoress. 

*^But  wherc's  your  daughter?"  cried  the  king  to  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

"  She  is  excesrively  timid,  sir,"  said  Sir  Gresham;  "so  timidi 
that  she  dares  not  approach  your  majesty— I  must  entreat  you  to 
excuse  her." 

*^  Nonsense ! "  exclaimed  the  king.  ^  What  is  ehe  afraid  of? 
I  i^n't  excuse  her.    Bring  her  at  onoe." 

Thus  enjoined,  Sir  Gresham  retired,  and  presently  afterwards 
returned  with  Milly,  looking  very  pale  ana  frightened.  The 
queen's  kind  looks,  however,  reassured  her,  and  the  poor  girl  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  press  her  lips  to  the  hwid  graciously  extended 
to  her  by  her  majesty. 

**  Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  the  king,  saluting  her;  ^  you  must 
overcome  this  timidity — borrow  a  little  of  your  sisters'  confidence. 
They  can  spare  you  some." 

^*  Exactly  what  I  say  to  her,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress^ 
^  I  am  constantly  bidding  her  imitate  her  sisters." 

^^  Take  my  advice,  madam,  and  let  her  alone,"  said  the  king. 
^^  She  is  very  well  as  she  is^  and  can  find  her  tongue  on  all  fitting 
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oecAtioiui,  I  mftke  no  doubt.  I  dare  eay  your  l0rdB{up  is  verj  well 
content  with  her,"  he  added  to  Sir  Gresnam. 

^*I  hare  every  reason  to  be  so,  sir,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor; 
^^  and  it  is  my  earaest  hope  that  she  may  retain  her  present  ainn 
plicity  of  character." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  king.  "  Well !  have  you  aothing  to  say 
for  yourself  ?"  he  adided  to  Milly,  with  an  encouraging  smife. 

The  poor  girl's  heart  was  overflowing,  but  she  was  so  oozlfused 
that  she  could  not  give  utterance  to  her  feelings.  At  last  she 
stammered  out,  ^  I  shall  narer  forget  your  migesty's  kindness  and 
condescensioii  to  me,  and  if  I  oaonot  End  words  to  express  my 
gratitude,  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me." 

And  with  a  profound  cuxtsey  to  holii  their  maj^ties,  she  retired 
with  her  father. 

"  A  very  nice  girl,  Charlotte,"  observed  the  king — "  a  very 
nice  girl — but  rather  too  timid." 

In  which  opinion  the  que^i  coincided. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  Duke  of  York  comimmded  a  gavotte^ 
and,  changing  partners  with  Prince  William,  they  both  resumed 
their  places  on  the  stage.  Several  young  nobles  joined  them,  and 
the  music  striking  up,  the  sprightly  dance  commenced. 

At  the  same  time  dyeing  began  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
was  carried  on  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  crowd 
being  too  great  to  allow  much  room  for  display  on  the  part  of 
the  performers.  As  soon  as  the  gavotte  was  over,  a  rigadoon 
followed,  then  another  minuet,  and  next  a  jig-*-^l  these  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  task  the  pow^cs  both  of  dancers  and 
musicians. 

Amongst  those  engaged  in  the  jig  were  Herbert  and  Alice  Wal- 
worth,  and  overheated  and  somewhat  fatigued  by  their  exertions, 
they  quitted  the  crowded  hall  and  repaired  to  an  inner  room,  where 
they  were  informed  by  an  attendant  they  would  find  refreshments. 
The  room  was  rather  full,  and  amongst  the  company  were  Trades- 
can^  with  Wilkes,  Tom  Potter,  and  some  others  of  young  Lorimer's 
fashionable  acquaintances.  These  gay  personages  were  drinking 
champagne,  laughing,  and  making  somewhat  impertinent  observa- 
tions on  those  around  them.  Not  caring  to  approach  such  a 
rakish  set,  Herbert  led  hie  partner  to  the  fi^ther  end  of  the  table, 
where  they  obtained  ices  and  fruit  However,  they  did  not  escape 
obeervation,  for  Wilkes,  chancing  to  eapj  Herbert,  said  to  Trades- 
cant,  "  Yonder  ia  your  new-found  cousin,  I  perceive.  A  devilish 
pret^  girl  he  has  got  with  him.    Who  is  she?  " 

^^  TliMB  daughter  of  a  rich  old  hosier  named  Walworth,  who  dweUs 
in  St.  Mary  Axe,"  replied  Tradescant;  "yulaar  people  with  whom 
one  don't  care  to  associate,  though  my  father  chooses  to  notice 
them.  The  girl,  however,  is  well  enough,  and  is  accounted  a 
belle  at  the  Mall  in  Moorfieids— ha !  ha  1" 

**  She  is  uncommonly  pretty,"  cried  Tom  Potter,  "  Introduce 
me  to  her,  Lortmer.    I'll  a^ lierto  dance." 
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^^Nay,  I  claim  the  right  of  being  first  introduced  to  the  little 
beauty,*'  cried  Wilkes.     **  I  discovered  her.** 

^^  Don't  fight  about  her,  pray ! "  rejoined  Tradescant,  laughing. 
*^  ril  introduce  both  of  you,  and  then  she  can  take  her  chdice." 

"That  will  be  the  best  plan,"  said  Tom  Potter,  "for  then  I  am 
sure  to  be  victorious." 

"  Don't  be  too  confident^  Tom,"  cried  Wilkes.  "  Ten  to  one 
she  gives  me  the  preference." 

"  Done ! "  rejomed  Potter.     "  Guineas.    Now  for  it,  Lorimer ! " 

With  this,  ihe  whole  party,  greatly  diverted  by  the  wager, 
proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  table  where  Herbert  and  Alice  were 
standing.  Making  a  low  bow  to  the  young  lady,  Tradescant  begged 
permission  to  introduce  his  firiends  to  her. 

"  Both  are  eager  to  dance  with  you.  Miss  Walworth,"  he  said, 
**  and  neither  will  resign  in  favour  of  the  other,  so  you  must  be 
pleased  to  make  your  own  choice." 

As  Alice  returned  the  salutations  of  the  two  gentlemen,  she 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  Wilkes's  droll  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Miss  Walworth  can't  hesitate,"  said  Tom  Potter. 

*^  She  won't,  I'm  quite  sure,"  rejoined  Wilkes.  "  You  rely  on 
your  good  looks ;  I  rely  on  my  ugliness.  She  has  j  ust  danced  with  a 
very  handsome  young  fellow,  so  she  will  be  glad  to  take  me  for  a 
chajQge.  'Twill  be  something  to  say  you  have  had  the  ugliest  man 
in  town  for  a  partner,  Miss  Walworth,  so  pray  decide." 

"Yes,  yes,  decide!"  cried  Tom  Potter. 

**  Then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  dance  with  you,  Mt.  Wilkes^" 
said  Alice,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  the  ill-favoured  wit,  triumphantly.  "  I  knew  I 
should  win.  I  betted  ten  to  one  that  you  had  as  much  discern- 
ment  as  beauty.  Miss  Walworth,  and  you  have  proved  me  to  be 
right.  You  owe  me  a  guinea,  Mr.  Potter.  Allons,  mademoiselle, 
let  us  join  the  country-dance." 

And  he  led  her  out  of  the  room  amid  the  laughter  of  his  com- 
panions. 

xvn. 

HOW   HERBEBT   LEABNT   THAT   TBADESCAITT  HAD   GOT   DITO  THl   HAKDS   0? 
SHABPZBd  ;  AND  HOW  MB.  CAKDIBH  AGAIN  AP7SAKBD  OIT  THE  SCBHX. 

Annoyed  by  his  cousin's  supercilious  manner  towards  him,  and 
half  disposed  to  resent  it,  Herbert  made  a  stiff  bow  to  the  party, 
who  replied  to  it  with  mock  politeness,  and  was  proceeding  along 
the  passage  leading  to  the  great  hall,  when  he  heard  quick  steps 
behind  him,  and,  turning,  perceived  Tradescant. 

"Stop  a  minute,  sir,"  cned  the  latter;  "I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  you." 

"  As  many  as  you  please,"  replied  Herbert,  halting. 

*^  You  cannot  be  unaware,  sir,  that  your  intrusion  into  our  house 
this  morning  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  all  the  family,  with 
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the  exception  of  my  father  and  my  youngest  sister,  and  you  will 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  intimacy 
with  us.  Excuse  the  hint  1  am  compelled  to  give  you,  and  be 
good  enough  to  desist  firom  further  visits.^ 

**  If  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  sir,  you  may  rest  assured  I 
would  never  voluntanly  expose  myself  to  the  repetition  of  such 
treatment  as  I  experienced  ihis  morning  from  yourself  and  other 
members  of  your  family,**  rejoined  HerWt,  coldly;  "  but  I  cannot 
act  contrary  to  my  uncle's  injunctions,  and  once  he  has  ordered 
me  to  come  to  him,  I  shall  obey,  however  severely  my  patience 
may  be  tried.** 

^^Oh!  do  as  you  please!  I  have  cautioned  you;  and  if  you 
find  the  place  too  hot  for  you,  don't  blame  me.  I  fancied,  from 
your  former  tone,  that  you  setup  for  a  man  of  spirit,  but  you  now 
appear  tame  enough.** 

'*  You  shall  not^  provoke  me,  cousin,**  said  Herbert,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  himself.     "I  can  have  no  quarrel  with  you.** 

^ "  Make  an  end  of  this,  sir,**  cried  Tradescant,  Bercely.    '*  I  for- 
bid you  to  call  me  cousin.    I  disclaim  all  relationship  with  you.** 

^^  So  long  as  your  worthy  father  is  good  enough  to  acknowledge 
me  as  his  nephew,  I  shall  not  heed  being  disowned  by  you,**  re- 
joined Herbert. 

"I. was  right,  I  find,  in  setting  you  down  as  a  mean-spirited 
fellow,**  saia  Tradescant  "  I  must  try  other  means  of  rousing 
you.** 

**  For  your  own  sake,  forbear,*'  cried  Herbert,  his  eyes  flashing, 
as  he  caught  Tradescant*s  uplifted  hand.  ^^  This  is  no  place  for  a 
brawl.  Remember  whose  son  you  are,  if  you  are  determined  to 
forget  that  I  am  your  kinsman.  If  you  continue  in  the  same 
mood  to-morrow,  I  won't  balk  you.** 

'^  There  is  little  likelihood  of  change  on  my  part,**  rejoined 
Xradescant.  ^^  I  give  you  credit  for  more  prudence  than  I  possess. 
Adieu,  sir.** 

And  he  marched  ofi*,  leaving  Herbert,  who  had  had  enough  to 
do  to  control  himself,  exceedingly  chafed. 

**I  must  calm  myself,"  thought  the  young  man.  "If  I  join 
the  assembly  in  my  present  state,  I  shall  be  sure  to  quarrel  with 
some  one.** 

Descrying  a  chair  placed  amid  some  flowering  shrubs,  arranged 
in  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the  passage,  he  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  seat.  He  had  not  occupied  it  many  minutes  when  he 
heard  voices  and  lauchter,  and  presently  afterwards  some  gaily- 
attired  young  men,  who  were  coming  loiteringly  alon^  the  pas- 
sage, halted  near  the  recess.  Herbert  instantfy  recognised  them 
as  Tradescant^s  fashionable  friends,  whom  he  had  just  seen  in  the 
refreshmemt-room;  but  they  did  not  perceive  him,  as  he  was 
partially  screened  by  the  exotics.  Not  desiring  to  overhear  their 
discourse^  he  would  have  coughed  to  make  his  presence  known, 
if  an  alludon  to  his  cousin  had  not  caught  his  attention. 
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^^  Tradescant's  ruin  is  certain,"  dbserved  one  of  the  speakers — 
it  was  Tom  Potter;  "he  has  got  among  a  set  of  sharpers,  who  will 
fleeoe  him  of  every  shilling  he  possesses*  I  warned  him  against 
those  two  notorious  rooks,  Gleek  and  Bragge,  but  might  have 
spared  my^lf  the  trouble,  for  any  good  I  could  do.  The  pigeon 
will  be  plucked.     How  much  does  he  owe  you,  Dash  wood?" 

"  A  few  hundreds — ^I  forget  how  much/'  replied  Sir  Francis. 

"He  owes  me  a  thousand/'  observed  Potter — "and  Wilkes 
aearly  as  much.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  get  the  money.  Tom 
Chatteris  tells  me  his  father-in-law  is  difficult  to  manage.  Tom 
hopes,  however,  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  will  be  able  to  wheedle  her 
spouse  out  of  the  money.  Chatteris,  as  you  know,  is  desperately 
in  debt.  Between  son  and  son-in-law,  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be 
pret^  well  drained." 

"  Tradescant  will  drain  him  dry  without  any  other  assistance," 
remarked  Sir  William  Stanhope.  "  Who  woulxl  have  thought  such 
a  steady-goin^  citizen  would  have  a  thorough-paced  gamester  fi>r  a^ 
son  I  If  Traaescant,  as  you  say,  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  those 
arrant  cheats  Gleek  and  Bragge,  his  fate  is  sealed.  But  it  will  be 
a  grievous  blow  to  his  father?'^ 

"Poh!  what  does  that  matter?"  laughed  Tom  Potter.  "If  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  to  come  down  pretty  handsomely  foar  his  son's 
imprudences,  it  needn't  give  us  any  concern." 

And  the  party  moved  on,  leaving  Herbert  aghast  at  the  revela- 
tions they  had  unconsciously  made  to  him. 

What  was  to  be  done?  In  the  present  confusion  of  his  mind, 
he  could  not  tell.  All  the  speakers,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Tradescant's  character,  agreed  that  his  ruin  was 
inevitable.  But  might  it  not  be  averted?  Was  it  too  late  to  rescue 
him  from  the  sharpers  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen?  These 
were  questions  Herbert  could  not,  of  course,  answer.  But  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt;  and  he  also  determined  that,  so  far 
as  he  could  prevent  it,  his  uncle  should  not  suffer  from  Tradescant's 
indiscretions. 

Full  of  these  laudable  resolves,  he  emerged  from  the  recess,  and 
scarcely  heeding  where  he  was  going,  proceeded  towards  the  inner 
courts  instead  cu  to  the  hall.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  a 
side  door  opened,  and  a  little  old  man,  in  a  shabby  suit  of  black, 
whom  Herbert  took  for  an  attendant,  came  forth.  This  per- 
sonage, on  seeing  Herbert,  stared  very  hard  at  him^  and  at  last  said: 

"May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  your  name,  sir?" 

Herbert  told  him  how  he  was  called. 

"  Is  it  posable?"  e^cclaimed  the  other.  "  Then  you  must  be  the 
Lord  Mayor's  nephew — the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Godfrey." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Herbert,  staring  at  lus  interrogator 
in  his  turn-     "  But  how  do  you  know  that?"  . 

"You  are  very  like  your  father,  young  man,"  rejoined  the  other, 
without  heeding  the  question;  "so  like,  that  I  knew  you  at  once. 
I  think  I  have  Ueard  that  Godfrey  Lorimer  is  no  more?'* 
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"Alas!  it  is 80,'^  replied  Herbert.  "But  you  seem  to  take  a 
strange  interest  in  me.     Whence  does  it  arise  r  '^ 

^'Itake  ^eat  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  Lord  Mayor/*  re- 
joined the  old  man.  '^  I  knew  him  as  a  boy,  and  I  knew  Godfrey 
at  the  same  time.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  Grresham 
— the  Lord  Mayor,  I  mean — ^was  the  better  of  the  two.** 

**  Having  proved  the  more  successful  in  life,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  loraship  has  some  good  qualities  that  were  wanting  in 
my  father,"  rejoined  Herbert.  "  But  there  was  another  brother, 
Lawrence,  whom  perhaps  you  likewise  knew.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  him,"  answered  the  old  man  in,  a  husky 
Toice;  "but  he  was  a  graceless  fellow,  not  worth  remembering.  lie 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  Gresham — I  mean 
the  Lord  Mayor.** 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  doing  him  an  injustice,'*  said  Herbert, 
'^  But  since  you  seem  to  possess  so  much  information  about  my 
family,  you  can  tell  me  in  all  probability  if  my  uncle  Lawrence  is 
still  alive,  and  where  he  may  be  met  with?  ** 

"I  can*t  tell  you  anythmg  about  him,'*  replied  the  old  man, 
Hurriedly.  "  When  I  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  in  very  bad  cir- 
cumstances, and  shunned  by  all  who  had  known  him  in  better  days.** 

"  The  very  reason  I  must  find  him  out.  Where  was  he  when 
you  heard  of  him  last?** 

"  I  don't  recollect.** 

"  Try,'*  cried  Herbert,  eagerly.  "  You  seem  to  have  some  dis* 
like  to  my  poor  uncle.  You  know  more  about  him,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  you  choose  to  tell.** 

"I!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  uneasily.  "Isn't  it  enough  that 
I  have  told  you  he  is  miserably  poor?  What  more  would  you  have?" 

"  You  shan't  go  till  you  have  answered  my  inquiries,"  rejoined 
Herbert,  catching  hold  of  him. 

"  I  can't  answer  them  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  tryini 
to  break  away.  "  Ah !  there's  the  beadle,**  he  added,  with  a  lool 
of  afinght,  as|  Staveley  was  seen  apnroaching  them. 

"Don*t  let  him  go,  sir— don't  let  him  gol"  cried  Staveley, 
hurrying  forward.  "  The  Lord  Mayor  wants  him.  You  escaped 
xne  this  morning,  Mr.  Candish,  but  you  won*t  get  off  again  in  a 
hurry,  I  can  promise  you." 

"What  has  he  been  doing?"  demanded  Herbert. 

"Why,  his  first  offence  was  getting  drunk,  and  boasting  oT 
being  the  Lord  Mayor's  brother,**  replied  Staveley.  "  His  secondi 
ofience  was  running  away,  and  getting  me  into  trouble.*' 

**  You've  no  right  to  detain  me,"  cried  Candish,  almost  fiercely, 
and  struggling  inefiectually  to  get  free.  "  I've  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this  treatment.     1*11  complain  to  the  Lord  Mayor.** 

"  Just' what  I  advise  you  to  do,**  rejoined  the  beadle.  "  Why, 
Fm  obeying  his  lordship's  orders  in  detaining  you.  Behave  your- 
self like  a  gerfl'man,  and  1*11  treat  you  as  such.    You*re  the  most 
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wrong-beaded,  obstinate  old  man  I  ever  had  the  niisfortiine  to 
meet  with.     Keep  quiet,  will  you  ?  ^ 

A  light  seemed  suddenly  to  break  upon  Herbert^  and  he 
mentally  ejaculated,  ^^  Is  it  possible  this  miserable  creature  can  be 
my  uncle  Lawrence?  Everything  seems  to  lead  to  soch  a  conclu- 
sion, and  yet ** 

^  Listen  to  me,  Herbert  Lorim^,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  totally 
different  tone  from  that  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  ^You  -mil 
understand,  without  necessity  for  further  explanation  on  my  par^ 
why  it  is  desirable  the  Lord  Mayor  should  not  see  me  again* 
It  was  highly  imprudent  in  me  to  return,  but  an  uncontro&ble 
impulse  dragged  me  here.  I  wished  to  have  one  more  look  at— «t 
^e  Lord  Mayor.     It  would  have  been  my  laet" 

There  was  something  so  strangely  significant  in  the  tone  in  ^ich 
the  latter  words  were  uttered,  that  both  hia  hearers  were  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  the  old  man  meditated  some  d^perate  act. 

^  The  old  fellow  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  make  away  with  hia- 
self,"  whispered  the  beadle  to  Herbert.  "It  wouldn't  be  safe  to 
let  him  go." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  replied  Herb^tr  *^Take  care  cf 
him,  but  on  no  account  treat  him  harshly,  while  I  ascertain  the 
Lord  Mayor's  wishes  respecting  him  " 

"  Oh !  Herbert,  what  folly  are  you  about  to  commit  I"  ezdoimed 
Candish.  "If  you  have  any  feeling  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  for 
me,  for  yourself,  you  will  cause  my  immediate  liberation.'' 

"  But  he  can't  do  it,  I  teU  you,"  rejoined  the  beadle.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  let  you  go  without  the  Lopd  Mayor's  orders.  Your  obsd- 
nacy  is  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.     Keep  quiet,  I  say." 

"  You  shall  learn  his  lordship's  wishes  directly,"  cried  Herbert, 
hurrying  away. 

XVIH. 

HOW  CANDISH  WAS  BROUGHT  BEfOBZ!  THB  KINO. 

Almost  at  the  precise  juncture  that  the  foregoing  iueident 
occurred,  the  king  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  strange 
meeting  that  took  place  earlier  in  the  day  between  the  Lord  May<» 
and  his  supposed  brother.  Some  particalam  of  the  occurrenee 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  could  not  help 
repeating  them  to  Lord  Melcomb,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  delightea 
at  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Lord  Mayor,  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  tnem  to  the  king. 

^^  A  singular  droumstanoe  occurred  h^e  this  morning^  sir," 
observed  his  lordship.  *^  It  may  amuse  your  majesty  to  hear  it.  A 
nan  was  locked  up  in  the  Little  Ease^— a  cell  adjacent  to  the  cham- 
berlain's court,  in  which  refractory  apprentices  ase  sometimes  con« 
fined— but  when  the  matter  came  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  ears,  with 
his  usual  goodnesi^  he  immediately  ordered  the  poor  fellow's  releasa 
hiagine,  however,  his  lordship's  surprise-— his  utter  amazement — 
when  in  the  unfortunate  prisoner  he  recognised — a  long-lost 
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bxodier.    Yea,  mjty  a  brother!    His  lordship  will  oocreet  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  bnt  this  is  what  I  have  heard." 

^ Eh?  what?''  eiied  the  king.  ^The  Lord  Mayor's  brother  a 
posoner  in  the  little  Ease?" 

^^  Permit  me  to  explain  die  matter,  ar,"  said  Sir  Greiriiam, 
stepping  forward. 

^1  hope  I  ha:ve  not  mentioned  aDydiin^  in  the  £f|;hiest  degree 
disagreeable  to  your  lordship/'  said  Lord  Melcomb,  with  a  hypo- 
critical look. 

^  I  quite  appredate  ]rouv  lordship's  wotiv^/'  veplied  Sir 
Gresham.  ^I  nave  no  wish  to  eonoeai  anything  from  your  ma* 
jesty,"  he  punmed.  ^^  I  do  not  blush  to  avow  that  I  spring  firom 
avery  humble  origin.  I  by  no  means  undervalue  good  bhrth,  Imt  I 
think  good  conduct  ennobles  a  man  quite  as  much  as  a  good  pedigree. 
Lord  Melcomb^.I  am  persuaded,  will  afi<«ee  wxdi  me."  This  covert 
allusion  to  his  wmt  of  birth  made  the  Carlisle  apotbecarT's  son 
become  redder  than  before.  Withoot  pausing,  however^  the  Lord 
M»]ror  wemt  oa:  ^^My  father,  an  obscure  tradesman — strictly  honest 
— bnt  unibrtnnata^  had  thnee  aoni,  whom  he  broi^t  up  as  weU  as 
his  Umited  means  would  aUow.  The  course  of  my  bfothem  was 
different  from  mine,  and  led  th«aa  into  other  patha  Whan  I 
commenced  life,,  and  became  actively  engaged  in  buaiaess,  they 
both  quitted  London,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  them — neither 
did  I  hear  firom  them.  Ko  mismdarstanding  having  occcnred  be- 
tween us,  I  could  only  accovnek  for  their  iDng-continned  silence  by  the 
8iippo6ition.tihat  bolii  must  be  dead..  Mooe  than  forty  years  elapsed 
without  my  learning  aught  about  either  of  them  unul  to-day." 

^  Ah !  now  wie  mmre  it,"  cried  Lord  Melcomb» 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  who  was  in  an  agony  at  this  nan&tioQ,  darted 
an  imploring  look  at  her  husband,  bnt  withont  effect.    He  went  on: 

^  This  morning,  sir,  two  yoiong  persons  presented  themselves  at 
my  house,  and  elaiined  relationship  with  me  as  <diildren  of  my 
elder  brother.  I  bade  them  heartily  weloomey  and  am  gladta  have 
a  nephew  and  nzeee  here  to^ighft  whom  I  did  not  expect." 

"Did  your  amiable  relatives  bring  their  father  with  them?" 
inquired  Lord  Mehsomb* 

^  Their  father  is  dead,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor^  "  and  on  me 
devolves  their  future  care." 

"Then  this  ocoorrence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
Little  Ease?"  said  Lord  Melcomb. 

^  If  your  lorcbhip  will  permit  me  to  proceed  yon  will  learn. 
Ttk^  incident  ^u  have  detailed  to  his  miyesty  is  substantially 
correct.  I  accidental^  discovered  that  a  nwn  was  shut  up  in  that 
cell,  and  ordered  his  immediate  release.  To  my  infinite  snrprise  and 
concern  I  fownd— — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  say  no  more,"  implored  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
who  had  drawn  near  to  him.  "  Respect  my  feelings,  if  you  have 
no  respect  for  yourself." 

^^WeUIwelircnedtfaekiag^quickly.  "What  did  yon  find,  eh  r" 
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'^  In  the  unfortunate  individual  who  stood  before  me,  I  recog- 
nised my  second  brother^  Lawrence,  sir,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 
^^  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  at  first,  but  1  soon  got  over  it,  and 
offered  him  my  hand.  But  from  a  feeling  for  which  I  can  easily 
account,  the  poor  fellow  could  not  be  brought  to  admit  his  rela- 
tionship to  me." 

"Not  admit  it,  eh?"  exclaimed  the  king.  "Then  perhaps 
you  may  have  been  mistaken  in  him  after  all." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  "However,  it 
is  curious  that  my  poor  brother — if  it  was  he — should  be  lost  again 
almost  as  soon  a«  found,  for  though  I  left, him  here  with  every  re^ 
commendation  for  his  comfort,  expecting  to  find  him  on  my  return 
from  Westminster,  he  has  disappeared,  and  what  is  more  provoking, 
I  have  no  clue  to  his  abode." 

"A  good  riddance ! "  muttered  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

**  Your  lordship  may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that  score," 
said  the  officious  Sir  Felix  Bland,  stepping  forward.  "  Your  nephew 
has  just  begged  me  to  acquaint  you  that  the  individual  about 
whom  your  lordship  was  inquiring  on  your  return  from  West- 
minster has  been  found.  Staveley  has  detained  him,  and  awaits 
your  lordship's  instructions  respecting  him." 

"  What,  is  the  man  here?"  cried  the  king.  "I  should  like  to  see 
him." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Felix,  bowing.  "  Will  it 
please  your  majesty  to  have  him  brought  before  you? 

"How  say  you,  my  lord?"  cried  the  king  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"Have  you  any  objection?" 

"  Not  for  worlds  I "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress,  in  a  whisper 
to  her  husband.  "Make  any  excuse  rather  than  submit  to  uiis 
indignity.    I  shall  die  if  the  wretch  is  brought  in." 

"My  proposal,  I  see,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Mayoress," 
observed  the  king,  "  so  I  won't  urge  it  Still  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man,  and  question  him.    You  have  raised  my  curionty." 

"Your  majesty  has  only  to  signify  your  pleasure  to  be  obeyed," 
said  Sir  Oresham. 

The  king  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but,  casting  a  glance  at  the 
I^ady  Mavoress,  her  agonised  looks  moved  his  compassion,  and  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  persist. 

"  There  will  be  a  scene  if  I  have  him  here,"  he  mentally  ejaculated. 
"  I'll  see  him  in  private,"  he  added,  rising.  "  Let  him  be  brought  to 
the  room  where  we  took  tea.  I'll  go  there  with  the  Lord  Mayor." 

"  Your  majesty's  injunctions  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Sir  Felix. 
And  with  a  lowly  ob^sance  he  hastened  away. 

"  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  attend  your  majesty,"  observ^ 
Lord  Melcomb.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  the  denouement  of  this 
strange  adventure." 

"  Ask  the  Lord  Mayor,"  rejoined  the  king.  "If  he  allows  it» 
you  may  come." 

"  I  should  be  truly  sorry  Lord  Melcomb  should  not  be  present^ 
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fir,  fiiiice  his  lorddiip  has  taken  such  an  obliging  interest  in  the 
B&aiy^  observed  Sir  Ghresham. 

Attended  only  by  the  Lord  Major  and  Lord  Melcomb,  his 
majesty  quitted  the  platfomi,  and  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber. 
On  entering  the  room.  Sir  Oresham  gave  directions  to  the  ushers 
stationed  at  the  door  that  no  one  except  Sir  Felix  Bland  and 
thepersons  with  him  should  be  admitted. 

His  majesty  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  the  little  alderman 
made  his  appearance^foUowed  by  Herbert  and  Candish.  The  old  man 
trembled  in  eveiy  limb,  and  clung  to  his  companion's  arm  for  support. 

'^  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  my  aear  sir/'  whispered  Sir 
Felix.  ^^You  are  in  the  kind's  presence.  Make  an  obeisanoe, 
my  dear  sir,  as  low  as  you  can.'' 

^^  Oh,  Heavens  I  Am  1  in  a  dream  ?  "  cried  Candish.  ^^  My  head 
swims,  my  senses  desert  me !  Sustain  me,  Herbert,  or  I  shall  drop.** 

^^  Don't  be  afraid,  brother,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  an  en- 
courajging  tone.  '^His  majesty  has  heard  what  took  place  this 
morning,  and  has  graciously  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you." 

^^  His  majesty  is  all  gooaness,  and  neelects  not  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects— K>f  that  I  am  aware,"  rejoined  Candish.  ^^  But, 
sensible  as  I  am  of  his  beneficence  and  condescension,  I  do  not 
deserve  that  he  should  take  any  interest  in  me." 

**  Listen  to  me,  Lawrence,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor.  **The 
singular  circumstances  of  our  meeting  this  morning  have  excited 
his  majest/s  curiosity  about  you.  Amyfet  any  questions  he  may 
deign  to  put  firankly,  and  without  reserve.  Keep  back  nothing 
on  my  account,  I  bc^  of  you." 

"  1  am  ready  to  answer  his  majesty's  interrogations,"  replied 
Candish;  ^*  but  I  think  my  wits  must  be  clean  gone,  for  I  can 
scarce  recollect  what  occurred  this  morning,  except  that  your  lord- 
diip  mistook  me  for  a  long-lost  brother." 

**Then  you  maintain  that  you  are  not  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
brother?"  said  the  king. 

**  Heaven  save  your  majesty — not  1 1 "  exclaimed  Candish.  **  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  lordship  to  be  connected  with  one  like  me." 

^*  A  truce  to  this,  Lawrence,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  angrily. 
**  Speak  the  truth,  man." 

^^Wlmt  account  do  you  give  of  yourself?"  cried  the  king. 
^^Whoareyou,  eh?"' 

**I  am  named  Huch  Candish,  please  your  majesty,  and  in  the 
course  of  a- long,  and  I  may  add,  miserable  life,  have  followed 
many  occupations,  but  in  none  have  I  been  successful.^  Mis- 
fortune has  always  tracked  me,  and  if  prosoerity  has  smiled  on 
me  for  a  short  time,  it  was  sure  to  be  followea  by  heavier  calamity. 
How  different  has  my  career  been  from  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
We  were  boys  together,  and  at  that  time  my  prospects  were  quite 
as  good  as  hb  own,  if  not  better.  In  him  your  majesty  beholds 
the  results  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  integrity.  In  me  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  want  of  steadiness,  though  not  want  of 
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pi:obity,  ibr  througliout  all  my  struggles  I  lunre  maintjiined.  aa 
unblemished  character." 

^  I  am  gkd  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  king.  ^  But  where  has  your 
life  beea  passed — ^in  liondon^  eh?'' 

^^  No,  fiir^  in  di£^eat  places,"  replied  Oandish.  *'  I  have  been 
abroad  for  several  years,  and  have  dwek  in  many  cities — Paria^ 
Rome,  Naples,  Madrid.  On  my  return  k>  my  own  country,  I 
dwelt  for  some  time  at  Bristol,  and  have  only  letumed  to  London 
within  these  few  months." 

^^  What  occupation  do  you  follow,  eh?^'  demanded  the  king. 

^  I  blush  to  own  it,  sir,  but  I  was  last  engaged  at  Shutet^s 
booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair." 

^^  Not  as  a  jack-pudding,  or  a  droll,  I  should  imagine?  "  observed 
Lord  Meleomb. 

^  It  matters  Uttle  what  I  {]^yed,"  leplied  Candiah.  ^'l  felt 
degraded,  but  I  had  no  alternative  except  starvation." 

^  Why  did  you  not  apply  to  me?"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach.  ^^  But  nev^  mind.  The  worst  is  past.  Law- 
leoce.     The  rest  of  your  days  shall  be  spent  in  comfort." 

^^  Again  I  thank  your  lordsliip  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
your  benevolent  intentions  towards  me/'  replied  Ae  old  man; 
**  but  I  cannot  accept  them." 

"Not  accept  them!  eh! — ^why  not?"ciiad  the  king.  "Are 
you  too  proua  to  be  indebted  to  your  own  brother?" 

"Pride  has  long  been  a  stranger  to  mj^  breast,  sir,"  replied 
Candifih,  with  an  expression  of  &ep  humili^;  "but  I  cannot 
allow  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  misled  by  his  feelings." 

"  Then  ^ou  mean  to  penaist  in  your  disclaimer  of  relationsfaip 
to  him,  eh.'^"  said  the  kin^. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  do,  sur." 

"  And  you,  my  lord,  what  say  you?  Have  you  alterad  your 
(^iaioa,  en?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  '^  I  am 
convinced  thiU^  he  b  my  brother  Lawrenoe.  He  partly  admitted 
the  fact  himseHl  He  said  he  knew  me  as  a  boy»  yet  I  remember 
no  person  named  CandisL" 

"  My  name  may  have  slipped  from  your  lordship's  memory.  Very 
like.  Yet  still  1  was  your  playmate  and  friend,  and  oould^ention 
many  little  circumstances  which  would  bring  me  to  your  reool- 
leoticm." 

^^  Not  as  Hugh  Candish,  but  as  Lorry  Lonmer." 

"  Well,  if  your  lordship  wUl  have  it  so,  I  must  yield,"  replied 
the  old  man;  "  but  I  protest  against  the  inferenoe  you  draw." 

"Have  I  leave  to  speak,  my  lord?"  interposed  Herbert;  and 
obtaining  the  Lord  Mayor's  assent,  he  went  on.  ^^When  Mn 
Candish,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  first  addxessed  me,  he  said 
he  reco^ised  me  from  the  likeness  to  my  father,  while  other 
observations  which  he  let  fall  brought  me  to  the  same  oohdusion 
as  your  lordship — namely,  that  he  is  my  unde  Lawrotice." 
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"  Ib  this  your  nephew?'  inquired  the  king  of  Sir  Gresham;  and 
reemving  an  answer  in  the  aifirmative,  he  added,  ^^  A  fine  young 
maxu    1  like  bis  looks.^ 

^^I  think  yo«ir  majesty  will  only  waste  time  in  pursuiag  this 
inquiry  further,'*  olierved  Lord  Melcomb.  "Apparently,  tto 
pressing  will  induce  this  Bartholomew  Fair  actor  to  make  a  ooq«- 
nassion.  It  is  very  droll,  certainly.  If  the  Lord  Mayor  .had  di»- 
daimed  the  connexion  it  would  not  have  been  surpriauig,  but  that 
the  other  should  do  so  is  extraordinary." 

^I  agree  with  your  lordship,"  said  the  king.  '^  It  would  be 
idle  to  pursue  the  inquiry  fiirlher  now.  When  you  httfe  fully  in- 
vestigated the  matter,"  be  added  to  the  Lord  Mmyor^  ^and  satis- 
fied yourself  one  way  or  the  other,  let  me  know  the  result;  though 
I  have  little  doubt  in  my  own  mukd  that  you  are  in  the  right." 

^^  To-morrow  I  shaU  be  aUe  to  unravel  the  mystery,"  replied  Sir 
Gsesham,  ^^.^nd  will  not  fail  to  communicate  the  jsolution  to  your 
majesty.  Do  me  the  favour,  Sir  Felix,  to  cause  Mr.  Candish 
to  be  taken  to  my  house  in  Cheapside — but  mind !  he  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of." 

^^  Tour  liNrdship  need  be  tmde Aio  apfnrehension,"  said  Candida 
^*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  escape  again." 

^  You  are  not  to  be  trusted,  brother,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  a  pitying  smile,  ^^  and  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  compelled  to 
put  aome  Uttle  constraint  upon  your  movements.  We  will  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly  to-monx>w,  and  then  I  feel  nve  we  diall  come 
to  «  right  understanding." 

^^  Unless  your  brother — if  brollier  he  be — has  taken  IdVfe  of  his 
flsnsefi^  you  cannot  finl  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  Idag.  ^^  He  can 
have  no  possible  motive  for  further  concealment.  Not  one  man  in 
a  thousand,  I  verilv  believe,  would  have  acted  as  your  lordshdp  has 
done.     Your  conduct  is  noble.* 

On  Ahis^  his  majesty  quitted  the  councilrchamber,  and  attended 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lord  Melcomb,  returned  to  the  hustings 
and  zesumi^g  his  seat  beside  the  queen,  recounted  to  her  aU  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  The  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
was  so  loud,  that  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who  was  standing  near,  lost 
not  a  syllable  he  uttered,  and  resolved  in  the  bitt^ness  of  her 
heart  that  her  first  bustnc0S  should  be  to  turn  the  old  Bar&o- 
lomaw  Fair  actor  out  of  the  house. 

OF  THE  MTSIEBIOUS  BISAFFSAKANCE  OP  AUCB  WiXWOBTH  FAOK  THE  BALL. 

AiTXlOUS  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor^s  directions  respecting  Candish 
fully  carried  out,  Herbert  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  latter  until  he 
had  been  taken  off  to  Cheapside  in  charge  of  Staveley.  This  done, 
the  youn^  man  felt  himsdf  at  Eberty  to  fcdlow  his  own  devices,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  look  for  Alice  Walworth.  His  ^uest, 
however^  was  vain.    The  crowd  was  still  as  great  as  ever  in  the 
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hally  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  discover  any  particular 
person  amidst  such  a  throng.  So  at  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  stationed  himself  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  inner  court^ 
thinking  it  possible  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  But  though 
he  remained  there  nearly  an  hour,  dunnff  which  time  a  multitude 
t)f  charminff-looking  girls,  attended  by  their  partners,  passed  and 
-repassed,  Alice  was  not  among  Uiem.  His  patience  at  last  be- 
coming exhausted,  he  moved  off  towards  the  refreshment-room, 
and  had  nearly  reached  it,  when  he  heard  himself  called,  and  turn- 
ing, perceivea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walworth.  To  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, however,  their  daughter  was  not  with  them. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Herbert,  we're  so  glad  to  see  you !  ^  cried  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, coming  up.  **  We've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
But  wfaere's  Alice?    What  have  you  done  with  her?  " 

"Hasn't  she  been  with  you,  madam?"  exclaimed  Herbert, 
surprised.  "  I've  not  seen  her  since  she  went  to  dance  with  Mr. 
Wukes — but  that  is  nearly  two  hours  ago.  I  concluded  she  would 
go  back  to  you." 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  her  at  all,  and  should  have  been 
extremely  uneasy,  of  course,  if  we  hadn't  made  sure  she  was  with 
you,  Mr.  Herbert,"  rejoined  the  lady.    "  Where  can  she  be?" 

**  Nay,  I'm  sure  I  can't  pretend  to  tell,  my  dear,"  responded  Mr. 
Walworth.  "  As  well  Iook  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  as  at- 
tempt to  find  her  amongst  the  crowd  in  the  great  hall.  Plague 
take  the  eirl  1  what  a  deal  of  trouble  she  does  give  one  I " 

^^  But  sne  must  be  found,  Mr.  Walworth,  she  must  be  found." 

'^  Certainly,  my  dear,  she  shall  be  found.  But  be  good  enough 
to  eitplain  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  wiU  hdp 
us  ?" 

"  Oh,  do,  there's  a  dear,  kind  creature,"  cried  Mrs.  Walworth. 
'^  Tm  getting  so  miserably  anxious." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  madam,"  Herbert  replied;  "but  don't  make 
yourself  uneasy.    No  doubt  she'll  appear  presently." 
•    "  No  doubt  she  will,"  replied  Mr.  Walworth.     **  Let  us  sit  down 
in  the  refreshment  room  and  wait  for  her  there.    She'll  find  us 
out,  I  promise  you." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  take  it  so  easily,  Mr.  Walworth.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  her,  Pm  convinced." 

'^  How  neealessly  you  distress  yourself,  my  love.  What  can  have 
happened  to  her?" 

**  I  can't  tellPm  sure,  but  I'm  growing  terribly  alarmed." 

"  Ah !  here  comes  Mr.  Wilkes,"  cried  Herbert,  perceiving  the 
personage  in  question  coming  along  the  passage  with  several  of 
his  gay  companions,  "  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion respecting  her.    I'll  see." 

And  hurrying  towards  Wilkes,  he  addressed  his  inquiries  to  him» 

"What  is  Miss  Walworth  lost?"  cried  Wilkes,  laughing. 
"You  don't  suppose  she  has  eloped,  eh?" 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  jesting  at  the  young  lady's  expense^  sir," 
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rejoined  Herbert.  ^^  Where  is  she?  She  was  committed  to  your 
care,  and  you  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  her/' 

*^  The  ^uce  I  am  I"  cried  Wilkes.  **  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  no  woman,  young  or  old.  A 
good  joke  it  would  be  if  a  man  must  answer  for  his  partner  in  a 
dance,  as  if  she  were  his  partner  for  life.  You  have  chosen  to 
question  me  so  impertinently  that  I  feel  disinclined  to  reply  to  you 
at  all,  but  in  compassion  for  your  ignorance,  I  will  say  that  I 
know  nothing  about  Miss  Walworth.  When  she  had  done  with 
me,  she  engaged  herself  to  dance  with  some  one  else." 

"Who  was  it,  sir?  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Come  with  me, 
and  point  him  out^ 

"And  do  you  really  imagine,  my  agreeable  young  friend,  that 
I  shall  accompany  you  on  such  an  errand?"  returned TVilkes,  with 
a  sneer. 

^^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  rejoined  Herbert,  in  a 
stem  tone. 

"Aha I"  cried  Wilkes.  "You  will  have  something  to  amuse 
youpresently,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  companions. 

Happily,  however,  the  dispute  was  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Walworth, 
who  rushed  up,  imploring  Wilkes  to  tell  her  what  had  become  of 
her  daughter. 

^^ReiJly,  madam,  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  replied;  "  I  can  only  tell 
you,  as  I  have  just  told  this  impetuous  young  man,  that  your 
daughter  left  me  to  dance  with  some  one  else,  with  whom  I  was 
totally  unacquainted,  and  whom  I  should  not  know  again  were  I 
to  meet  him.  That  is  the  sum  of  my  information,  madam.  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer  has 
any  further  communication  to  make  to  me  he  will  easily  learn 
where  I  am  to  be  found."  So  saying,  he  made  her  a  low  bow, 
and  marched  off  with  his  companions. 

After  this,  Herbert  instituted  another  search  in  the  hall,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  before.  He  then  mounted  to  the  galleries 
and  looked  down  amongst  the  crowd,  but  failed  to  discern  Alice. 
As  time  wore  on,  Mrs.  Walworth's  uneasiness  increased,  and  even 
the  old  hosier  became  alarmed.  Sir  Felix  Bland  with  some  of 
the  committee  of  aldermen  aided  in  the  search,  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  Alice  was  gone.  But  where,  or  how,  no  one 
could  tell.  Wilkes  was  again  sought  for,  but  by  this  time  he  had 
gone  too.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  search,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth were  obliged  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  went 
home  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction. 

Long  before  this,  the  king,  who  always  kept  early  hours,  had 
departed.  Their  majesties  were  ceremoniously  ushered  to  their 
carriage  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  sword  of  state  borne  before 
him,  by  the  sheriffi,  and  the  aldermen  composing  the  committee. 
On  taking  leave,  the  king  warmly  expressed  nis  acknowledg- 
ments to  Sir  Gresham,  adding  emphatically,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
your  generous  conduct  to  your  poor  brother." 
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Guildhall-yard  was  one  blaze  of  light,  all  the  lamp  with  whidi 
the  surrounding  buildings  were  covered  being  illuminated.  Lou4 
cheers  w&ee  raised  as  the  royal  carriage  djx>ve  away^  eaocnrted  by  a 
tioop  of  HoGse  Guards. 

The  whole  of  the  houses  in  New  King^street  and  Cheapside 
were  brilliantly  illuminated— as  indeed  were  l^ose  ia  every  street 
through  which  the  royal  party  had  to  pass  on  their  return  to  St. 
Jameses.  On  many  ai  the  habitations  were  displayed  large  trans- 
parencies and  loyal  devices. 

In  consequence  of  these  illuminations,  which  were  extremely 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  City— ^nd  seen  to  great  advantage, 
the  night  being  singularly  calm  and  fine — the  streets  were  almost 
as  crowded  as  during  the  day;  and  though-  no  doubt  there  were 
a  good  many  persons  who  could  iiot  be  complimaited  upon  their 
sobriety,  the  behaviour  of  the  majority  of  the  concourse  was 
orderly,  and  nothing  occurred  to  dissatisfy  their  majesties  with 
their  visit  to  the  City.  The  train-bands  still  lined  the  streets  as  far 
as  Temple-bar,  though  many  of  them,  owing  to  the  plentiful  liba- 
iiaoB  in  which  they  had  indulged,  could  scarcely  preserve  their  equi- 
librium, and  reeled  off  as  soon  as  the  royal  carriage  had  passed  by. 

Shortly  after  their  majesties'  departure,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  quitted  Guildhall — though  some  little  delay  was  experi- 
encea  in  ^tting  up  their  carriages.  On  parting  with  her,  the 
Duke  of  York  saia  many  gaUant  things  to  Lady  Dawes,  and 
carried  off  her  fan  as  a  aottvenir,  leaving  her  periectly  enchanted 
by  his  attentions. 

D^ermined  not  to  expose  himself  to  a  repetition  of  the  annoy- 
anoes  he  had  undergone.  Lord  Bute  returned  in  a  sedaa-cfaair, 
and  luckily  escaped  disGovery,  or  he  might  have  fared  still  worse 
than  in  tne  momsag.  Lord  Melcomb  adopted  a  fflodlar  mode 
of  conveyance. 

Mr.  Pitt  went  back  with  Lord  Temple,  and  hoped  to  escape 
detection,  but  being  speedily  recognised,  the  crowd  surrounded 
his  carriage  as  before,  and  shouted  so  vociferously  that  they  roused 
many  decent  citizais  ijrom  their  slumbers;  and  these  worthy  folk, 
«n  asc^tainin^  the  c^use  of  the  uproar,  threw  open  their  win- 
dows, and  waving  their  long  cotton  nightcaps,  cheered  lustily  in 
ooncert  with  the  thnmg  below. 

Thus  was  tiie  Great  Commoner^s  return  as  triumphant  as  his 
entry  into  the  City* 

The  festivities  in  Gruildhall  were  kept  up  for  several  hours 
longer,  and  it  was  past  four  o'clock  before  the  entertainment  was 
brought  to  a  dose.  Sir  Gresham,  however,  did  not  see  it  out. 
After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  he  retired  with 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  having  ascertained  that  his  supposed 
brother  was  sate  and  well  cared  for,  sought  repose  after  the  &tiguai 
and  excitement  of  his  fir^  day  of  may<xnky. 

SUA  of  ^  ipkst  aSooL 
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TBAVELS  IN  EQIJADOK 

Sii^CE  ihe  beginniog  oF  the  American  war  Freneh  publishers  have 
been  particularly  careful,  and  the  number  of  works  possessing  a  serious 
interest  has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure) 
that  we  greet  the  volume  we  have  now  under  notice,*  for  it  contains 
much  original  matter  about  a  comparatively  little- known  land.  As  it  is 
on  the  cards  that  the  interests  of  the  South  American  republics  may  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  settlement  of  the  war  between  North  and  South, 
we  ask  our  readers  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  one  of  them 
with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who  was  certainly  a  Pole,, 
and,  in  all  probability,  a  refugee.  As  he,  however,  displays  a  reserve  as 
to  his  antecedents,  it  will  not  become  us  to  speculate  on  them. 

When  he  resolved  to  visit  South  America^  M.  Holinski  first  proceeded 
to  Guayaquil,  a  town  situated  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  sea  on  a 
nver  bearing  the  same  name.  Although  this  river  is  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  war  to  sail  up  to  the  town,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  offers 
no  charms,  being  excessively  muddy  and  of  dirty  red  hue,  like  that  which 

Sve  the  title  o^Jlavus  to  the  Tiber.  All  the  streets  debouch  on  the 
ole9on,  or  quay,  and,  though  very  wide,  they  are  unpaved,  gaslcMp,  and 
traversed  by  no  vehicles.  The  grass  grows  in  them  abundantly,  and 
flocks  of  goats  browse  on  it  from  morning  to  evening.  But  that  is 
nothing  unusual  in  America:  cows  to  the  present  day  graze  fireely  in  the 
spacious  streets  of  Washington ;  very  recently  pigs  went  about  various 
parts  of  New  York,  while  the  gaTlinazos — a  sort  of  hideous  vulture — settle 
down  every  night  on  the  city  of  Lima,  as  if  it  were  a  battle-field  covered 
vnih  corpses.  In  the  houses  the  upper  story  projects,  and  is  supported 
on  pillars,  which  thus  form  a  portico  for  pedestrians.  The  rooms  are 
generally  lai^  and  airy,  and  people,  as  a  rule,  sleep  in  hammocks  made 
of  very  flexible  straw,  and  which  have  a  well-merited  reputation.  Their 
price  varies  from  one  pound  to  eight,  and,  when  carefully  made,  they  will 
last  fifteen  years  or  longer.  All  ranks  and  all  ages  employ  these  nam- 
mocks;  the  very  children  have  no  other  cradle,  and  could  not  have  a 
better.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  who  swing  idly  in  it,  and 
fiincy  they  are  taking  exercise,  and  now  and  then  a  lovely  Creole  girl 
may  accidentally  display  her  well-turned  leg.  Another  manufacture  of 
Guayaquil  is  Panama  luits,  which  are  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
Havanese  dandies  will  pay  as  much  as  201,  for  a  superfine  straw  hat  of 
this  sort. 

The  traveller  in  Equador  must  be  highly  pleased  with  the  society  of 
Guayaquil,  £ot  if  he  have  but  one  letter  of  introduction,  he  is  soon  invited 
hy  the  ladKes  of  the  highest  rank,  who  send  their  risitiag-cards  to  his 
liouse.  He  at  once  finds  himself  at  his  ease,  and  treated  with  that 
graceful  familiarity  which  the  Spaniards  call  confiama.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  Senor  is  dropped  in  addressing  him,  while  he  is  permitted  to. 
call  ladies  and  girls  by  the  diminutive  of  their  baptismal  name :  Mnrce- 

*  L'Equateur:  Scenes  de  la  vie  Sad  Americaine.    Par  A  HoIinskL    Fans: 
Amyot 
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dita,  Dolorita,  Panchita,  &c.  Nor  is  a  stranger  restricted  to  ceremooiotu 
visits  or  certain  hours;  he  can  cnlLwhen  he  pleases,  and  is  the  more 
welcome  the  more  frequently  he  visits.  It  U  no  longer  the  fashion  at 
the  tertulias  to  play  the  guitar— that  symbol  of  the  old  Spanish  gallantry 
—but  every  house  of  any  distinction  has  its  piano.  It  b  surprising  to  find 
80  many  young  ladies  playing  this  instrument  excellently,  although  there 
are  no  professors  of  music,  and  the  science  was  introduced  by  some  lady 
who  paid  an  accidental  visit  to  Peru.  The  want  of  the  means  of  civili- 
sation in  Spanbh  America  is  very  remarkable :  thus,  with  a  population 
of  twenty-five  thousand,  Guayaquil  had  no  watchmaker,  while  at  Lima, 
during  our  author's  visit,  the  sole  dancing-master  was  an  old  native 
negro.     In  many  towns,  again,  there  is  neither  physician  nor  chembt. 

The  native  dances  have  been  proscribed  with  the  guitar :  the  polka, 
walti,  and  quadrille  take  the  place  of  the  piquant  amor  fino  and  the 
voluptuous  aho  che  ie  han  visto.  The  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  the 
latter  dance  will  have  to  seek  it  in  the  circle  of  the  ostrich  egg-coloured 
faourb.  Fortunately  for  the  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil  are 
wondrously  hospitable,  for  there  is  not  a  single  hostelry  in  the  town.  M. 
Holinski  resided  for  a  month  with  a  German  merchant,  to  whom  he  had 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  he  declares  that  the  only  thing  with 
which  he  can  compare  his  treatment  is  his  experiences  in  the  tents  of  the 
Desert  Bedouins.  As  there  are  only  one  hundred  Europeans  resident  at 
GuayAjuil,  such  an  impost  of  hospitality  would  become  burdensome  were 
strangers  more  frequent  than  they  are.  Still  Guayaquil  must  have  a 
great  future  awaiting  it,  as  it  is  the  sole  outlet  of  a  country  possessing 
vast  mineral  resources,  and  as  large  as  the  Spanbh  Peninsula. 

On  making  his  arrangements  to  set  out  on  his  journey  across  Equador, 
M.  Holinski  discovered  that  there  were  two  modes  of  ascending  the  river ; 
one  in  canoes,  the  other  in  a  small  steamer  that  went  up  as  far  as  Bodegas. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  a  choice  of  evils,  for  the  river  was  infested  with 
pirates,  which  rendered  canoes  dangerous,  while  the  steamer  was  a  rickety, 
nigh-pressure  boat,  which  might  explode  at  any  moment.  By  the  advice 
of  hb  guide  he  resolved  on  the  latter  course.  In  a  region  like  Equador, 
ihe  traveller  may  say  omnia  mecum  porta;  and  M.  Holinski's  indb- 
pensables  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a  hammock,  waterproof  boots,  two 
ponchos — one  of  striped  calico,  the  other  of  red  cloth — ^a  mask  of  blue  silk 
with  glass  eyes  to  protect  the  face  against  the  Chimborazo  wind,  a  saddle 
with  two  pistols,  some  pounds  of  chocolate,  two  bottles  of  brandy  to  correct 
the  hardness  of  the  water,  candles,  cups,  plates,  &c. 

The  steamer  runs  up  to  the  small  village  of  Bodegas,  whence  the 
journey  is  continued  on  mules.  This  village  b  the  depdt  for  merchandise 
coming  from  Guayaquil  and  provbions  arriving  from  the  interior.  Thb 
exchange  produces  great  animation  during  the  dry  season,  and  Bodegas 
resembles  a  fair;  but  when  the  wet  weather  arrives  everything  b  at  a 
stand-still,  for  the  water  is  six  feet  deep  in  the  streets.  The  houses,  which 
are  built  on  substantial  pillars,  are  separated  from  each  other  like  small 
bles,  the  inhabitants  communicating  by  boats,  though  some  build  rafts  to 
act  as  floating  houses,  decorated  with  flowers  and  trees.  The  first  thing 
H.  Holinski  had  to  do  on  arrival  was  to  hire  hb  cattle,  consisting  of  two 
saddle-horses  and  two  b&ts.  This  b  cheap  enough,  for  each  horse  costs 
but  six  francs  as  far  as  Guaranda,  a  three  days'  ride.     The  general  food 
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along  the  road  consists  of  roast  fowl,  boiled  eges  and  potatoes^-in  eTory 
way  preferable  to  the  native  messes,  the  basis  of  which  is  pork  and 
pimento. 

On  leaving  a  place  called  Gniabal,  our  traveller  passed  for  two  or  Aree 
leagues  through  a  torrent  gorge,  covered  with  pebbles  and  large  stones. 
This  portion  of  the  route  presented  a  curious  meteorological  phenomenon, 
for  it  rains  there  every  day  in  the  year.  The  houses,  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  bear  the  generic  name  of  Aixa-Aqua,  or  the 
walk  in  the  water,  and  no  title  could  be  more  appropriate,  for  M.  Holinski 
was  compelled  to  pass  a  stream  in  which  his  horses  were  imbedded  to  the 
girths  seven  or  eight  times.  Beyond  this  place  the  country  gradually 
rises,  and  yon  ascend  from  the  Herra  caliente  to  the  tierrafria^  which 
by  its  temperature  recals  pleasant  recollections  of  Europe.  The  general 
halting-place  for  travellers  is  what  is  called  a  tambo — that  is  to  say,  a 
house  in  which,  as  in  the  khans  of  Asia,  shelter  is  afforded,  and  notlung 
more.  The  landscape,  however,  is  magnificent,  although  the  traveller 
feels  depressed  by  the  wretchedness  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  M.  Holinski  attributes  to  the  fact  of  the  government  being  op- 
pressive, although  ostensibly  liberal.  But  the  same  is  the  case  through- 
out all  the  South  American  republics,  and  may  be  considered  the  privilege 
of  republics  everywhere. 

On  reaching  Guaranda,  M.  Holinski  had  to  engage  fresh  cattle  to  carry 
him  to  Quito,  and  found  that  the  price  was  raised  to  twenty-five  francs. 
This  comparative  deamess,  however,  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  journey 
and  the  passage  of  the  Chimborazo,  which  is  consideied  very  wearying. 
The  road  across  the  mountain  is  comparatively  good  in  the  dry  seasoui 
and  the  horses  were  able  to  cover  six  leagues  in  less  than  three  hours. 
The  Arenal  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  road,  which  rises  on  this  sandy 
plateau  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  spot  the  Chimborazo  springs  up  in  a  single  peak,  and  attains  a 
total  height  df  21,420  feet  Although  this  peak  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded  as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  it  still  remains  a  majestic  and  admirable 
work  of  nature.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  blows  on  the 
Arenal  a  wind  which  is  powerful  enough  to  bun  riders  from  the  saddle, 
or  dash  them  with  their  donkeys,  mules,  or  horses  to  a  distance  solely 
determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  and  they  may  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  only  escape  precipices.  A  mound,  surmounted  by 
a  clumsy  cross,  covers  the  remains  of  numerous  victims  of  the  blast,  and 
every  year  new  bodies  are  added. 

But  the  cold  also  adds  to  the  deaths:  the  thermometer,  when  M. 
Holinski  crossed,  indicated  5  deg.  Reaumur,  and  this  was  considered  very 
mild,  although  it  must  be  a  dangerous  trial  for  the  traveller  who  has  so 
recently  left  the  Herra  calienle.  Yielding  to  intozicatbn  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  cold  off  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal :  thus,  an  Englbhman  could 
not  refrain  from  drinking  half  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  the  health  of  the 
Chimboraio,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Crime  also  occupies  its  place  in  the 
mournful  chronicle.  An  English  gentleman  belonging  to  a  mercantile 
house  in  Lima  set  out  to  visit  the  great  mountiun  with  his  servant :  his 
muleteers  led  him  astray  and  assassinated  lum.  Some  fifty  piastres  he 
had  displayed  induced  the  crime.  On  this  occasion,  howeveri  justice  dis* 
played  a  mt  from  ordinary  activity :  the  male&ctors  were  detected  and 
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shot  at  their  native  place.  The  four  leagues  of  road  between  Tiopullo 
and  Machaoha  ave  the  faftourite  regioa  of  the  bandits,  and  a  cross  by  the 
way  18  said  to  indicate  the  resting^-place  of  two  hundred  murdered  meiu 
Only  three  months  before  M*  Holinaki  passed  through  this  goige,  two 
couriers  had  been  mutdered  and  robbed  of  four  thousand  piastres.  The 
police,  however,  declined  to  interfere  on  this  ocoaMon,  not  because  they 
^  not  know  the  criminals,  but  because  they  belonged  to  an  honoucabb 
family. 

On  approaching  Quito,  the  wretchedness  of  the  population  grows  more 
and  more  visible,  the  huts  become  woise  built,  their  clothes  more  ragged, 
and  ikmr  £»»»  more  suffering.  According  to  geographers,  M.  Holmski 
fancied  the  city  would  appear  as  a  vast  mass  of  houses  and  churcheB, 
situated  amid  snow-dad  peaks;  but  tkia  is  not  the  case.  The  capital 
of  Equador  present*  itself  in  a  fragmentary  fashion  among  the  emmld 
hills  tiMit  surround  it,  and  is  scatter^  about  ravines.  Ajs  there  is  no  hotd 
in  Quito,  M.  Holioski  was  compelled  to  seek  &mished  apartments,  and, 
after  two  hours'  searching^  found  a  ground-Eoor  consisting  of  three  rooma. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  inmishea  them  in  his  presence :  she  added  to 
his  own  mattsess  and  wraps,  a  wooden  bedstead,  a  sofa,  three  chairs,  a 
carpet,  a  mat^  and  a  wash-s^md.  From  these  rooms  he  waa  driven  by  a 
cholic,  produced  by  the  dampness,  and  he  hired  a  large  handsome  room 
for  five  piastres  a  week.  If  it  be  difficult  to  procure  a  lodging  at  Quito, 
it  is  not  the  seme  wi^  food.  In  addition  to  fish,  brought  &om  Gaayat]^ 
on  mules,  the  nMwket  is  abundantly  supplied  with  meat,  gparoe,  and  v^e- 
tables.  A  mulatto  or  Indian  woman  can  also  be  hired  as  cook  for  two 
piastres  a  month. 

Going  up  askd  down,  down  and  up,  is  the  fate  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
Quito.  The  streets  will  not  allow  the  use  of  vehicles,  heace  persons  most 
go  about  afoot  or  on  hosseback.  The  principal  streets  open  on  to  squares, 
among  which  the  Plasa  Mayor  is  the  handsomest.  Some  of  the  chuzscbes 
contain  fine  pictures,  and  to  one  of  these  churches — ^that  of  the  Dolores 
de  la  Virgin — a  curious  history  of  the  sixteenth  centuxy  ia  attaidied,  which 
we  venture  to  quote  for  its  novelty. 

Captain  Fbbnasd  Soabez  had  taken  into  hb  service  an  Indian, 
discarded  by  his  relattves  and  repelled  by  all  on  account  of  his  ugliness, 
which  was  comparable  to  that  ef  the  Fiend.  He  felt  pity  for  the  unfiar- 
tunate  man,  had  him  christened,  and  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  Ere 
long  the  attachment  of  the  master  to  his  servant  became  so  great  that  he 
treated  him  like  his  own  son.  The  Indian,  whose  name  was  Cantona, 
loved  hie  bene&ctor  as  he  would  hanre  done  a  tender  and  afi^tioaate 
father. 

Reverses  of  fortaine  fell  on  Suarea ;  crushed  with  debt,  no  other  Besonrco 
was  left  him  but  to  sell  his  houae,  and  then  die  in  want.  On  aeeiog  the 
captain  reduced  to  this  extremity,  Cantuaa  said  to  him : 

*'  You  have  no  need  to  sell  your  house,  merely  have  a  subtenEaaean 
vault  made.  I  will  go  there  alone,  with  the  proper  implements  foe  melt- 
ing metals,  and  supply  you  with  enough  gold  to  satisfy  your  erediton, 
and  let  yon  Hve  in  opulence;  but,  on  two  conditions,  mry  excellent 
master." 

<*  What  are  they,  my  aoa?" 
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^  That  yon  will  not  dirulge  to  a  soul  that  it  is  I  who  supply  jou  wHh 
soeh  wealthy  nor  will  you  try  to  discorer  whence  I  obtain  it." 

Snarez,  convinced  of  the  religious  prtnctples  and  probity  of  Cantuna^ 
belieyed  him  no  more  eapaUe  of  committing  an  action  eualirary  to  the 
law,  than  of  fbrniini^  a  compact  with  Satan.  He  aoeepted  the  ooaditioDS, 
and  swore  to  obserre  them  sempBk>ii8ly,  in  the  preeence  of  an  Hoage 
blessed  by  the  Pope.  He  thonght,  too,  that  since  so  much  mystery  was 
wanted,  it  wonM  not  be  wise  to  call  in  workmen  to  make  the  vault. 
'*  Let  us  make  it  omrselves,'*  he  said  to  the  Indian. 
Both  set  to  work,  and  the  job  was  soon  finished.  After  his  first  solitary 
visit,  Cantuna  brought  up  a  mass  of  molten  gold,  worth  more  ^n 
100,000  piastres  (20,000/.).  Everybody  was  amaaed  at  seeing  a  ruined 
man  not  only  get  rid  of  his  embarrassments^  but  dispky  extraordinaiy 
munificence  to  monks  and  beggars.  The  respect  with  whicAi  he  inspifed 
all  classes,  however,  checked  the  comments  of  the  crowd.  It  was  not  so 
af^er  his  deatli.  Cantuna,  who  became  the  heir  of  bis  master's  fortune^ 
surpassed  even  ktm  in  his  pious  donations  and  ahns.  Public  curiosity 
insisted  on  knowing  the  somce  of  such  generosity,  and  the  Indian,  eooi- 
pelled  to  have  an  explanation  with  justice,  answered  as  follows: 

**  Yes,  I  confess  it ;  it  was  I  wno  gKvt  gold  to  Snares  and  many 
others.  The  treasure  is  inexhaustibte,  but  it  coets  me  dear.  I  have 
signed  a  compact  with  the  Fiend  in  my  Mood,  and  I  obtaia  from  him 
the  power  of  giving  such  lavish  bounty." 

Such  a  confession,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  brought  tlie 
Indian  befne  the  Holy  Office,  but  the  pious  use  he  made  of  his  gold 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The  Franciscans,  whom  he  peculiarly 
fiavoured,  protected  him,  for  they  feared  the  loss  of  a  splendid  income. 
Still  they  exhorted  him  to  break  his  impious  compact ;  but  he  was  too  wise 
to  do  so,  as  he  felt  sure  that  when  his  money  stopped,  the  monks  would 
have  no  hesitation  about  sending  him  to  the  stake. 

Cantuna  bnrved,  calmly  and  stoically,  both  aversion  and  pity.  He 
laughed  at  those  who  declined  his  gifts,  and  told  them  ^ley  were  wrong; 
to  tnoee  who  accepted  theoi — and  all  the  priests  were  of  the  nttmber— 
he  remarked  that  the  demon  groaned  at  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  teil  pass 
into  pious  hands. 

Thus  Kved  Cantuna,  distributing  publicly  and  secretly  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  thousands.  At  his  death,  which  created  an  immense  sensation, 
the  roKgious  orders  proceeded  with  reliquaries  and  eoajurations>  to  defend 
his  corpse  against  the  infernal  powers.  When  the  house  had  beea 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  all  over,  it  waa  thoroughly  searched  ;  the  vash 
woa  discovered,  and  in  it  lay  piles  ef  molten  gold  and  Indian  jewels, 
prepared  for  the  crucible. 

The  latter  expiained  the  fable  by  whieh  the  Spaniards  had  been  duped; 
Cantuna  indubitably  procured  them  from  some  unknown  hiding-pwoe. 
Jt  was  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  Heralia,  the  pnassaat  indiaa 
<^ef  who  buried  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Incas.  It  was  from  this 
sonrce,  then,  that  Cantuna  drew  his  immense  treasures,  and  carefully 
melted  them  down,  inventing  a  fable  not  to  set  the  Spaniards  on  the 
right  track. 

Great  was  the  eorrow  of  ^  Franciseaas  at  not  having  snspedked  this 
fact  aoooer.     They  would  have  OTcrwhdmed  the  dying  naa  with  pro* 
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mises  and  threats,  in  order  to  become  the  legatees  of  the  secret  which  the 
Indian  bore  with  him  to  the  tomb.  His  mode  of  acting,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  treasure  of  the  Inoas  was  far  from 
being  exhausted,  but  they  sought  for  it  in  vidn,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
found.  StiU,  the  Franciscans  thought  themselves  bound  to  rehabilitate 
Cantuna's  memory,  and  secure  his  salvation,  with  a  part  of  his  money. 
They  published  the  narrative  and  founded  a  church,  specially  intended 
for  Indians,  and  devoted  to  the  Virgin  of  Sorrows,  for  she  was  the  Ma- 
dona  whom  Cantuna  had  ever  most  fervently  worshipped. 

A  sketch  of  Quito  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the 
lepers,  or  los  lazaros,  as  they  are  called.  This  frightful  disease,  which 
in  our  part  of  the  world  is  only  known  in  Norway  and  Andalusia,  still 
exists  in  Asia,  South  America,  and,  before  all,  in  Brazil.  The  hot  land 
of  E^quador  is  tolerably  free  from  the  scourge,  but  its  ravages  are  great 
in  the  spring  atmosphere  of  the  cold  region,  which,  through  its  purity, 
would  seem  to  repulse  every  species  of  epidemic.  According  to  the 
natives,  leprosy  is  engendered  by  contact,  and  hence  there  is  excessive 
reserve  in  the  social  relations.  If  a  man's  ears  swell  and  his  eyelids 
droop,  he  is  declared  leprous  ;  should  he  be  poor,  he  is  thrown  into  some 
solitary  den,  where  want  and  hunger  soon  shorten  his  sufferings ;  if  rich, 
his  family  send  him  to  the  hospital  of  Quito,  the  only  infirmary  for  the 
horrible  malady,  which  is  reputed  incurable.  Scientifically,  however,  it 
is  a  moot  point  whether  leprosy  is  contagious.  Although  Dr.  Eche- 
veria,  who  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  caught  the  disease  after 
lying  in  the  bed  of  a  leprous  person,  to  convince  his  confreres  of 
taeir  mistake;  on  the  other  hand,  his  wife  and  children  have  lived  with 
him  ever  since,  and  have  not  displayed  the  slightest  trace  of  leprosy. 
The  disease,  too,  attacks  all  classes :  the  Marquis  Larria,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Equador,  was  rendered  a  frightful  object  by  it.  Not 
wishing  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  society,  he  had  a  glass  cage  made  in  his 
salon,  which,  while  concealing  him  from  his  guests,  enabled  him  to  take 
part  in  their  conversation.  It  seems  as  if  the  leprosy  in  South  America 
IS  something  fearful :  not  only  do  the  features  lose  all  human  aspect, 
but  the  noses  and  lips  are  destroyed.  In  some  cases  hands  and  feet 
drop  off,  without  any  sensible  pain,  but  through  a  slow  and  regular 
ulceration. 

The  squares  of  Quito  are  adorned  with  fountains,  but  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  pUty,  although  nothing  could  be  easier,  as  there  is  such  aa 
abundance  of  water.     Unhappily  the  numerous  gulleys  running  down 
the  streets  are  not  under  police  supervbion,  hence  washerwomen  employ 
them  for  lavatory  purposes,  while  all  the  filth  of  the  houses  is  poured 
into  them  by  the  careless  servants.     The  boUiconas^  or  grisettes,  o£ 
Quito,  may  also  be  seen  washing  their  feet  in  the  aeequias  of  the  moat 
frequented  streets.     The  Spanish  title  is  derived  from  the  word  bolsa^  a 
purse,  which  these  young  ladies  have  in  their  petdcoats,  and  this  class 
comprises  all  women  who  earn  their  livelihood,  and  who  wear  the  sanae 
uniform.     It  is  simple,  but  coquettish :  over  a  substantial  petticoat  is  a 
long  silk  or  calico  skirt,  covering  the  chemise  but  not  entirely  concealing 
it ;  and  over  the  shawl  again  a  piece  of  cloth,  called  a  rebozo^  which  13 
drawn  over  the  head.     The  strilung  contrast  of  colours  forms  the  origi«> 
nality  of  the  costume ;  and  their  numbers  give  a  liveliness  to  the  ci^, 
which  would  appear  dead  without  the  bolneonas. 
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The  public  ammementi  df  Qatto  are  not  extemBire,  eoonstiD^  only  of 
religious  procesmons  and  masquerades  of  the  Indians.  The  hitter  are 
vestiges  of  social  life  from  the  time  of  the  Incas,  but  have  been  so  often 
described  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  them.  As  the  police  system  is  bad, 
ihefts  are  frequent,  but  murders  are  rare.  Only  three  took  place  at 
Quito  in  1860,  while  at  Guayaauil  they  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
thirty.  This  speaks  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tierrafria^  and 
probably  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  softens  down  insubordinate 
passions.  The  delicious  climate  of  Quito — the  realisation  of  perpetual 
spring — allows  bathine  to  go  on  in  running  streams  all  the  year  round,  and 
this  is  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  possess  a  single  esta- 
blishment for  warm  baths.  Thus  far  the  physical  wants  of  the  population 
of  Equador,  and  now  for  their  moral  aspect. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Equador,  public  education  being  under  the 
auspices  of  the  priests,  is  only  the  maintenance  of  ignorance.  The 
catechism  forms  the  bads,  and  there  ends  the  instruction  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians,  pure-blooded  or  half-bred, 
rarely  possess  the  advantage  of  learning  to  read  or  write.  A  few  legends 
of  saints  are  taught  t^m,  and  these  are  their  religion.  The  ancient 
policy  of  the  Conquistadors  prevails  with  respect  to  this  unfortunate  race. 
A  capitation  tax  of  three  piastres  presses  on  each  indiridual,  and  is  paid 
in  substitution  of  military  service,  but  does  not  ezenipt  from  the  corvSei 
of  war  times.  Moreover,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  speculators 
profit  by  the  poverty  of  parents  to  secure  the  domestic  serrices  of  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  sell  the  agreement  again  at  a  profit.  These  are  the 
deplorable  vestiges  of  the  old  odious  repartmientos — a  disguised  slavery, 
against  which  the  Indians  know  not  how  to  protest. 

Quito  possesses  a  public  university  and  library.  The  latter  comprises 
some  fif^en  thousand  volumes,  obtained  from  the  old  Jesuit  monasteiy; 
but  the  taste  for  reading  does  not  distinguish  the  Equadorians.  Through- 
out the  country  there  is  not  a  single  bcMokseller,  though  mass-books  and 
^  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Paul  de  Kock  may  be  purchased 
at  the  linendraper*s  shops.  The  few  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
such  literary  pabulum  order  their  books  direct  from  Paris  or  Lima. 
That  Lima,  the  South  American  Parthenope,  should  be  a  source  of  light 
to  Equador,  proves  the  intellectual  prostration  of  the  country.  Pious 
publications  issued  by  the  Jesuits,  political  diatribes,  and  reprints  of  con- 
servative articles,  are  the  sole  symptoms  of  mental  actirity  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Chimborazo.  The  only  paper  that  appears  is  the  Naeionalj 
which  is  the  o£Bcial  journal  of  the  government,  and  merely  reprints  minis- 
terial decrees. 

Quito,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  city  in  the  New  World  which 
has  for  a  long  time  possessed  a  real  school  of  painting.  Another  art  that 
exists,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  flourish,  is  wood  canrine.  The 
Indians,  or  half-breeds,  specially  attend  to  this,  and  generally  carve 
Yireins,  crucifixes,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Calendar.  Still,  their 
art  IS  not  very  far-fetched,  and  they  generally  ought  to  write  under  their 
animals  what  they  intend  them  for.  The  cheapness  at  which  these  artiole» 
are  sold  explains  their  mediocrity ;  but,  if  properly  enoourafi;ed,  the 
sculptors  of  Equador  would  make  their  figure  in  the  world,  for  the  Indo- 
Ameriean  race  has  a  minute  patience  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
certain  branches  of  art  patience  is  almost  genius. 

VOL.  XJ.  2  0  . 
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Tbe  greUest  acoatge  of  Eqnaior  is  tbe  mode  of  recruiting  the  army, 
which  18  done  in  the  mofit  brutal  and  arbitrary  manner.    The  artisans  are 
diagged  £nom  their  work»  and  the  kboarers  froflA  their  fields,  and  neither 
youth  nor  ttrei^;ih  determines  the  seleetion.     The  reeroiting  officer  wfll 
ipase  the  bachelor  for  a  few  crowns,  and  pitilessly  seiae  the  &ther  of  a 
nmily  tee  poor  to  ranaom  hiflttsel£     At  each  enrolment,  Uie  mouotaios 
and  foiests  are  filled  with  men  escaping  from  the  uniform:  they  are 
traekedy  hunted  down,  and  led  back,  chained  like  wild  beasts.     The  pay 
of  the  eoldieBi  is  aouJl,  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  support 
Ibem.     This  nay,  owing  to  the  bad  etate  of  the  finances  and  the  want  «f 
£uth  ameng  tne  employ^  is  deli^ed,  elipped,  and  sometimes  embeczled. 
Thraatened  with  death  by  starvation,  as  axe  their  fiajosilies  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  these  soldiets  are  eompelled  to  exchange  their 
snHitary  outfit  ^r  a  morsel  of  bread.     Sell  all  they  can,  and  then  steal-— 
eneh  are  the  extremities  to  whieh  harsh  aeoesnty  dnves  them.     Dragged 
hy  violenQS  or  anrpxMS  from  home,  the  Decruit  impatiently  awaits  the 
naonsent  to  return.     In  vain  hee  a  terrible  punidiesfftit  been  established 
to  keep  the  troops  vnder  the  Aag,  £or  §^e  hundred  blows  of  the  lash- 
applied  in  such  a  way  ns  to  pvoduoe  death  frequently — punish  desertion. 
In  a(nte  of  so  terrible  n  code,  rnone  worthy  of  Austria  or  Russia  than  a 
SepubKe,  the  desire  ef  eaeape  predoainetes  over  iear,  and  beeomes  con- 
iigious.     The  aiiHtary  leaders,  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  are  anxious 
to  finish  their  campaign,  for  they  run  a  fisk  oi  being  left  alone  to  face 
«aeh  other.     The  fint  osnipany  sent  irom  Quito  against  Urbina  eon- 
eisted  of  three  huadnd  men  when  it  started ;  a  week  later,it  was  reduced 
to  two  hundred.  The  dflBertem,  breaking  up  into  bands,  bcg^  plunder,  and 
kill.     The  passive  humour  of  the  inhabitants,  on  one  occasion,  allowed 
twelve  of  BoUuar's  vetenms  to  go  from  <jiuaranda  to  Bogota,  plundeiiDg 
tewss  and  vittages.     On  reaching  the  capital  of  New  Granadn  they  were 
loaded  with  plnnder,  and  night,  pediaps,  hnve  had  to  aeeount  for  their 
oondaet  had  not  a  general  amneft^  been  announced  just  at  the  moment. 
There  is  one  thing,  and  peAa^  onl^  one,  to  be  said  in  ^vour  of  the 
fipanish  v^mfaiies,  ^Bit  they  deckrsd  kberty  and  slavery  ineoonoilahle. 
Jbienos  AvTOS,  the  first  provinoe  to  firee  itself  from  the  mother-oeuntry, 
ms  also  the  tot  to  hreidc  the  ehains  of  the  skves ;  and  ChUi  followed 
this  example.    The  peataachy  of  Central  America  acted  in  tbe  same  way, 
idthough  in  If  exieo  the  emancipation  was  sooomplished  suddenly  and 
without  asrv  indesuiity  to  their  ownenu    In  spite  of  the  example  and 
efforts  of  Bolivar,  slavery  was  kept  up  in  Old  Columbia;  but  Kew 
Gsanadn,  Evador,  jmd,  lastiy,  Veneiuela,  eleaned  themselves  firom  dis 
hereditaiy  blot.     In  Peru,  although  a  constituent  congress  abolished  aU 
mveiliAixtmry  ser^lom,  the  religious  brotherhoods  and  a  few  planters  went 
sn  buying  nnd  selling  negroes  and  mulattos,  until  General  CastiUa  put 
a  stop  to  this  scandalous  abuse.    At  the  present  moment,   Spanish" 
America,  divided  into  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  republics,  is  all  hut  pmged 
of  the  iniquity  about  which  Bsaail  is  beginning  to  blush,  and  of  which 
the  United  States  alone  ass  ths  apologists  and  propagators.     Bolivia, 
whieh  still  possesses  a  few  slaves,  will  &pe  long  effiioe  this  vestige  of 
eslonisi  harbadsm. 

At  any  rate,  the  South  Americans  are  exempt  firom  the  absurd  preju* 
dice  agaiasteolour»  by  whieh  the  Korth  Americans  dishonour  thenwlvss 
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in  the  eyes  of  humanitj  mad  toimd  reason.  In  ait  the  Spanish  republics, 
blacks  and  mulattos  are  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equaKtj  by  Creoles  of 
European  blood,  who  regard  them  as  being  far  more  civifised  than  the 
native  Indians.  Everywhere  the  Africans  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  superior  education ;  their  sympathising  nature  impels  them 
to  become  amalgamated  with  the  whites,  whose  virtues  and  vices  they 
speedily  assume,  and  the  blacks  and  mulattos  are  regarded  as  the  best 
soldiers  of  Equador  and  Pern. 

From  all  M.  HoUnski  telb  as  of  Equador  we  do  not  see  much  prospect 
of  any  speedy  amelioration.  The  inhabitants  seem  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  sloth,  and  the  constant  pr0nunciamiento€  check  any  attempted  pro- 
gpress.  There  is,  however,  a  chanoe  that  the  dissolution  between  North 
and  South  may  induce  the  kkler  repttbiie  to  try  and  extend  ks  influence, 
and  in  that  case,  no  finer  chance  could  be  offered  than  the  occupation  of 
a  territory  which  seems  only  to  require  a  proper  infusion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  in  order  to  become  ene  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the 
world. 


A  DARK  MOOD. 

BY  KRS.  ACTOir  TIKDAL. 


I  WALK  towards  evening  tfarougk  ^  noontide  glare, 

Behind  me  lie  the  dewv  morning  hours, 
Melodious  voices  filled  the  fragrant  air. 

And  rainbows  hung  above  aU  passing  showers ; 
Light  were  the  shadows  dancing  *mid  the  rays  j 
Ah !  it  was  joy  to  live  in  life's  young  days. 
They  flowed  lixe  an  unconscious  hymn  of  praise. 

The  tender  verdure  of  the  leaves  is  ffone. 
They  darken  unto  death  on  CT'ry  oough. 

Withered  or  strewed  with  earth,  faded  or  wan, 
The  human  Jhces  gracious  then,  are  now ; 

They  who  were  young  with  me,  and  they  who  smiled. 

Mature  in  power,  upon  the  active  child, 

And  friends  benign,  in  age  serenely  mild. 

First  known  and  best  knowi^  deep  in  memory's  mine. 

For  ever  gentle,  giCted,  fair,  or  brave. 
As  j^els  through  a  cloud  of  years  they  shine. 

Who  drifted  down  Time's  ne'er  recurrent  wave, 
And  stranded,  long  a^  on  that  vague  shore 
Where  hoi)e,  and  douot,  and  padence  are  no  more, 
And  faith  is  knowledge — or  else  all  is  o'er. 

I  ne'er  had  "troops  of  friends ;"  I've  loved  a  few, 
A  rare  and  precious  band ;  the  brightest  sleep. 

And  often  to  tneir  loss  I  wake  anew. 
As  back  into  the  silent  land  they  sweep, 

With  happy  dreams  that  made  them  mine  again, 

And,  qmckened  by  false  joy  to  keener  pain, 

I  reason  with  my  rebel  heart  in  vain ! 
2c2 
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I  crouched,  in  silent  g^ef  and  carious  awe. 

Beside  my  only  sister,  as  I  told 
The  last  faint  throbbings  of  her  pulse,  and  saw 

How  peacefully  adown  her  pale  cheek  rolled 
A  tear,  that  gathered  softly  as  the  dew. 
While  her  pure  spirit  from  this  world  withdrew, 
Fluttering  along  ner  lips,  and  fair  throat  yeined  with  blue. 

Under  her  windows  basked  the  crocus  wreaths. 

Purple  and  jB^lden  in  the  sunny  glare. 
And  daffodils  just  bursting  from  their  sheaths. 

The  box-flower's  subtle  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
In  crown  imperials  honey-jewels  hung, 
And  to  and  nro  the  noddmg  tulip  swung. 
Amid  the  apple-blossom  throstles  sung. 

Through  dark  blue  curtams  strained  the  brilliant  day 
Into  the  quiet  chamber  where  she  died ; 

Veiled,  as  in  crape,  came  ev'ry  wand'ring  ray 
From  the  life-teeming,  joyous  world  outside : 

When  the  stars  rose,  and  she  all  coldly  laid, 

I  softly  drew  aside  the  dusky  shade. 

And,  kneeling  in  the  solemn  moonlight,  prayed. 

feet  fragments,  little  worth,  alas ! 

3  thoughts  and  labour  since  I  saw  the  light : 
works  Ttc  planned,  but  seldom  brought  to  pass 
As  well  I  did  not  even  as  I  might : 
For  promise  unfulfilled,  for  chance  gone  by. 
For  loTcly  aspirations  bom  to  die. 
For  Tainly  taken  pains,  a  bitter  cry  !— 

As  hopeless  as  the  melancholy  song 

Of  Indian  women  mourning  for  the  dead. 
On  isles  of  western  rivers  wide  and  strong. 

In  shadows  dark  where  groves  of  cedar  spread, 
On  treeless  prairies,  in  savannahs  deep. 
On  table-lands  whence  mighty  cataracts  leap, 
They  sing  and  sigh,  sad  loving  souls,  they  weep. 

My  heart  beats  faintly,  in  m  v  busy  brain 
A  vivid  apprehension  works  ana  wakes. 
Incurable  the  faults  between  the  twain. 

One  cannot  rest — small  rest  the  other  takes. 
Days  of  my  life  monotonous  and  fleet. 
On  the  same  site  their  dawn  and  close  I  mee^ 
Treading  my  constant  path  with  weary  feet. 

Ah,  Qod  forgive  me !  struggling  in  the  net 
That  ministering  causes  round  me  flings 
In  learning  patience,  if  I  sometimes  fret 

Wildly  to  rise  a  spirit  on  the  wing. 
To  kiss  the  faces  that  I  love,  and  go. 
Blessing  and  weeping,  whither  scarce  I  know, 
From  days  of  languor— death  in  life  below ! 
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SLAVEBT  IN  AMERICA .• 

M.  Xatibb  Etma  18  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  thorooghly 
undertUmd  what  they  are  writing  ahout  when  they  treat  on  the  difbmlt 
question  of  American  manners  and  insUtntions.  He  has  written  a  large 
nnmber  of  Yolnroes  already  about  America  marked  hy  good  sense  and 
modesty,  and  the  one  we  have  under  notice  is  not  the  less  notable  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  temporary  successes  of  the  North  have  in- 
duced the  abolitionists  once  again  to  raise  their  war-cry.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  En^ishman  who  does  not  feel  desirous  of  that  abolition,  but 
we  all  object  to  making  a  pretext  of  abolitionism  to  excuse  the  horrible 
and  unjust  war  now  going  on  in  the  United  States.  M.  Eyma's  volume 
contains  several  striking  tales  relating  to  negro  affection  and  hatred,  but 
theae  we  will  pasa  through  merely  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from 
them  as  to  the  present  state  of  slavery,  and  the  possibility  of  its  eventual 
eradication. 

Slavery  granted,  the  black  code  must  necessarily  exist,  and  hence  the 
abolitionists  have  fought  tremendously  against  a  phrase  without  exactly 
knowing  what  tliey  were  talking  about.  The  black  code  has  not  ac- 
corded  the  master  any  extraordinary  power  over  his  slave,  but  it  is 
society  which  has  armed  him  with  all  possible  penal  severity  against  the 
negro,  who  is  culpable  of  crimes  which  the  human  conscience,  philosophy, 
and  religion  excuse  in  countries  remote  from  the  social  medium  in  which 
the  law  reigns*  The  black  code,  on  the  contrary,  imposes  duties  on  the 
master,  defines  and  limits  his  powers  and  his  rights.  It  is  not  against 
the  black  code  that  the  slave  revolts,  but  against  slavery.  Slavery  has 
humiliated,  degraded,  and  subjugated  a  human  race :  the  law  has  taken 
the  negro  whib  in  that  condition,  and  covered  him  with  its  protecting 
buckler  by  preventing  abuses,  though  ever  keeping  him  in  a  conditioa 
inferior  to  that  of  the  white  man.  Slavery  has  made  the  negro  the  pro- 
perty of  the  white  man — an  active,  intelligent  property,  and,  conse- 
quently, susceptible  to  all  the  passions  of  the  free  man  and  of  the  slave. 
Were  there  not  an  equally  protective  law  for  both,  the  master  could 
commit  as  many  crimes  on  the  person  of  his  slave  as  the  slave  could  on 
his  master. 

All  Slave  States  have  their  black  code,  which  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  inspired  by  the  same  spirit.  With  but  slight  exceptions,  the  same 
reciprocal  obligations  existed  in  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Ind&.  There  was  the  same  omnipotence  on  one  side,  the 
same  submission,  degradation,  and  humiliation  on  the  other.  That  our 
readers  may  form  an  idea  of  these  laws,  we  will  extract  from  the  black 
code  of  one  of  the  Slave  States  the  principal  regulations: 

**  The  black  code  guarantees  slaves  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sunday;  still 
the  master  may  compel  them  to  work  on  that  day  by  paying  tJMm  an 
indemnity  of  four  shillings.  This  regulation,  however,  is  not  af^IicaUe 
to  domestic  servants,  drivers,  slaves  employed  in  the  hospitals,  or  tho^ 
who  cany  vegetables  to  market  ^    ^    ^ 

*  Les  Peaux  Noires.  Sctoes  de  la  Vie  des  Esdaves.  Par  Xavier  S^tu 
Pans:  Michel  Levy. 
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'<  The  black  code  ensures  the  slave  a  barrel  of  Indian  com  per  month, 
a  pint  of  salt,  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  for  the  summer,  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  a  cap  for  the  winter,  and  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate. 
Infirm,  aged,  and  blind  slaves  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  taken  care  of  at 
die  Bsaster's  expense,  under  a  penalty  of  twentj-five  dollafs  for  each  in- 
ftvctieo  of  this  regulation. 

^  The  master  eannot  evade  the  duty  of  soppcnrting  fak  slaves,  by  alkm-- 
ing  then  a  day  a  week  to  work  on  their  own  account. 

**  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  cannot  be  soM  apart  from  thmr 
motherSk 

^Sbves  are  prohibited  from  possessiog  anything,  sefling  anytiung, 
Wving  wtapone,  or  sporting,  without  their  master^s  permiasioD.  They  can- 
not proteeote  or  be  witnesses  at  any  trial,  criminal  or  civil. 

**  Any  siiive  met  on  horseback  without  his  master^s  permisnon  may  be 
arrested  and  psnished  with  twenty-five  blowa  of  the  lash. 

^  No  one  can  strike  a  slave  in  the  service  of  another  master  under  a 
penalty  of  twenly-five  dollars ;  still,  any  person  meeting  a  slave  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  master's  plantation  is  authorised  to  arrest,  punish,  and 
ipven  kiH  him  in  tiie  case  of  resistance. 

**  Everybody  baa  a  right  to  fire  at  a  runaway  siave^  or  at  one  who^ 
when  ordered  to  stop,  refuses. 

'*  Any  one  wounded  by  a  runaway  riave,  while  trying  to  seize  hun, 
receivea  an  indenmity  from  die  state,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  k  is 
paid  to  his  heirs. 

**  Every  owner  of  a  runaway  slave  has  the  right  to  seek  him,  or  have 
him  sought  for,  by  white  persons,  on  the  plantations  of  other  owners,  with- 
out their  pennission,  excepting  in  the  intexior  of  the  house  or  any  plaee 
dosed  with  a  key. 

**  Any  master  who  ill-treats  his  slaves,  or  refuses  them  food  and  clothing, 
is  taken,  on  the  declaration  of  one  or  move  persons,  before  a  magistrate, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  fbr  each  offence. 

**  Free  men  of  colour  who  fail  in  req>ect  to  a  white  man,  attempt  to 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  him,  or  insult  or  strike  him,  are  panished 
with  imprisonment  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

**  Any  slave  accused  of  a  crime  is  tried  wiUiin  the  three  days  following 
the  diarge  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  or  five  free  persons;  bvtnddier 
the  owner  of  the  slave,  nor  any  of  his  relatives  to  the  fourth  degree,  can 
be  a  member. 

*'  Any  man  of  c<dour,  free  or  slave,  is  capitally  panished  for  dto  crimes 
of  arson,  poisoning,  assassination,  or  outrage  oo  a  white  wossan. 

**  Any  free  man  of  cc^our  who  helps  a  slave  to  escape  is  condemned  to 
two  years'  hard  labour  and  to  pay  Uie  value  of  die  slave ;  if  he  cannot 
satisfy  the  latter  penalty,  the  former  is  doubled. 

''  Any  slave  who  voluntarily  wounds  his  master,  his  mistress,  or  their 
diildrcn,  is  punished  with  death. 

*'  For  a  slave  condemned  to  death  the  owner  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  three  hundred  doling. 

'^  Any  master  who  favours  the  escape  of  a  slave  arrested  fiv  crime  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  if  the  erime  be  one  that  may 
entail  capital  punishment  the  fine  is  raised  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

"Any  slave  convicted  for  the  third  time  of  striking.  *  white  person  is' 
punished  with  death. 
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^  A  nwtfUr  accvfed  of  trmiuiy  Ub  Bhnws  WfasroiaBly  k  HaUe  to  » 
poMdfy  o£  from  two  hwdrtA  to  thiM  iMmdcftd  doUats. 

"-Any  tlava  who  deaonnots  a  piot  or  an  iasnEnciioa  k  xewanded  by 
imjaiikig  fait  hhntj. 

^No  sknra  caa  beUbemitd  be&ira  tW  age  q£  thirtj,  a^d  ha  mnit  hanre 
alwaja  behaved  himstlf  properly,  and  not  been  coMbnmed  fiiHr  rvnaiBg 
awajy  tkelit^  or  any  otbea  criaaes  dariiig^  tba  fbnr  yeara  preceding  hia 
emnnfipatioii.  Anj  ak? e^  howoTer,  adio  baa  aaved  no  li&  o£  bk  mastarp 
mktress,  or  any  of  their  cfaildrea,  k  exempt  firoaa  tbeae  condiiiona/' 

We  bare  said  that  thk  oode  was  the  lame  ererywhete^  aare  ia  the  de- 
taib ;  wo  wiU  mentka  one  detail  that  seta  tha  aeal  on  the  afakva'a  bmailia- 
tien  hefere  the  white  amn  :  it  k  ao  old  ookmal  kw  whkh  prahsbited  the 
aagroea  weariag  abeaa.  At  a  kter  dale»  when  tbk  lam  was  repeafed  and 
Ml  into  deanetnde,  the  negroea  had  grown  so  aficnatomed  noi  to  wear 
ahoea,  tbat  on  bighdays  and  botidaya  thej  put  them  in  their  pockets. 

Tka  protaetka  aasoied  the  slave  bj  the  bhak  oade  k  ao  thoroiighly 
Ifaa  yeaeral  bnr,  aad  baa  so  peaetnted  the  hearts  of  wbke  aaen,  that  aay 
isifraetion  of  ^  cbligatama  impoaed  on  tba  maatan  easily  aronsea 
poblk  indignatkn.  Bere  k  a  citcmnataDOO  in  aapport  of  oat  ataia- 
aaeot: 

la  ISdTy  a  lady  resided  at  New  Orkansi  who  oocapled  the  higbaat 
nnk  ia  Creok  aoaiety,  and  botb  Ae  and  her  faaMlj  weae  treated  with  the 
vimosi  rerq^t.  The  arent  thai  bacled  her  from  her  positaon  oeeaskoed 
such  a  diaUirhaaea  and  aeaBdal»  that  it  will  be  aanesessary  t&coaceal  her 
wane :  she  waa  a  Madame  Lalaaik. 

A  five  broke  eat  at  her  bease  one  night.  In  the  midat  of  the  coik- 
finaiMi,  and  whea.  people  were  beginning  to  deapair  of  mastering  the  fire, 
tbe  report  apraad  that  a  building  the  flamea  were  beginning  to  assail  o(m- 
tained  slaves,  and  they  must  be  extricated.  AL  Canonge,  jadg^  of  tbe 
Cnmiaal  Court,  and  whom  aeal  had  broi^ht  to  tha  fire,  asked  Madame 
Lakvne  far  tbe  keya  of  tbe  bwldiag:  the  lady  begaa  stammertag 
fcirokua  excaaes,  and  finally  declared  tbat  there  were  no  daves  in  the 
kouse.  Oa  tba  judge  insisting,  Madaase  Lakurk  refused  to  gvre  bim  the 
keja.  A  too  well-lbunded  saankka  crossing  M.  CaaoMe'a  mindy  he, 
wkb  the  be^  of  byataadees,  broke  in  the  door.  A  horrible  speetade  was 
miible:  seven  alavea  weae  lying  in  a  dark  dose  roosa,  with  diains  on 
tfieir  fiset  and  beads,  and  were  still  living  corpses,  laeerated  by  blows,  with 
bleeding  shoulders  and  swolkn  limba.  One  of  these  wretched  men  de* 
dared  that  ha  had  been  eniariag  these  tortarea  for  upwards  of  five 
sMntba,  and  that  he  had  saso  more  thaa  one  of  hk  oompaoioBa  dk  by 
bk  side. 

So  aoon  aa  Madaaae  Lakusk  aaw  that  bar  crime  was  disoovered  she 
ibeoght  of  fl^t,  and,  strange  to  say,  her  other  slaves  ttded  her  escapf^ 
winle  the  pac^k  were  aearehing  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  nakiag  her 
expkte  her  crimes.  Madame  Lalaurk  succeeded  m  readang  New  Xork, 
lAmvB  she  waa  joined  by  her  buabaad  and  son.  Bke  embarked  for 
Fraaoe,  under  a  false  aaaae;  bat  during  the  voyage^  one  of  tbe  pask 
aengers,  who  suspected  the  truths  questioned  the  lad,  who  in  hk  simplunty 
Mfveakd  hk  mother's  name.  From  thk  moment  not  one  of  tbe  passengers 
or  crew  spoke  to  her  again. 

A  aimilar  oceunreoce  took  pkce  at  Martinique,  k  1822,  and  had  the 
same  results  for  the  culprit  as  in  Madame  Lakurie's  case.     Like  her,  he 
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WM  compelled  to  leave  the  colony,  taking  with  him  the  pnbKc  hatred  and 
indignation.  Such  attempts,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  the  punish- 
ment they  provoked  permit  a  doubt  whether  cnmes  oi  a  similar  nature 
imputed  to  white  men  in  Slave  States  have  remained  unpunished.  Hence 
it  is  with  all  reservation  that  we  relate  here  a  few  melodramas  that  borrow 
their  verisimilitude  from  the  black  code  we  have  just  quoted.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  crimes  are  possible,  but  we  contest  the  existence  of  im- 
punity and  public  indifference  to  infamous  deeds  that  sheltered  themselves 
behind  a  law  possessing  an  exaggerated  elasticity. 

The  Northern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union  are  the  home  of  the 
propaganda  against  Southern  slavery.  The  American  papers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  emancipation  perform  their  mission  admirablv:  for  instance,  they 
carefully  avoid  importuniug  the  public  by  philosophical  discussions  and 
the  exposition  of  doctrines  with  which  their  readers  are  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated. They  are  far  more  clever,  and  have  a  model  in  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe's  celebrated  romance,  which  is  so  admirable  in  many  respects. 
They  make  proselytes  by  a  skilfiilly-arranged  recital  of  fiftcts,  which  are 
generally  fabe,  but  adapted  to  the  unhappy  life  of  the  slave.  Truth  to 
tell,  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  is  a  clever  and  ingenious  reproduction  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  little  stories  scattered  over  the  American  newspapers.  It  is  a 
%ook,  in  short,  in  which  the  authoress,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  is 
gained  in  public  opinion  but  opposed  by  the  slave-owners,  has  fiilsified  the 
character  of  the  negro,  imagined  impossible  cruelties,  and  exaggerated 
and  misunderstood  the  existing  relations  between  master  and  slave. 

Here  is  one  of  the  terrible  dramas  to  which  we  alluded,  and  which  we 
read  in  an  American  paper.  We  are  unable  to  say,  though,  whether  the 
paper  in  question  was  inspired  by  sundry  passages  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
romance,  or  whether  the  latter  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
and  cleverly  worked  them  up.    • 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  Pennsylvania.  One  rooming,  the 
assistant  marshal,  Roscoe,  escorted  by  three  Virginian  slave-hunters, 
stopped  at  an  hotel  in  the  little  town,  and  the  party  comfortably  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  They  were  waited  on  by  a  young  mulatto,  of  the 
name  of  Bill,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  runaway  slave  m>m  Louisiana. 

This  Bill  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  an  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  he  had  so  litUe  African  blood  in  his  veins,  that  at  the  first 
glance  he  might  be  taken  for  a  white  man.  It  was  to  this  he  trusted  to 
insure  hb  flight  and  to  believe  himself  in  perfect  safety  at  Wilkesbarre. 
Bill,  who  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  strangers,  was  conversing 
familiarly  with  them,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himself  caught  round  the 
neck. 

The  handcufis  had  already  been  thrust  oret  one  wrbt,  when,  by  a 
desperate  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  his  adversaries. 
In  spite  of  the  slieht  prospect  such  an  unequal  contest  offered  the  poor 
mulatto  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  room,  where  they  had  tried 
to  confine  him.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  covered  with  blood.  A  few 
paces  from  the  hotel  was  the  river,  and  Bill  threw  himself  into  it,  saying 
to  the  few  persons  who  tried  to  prevent  him : 

"  Let  me  alone.  I  would  sooner  be  drowned  than  fall  again  alive  into 
the  hands  of  my  old  master." 

His  adversaries,  who  followed  him  closely,  twice  fired  a  volley  at  him 
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from  their  riflet,  but  forluoately  not  one  of  the  bolleta  struck  the  bold 
swimmer.  The  slaye-hunters  crossed  a  bridge,  and  went  to  wait  for 
their  prey  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
fugitive  was  going  to  leave  the  water,  they  levelled  their  guns  at  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  surrender. 

*'  No,"  Bill  shouted,  "  I  would  sooner  die." 

This  answer,  given  in  an  energetic  voice,  was  greeted  by  a  new  dis- 
diarge,  and  this  time  one  of  the  bullets  struck  the  unhappy  fugitive  in  the 
bead.  He  leaped  up  in  the  water,  his  fiioe  covered  with  blood,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  pain,  found  in  his  despair  fresh  strength  to  try  and  escape  his 
enemies. 

This  scene  had  attracted  a  oonsiderable.crowd  of  spectators  to  tlie  river 
bank.  The  right  of  the  bleeding  wretch  heated  heads  and  hearts,  and 
some  persons,  going  up  to  the  slave-hunters,  indignantly  upbraided  their 
conduct  The  latter  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  a  little  distance  and 
consult  as  to  what  they  had  better  do. 

Bill,  not  seeing  them  any  longer,  supposed  they  had  gone  off,  and,  not 
feeling  strong  enough  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  water,  approached  the 
bank.  When  he  was  assisted  to  land,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lost 
his  senses,  and  for  some  moments  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 

'^  Well,"  one  of  the  hunters  exclaimed,  ''  our  chase  is  over :  a  dead 
^igRcr  is  worth  nothing  in  the  South." 

Poor  Bill  having,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  given  some  signs  of  life, 
a  coloured  man  of  the  name  of  Rex,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  prepared  to 
carry  him  home.  But  the  Virginians,  informed  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
fugitive,  returned,  pistol  in  hand,  threatening  to  kill  any  man  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

This  menace  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  Bill  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Although  seriously  wounded,  and  scarce 
recovered  from  his  emotion,  the  wretched  man  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  throwing  himself  into  the  water  again,  and  sought  a  refuge  on  one  of 
the  small  wooded  islands  that  studded  these  waters,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  man  whose  sole  crime  was  seeking  liberty. 

The  five  slave-hunters,  whom  Bill's  resistance  exasperated,  displayed 
remarkable  energy.  Scattered  on  either  bank  with  shouldered  rifles,  they 
tried  to  discover  the  fugitive's  hiding-place  among  the  shrubs.  One  of 
them  was  preparing  to  unfasten  a  boat  in  which  to  explore  the  river, 
when  Bill,  showing  himself  at  the  end  of  the  island  on  which  he  was 
hidden,  shouted  to  him  with  the  exaltation  of  despair: 

^*  Come  if  you  dare ;  but  I  swear  that  we  will  both  find  death  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river." 

This  affecting  scene  had  lasted  about  two  hours :  the  crowd  had  again 
congregated,  a  shudder  of  indignation  ran  along  the  ranks  of  the  spectators 
of  this  horrible  man-hunt,  and  the  most  timid  felt  courageous.  The 
Wilkesbarre  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  hitherto  calmly  surveyed  this 
monstrous  tragedy,  which  lus  presence  seemed  to  encourage,  ordered  the 
hunters  to  withdraw. 

The  energetic  attitude  of  the  magistrate  aroused  the  crowd,  who  uttered 
threats  of  death.  The  marshal  and  nis  men  were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat, 
while  poor  Sill,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusbn,  quietly  drifted  with 
the  stream,  and  landed  lower  down.      There  he  found  assistance,  and 
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during  the  sight  was  eonveyed  to  Can^ay  where  he  at  length  found 
liherty. 

A  great  deal  has  been  taid  and  written  about  the  slave-trade^  and  it  haa 
been  assimilated  with  piraej.  We  will  only  ask  one  qoestion.  Was  it 
more  humane  to  leave  negroes,  who  were  prisoners  throogh  the  ehances  of 
war  or  rapine,  to  pine  away  in  barharoos  slavery  tlian  to  lead  them  by 
expatriation  to  die  sight  of  a  civilisation,  by  which  they  have,  ankappily, 
not  been  allowed  sufficiently  to  profit?  Slavery  for  slaveiy:  the  see(»id 
was  aaore  human,  more  rational  than  the  first.  Remember,  too,  the  words 
o£  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  when  Eoropeane,  aad  willi  them  slavery, 
were  established  in  the  colonies : 

^  We  may  say  of  the  nerroes  that  their  davery  is  tlie  foundation  of 
their  luq^iiaess,  aad  that  their  disgrace  is  the  eause  of  dieir  salvation, 
since  the  fiuth  they  embrace  in  the  isles  places  then  in  a  condition  to 
know  God,  and  to  love  and  serve  Bjm." 

Still  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  trade^  as  it  was  carried  oat,  was  a 
monstrosity,  agmnst  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  revolts  even  in  the  Slave 
States.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  trade  we  will  transcribe  the  following 
narrative,  almoit  word  for  word,  from  the  Californtan  paper,  the 
Evangelist,  of  about  two  years  back : 

At  this  moment  there  is  in  the  Tomb's  prison  a  man  declared  g^lty  by 
a  jury  of  having  taken  part  in  that  infamous  trafic,  which  our  laws  justly 
rank  with  piracy.  Even  though  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  foreigner,  protests 
against  the  rigl^  the  American  courts  have  arrogated  in  condemning 
him,  he  does  not  contest  the  truth  of  the  facts  that  occasioned  his  triaL 
The  following  is  a  resum^  of  a  conversation  one  of  his  friends  has  just 
held  with  him : 

'<  Most  of  the  American  yessels,"  said  Captmn  Smith,  "  that  go  to  the 
Afincan  coast  to  £itdi  slaves  to  carry  to  Cuba  and  Braril  hail  ^m  New 
York.  They  also  start  from  other  ports.  Philad^phia  fits  out  four  or 
five  a  year  on  the  average,  and  Baltimore  one  or  two.  In  1853,  New 
York  sent  off  thkty-five  a  month.  Once  the  cargo  has  heexi  disdiarged 
the  vessel  is  destroyed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  proofe.** 

"Bat  how  do  you  oHmage  not  to  arouse  suspicion  when  yon  are 

(« We  make  our  pieparations  with  the  least  noise  possible^  aad  only  ask 
for  our  papers  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  on  leaving  port  that  we  incur 
the  greatest  danger ;  not  that  we  are  afraid  of  a  visit,  which  wo«dd  lead 
to  nothing,  but  the  nuaiber  of  the  crew  is  always  laiger  than  the  vessel 
requires,  and  we  are  anxious  lest  the  attention  of  the  audiorities  should 
be  drawn  to  the  £Eu;t." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  rid  of  the  English  crinsers  on  the  African 
coast?'' 

**  When  we  ase  eaipty,  we  do  not  trouUe  oufsehes  much  about  them. 
The  English  officers  come  on  board,  and,  as  we  sail  under  the  American 
flag,  they  have  no  right  to  search  as.  We  show  our  papers,  and  that  is 
all.  These  gentlemen,  who  do  not  fail  to  suspeot  the  truth,  growl, 
mutter,  and  then  go  away.'' 

"  But  suppose  you  have  a  cargo,  what  do  you  do  then?'* 

"That  is  rather  more  difficodt,  but  we  htLve  more  than  one  way  of 
getting  oat  of  the  ioiape^     So  soon  as  the  cmiser  comes  up,  we  send  all^ 
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ttie  Begroes  jjoim  into  the  hold ;  w#  cIom  the  hatchet^  and  whea  tiie 
o£Bcen  come  aboard  we  show  our  papers.  If  the  niggers  keep  quiet,  all 
is  well ;  but,  if  the  officers  suspect  the  trath,  they  remain  aboard  an  hour 
er  two  sometimes.  In  that  case  the  niggers,  who  are  diokiBgy  make  a 
low,  and  it  is  all  up  with  us.** 

*^  And  are  jou  punished?* 

*'  Not  always.  We  often  saceeed  in  making  our  escape.  From  the 
moment  we  declare  we  are  American  citiaens,  we  must  be  taken  before 
an  American  court.  Now,  sooner  than  make  this  vejage,  the  cruisers 
prefer  fining  ns  a  pound  a  head  for  each  negro  captured,  and  let  us  go.** 

"  Were  you  nerer  caught?'' 

*^  Only  once.  We  were  well  out  to  sea,  fiar  firom  the  coast,  and  the 
weather  was  very  eahn,  so  we  had  no  chance  of  escape.  So  soon  as  die 
English  cruiser  came  in  sight,  I  began  thinking  of  the  way  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape ;  cTentually,  I  threw  overboard  every  barrel  of  water  but 
one,  and  what  I  expected  occurred.  For  some  motife  or  other  the  com- 
mandant of  the  corvette  did  not  take  us  with  him,  but  placed  aboard  us 
a  prize  crew  of  twenty  men  under  a  lieutenant,  who  had  orders  to  take 
US — I  forget  where.  Being  obliged  to  touch  on  the  coast  to  procure 
water,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  sailing  in  these  parts  for  the  first  time, 
was  compelled  to  take  me  as  pik)t.  *  Do  not  attempt  to  escape,'  he  said, 
as  he  gave  me  the  charge  of  the  wheel,  *  or  I  shall  bk>w  out  your  brains.' 
I  proceeded  towards  a  part  of  the  coast  where  there  is  a  great  number  of 
slave  depMs.  So  soon  as  my  ship  was  sighted,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
boats,  for  she  was  well  known;  but,  by  the  lieutenant's  orders,  they  aU 
withdrew.  But  I  had  found  time  to  let  several  persons  I  was  acquainted 
with  know  in  Spanish  who  I  was  and  what  was  upw  Hence,  so  soon  as 
night  set  in,  they  came  in  great  force,  and  recaptursd  us.  As  for  our 
English  crew,  after  providing  them  with  a  good  boiEit  amply  supplied  with 
all  necessary  to  take  to  sea,  we  hinted  to  them  that  tklsy  had  better  be 
©ff." 

*'  How  many  negroes  did  you  cany  each  trip?" 

'^  On  my  last  voyage  I  had  six  hundred  and  sixty-four,  as  I  was  going 
to  Brazil;  had  I  loaded  for  Cuba,  I  should  have  taken  eight  hundred." 

"  How  did  you  treat  them  ?" 

*'  At  the  beginning,  we  are  stem  with  them,  is  order  to  establish  our 
antiiority  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two,  ow  rigour  is  relaxed. 
During  the  night  the  niggers  lie  on  their  side,  fer  if  they  ky  on  their 
backs  there  would  not  be  room  for  them  all." 

"  Do  many  die  ?" 

'^  Too  many  to  please  us.  The  first  thing  done  in  tiie  noming  is  to 
inspect  the  cargo,  and  throw  overboard  the  dead  and  those  in  a  de^mrate 
state." 

**  Are  your  profits  large?" 

''On  my  last  voyage  to  Cuba,  the  expenses  amounted  to  thirteen 
tiiousand  dollars,  and  my  cargo  was  worth  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  On  our  arrind,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
the  Captain-General  Pezuela.  He  did  more  to  repress  the  slave-tsade 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together,  and  had  he  remained  much  longer 
in  Cuba  I  would  not  have  answered  for  his  life.  From  time  immemorial 
the  private  abode  of  planters  had  been  sacred,  and  no  one  dared  enter  it ; 
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bat  Pezuela  respected  nothing,  and  had  reoently-disembariced  niggert 
seized  wherever  ne  knew  them  to  be  hidden.** 

*'  At  last  you  were  caught  for  good  ?'* 

'*  Yesy  my  mate  betrayed  me :  he  was  a  fellow  with  no  heart.  Certain 
wrinkles  in  his  face  ought  to  have  at  once  aroused  my  dbtrust  Before 
taking  a  man  with  him  a  slaver  ought  to  read  his  character  merely  by 
his  face  and  temperament.  Once  at  sea,  a  captain  is  only  master  of  his 
ship  60  long  as  he  has  in  himself  more  nerve  and  vigour  than  his  entire 
crew,  for  he  cannot  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  laws,  but  solely  on  his 
personal  strength.  My  villain  of  a  mate  played  me  a  trick  for  which  I 
ought  to  have  killed  him.  We  were  between  Martinique  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, when  we  all  at  once  sighted  an  English  steamer.  My  mate, 
who  at  6rst  thought,  like  myself,  that  it  was  a  man-o'-war,  gave  orders 
to  tack.  In  a  second,  I  perceived  the  danger  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  which 
might  induce  the  steamer  to  chase  us,  and  I  at  once  gave  orders  to  lay 
her  on  her  course  again.  Thanks  to  my  boldness,  we  got  out  of  the 
scrape  once  more.** 

"  Are  you  not  tired  of  such  a  life  ?" 

«  During  my  last  voyage,  I  thought  once  or  twice  about  giving  up  a 
sea-life  for  ever.  I  meant  to  sell  my  vessel,  retire  into  the  country, 
marry,  and  have  honest  children.  But  disposing  of  my  vessel  was  not 
an  easy  matter,  and  while  I  was  arranging  it,  the  authorities  got  wind 
of  it,  and  stopped  me.** 

The  pirate,  who  seemed  very  agitated,  and  had  not  once  left  off 
walking  round  his  narrow  cell,  here  suddenly  stopped.  After  a  moment's 
silence,  he  continued : 

'^  Give  me  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  my  liking,  with  a  crew  of  twenty 
fellows  picked  by  myself,  and " 

**  Well,  what?" 

"  And  I  will  begin  again." 

Although  slavery  is  unanimously  condemned,  it  still  appears  to  have 
a  wondrous  vitality.  When  the  internecine  war  in  America  broke 
out,  everybody  believed  that  the  knell  of  slavery  had  rung,  for  the 
North  had  risen  in  its  might  to  crush  out  the  peculiar  institution.  But 
it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  republicans  were  loth  to  inscribe 
abolition  on  their  banners,  and  that,  in  reality,  the  fight  was  as  be- 
tween Free  trade  and  Protection,  rather  than  an  earnest  effort  to  get 
rid  of  slavery.  However,  in  whatever  way  the  American  war  may  ter- 
minate, there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  entail  the  abolition  of  the 
peculiar  institution  within  a  given  time,  for  the  Confederates  are  quite 
willing  to  get  rid  of  their  neg^roes.  It  is  rather  a  startling  comment  on 
human  wisdom,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  money  already  expended  by 
the  rival  nations  in  fighting  for  supremacy  would  have  sufficed  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves  in  America.  This  is  proof  positive 
that  slavery  is  not  the  motive  of  the  war,  though  it  is  positive  that  the 
war  will  pave  the  way  to  abolition.  How  this  will  come  about  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss  at  present,  but  may  find  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
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AS  A8C£NT  OF  MONT  COMBIN  FBOM   8T.   PIERRE. 

The  season,  in  Switzerland,  of  1860,  almost  unifonnly  wet  or  cloudy, 
was  generally  unfavourable  to  the  objects  of  tourists.  This  year  the 
Mont  Blanc  feat  was  not  often  attempted,  still  less  often  performed,  and^ 
probably,  not  many  new  ascents  were  accomplished,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant deposits  of  fresh  snow  upon  the  glaciers,  as,  also,  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  two  or  three  continuous  fine  days.  A  certain  class  of  mountains, 
nevertheless,  including  the  Jungfrau,  Wetterhorn,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  found  to  be  more  accessible  than  in  most  years,  as  the  steep  icy  sides 
of  their  peaks  were  now  masked  by  a  layer  of  snow  of  sufficient  depth  to 
offer  a  good  foothold.  Crevasses  were  also  less  numerous  or  better 
bridged,  the  intricacies  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  were  diminished,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Col  de  G^nt  consequently  became,  or  oueht  to  have 
become,  a  more  simple  affisiir,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  accident 
which  this  year  involved  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  three  Englishmen,  to- 
gether with  the  guide  Tairraz,  of  Chamounix. 

Disappointed  in  "  doing ''  this  pass,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  friend 
not  having  kept  his  engagement,  I  turned  my  steps  from  Courmayeur 
towards  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  with  an  eye  to  Combin  or  Yelan.  The 
latter  mountain,  known  also  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  is  seen  from  the  Hospice  and  the  lake,  and  is  yery  conspicuous 
from  Vevey  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  fine  glittering 
mass  of  ever-resting  snow  marking  the  position  of  Napoleon's  celebrat^ 
passage  of  the  Alps.  Its  nearest  neighbour  is  the  Urand  Combin,  the 
loftiest  summit  between  Mont  Blano  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Matter- 
horn  and  the  Dent  Blanche  on  the  other. 

To  return  to  Courmayeur.  On  leaving  the  village,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  usual  route  by  Morgez  and  the  Col  de  Serena,  I  turned  up 
the  small  valley  which  runs  parallel  with,  and  nearest  to,  the  Vallee 
d'Entreves.  When  I  had  walked  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  I  climbed 
the  mountun  on  my  left,  as  seeming  to  me  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
exit  without  turning  back.  I  now  found  myself  on  toe  top  of  the  ridge 
which  had  separated  me  from  the  Valine  d'Entr^ves,  and  in  close 
proximity  with  the  mighty  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  weather,  of 
which  the  previous  evening  had  given  little  promise,  was  everything 
that  might  have  been  desirecl  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  so  magni- 
ficent a  panorama.  Scarcely  a  speck  of  vapour  soiled  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere above  those  vast  fields  of  snow,  out  of  which  rise  the  stupendous 
and  inaccessible  rocks  of  the  G^ant,  the  Fr^ty,  and  the  Jorasses,  now 
standing  out  in  boldest  relief  against  a  deep  blue  sky.  Nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  of  Mont  Blanc  must  have  been  visible  ^m  here ;  more  to  the 
westward  of  the  chain,  the  lofty  Aiguilles  de  Tr^lat^te.  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  rugged  but  perfectly  practicable  descent  towards  the  Col  de 
Ferret,  still,  however,  keeping  a  considerable  height  above  the  valley. 
After  passing  over  the  brow  of  another  mountain,  I  fell  in  with  a  hercfs- 
man,  who  directed  me  to  the  high  and  little  known  Col  de  Belle  Combe^ 
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which  I  reached  after  a  tiresome  ascent  over  fallen  rocks,  slaty  dehris, 
and  lastly  snow,  passing  a  small  glacier  on  the  right  I  found  the  snow 
drifted  deep  between  the  Uack  rocks,  which  form  a  bleak  and  jaggy 
ridge  along  the  summit  of  the  Col,  which  must  be  higher,  as  it  certainly 
is  steeper  and  leas  inacceanUe,  than  the  Col  de  Fen^tre.  I  remarked  no 
signs  of  any  vegetation  within  some  distance  of  the  summit.  The  herds- 
man had  told  me  that  he  would  irodertake  to  drive  his  oows  over  this 
col,  but  on  looking  down  through  the  rocks  on  the  other  side,  his  words 
returned  to  me  with  a  atrong  smack  of  braggadocia.  The  deaoent  is  at 
first  exceedingly  abrupt,  and  for  two  or  three  hundred  feet  was  over 
snow.  After  slowly  descending  a  few  stepi,  I  sat  down,  and^  with 
alpenstock  in  position,  settled  myself  into  a  loag  glissade.  It  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  I  reached  the  upper  ch&lets,  where  I  got  some  miU^ 
Although  I  could  make  little  of  the  Hngo  of  the  kunates — a  miserable 
patois,  neither  French  nor  Italian — they  were  not  Swiss,  but  Pied- 
mootese,  and  a  very  poor  and  dirty  class  of  humanity.  From  the  chalets 
I  had  another  long  cUmb  to  the  top  of  a  col,  which,  I  believe,  is  named 
the  Col  de  St  Remy;  from  it  I  saw  in  the  distanee  the  road  leading  to 
Aosta.  This  provea  to  be  much  farther  off  than  I  anticipated ;  I  got  on 
to  it  about  twenty  mtsutes'  walk  from  the  Hoapice,  where  I  was  received 
by  my  old  acquaintance  the  almoner  just  as  the  supper-bell  was  briskly 
proclaiming  the  hospitality  of  the  institution.  I  found  assembled  in  the 
hall  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors,  while  fresh  ones  were  con- 
tinually dropping  in.  After  supper  we  all  made  common  acquaintance; 
meedng,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  no  introduction  is 
reqmred  here.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  piano  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion ;  songs  were  sung  in  every  language  ;  one  young  Cambridge  man, 
6ill  of  bis  vocal  powers,  and  despising  any  accompaniment,  gave  us 
^*  NeUy  Gray,"-  much  to  the  amusement  of  every  one ;  adveBtwres  of  the 
day  were  rehearsed,  and  remarks  uttered  highly  ridiculous  for  the  igno- 
rance they  betrayed  of  the  country,  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  knowle^e  of  distances.  Apropos  to  this,  I  remember, 
on  my  retuni  from  a  successful  ascent  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  b^ng  asked 
with  the  gravest  simplidty  by  a  lady,  who  had  been  staying  a  fortnight 
at  Thun  and  laterlaken,  in  sig^t  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  ''  whether  I  went 
up  to  the  top  of  that  mouAtain  on  a  horse  or  a  mule !"  I  stole  off  early 
to  bed.  The  first  instant  of  coiitact  with  the  sheets  at  this  eight  thou« 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  is  no  joke  af^r  ten  hours'  grilling  in  the  sun;  but 
the  good  monks  grudge  us  not  blankets,  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  one 
is  soon  asleep.    • 

Breakfast  is  very  meagre,  now-a-days,  at  the  Hospice ;  so  next  morn- 
ing early,  after  dropping  the  customary  contribution  into  the  box  in  the 
i^pel,  and  hastily  swallowing  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  hard  toast  and 
goats'  butter,  with  a  cup  of  very  bad  coffee,  I  hastened  down  to  St 
Pierre  in  search  of  the  Ballays,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  as 
good  guides,  and  a  hearty  meal.  I  met  Gaspard,  the  youngest  brother, 
just  outside  of  the  village,  and  proposed  to  him  the  ascent  of  Combiu. 
He  told  roe  I  must  take  two  guides  if  I  went  akme  ;  I  remonstrated  : 

"  Why,"  I  said,  «*  when  quite  a  tyro  on  the  glaciers,  I  got  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Hbchste  Spitas  of  Monte  Rosa  with  one  guide,  why  should  I 
not  do  so  here  P" 
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*' Ah,  uoBtieiir,'*  he  replied,  <*the  Coinhiii  is  a  kboriouf  and  difficult 
undertaking,  and  has  never  been  eompletely  aseended  except  by  ounelvee 
and  Andr^  Dorsai,  with  a  savant  paid  by  the  gevamment.  You  cannot 
think  of  goaig  with  leas  than  two  guides*" 

As  the  man  was  reasonable  in  his  denaada,  I  came  to  an  agreement 
with  him  that  I  ahould  start  that  evemng  with  two  gnidas,  io  aleep  at  the 
ch&let  of  Valsoiwy.  On  entering  the  inn  at  St  PMm,  I  was  bothered 
by  ihe  gendanne  asking  lor  my  paasport^  which  I  had  not  brought  with 
me.  Despite  the  ezfdanations  of  my  newly-inatalled  guides  the  fellow 
was  must  uneivil^  insisting  that  I  should  deposit  five  francs  with  him, 
which,  howevei:,  I  had  &e  satisfaction  of  making  him  refund  before 
lea?iag  the  plaee.  After  a  twio  o'dodt  dinner,  I  was  introdnoed  to  my 
other  guide,  Emmanuel  Ballay,  a  thin,  wiry  looking  fiellow,  apparently 
some  years  senior  io  Gaspard,  with  whom  I  htA  made  the  anangements  in 
the  morning.  The  aaen  then  went  away  to  look  after  the  jprovisions:  a 
liberal  supply  of  eold  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  and  cheese,  sugar* 
4XJiSoe  and  ohooolate,  togeth^  with  a  few  dried  prunes — an  excellent  anti- 
dote agamat  mountain  sickness — were  all  stowed  away  in  a  couple  of 
knapsaeka,  while  four  bottles  of  country  wine  and  a  fiadc  of  brandy  were 
added  to  the  whole.  Rape,  hatchet,  and  alpenstocks  wore  next  hrought 
to  the  front,  and  thus  equipped,  we  aet  out  about  lour  o^cloek  to  walk 
leisurely  up  to  the  ch&let.  Just  above  the  village  the  path  skirts  a  deep, 
narrow  ravine,  the  bed  of  the  Drause  of  Valeorey,  which  forme  a  pretty 
cascade,  then  dashes  downwards  with  the  headlong  impetaoeity  of  a 
mountain  terreat  to  Ibrm  its  junction,  below  St.  Pierre,  with  the  Brauae 
of  the  SL  Bernard.  In  about  an  hour  axkd  a  half  we  were  at  the  ehAlet ; 
after  a  hearty  drink  of  new  milk  all  roundr-^a  beven^  which  ought 
never  to  disagree  with  the  true  mountaineer — the  guides  proposed  a  walk 
on  to  the  glacier  of  Valsorey,  which  liea  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
the  chalet^  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Velau.  After  a  tolerably  steep  elimb^  of 
nearly  an  hour,  terminating  in  a  sort  of  chemin^  we  obtained  a  view 
over  the  auzfEUse  of  the  ice,  upon  wluch  we  descended  in  a  few  minutes 
more.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  glacier,  and,  till  btely,  almost  unknown 
to  tourists ;  the  main  body  comes  down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yelan, 
and  then  takes  a  northerly  to  north-weaterly  direction  round  the  base  of 
ihe  mountain.  There  is  also  another  glacier  running  down  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  this  one,  between  the  southern  side  of  the  Colossal  Oombin  and 
the  rooks,  of  whkh  the  principal  peak  is,  I  believe,  named  the  Aiguille 
Verte  of  Valsorey ;  in  these  rocks,  near  to  the  VeUu,  is  a  remarkable 
hole,  showing  a  large  patch  of  blue  sky,  andnmilar  to  the  holes  one  seee 
in  the  masonry  of  old  ruins.  As  we  walked  across  the  ice,  we  observed 
flomething  Hke  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length  on  the  moraine 
of  the  other  glacier ;  my  guides,  after  examimag  thai  olivet  through  a 
telescope,  informed  me  t&t  it  was  a  chasseur,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
recognjsed  as  such,  for  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  chamois  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  countary.  Desolate  and  solitary  enough  for  the 
doom  of  a  Prometheus  was  the  spot  where  this  hardy  hunter  lay»  his  only 
companion  his  rifle,  far  above  even  temporary  human  habitation,  sur- 
rounded by  ice  and  barren  rocks,  towering  in  grandest  sublimity  towards 
Che  sky  over  hisliead ;  walking,  crawling,  a*d  crouching  by  turns  with  his 
telescope  oonstantly  at  his  eye,  over  rotten  rooki,  or  at  thealippery  edge  of 
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death*threatening  precipices;  for  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty-four,  hours 
together,  would  this  man,  in  all  probability,  watch  and  follow  his  game 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  The  Swiss  are  eminently  a 
material  race,  but  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  inftituation  in  this  sport,  so 
little  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  One  of  De  Saussure's 
guides  is  reported  to  have  sud  to  the  savant,  *<  My  father  and  my  unde 
have  already  fallen  victims  to  the  dangers  of  the  mountains,  and  I  shall 
probably  share  the  same  &te  one  of  those  days ;  yet,  believe  me,"  he 
added,  with  great  earnestness,  *'  were  you  to  offer  to  make  my  fortune 
to-morrow,  on  condition  that  I  renounce  for  ever  the  chasse  de  chamois, 
I  would  not  conclude  the  bargain."  The  same  man  fell  from  a  rock  and 
lost  his  life  within  two  years  after  having  spoken  these  words  to  De 
Saussure.  Emmanuel  told  me,  that,  when  crossing  a  level  glacier  alone, 
he  always  carried  his  alpenstock  swinging  horizontally  by  his  side,  in 
order  that  it  might  fall  across  the  crevasse  in  the  event  of  his  slipping 
into  one.  I  have  also  heard  experienced  icemen  say,  that  as  the  crevasses 
one  is  most  apt  to  tumble  into  are  small  at  the  top,  it  is  often  possible 
to  save  oneself  by  throwing  the  body  instantaneously  forward  while  in 
the  6rst  act  of  sinking,  and  getting  the  breast  and  arms  upon  the  farther 
edge  of  the  cleft  Tae  this  as  it  may,  the  most  pracdsed  hunters  have 
perished  in  these  insidious  chasms.  The  celebrated  Golani,  of  Pontre- 
sina,  in  the  Grisons,  the  slayer  of  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
chamois,  once  fell  many  feet  down  a  crevasse,  and  with  the  coolness  and 
determination  which  he  was  known  in  an  eminent  degree  to  possess,  ex- 
tricated himself  from  this  horrible  position  by  cutting  little  steps,  or 
notches,  for  his  fingers  and  toes,  with  his  pocket-knife,  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  ice — an  anecdote  which  is  told  with  great  pride  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bermina. 

Returning  to  the  ch&let,  we  found  there  a  sportsman  who  had  just 
brought  in  a  very  fine  marmotte.  He  was  a  superior-looking  man, 
superior  both  in  dress  and  address,  to  the  people  of  these  parts:  his 
manner  was  even  polished.  He  was  clad  in  velveteens,  witn  sporting 
buttons;  round  his  throat  he  wore  a  silk  bird's-eye,  and  a  felt  broad-brim 
upon  his  head.  This  individual  was  indeed  a  native  of  St  Pierre,  who 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life — he  must  have  been  now  nearly  sixty 
—in  the  Neapolitan  senrice,  and  returned,  with  true  Swiss  love  of  home^ 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  among  his  own  mountains.  This  gentle- 
man gave  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  supper.  We  discussed  over 
hot  chocolate  the  chances  of  our  intended  ascent  in  all  its  bearings.  When 
the  chocolate  was  finished,  we  prepared  to  '<  turn  in "  for  four  or  five 
hours'  sleep,  and  our  friend  suddenly  disappeared,  for  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  him  until  our  return  here  the  following  evening.  The  interior 
of  the  ch&let  was  divided  into  two  compartments — a  temporary  dwelling- 
place  for  its  owners,  where  also  the  milk  was  boiled  and  the  cheeses  kept, 
and  a  cow-house.  The  former  boasted  four  beds,  one  of  which  was  placied 
at  my  disposal ;  a  smaller  one  at  my  feet  was  made  to  contain  the  two 
guides,  while  Nos.  8  and  4  were  appropriated  by  two  very  big  women 
and  some  half-dozen  children.  Taking  off  my  coat  and  necktie,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  top  of  the  bed— quite  a  luxury  to  the  damp  hay  one  is 
onen  thankful  to  sleep  on  while  on  mountain  excursions ;  the  light  was 
then  extinguished,  and  every  one  else  retired.  After  several  vain  attempts 
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to  sleep,  I  got  up  and  looked  outside ;  the  weather  promised  well  for  the 
morrow.  Anllions  of  stars  were  twinkUng;  the  silence  of  inanimate  nature 
was  occasionally  hroken  by  the  crash  of  ice  tumbling  down  some  distant 
crerasse,  or  the  more  confused  noise  of  stones  rolling  upon  the  glacier. 
The  white  mantle  of  the  Yelan  formed  in  this  light  but  a  feeble  contrast 
with  the  dark  shadows  of  the  other  mountdns,  nor  did  its  12f,300  feet  of 
actual  height  allow  it  that  apparent  superiority  which  it  retained  in  day- 
light. Returning  to  my  bed,  the  snoring  and  naif-muttered  dreams  close 
to  my  ear,  togeuier  with  the  eternal  jingling  of  the  restless  cow-bells, 
kept  up  a  noise  within  the  chftlet  which  now  rendered  further  thoughts 
of  sleep  entirely  futile.  I  was  truly  delighted  when  I  heard  the  guides 
turn  themselves  in  bed,  speak  a  few  words,  and  then  go  outside.  Return- 
ing immediately,  they  lighted  the  fire,  and  told  me  that  it  was  tidke  to 
rise.  Cofiee  was  soon  prepared,  and  I  set  about  making  the  best  break- 
fitst  I  could  before  starting,  as  I  can  very  rarely  eat  meat  at  any  great 
elevations.  We  were  in  good  time,  as  daylight  was  necessary  for  mount- 
ing the  rocks  on  to  the  glacier,  which  we  expected  to  reach  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  ^firom  the  cb&Iet;  consequently  we  did  not  begin  our 
day's  work  till  half-past  three  o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  Quarter  to  four,  when 
the  guides,  having  again  packed  up  the  provisions,  shouldered  the  knap- 
sacks, and  leisurely  led  the  way  straight  up  the  mountain,  which  rises  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  oh&let,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  base  of  the  Combin, 
and  the  only  part  of  that  mountain  visible  from  these  pasturages. 

For  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  picking  our  steps  over  the 
abort  herbage,  and  occasionally  breaking  our  shins  in  the  dark  against 
the  loose  rocks  ;  then  cresting  this  first  ascent,  over  ^bouleroents  unre- 
lieved by  a  blade  of  grass,  we  attained,  as  the  darkness  was  fast  wearing 
out,  a  little  plain  of  snow,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  rocks,  among 
which  my  g^de  Emmanuel  informed  me  that  he  had  often  watched  for 
chamois,  climbing  from  crag  to  crag  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  A  little  farther 
on  we  crossed  the  tracks  of  one  of  those  animals,  apparently  quite  fresh, 
in  the  snow,  and  passing  from  one  mountain  to  another.  About  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  this  plain  a  small  glacier  descends  from  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  above  to  the  n^ve  (snow  without  ice)  covering  the 
plain.  Its  appearance  at  a  little  distance  is  quite  perpendicular.  The 
rocks  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  this  glacier  afford  the  only  known  access 
from  the  Yal  d'Entremont  to  the  Col  de  la  Maison  Rouge,  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  Combin,  leading  to  the  Valine  de  Bagnes  by  the  glacier  of 
Corbassi^res,  from  which  col  it  would  appear  that  the  ascent  of  the 
Combin  is  alone  practicable.  As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  the 
rising  sun  was  just  beginning  to  light  up  with  beautiful  rose-colour  the 
Mont  Blanc,  and,  one  after  another,  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamounix. 

After  halting  a  few  minutes  to  gaze  on  tnis  truly  gorgeous  spectacle, 
we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  rocks,  with  the  cheenng  prospect  of  un- 
exceptionable weather.  This  part  of  the  business  must  have  taken  us 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least,  and  required  some  little  caution.  We 
were  almost  constantly  above  the  bed  of  the  glacier  as  we  climbed  from 
one  rock  to  another  up  this  fiightful-looking  gorge.  There  are  one  or 
two  mauvais  pas,  where  the  weight  of  the  body  must  be  almost  entirely 
entrusted  to  the  hands,  while  the  feet  go  in  search  of  small  protuberances, 
just  large  enough  to  support  the  toes ;  the  arms  are  in  turn  stretched  out, 
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till  the  rock  is  passed,  in  advancing  sideways.  A  fall  here  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  death ;  for  the  body  of  a  man,  onoe  set  in  motion^  would 
bound  like  a  ball  over  a  sucoessioh  of  small  precipices  till  it  reached  the 
glacier.  At  the  top  of  the  glacier  we  left  tne  rocks,  and  stepped  into  a 
Httle  hollow  or  snow-basin,  up  the  steep  sides  of  which  a  hua  scramble 
of  about  fifty  feet  brought  us  on  to  the  col.  Here  we  break£ssted.  This 
operation  finished,  the  gaiters  were  put  on,  and  one  of  the  knapsacks, 
with  a  bottle  of  wine,  was  lef^  in  the  rocks  to  await  our  return.  We  now 
roped  for  the  first  time,  securing  the  cord  firmly  under  the  arms,  with  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  feet  between  each  man.  Emmanuel  led  the  way. 
His  straight  bony  figure  was  attired  in  a  close-fitting  blue  cloth  jacket,  net 
reaching  below  Uie  waist,  with  pockets  at  the  sides,  and  rather  tight  brown 
inexpressibles ;  romid  his  wide-awake  he  had  twisted  a  piece  of  white 
masUn,  as  a  protection  agunst  the  sun.  Gaspard,  who  brought  up  the 
rear  and  the  knapsack,  wore  the  ordinaiy  blouse  over  his  other  clothes, 
and  sported  a  green  ve3.  For  a  short  distance  we  mardied  over  lev^ 
jniow,  almost  entirely  unbroken  by  crevasses.  The  majestic  Combin  now 
rose  in  masses  of  thick  snow  upon  our  right,  while  rather  to  the  left 
again  we  had  the  point  known  as  the  Petit  Combia,  of  comparative 
insignifioance. 

Leaving  the  col,  we  now  bore  off  to  the  right,  ascending  gradually. 
Our  route  presently  lay  across  far-scattered  fragments  of  ice,  from  the 
glacier  above ;  these  crystal  debris  had,  apparently,  lain  for  some  days,  as 
they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  buried  in  the  snow.  As  we  passed  under 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  immense  cliffs  of  blue  ice  hung  threaten- 
ingly over  our  course.  I  asked  the  guides  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  save  ourselves  horn  an  ^boulement  in  such  a  spot  *'  Oh  yes ;  if  not 
a  very  laige  one  we  should,  probably,  be  able  to  avoid  it,"  they  both  re- 
plied. Our  ascent  was  becoming  very  laborious,  and  the  snow  much 
broken  by  crevasses ;  we  had  to  turn  some,  of  enormous  breadth  and 
depth,  but  the  smaller  ones,  though  very  numerous,  were  mostly  well 
bridged.  Onoe  or  twice  we  got  into  a  perfect  network  of  them,  when 
Emmanuel  had  to  probe  the  snow  ail  round  him  at  every  step  he  took, 
treading  very  gingerly,  but  quickly,  at  the  same  moment.  We  were 
making  straight  for  tlie  lower  part  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountmn ; 
as  we  drew  nearer,  the  top  of  the  mountain  appeared  to  me  to  rise  from 
this  ridge  in  an  inaccessible,  though  not  lofty,  precipioe  of  snow  and 
rook  ;  lower  down,  however,  it  8k>ped  away  more. 

We  now  wheeled  round  to  our  right,  walking  at  some  little  distance 
below  the  ridg^  tiU  we  came  to  the  ^t  of  the  ascent :  it  certainly  looked 
wonderfully  steep,  and  was  here  without  an  inch  of  rook.  Gaspard  sug- 
gested we  should  take  a  diagonal  line  in  the  first  place,  and  then  pass  round 
the  slope,  instead  of  going  up  direct  at  once.  We  agreed  upon  this,  and 
allowed  him  to  go  to  the  front.  We  were  now  over  some  of  the  glaciers 
that  we  had  seen  above  us  upon  our  leaving  ^e  col,  and  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  difficult  part  of  the  ascent  Had  it  been  neceasarv 
to  cut  steps  here,  I  fancy  we  should  have  found  it  very  ticklish  work 
indeed;  but,  as  the  season  would  have  it,  a  little  pounding  with  the  foot, 
and  a  good  use  of  the  alpenstock,  were  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Just, 
however,  as  we  were  getting  to  the  top  of  this  Tast  buttress,  at  ite 
steepest  point,  the  leading  guide  staggered  for  an  instant,  as  the  snow 
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gare  way  from  beneath  hie  feet  ^  Plant  your  stick  firmly  in  the  snow, 
monsieur,"  roared  the  man  behind  me,  as  I  prepared  to  go  on.  As  soon 
AS  I  raised  my  head  over  the  top,  I  was  nearly  choked,  as  well  as  blinded, 
by  the  grains  of  snow  blown  against  my  face  by  one  of  the  fiercest  winds 
I  ever  met  I  thoaghi  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  held  on, 
but  the  guides  tokl  me  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  immediately  after* 
wards  we  were  standing  on  a  much  better  footing.  It  was  all  plain 
■ailing  from  this  point.  A  few  steps  were  cut  to  enable  us  to  retain  our 
fi>otiDg  where  the  snow  was  froaeo  nard  in  a  few  places,  otherwise  we  had 
only  to  walk  up  steadily  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain^-about  14,130 
feet  above  the  sea*-<-wbich  we  reached  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  the  entire 
•ioent  from  the  ohilet  having  oeoupied  us  six  hours  and  a  half.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  i  clearest  I  ever  remember  having  seen  in 
Switierland,  but  the  cold  was  excessive,  owing  to  the  wind.  I  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  I  was  unable  to  mark  the  degree  of  cold,  the  mercury 
of  my  thermometer  having  beoome  derane^ed. 

The  summit  of  the  Grand  Combin  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  ridge 
of  some  length  covered  with  snow,  which  surges  over  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  perpendicular  precipices  of  bare  rock  fall  probably 
fi>r  many  thousand  feet  without  a  break.  As  on  the  Titlis  and  the  Buet, 
approach  to  the  immediate  edge  of  these  snow-fring^  precipices  would 
be  extremely  dangerous.  The  view  from  this  mountiun  is,  I  consider, 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Monte  Rosa,  more  particularly  in  extent, 
although  its  pontion,  between  the  latter  and  Mont  Blanc,  affi>rds  a  distinct 
panorama  of  the  most  colossal  peaks  in  Switzerland,  together  with  their 
glaciers,  for  the  Bernese  Alps  and  the  Aletsch  glacier,  across  the  Valais, 
in  addition  to  the  Pennine  and  Valasian  chains,  are  seen  at  no  great 
distance.  We  were  particularly  surprised  at  the  lofty  appearance  from 
here  of  the  Aiguilles  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range ;  the  Grandes  Jorasses  and 
the  Aiguille  Verte  seemed  to  rival  in  height  even  the  Monarch  of  the 
Alps,  fdthough  both  are,  in  fact,  lower  than  the  Combin.  The  Aiguille  du 
Tour  is  like  a  pyramid  with  its  top  sawn  off.  The  Velan  seemed  to  be 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  us.  The  line  along  the  north  of  Pied- 
mont presents  a  number  of  probably  never-trodden  glaciers,  surmounted 
by  snowy  tops,  among  the  nearest  of  which  are  the  Grand  Ruktor,  the 
Paradb,  and  others.  There  is  a  grand  ocean  of  ice  between  us  and  the 
sublime  peaks  of  the  Matterhom  and  the  Dent  Blanche;  beyond  the 
former,  an  arm  extends  to  the  group  of  Monte  R.osa  and  the  Mischabel- 
hdmer,  and  the  latter  throws  out  a  branch  terminating  in  the  Weisshom 
and  Bruneokhom. 

Looking  straight  down  into  the  Valais,  the  dark-brown  top  of  Mont 
Catogne  fills  up  a  spaoe,  beyond  which  rise  the  silvered  rooks  of  the  Dent 
du  l^di,  encircling  a  glacier.  A  little  fiurther  eastward,  the  Dent  de 
Hordes,  Diablerets,  Wildstmbel,  Gemmi<hom,  Alteb,  and  Blumlis  Alp, 
form  a  chain  facing  us,  which,  gradually  increasing  in  height  and  extent 
of  elaoier,  is  at  length  lost  in  Uie  mass  of  the  Bmese  group.  As  the 
lughest  point  of  this  mountain  is  not  immediately  above  the  lower  ridge, 
which  I  have  before  described,  but  nearer  Valsorey  and  the  Velan,  we 
iMid,  b  descending,  to  bear  away  to  our  right,  walking  for  some  distance 
nearly  parallel  to  the  col  bdow  us,  until  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
passage  leadingto  the  bwtr  ridge.   Here  the  guides  asked  for  a  modicum 
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of  brandy,  for  the  descent  before  us  was  calculated  to  be  a  little  trying  to 
any  nerves.  After  tying  ourselres  together  as  before,  the  elder  guide 
went  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  following  the  track  of  out 
ascent ;  at  each  downward  step' he  carefully  pounded  the  snow  five  or  six 
times,  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  consistency  for  my  safe  descent,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  work  of 
mountain  guides  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  fatigue  produced  by  this 
continual  stamping  down  the  snow  in  such  a  position,  as  well  as  by  the 
catting  of  steps.  When  he  had  reached  the  full  extent  of  his  tether,  he 
stood  with  his  stick  firmly  planted  in  the  snow  above  him.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  go  on,  while  both  guides  remained  stationary.  We  had  to 
descend  sideways ;  so,  sticking  my  alpenstock  deeply  into  the  snow,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  move  it  until  I  felt  my  foot  fast  in  the  step  below. 

"  Maintenant  faites  bien  attention,  'Manuel !"  exclaimed  Gkupard  to 
his  brother,  as  the  snow  gave  a  little  from  under  one  of  my  feet. 

The  startling  tone  in  which  those  words  were  uttered  made  Emmanuel 
look  up  over  his  shoulder,  while  he  grasped  his  stick  more  tightly  with 
both  hands.  When  I  had  got  close  to  him,  I  anchored  my  stick  deep 
into  the  snow,  and  waited  for  Gaspard.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  this 
a  very  pleasant  position ;  the  mountain  rose  like  a  wall  over  my  right 
shoulder,  while  on  the  other  side  the  snow  sloped  away  from  my  feet  at  a 
very  steep  angle,  then  bulging  out  like  a  globe  poised  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  carried  my  eye  at  once  over  it,  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  more  than 
two  thousand  feet,  without  being  able  to  see  what  intervened.  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  a  decided  slip  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  us — no  very  difficult 
matter  in  the  fast-softening  state  of  the  snow — must  have  carried  us  all 
three,  by  a  very  rapid  but  most  unpleasant  route,  over  the  ice  cliffs  we 
had  passed  under  in  the  morning,  down!  to  the  Col  de  la  Maison  Rouge. 
I  was,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  make  a  false  step,  and  redoubled  my 
exertions  accordingly.  My  alpenstock  had  an  iron  crook  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  made  it  very  laborious  to  pull  it  out  of  the  snow,  into  which  I 
plunged  it  about  two  feet  at  every  stroke.  Gaspard,  observing  this,  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  his,  which,  being  made  of  bad  pine-wood  instead 
of  ash,  snapped  almost  immediately  with  me,  nearly  throwing  me  off  my 
balance.  I  took  my  own  again,  leaving  him  less  than  two  feet  of  stick  to 
get  down  with  ;  but  these  fellows  are  as  active  as  cats  on  their  own  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  event  of  a  slip  would  probably  arrest  their  fall  by  digging 
their  fingers  and  toes  with  great  force  into  the  snow,  without  the  aid  of 
any  stick.  When  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  passage,  I  asked  the 
guides  if  I  would  have  pulled  them  down,  supposing  I  had  lost  my  footing 
while  descending. 

"  No,  no,  monsieur,"  they  replied ;  "  by  moving  one  at  a  time  only, 
we  should  have  been  quite  able  to  hold  you  up  had  you  slipped." 

And  it  is  really  quite  possible  for  a  good  and  resolute  guide  to  save  a 
heavier  man  than  himself  by  arresting  him  at  the  first  instant  of  falling, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Leuthold,  of  Meyringen,  who,  with  the  rope 
merely  twisted  round  his  arm,  retained  the  weight  of  the  savant  D^r 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  made  a  false  step,  and  dragged  one 
another  several  feet  down  a  snow-slope,  in  crossing  the  Strahleck  Pass. 
We  found  the  crevasses  more  troublesome  now  than  in  the  morning,  as 
the  effect  ct  the  sun  had  already  had  great  influence  upon  the  snow.    I 
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got  my  entire  leg  into  one  of  them,  and  we  were  constantly  nnking  up 
to  oar  knees ;  we  had,  notwithstanding,  to  hasten  our  steps  until  we  got 
dear  of  the  overhanging  glacier,  whid^  at  this  time  of  day,  becomes  a 
yeiy  unsafe  neighbour.  However,  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from 
stopping  more  than  once  to  look  down  the  transparent  sides  of  some  of 
the  larger  chasms,  wide  as  many  a  stone  quarry,  and  perhaps  between 
one  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  guides  told  me  that  they  had 
aeen  those  crevasses  of  greater  dimensions  and  more  numerous  on  former 
occasions — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  offer  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the 
farther  ascent  of  the  mountain.  When  we  descended  upon  the  col  the 
glare  was  so  strong  that  I  put  on  my  blue  spectacles  for  the  first  time. 
The  temperature  here  was  warm,  and  the  wmd,  which  had  troubled  us 
so  much  above,  was  no  more  felt.  We  got  back  to  the  rocks,  where  we 
had  left  the  knapsack,  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  having  spent  not  less 
than  six  hours  and  a  quarter  upon  the  snow,  not  treading  one  inch  of 
rock  during  that  period.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  mountams  so  densely 
covered  with  snow  as  the  Grand  Combin,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
its  great  height  «nd  large  dimensions,  gives  it  a  gigantic  and  commanding 
appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  form  of  this  mountain, 
when  examined  from  the  top  of  the  Torrenthom,  as  well  as  from  the 
Sassenoir,  between  the  Val  d  Anniviers  and  the  Val  d'Erin,  is  decidedly 
that  termed  the  '*  saddle-back."  From  the  peak  of  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
its  appearance,  in  the  panorama  of  mountains,  is  only  second  to  Mont 
Blanc. 

After  a  very  satis&ctory  dinner  at  the  top  of  the  granite  rocks,  which 
probably  have  contributed  many  boulders  to  the  blocs  erratiques  scattered 
over  the  lower  valleys,  we  made  our  descent  down  the  side  of  the  glacier 
with  more  difficulty  than  we  ascended.  However,  we  reached  the  ch&let 
in  safety  about  four  o'clock,  having  been  absent  from  it  more  than  twelve 
hours.  Our  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening  was  at  the  door  to 
welcome  us,  and  to  express  his  surprise  at  our  return  so  early.  After  a 
bowl  each  of  smoking  chocolate,  most  refreshing  after  the  cold,  heat,  and 
fatigue  we  had  undergone,  we  all  walked  down  to  St.  Pierre,  where  I 
slept,  starting  early  next  morning  on  foot  for  Martigny.  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  guides;  they  insisted  upon  taking  even 
more  than  the  necessary  precautions;  and  when  I  felt  the  cold  in  my 
hands  very  severely  on  tne  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and  discovered 
that  I  had  brought  no  gloves,  one  of  them  insisted  upon  my  taking  his, 
while  he  nearly  had  one  of  his  fingers  frostbitten  in  consequence. 

W.  B.  U. 
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HI8T0BT  OF  THE  FIEST  BATTALION  OP  EOTAL 
MAEINES  IN  CHINA, 

Fbom  1867  TO  1859. 

Whbn  ^  dangtr  that  threatened  our  poweesions  in  India  wat  oausing 
the  govemm^nt  to  much  anxiety,  and  the  neoonary  despatch  of  so  many 
regimeote  eeeoied  to  be  the  only  chance  of  qneliing  that  awful  rabeltiofly 
and  the  tranq»ortB  filled  with  troops  that  wer6  on  their  way  to  protect 
our  interests  in  China  had  necessarily  been  directed  and  sent  off  to  Cal- 
eutta^  it  was  eyident  that  if  we  wished  to  jvotect  the  eolony  of  Hong* 
Kong,  and  to  re-establish  our  mercantile  eommunieattons  with  that 
tountry,  other  troops  must  be  sent  to  replace  those  that  had  been  in^ 
tended  for  duty  there.  But  it  was  impossible  to  send  more  regimenta 
from  Eugland  to  that  country,  as  in  all  probability  their  presence  would 
be  required  in  Indku  It  was  then  that  the  government  determined  on 
sending  •  brigade  of  Royal  Marines  to  replace  the  troops  that  had  been 
ordered  to  Hongp-Kong,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1867,  orders  were  re* 
eeived  to  this  effect  by  the  conmiandants  of  the  four  reepeotive  dinsioni 
of  Boyal  Mariaes.  Each  division  was  required  to  ftimish  four  oompaiiies, 
and  each  eompany  to  eonsist  of  one  captain,  two  subakems,  and  seventy- 
five  rank  and  file;  the  battalions  were  each  to  have  one  lieuteoant^ 
ookmel,  adjutant,  and  quartermaster. 

It  is  my  intention  only  to  relate  the  doings  of  the  first  battalion,  and 
therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  them,  except  in  instance! 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  2nd  battalion^  Two  vessels 
had  been  chartered  to  convey  the  battalion  to  Hong-Kong,  the  Imp9* 
ratriz  and  Adelmde,  and  it  was  between  the  10th  and  Idth  August  (iial 
the  battalion  embarked  on  board  these  ships.  Nothing  oould  exceed  the 
liberality  of  the  messing  on  board  these  magnificent  transports,  but  the 
accommodaUon  of  the  one  far  surpassed  that  of  the  other*  And  thai 
have  we  started  the  battalion  on  its  k>ng  and  monotonous  voyage. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  those  who  remember  the  voyage  otti 
in  the  Imperatriz  and  Addaide  to  know  something  of  those  pUuMS  whera 
they  toudied,  and  to  have  recalled  to  them  scenes  they  well  remember,  and 
where  they  spent  many  a  happy  hour.  Madeira  was  the  first  of  these 
places,  situated  in  the  temperate  zone  about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  tropics^ 
and  surrounded  by  the  ocean.  This  beautiful  island  enjoys  a  climate  of 
singular  mildness.  Funchal,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
shallow  bay  on  the  south  coast,  and  is  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  Numerous  country-houses,  with  their  gardens  on  the  neigh* 
bouring  slopes,  give  an  air  of  great  cheerfulness  to  a  rugged  landscape. 
The  ride  to  the  Curral  many  will  remember  with  pleasure.  The  deep 
ravines  or  gorges  that  everywhere  intersect  the  mountains,  cutting 
through  them  almost  to  the  very  base,  give  a  grandeur  hardly  to  be 
described ;  and  well  must  be  remembered  that  scene  that  suddenly  opens 
to  the  view,  where  the  eye  descends  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  immense  chasm  below,  and  wanders  over  the  rugged  and  broken  out- 
line of  the  many  peaks  that  rise  from  its  very  bottom,  or  upwards,  fol- 
lowing the  grey  precipitous  rocks  till  their  summits  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
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Add  to  all  this,  ihe  traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed 
on  the  diffs,  cares,  and  gvAfy  torrents  of  the  island,  and  the  solemn  and 
touching  reflection  perpetually  recurring  of  the  weakness  and  insigni- 
ficance of  perishable  man,  whose  generations  thw  pass  away  into  oblinon 
with  all  their  toils  and  ambition,  while  Nature  holds  on  her  unTaryiog 
course,  and  pours  out  her  streams  and  renews  her  forests  with  ondecayiog 
acti^ty,  regiodless  of  ihe  fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sorereign. 
Throughout  this  beautifiil  scenery  the  eye  wanders  amongst  groves  of 
ofaeenut,  and  where  pine-trees  streteh  along  higher  declivities  of  the  hi]l% 
and  the  banana-leaves  wave  in  the  lower  plms ;  and  then  oveiteppis|g 
tfie  roofs  is  seen  the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  palm-tree. 

It  was  evening  when  we  left  Madeira,  and  from  this  phne,  until  we 
arrived  at  Ascension,  we  were  favoured  with  the  most  lovely  weath^* 
Tiie  soHtary  island  of  Ascension,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  al>out  eighd 
degrees  south,  is  one,  I  should  imagine,  of  the  most  wretched-looking 
places  upon  tiie  fiioe  of  the  earth.  The  green  mountain,  the  highest  in 
the  island,  is  abont  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level  ^  and  horn 
this  moontain  the  garrison  of  Georgetown  is  sv^yplied  wkh  water. 

The  Cape  was  the  neat  piaoe  the  battalion  touched  at,  and  many  wiB 
remember  the  pleasant  days  they  spent  in  this  beautiful  oolony.  Among 
the  best  sights  in  Cafe  Town  are  the  museum  and  the  botanical  gardemi 
in  the  former  there  is  an  exoeUent  collectien  of  gedogieal  and  mineiab* 
^cal  specimens,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  South  Afnoan  amaoals,  some  of 
whseh  are  bioaght  from  those  {4ains  of  the  &r  interior  that  Prii^le 
deecribes  so  well  in  the  following  fines  : 

Away,  away,  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  antelope's  haunt  and  the  buffalo's  den. 

By  vaBeys  remote,  where  the  ourebi  plays  5 

Where  the  gau,  the  seseeybe,  and  bi^ebeest  gn2». 

And  the  eland  and  gemsboK  unkimted  recline. 

By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'eihung  with  wild  vine ; 

Whcxe  the  elephant  Inrowses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 

And  the  riverhorse  gambols,  unscared,  in  the  flood. 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  pool  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill ; 

O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 

Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively. 

Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane 

As  he  scours  with  his  troop  o'er  the  desolate  plain ; 

And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds. 

Undisturbed,  by  the  bay  of  the  hunters'  hounds. 

Twenty-six  days  afbr  leaving  the  Cape,  Java  Head  was  sighted,  and  the 
Imperfari»  dropped  anchor  lor  the  mght,  and  at  daylight,  the  next  saoro- 
m^  steamed  up  these  lovely  straits. 

la  no  part  of  the  world,  I  should  imagine,  is  vegetation  more  ri^^ 
and  huniriMitly  develooed,  or  the  natural  advantages  of  situatioB  and  soii 
more  varied  and  abundant,  than  it  »  in  this  island  of  Java,  truly  called 
tbe  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Isles — a  clinMite,  where  the  iirtense  heat  of  the 
torrid  sone  must  he  moderated  by  the  surrounding  seas;  a  diversiied 
aoxfaee,  where  ihe  hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most  valnaUa 
trees,  said  the  plains  yield  tiie  richest  plants  and  spices  ia  spontaaeons 
abundance.  But  I  cannot  help  quoting  Dr.  Bleekei^s  spirited  descriptioii 
of  this  island.  He  says :  ''  It  is  more  especially  on  the  low  coast  lands  that 
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we  find  superb  palms,  bananas,  aroids,  aniarantbacen,  poisonous  euphor<* 
biacese,  and  Papilionaceus  legumens.  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  our  eyes  were  struck  by 
the  quantity  of  ferns,  which  already  preponderated  over  the  other  plants. 
Here,  too,  we  are  surprised  by  magnificent  forests  of  slender  bambooe^ 
nowing  spontaneously.  The  further  we  ascend,  the  greater  is  the  change 
in  the  aspect  of  vegetation.  Palms  and  leguminous  plants  become  rare, 
and  bamboos  are  less  abundant  In  recompense,  we  find  forests  of  fi^-treee 
with  their  tall  trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage,  enveloping 
more  lowly  trees  and  humbler  plants,  and  exhibiting  a  majesty  whidi 
even  surpasses  the  splendour  of  the  palms  of  the  coast.  There  is  but  one 
region  higher  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  laurels,  where  the  magnificence 
of  the  trees  begins  to  decline;  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  at  the  height  of 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  having  accomplished  her  masterpiece,  becomes 
powerless  to  maintain  the  tropical  character  of  the  vegetation.  It  would, 
periiaps,  be  as  well  to  explain  the  kind  of  plants  that  I  have  mentioned 
under  dieir  botanical  names.  The  aroid  or  drum  order  lure  herbs  or 
shrubby  plants,  sometimes  climbine,  and  usually  with  branching  veins. 
The  amaranthaceas  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  and  are  most  common  in  the 
tropics.  The  euphorbiacess  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves:  these  plants  are  often  poisonous,  abounding  with  a 
milky  juice.  The  Papilionaceus  legumens  are  plants  having  se^s  grow* 
ing  in  pods,  as  peas." 

Remaining  at  Anjier  for  a  short  time,  the  battalion  started  for  Singa-^ 

Sore,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in  four  days.  Up  to  this  time  great 
oubts  had  been  entertained  by  the  officers  on  board  the  Imperatriz 
whether  they  would  be  sent  to  China  at  all,  especially  as  the  news  ^m 
India  was  anything  but  favourable,  and  they  expected  tliat  in  all  proba- 
bility they  also  might  be  directed  to  Calcutta,  but  orders  were  awaitine 
them  at  Singapore  to  proceed  to  Hong-Kong  with  all  despatch.  It  took 
fourteen  days  to  steam  up  the  China  Sea  against  the  north-easterly 
monsoon,  and  that  portion  of  the  battalion  in  the  Imperatriz  arrived  at 
Hong-Kong  upon  the  6th  November,  having  made  the  passage  from 
Spithead,  including  all  stoppages,  in  eighty-six  days.  The  whole  of  the 
force  to  be  employed  against  Canton  was  collecting  off  the  Bogue  Forts 
in  the  Canton  River,  and  thither  the  battalion  proceeded  up  on  the  day 
afW  their  arrival  in  Hong-Kong,  to  await  the  remaining  portion  that 
were  daily  expected  in  the  Adelaide. 

Slowly  the  time  seemed  to  pass  whilst  remaining  at  the  Bogue  Forta^ 
and  the  only  change  in  the  daily  routine  was  the  occasionally  landing 
part  of  the  battalion  for  three  or  four  days  upon  the  island  of  North 
Wantung.  This  island  was  celebrated  in  the  last  Chinese  war  as  being 
the  place  where  a  treaty  was  signed  by  a  Chinese  commissioner,  and 
arrangements  were  made  by  Captain  Elliot  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  but 
were  unfortunately  nullified  by  the  unauthorised  entranoe  of  an  English 
ship,  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  negotiations.  It  was  not  until  the  2nd 
of  December  that  the  long-looked-for  Adelaide  arrived,  and  upon  the 
following  day  two  captains  were  taken  from  the  battalion :  one  to  act  as 
major,  and  the  other  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  brigadier.  Every  one  was 
now  preparing  for  the  intended  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Honan,  pre- 
paratory to  tl^  attack  upon  Canton. 
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On  the  17th  of  December  the  brigade  staff,  htmug  already  gone  to 
Honan  (that  island  having  been  taken  without  opposition),  the  battalion 
was  ordered  to  move  up  without  delay.  Nothing  of  any  importance  was 
done  here,  the  duties  bemg  principally  those  of  fatigue,  until  the  26th  of 
December,  when  Major-General  Straubenzee  took  the  command  of  the 
troops. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  general  orders  issued  on  that  day  : 

<*  Head-quarters,  Honan«  Dec.  26,  1857. 

''The  troops  under  command  of  Major«General  Van  Straubenseey 
C.B.,  will  be  formed  into  brigades  as  follows : 

*'  1st,  or  Colonel  Holloway's  brigade,  will  be  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  battalions  of  Royal  Marines. 

"  2nd,  or  Colonel  Graham's  brigade,  will  be  composed  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  volunteer  company  of  Sappers,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Royal  Marine  Artillery,  provisional  battalion  of  Royal  Marines,  69th 
Regiment,  and  38th  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

'*  Captain  Morrison,  of  the  first  battalion  Royal  Marines,  is  appdnted 
Provost-Marshal.** 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an  order  that  came  out  before  the  bom- 
bardment of  a  city  that  many  thought  (and  which  really  turned  out  to 
be  the  case)  more  like  to  the  performance  of  a  battle  upon  the  stage  of 
s  LfOndon  theatre,  so  few  were  the  missiles  of  destruction  that  were  sent 
forth  from  the  cloud-capt  forts  of  that  indifferently  fortified  city  against 
the  truculent  invaders  of  the  Celestial  Empire : 

*'  The  major-general  cominanding  cannot  allow  the  troops  to  embark 
withont  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  strict'  discipline 
and  sobriety ;  tbey  are  well  aware  how  many  of  their  comrades  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  deleterious  spirit  of 'this  country,  namely,  sam- 
shue;  he  trusts,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  profession  and  regi- 
ments, they  will  avoid  it,  and  prove  that  British  soldiers  can  resist 
temptation  with  as  much  determination  as  they  always  oppose  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country. 

**  The  major-general  trusts  that  all  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  this  expedition  is  to  coerce  the  government  and  mandarins,  and  not 
to  injure  the  unoffending  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  honour  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's arms  will  be  as  much  dependent  upon  their  orderly  conduct  when 
in  occupation  of  Chinese  ground  as  of  their  gallant  behaviour  in  the 
field. 

^*  The  troops  will  upon  this  occasion  be  associated  with  the  naval 
forces  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  gallant 
allies,  with  the  British  naval  forces,  and  Royal  Marines.  Every  effort  will 
be  required  of  one  and  all  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  British  army,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  that  cordiality  and  good  feeling  which  characterised 
the  operations  of  the  allies  during  the  late  war." 

The  following  was  the  order  in  which  the  troops  were  to  leave  Honan 
for  the  attack  upon  Canton : 

Colonel  Lemon's  battalion  were  to  embark  at  seven  a.m.,  and  to  be 
followed  by  300  Coolies,  under  command  of  Captain  Temple. 

The  first  and  second  battalions  of  Royal  Marines,  to  be  followed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Coolies. 
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Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Decemher,  1857,  Ae 
battalion  had  formed  in  rear  of  their  quarters,  as  is  the  custom  before  m, 
enemy,  although  the  common  report  was,  that  it  was  for  fear  that  the 
ribration  of  the  cannonading  that  was  to  commence  at  daylight,  niight 
bring  down  some  of  the  buildings  that  the  troops  were  quartered  m. 
The  bombardment  commenced  at  daylight,  and  the  first  shell  was  fired 
by  the  Marine  Artillery,  stationed  on  Dutch  Folly,  at  Cough's  Fort. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  battalion  embarked  in  different  gun-boats,  and 
after  going  down  the  river  for  some  distance,  landed  on  the  Canton 
bank,  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Lin. 

After  baring  formed  in  column,  the  arms  were  piled,  and  pickets  were 
thrown  out  on  each  flank,  the  advance  on  Fort  lin  baring  been  given 
to  other  troops. 

The  batUlion  did  not  move  again  until  the  evening,  when  they 
advanced  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  halted  for  the  night  m 
a  paddy-field,  close  to  the  road  leading  from  the  east  gate  of  the  city  to 
the  village  of  Yentong,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Artillery  Hill. 

The  amount  of  the  force  that  was  employed  against  Canton  was  as 
follows : 

Troops  from  the  garrison  of  Hong-Kong,  including  the  59th 
Regiment,  the  Artillery,  the  Engineers,  and  a  portion  of  the 

MtSras  troops ^^ 

Boyal  Marines *5^ 

Naval  Brigade ^500 

Ifrench  troops  and  sailors ^^ 

Total   .        .        .        .5700 

Chinese  Coolies ^H 

Attached  to  Medical  Staff °| 

Commissariat *        *J 

Malays ^ 

Grand  total       .       -        .        6687 

Hie  battalion  remained  encamped  until  three  a.m.,  when  some  quinine 
wine  was  issued  to  the  men,  and  when  the  pickets  were  called  in  they  all 
moved  off,  where  to  no  one  seemed  to  know,  and  after  fblbwing  the  direc- 
tions of  a  decidedly  stupid  guide,  halted,  and  found  that  they  were  nearly 
on  the  same  ground  that  they  had  been  encamping  upon  during  the  night 
Halted  as  it  were  to  view  that  awful  yet  gnmd  spectacle  that  was  before 
them,  listening  (and  I  hope  with  some  feelings  of  pity)  to  those  minute 
guns — g^ns  that  always  betoken  the  presence  of  death,  and  in  this  ease 
not  only  told  of  it,  but  were  the  cause  of  it.  And  then  above,  the  sky, 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  fires,  too  truly  showed  bow  foar- 
fully  the  rockets  had  done  their  duty ;  the  devouring  element  that  was 
racing  in  that  vast  and  populous  city  was  then  depriving  hundreds,  ay, 
might  be  thousands,  of  houses,  and  not  houses  only,  but  homes,  and  their 
sarings  that  they  may  have  been  hoarding  up  for  those  davi  when  the 
keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  them- 
selves; in  the  days  that  the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall  cease,  and 
phantoms  of  delight  dance  about  them,  and  they  shall  say,  ^'  I  have  no 
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pleasure  in  them ;"  bot  all  hopes  of  sooh  were  pensUng  beforo  them, 
and  all  caused  by  the  Iblly  and  penrersenees  of  one  man. 

At  dawn,  the  battalion  moved  towards  the  city,  and  halted  at  a  joss« 
hoose,  where  the  general  and  his  staff  had  passed  the  night.  The  da/i 
ration  of  nun  was  served  out  to  them  here,  and  diey  then  moved  towards 
the  north-east  parade-ground,  adjoining  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  hill  upon  which  (Rough's  Fort  was  placed* 
Here  the  battalion  was  thrown  out  in  light  infantry  order,  and  com- 
menced firing  upon  the  fort,  as  well  as  upon  a  party  of  Chinamen  on 
their  right,  and  who  very  soon  retreated,  when  they  saw  two  companies 
thrown  out  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Cough's  Fort  very  soon  ceased  firing,  and  then  the  whole  of  the 
fighting  in  which  the  battalion  took  a  part  was  over.  The  city,  or  rather 
the  heights  within  the  walls,  were  in  our  possession  by  twelve  o'clock, 
and  at  three  the  battalion  entered  the  city  by  the  north-east  gate,  and 
remained  in  the  open,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  for  the  night.  And  thus 
finished  the  nroceedings  of  the  29th  of  December,  1857. 

The  casualties  that  occurred  in  the  battalion  during  the  attaek  were  as 
follows : 

First  Lieut.  W.  F.  P.  8.  Dadson,  right  arm,  severely. 

Sergeant  W.  Rea,  right  loff,  severely. 

Private  W.  Burton,  woond  of  head,  severely. 
„      James  Lucas,  right  thigh,  severely. 
„      Fred.  Hears,  right  arm,  slightly. 

On  the  raominc^  of  the  80th,  an  order  was  received  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  ^battalion  to  detail  four  companies  for  the  attack  of  the 
western  gate  of  the  city ;  the  right  wing  of  the  battalion  was  detailed  for 
this  duty,  but  no  opposition  was  shown  anywhere,  and  the  troops  marched 
along  the  walls  entirely  round  the  city,  destroying  the  guns  that  were 
placed  at  the  gate,  and  taking  all  diose  that  were  of  any  value,  whidi 
only  amounted  to  a  few  brass  ones. 

It  was  on  the  New  Year^s-day,  1858,  that  his  Etcelleney  the  Earl  of 
£1^  and  Kincardine,  her  Majesty's  special  ambassador  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  made  his  offioial  entry  into  Canton,  and  a  more  appro- 
priate day  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  upon,  for  widi  the  new  year  ooos- 
menced  a  new  and  kinder  dynasty  for  tne  inhabitants  of  Canton  than 
they  had  been  subject  to  in  the  past  one.  The  forts  outside  the  city  wave 
destroyed  by  the  Itoyal  Engineers  on  this  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  January  that  an  advance  into  the  dty  was 
made,  and  a  detachment  of  the  battalion,  under  the  ae^g  nujor,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Treasury  and  seized  the  bullion,  whilst  ano&er  managed 
to  capture  Peh-Kwei,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Tartar  general; 
and  on  this  day  the  atrocious  Yeh  was  taken.  The  latter  was  conveyed 
on  board  the  Inflexible^  but  the  two  others  were  sent  as  state  prisoners 
to  the  general's  head-quarters,  where  they  remained  mutil  the  9th,  when 
Peh-Kwei  was  rsinstated  as  lieutenant-governor. 

The  fourth  oompany  of  the  battalion  was  sent  to  do  duty  in  the  city. 
They  were  the  first  British  troops  that  occumed  a  yamun  in  this  hitherto 
forbraden  place,  and  they  escorted  the  Eari  of  Elgb,  the  major- 
general  commanding,  the  officers  who  had  been  appointM  commissioner^ 
the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Tartar  general  (now  no  longer  prisoners)| 
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to  the  lieutenaot-gOTeraor's  ymmtm,  where  the  Earl  of  Elgin  installed 
Peh-Kwei  as  lieutenant-governor,  and  addressed  him  as  follows:* 

**  We  are  assembled  here  to  welcome  your  excellency  on  your  return 
to  your  yamun,  and  on  the  resumption  of  the  functions  of  your  office, 
which  have  been  momentarily  interrupted.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  apprise  your  excellency,  and  through  your  excellency  the  in- 
habitants of  Canton,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  France, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces,  are  firaily  resolved  to  re- 
tain military  occupation  of  the  city,  until  all  questions  pending  between 
our  respective  governments  and  that  of  China  shall  have  been  €rmly 
settled  and  determined  between  us,  the  high  officers  appointed  by  your 
government  for  this  service,  and  plenipotentiaries  of  equal  rank  and 
powers  whom  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  may  see  6t  to 
appoint  to  treat  with  us. 

''Any  attempt,  therefore,  whether  by  force  or  fraud,  whether  by 
treachery  or  violence,  to  disturb  us  in  our  possession  of  the  city,  will  not 
fiul  to  bring  down  on  its  authors  and  abettors  the  most  severe  and  signal 
punishment.  I  am,  however,  no  less  to  apprise  your  excellency  that  it 
IS  equally  our  determination,  when  the  questions  to  which  I  have  referred 
shall  have  been  so  settled,  to  withdraw  from  the  military  occupation  of 
the  city,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  imperial  authorities. 

''  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  own  sincere  wish  that,  daring  the  period  of  our 
military  occupation,  the  feelings  of  the  people  should  be  respected,  life 
and  property  protected,  the  good  rewarded,  and  offenders,  whether  native 
or  foreign,  punished. 

"  We  are  desirous  to  co-operate  with  your  excellency  for  these  objects, 
and  with  this  view  we  have  appointed  a  tribunal,  composed  of  officers  of 
high  character  and  discretion,  to  act  in  concert  with  you. 

"  We  hope  that  through  the  agency  of  this  tribunal  confidence  may  be 
restored  to  the  people,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  better  understanding 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  so  that  henceforth  all  may  pursue  their 
avocations  in  peace,  and  traffic  together  for  their  mutual  advantage.*' 

After  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  Lord  Elgin  and 
General  Straubensee  returned  to  head-quarters,  leaving  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  city,  with  the  afore-mentioned  company  as  a  guard. 

Isolated  as  they  were  in  this  yamun,  and  the  road  to  head-quarters 
bebg  anything  but  easy  to  find,  they  were,  to  all  intents,  cut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Anything  but  pleasant  was  the  situation  of 
the  commissioners  during  the  night  of  the  9th ;  but  such  an  effect  had 
been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  by  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days,  that  a  surprise  dare  not  be  attempted,  and  therefore  all  were 
comparatively  safe.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  detachment  of  the  battalion 
occupied  the  west  gate,  and  two  companies  took  possession  of  the  adjoin- 
ing yamun,  which  was  being  fitted  up  for  the  allied  commissioners,  and 
for  the  first  battalion  as  a  guard. 

This  yamun  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Tartar  general,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  the  King 
of  the  South,  about  a.d.  1700,  and  a  more  uncomfortable  residence  could 
hardly  have  been  built,  at  least  to  European  ideas ;  for  to  the  Chinese  it 
might  appear,  and  very  probably  did,  the  height  of  luxury. 

*  From  Cooke's  China. 
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One  large  room  was  full  of  bats — an  animal  pecnliarlj  sacred  to  the 
Chinese — and  they  watched  us  with  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation 
when  we  commenced  to  turn  these  animals  out,  and  assured  us  that  some 
dreadful  calamity  would  befal  this  building,  and,  singularly  enough,  this 
Te^  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

This  vamnn  was  henceforth  denominated ''  The  Commissioners'  Yamun," 
and  in  it  was  held  a  court,  where  the  commissioners  sat  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  day,  judging  and  passing  judgment  upon  Englbh,  French, 
and  Chinese. 

What  a  difference  this  must  have  seemed  to  the  Chinese  to  what  had 
taken  place  there  only  a  few  months  back ;  and  vet  I  sincerely  believe, 
and  so  must  many  more  who  even  pretended  to  think  the  commission  a 
fsrce,  that  those  heathens  knew  that  at  that  board  they  should  receive 
justice,  and  that  was  more  than  they  could  hope  for  at  their  own  abomi- 
nable tribunals ;  they  knew  the  worth  of  the  honour — the  untarnished 
honour— of  the  British  officers  and  gentlemen  who  sat  there,  and  felt 
assured  that  theur  complaints  would  be  listened  to  with  patience,  their 
wrongs  redressed,  and  that  their  pumshments  would  be  deserving  of  their 
crimes. 

And  has  aD  this  been  done  without  any  possibility  of  good  arising  from 
it  ?  It  is  impossible  such  could  have  been  the  case,  for  it  must  be  very 
evident  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  that  there  is  some  peculiar  moral  in 
the  character  of  Englishmen — some  inward  power  that  maintains  the 
approval  of  what  is  right,  and  the  disapproval  of  what  is  wrong ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canton  by  the  justice  and  good  policy  of  the  allied  commissioners,  as 
well  as  by  the  Utraightforwaraness  and  general  kindness  of  the  British 
officers,  has  done  more  towards  the  permanent  establishment  of  friendly 
feelings  towards  this  country,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
object  which  must  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian  land  to  achieve,  than 
by  all  the  battles  we  have  ever  fought  and  won  with  the  perverse  and 
conceited  mandarins,  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire. 

This  yamun  was  ready  to  receive  the  battalion  on  the  25th  of  January, 
and  on  that  day  the  head«quarters  moved  down  with  the  remiuning  com- 
panies that  had  been  lefb  on  the  heights ;  and  in  the  orders  of  that  day. 
Captain  Pym  was  appointed  to  command  the  constabulary,  Captam 
Morrison  to  be  D.  A.  A  .-General,  and  Captain  Usher  to  be  Provost-Mar- 
shal. Thus  the  duties  of  regimental  courts-martial  and  boards,  besides  the 
regular  regimental  duty,  fell  upon  the  three  remaining  captains  of  the 
battalicm. 
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THE  ADYENTUBDS  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
By    Dudley    Costello. 

CHAPTXm  XLVI. 

THE  8IB0QND  CQLUICK  OF  THE  "  TIMES." 

CowPER,  the  pott,  oalli  the  postman  a 

^Messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  manj,  and  ofjoy  to  some. 

The  same,  in  a  sense  little  less  widely  extended,  may  be  said  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  where  all  that  we  wish,  or  don't  wish,  to  know  is  sure 
to  be  recorded.  Like  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  in  which  everything  lost  on 
earth  was  once  supposed  to  be  treasured,  so,  now,  all  the  wai&  and  straps 
that  float  about  the  worid  wanting  an  owner,  sooner  or  later  find  their 
way  into  the  second  column  of  the  universal  joumaL 

Thus  it  befel  that,  on  the  same  morning,  several  of  the  personages 
named  in  our  story,  found  matters  interesting  to  themselves  in  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  the  Hmeg,  closely  following  each  other. 

The  first  ran  as  follows : 

**  Captaiw  John  Mortiitee,  deceased. — Wanted,  any  descendant 
or  RELATIVE  of  JoHN  MoRTiBffEB,  formerly  of  Limehouse,  master  mariner, 
who  married  Sarah  Tibcberlake,  6th  November,  1820,  and  vras  lost, 
with  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  Giles,  when  in  command  of  a  vessel  called 
the  Julia  Botcser,  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  off  the  Scillies,  29th  of  June, 
1885,  on  his  homeward  Toyae;e  from  Pernambuco  to  the  port  of 
London.  Any  person  proving  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  descendant  or 
Nialave,  may  hear  of  soiCETHma  greatly  to  his  or  her  adyantage, 
on  application  to  Mr.  William  Oldstock,  6olr.,  of  Plymouth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  ^e  widow  of  Captain  John  Mortimer  vnu  Hving,  at  the  time 
tiie  Julia  JBowser  was  wrecked,  in  Jubilee-street,  Mile-end,  with  an 
infant  daughter,  then  about  twelve  months  old.'' 

This  was  the  second : 

"  Left  the  maternal  bosom  on  Wednesday  last,  while  on  a  visit 
with  dear  friends  at  Twickenham,  A  young  lady,  of  great  beauty,  age 
18,  of  middle  height,  straight  nose,  small  mouth,  dark  blue  eyes,  and 
waving  hair  of  golden  brown.  Immediately  before  disappearance  had  on 
a  high  dress  of  black  figured  silk,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  cameo  brooch, 
with  the  head  and  bust,  in  profile,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  gold  earrings  with 
long-pointed  drops,  a  waistbelt-buckle  of  chased  gol<j^  Balmoral  boots, 
black  merino  shawl  with  broad  ribbon  border,  black  kid  gloves,  and  plain 
white  silk  bonnet.  Is  supposed  to  have  carried  a  dark-green  nlk  parasol 
and  a  small  black  morocco  travelling-bafl^.  Any  person  giving  informa- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  disooTery  of  the  above  will  receive  a  reward 
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or  FIFTY  POUNDS.  Address  at  die  Private-bqairy  o£Eice  of  Mr.  Fug* 
nacious  Rollickj,  J66,  Craven-street,  Strand,  or  to  Violet  Bank^  Twloken- 
liam,  where  a  cUstracted  parent  appeals  in  mercy  to  the  tenderest  recoUec* 

tiOQS.'' 

The  third  of  the  series  ran  thtw : 

^<  Dearest  Esther.  Beloved  Offspring.  Mt  only  One.  Come 
back  to  jour  sorrowing,  heart-broken  mother,  and  afflicted  relatives.  Ail 
shall  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  no  attempt  renewed  to  influence^  even 
to  its  own  advantage,  a  too  sensitive,  high-spirited  nature.  There  are 
lights  and  shades  to  every  picture.  Sunshine  beamed  upon  a  happy  home 
and  loving  hearts  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  blackest  of  gloom  now 
deforms  the  once  g^y  and  brilliant  parterre,  where  the  roses  of  hope  and 
happiness  now  lie  crushed  and  withered.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  save  from  madness  and  misery  one  who  adobes.  The  fruit  of  the 
past  has  not  only  been  bitter  but  humiliating.  When  the  dark  curtain 
of  prejudice  is  withdrawn,  the  combined  feelings  now  operating,  but  hence- 
forward unopposed,  will  fade  away  before  the  light  of  love,  duty,  and 
affection.  "  E.  D.  V.  B." 

There  was  yet  another : 

"  Fourteen  tears  ago,  a  Field  Officer,  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  left  a  motherless  child,  of  four  years  old,  under  the  care  of 
Madame  Mirecourt,  a  French  lady,  then  keeping  a  boarding-school  at 
Hampstead,  which,  on  the  death  of  jSiadame  Mirecourt,  two  years  after- 
wards, passed  into  the  hands  of  two  sisters,  named  Grimes.  For  several 
years  regular  accounts  of  the  health  of  his  child  were  sent  to  the  Officer, 
who,  on  being  ordered  to  a  remote  part  of  India,  remitted  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  her  maintenance  and  education;  but, from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  Officer  has  received  no  intelligence  whatever 
of  the  Misses  Grimes,  or  of  Ellen  Harper,  the  servant  to  whose  charge 
his  daughter  was  originally  and  specially  confided.  In  this  painful  state 
of  uncertainty,  the  Officer,  who  nas  returned  from  India,  earnestly  re- 
quests, should  this  meet  the  eye  of  either  of  the  persons  mentioned,  or  of 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  racts  to  which  he  refers,  that  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  will  be  handsomely  rewarded,  may  be 
forwarded  to  Colonel  B.,  at  the  New  Hummums  Hotel,  Covent-garden." 

These  advertisements  did  '*meet  the  eye"  of  the  different  persons 
whom  they  concerned,  but  the  account  of  their  effect  on  each  must  be 
postponed  till  those  which  related  to  Esther  have  been  disposed  of. 

She  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Brooks,  on  the  second  morning  after  her 
arrival  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  when  the  latter,  who  had  taken  up  the 
Times  to  see  if,  by  chance,  any  announcement  were  there  of  ladies  wish- 
ing for  a  companion,  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  her  protegee^  put 
down  the  paper,  and  addressing  Esther,  smilingly  said : 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  did  not  expect  so  soon  to  make  money  by  you  !'* 

<<  What  do  yon  mean,  ma'am  P"  inquired  Esther,  in  surpnse. 

"  Fifty  pounds,"  continued  Mrs.  Brooks,  with  mock  gravity,  "  is  very 
good  payment  for  only  two  days'  board  and  lod^^,  even  at  the  heigU 
of  the  season,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels  m  London  T 

^<  I  do  not  understand,"  sud  Esther,  with  incfeased  suiprise. 

"No  wonder,  my  dearl"  continued  Mrs.  Brooks ;  "but  if  you  read 
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this  adTertisement,  or  —  stay — I  will  read  it  to  yoa — ^then  you  wOI 
know  all  about  it.  Liet  me  see,**  she  went  on,  as  she  adjusted  her  spec* 
tacles — *^  where  is  it  ?  Oh !  this  is  the  place :  ^  Captain  John  Mordraer* 
— ^no— that's  not  it — ^the  next :  *  Left  the  maternal  bosom,'  "  and  so  on, 
to  the  end,  without  a  word  of  interruption  from  Elsther,  whose  face,  how- 
ever, flowed  like  scarlet  as  she  listened. 

*'  It  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  beautiful  young  lady,"  siud  Mrs. 
Brooks,  when  she  had  Bnished,  ^*  your  cheeks,  my  darling',  would  rereal 
the  secret.  But,  after  what  you  told  me  yourself,  there  is  no  need  of 
that  sign,  or  of  this  woman's  impudence,  to  make  it  clear  she  is  the 
person  meant.     The  idea  of  calling  herself  *  a  distracted  parent'  would 

make  me  laugh  under  any  other  circumstances,  but as  I  live!"  she 

exclaimed,  '^  here  is  more ! 

This  time  Mrs.  Brooks  read  the  advertisement  headed  ^^  Dearest 
Esther,"  but  not  uninterruptedly,  as  before,  for  at  almost  every  other 
word  she  broke  off,  to  make  some  indignant  comment.  Her  concluding 
remark  characterised  the  whole : 

<*  Awfiil  rubbish  !     Where  could  she  have  got  it  from  ?" 

'^  Her  theatrical  recollections  helped  her,  I  suppose,"  replied  Esther, 
more  amused  than  annoyed  at  the  high-flown  absurdity  of  the  language. 
^*  I  think  I  mentioned  that  she  had  once  been  on  the  stage.  She  was 
very  fond  of  reciting,  and  talking  of  the  parts  she  had  played.  But  I 
could  not  have  imagined  they  would  have  printed  such  nonsense !" 

'*  A  proof,  my  dear,  that  you  never  read  the  papers.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  something  more  than  nonsense.  I  call  it  wickedness.  But  it 
will  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who  contrived  it,  or  I  am  very  much 
mistaken.  You  are  in  good  hands  at  last,  my  dear ;  and,  thank  good- 
ness, there  are  those  who  will  help  me  to  save  you  from  harm!" 

*'  You  are  the  kindest,  best  person  in  the  world !"  exclaimed  Esther, 
risine,  and  tenderly  embracing  her  friend.  "Heaven  has  been  truly 
merciful  in  giving  me  such  a  protector  I  '  Love,  duty,  and  affection  !' " 
she  repeated — **  I  now  know  to  whom  they  are  due  1" 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  the  paper  which  Mrs.  Brooks  had  laid 
down,  curiosity  prompting  her  to  look  at  the  advertisements  herself. 

'*  After  all,"  she  said,  when  she  had  read  those  inserted  by  Mrs. 
Drakeford,  "  there  must  be  something  very  entertuning  in  these  things 
to  persons  wholly  uninterested  in  them.  That  one  you  began,  about 
^  Captain  John  Mortimer,'  reads  oddly.  Now  I  think  of  it,  the  poor, 
dirty,  hard-working  girl  at  Mrs.  Drakeford's  called  herself  *  Mortimer.* 
I  used  to  laugh  at  her  having  such  a  fine  name.  Her  father,  she  said, 
had  been  a  captain,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  Very  singular  if  it  should  be 
the  same !  Here,  I  dare  say,  is  something  curious.  *  Fourteen  years 
ago !' —  it  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  novel.  Do  you  mind  hear- 
ing it  ?" 

Mrs.  Brooks  smiled,  and  desired  her  to  do  just  what  she  liked,  and 
Esther  read  on : 

« <  Fourteen  years  a^o,  a  field-officer,  in  the  East  India  Company's 

service,  left  a  motherless  child'" "Poor  little  thing!"  ejaculated 

Mrs.  Brooks ** '  motherless  child,' "  repeated  Esther,  "  *  four  years 

old,  under  the  care  of  Madame  Mirecourt '"  She  stopped  sud- 
denly :  ^  Mirecourt  I — Mirecourt ! — that  was  the  name  of  the  dear  old 
lady  my  papa  took  me  to  after  mamma  died!  'French  lady' — Yes,  I 
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wax  Bare  of  it  !'*  "Wiih  an  agitation  which  she  could  not  control,  Esther 
continued :  ^  *  Hampstead  I' — I  was  at  school  at  Hempstead — <  Grimes' 
—it  is  the  yery  place — ^it  is  my  own  papa— oh,  how  cruel,  nerer  to  let 
him  know  ■  !"  Blinded  hy  tears,  she  could  not  go  on,  hut  sank 
trembling  into  her  chair. 

Mrs.  Brooks  jumped  up  in  alarm : 

"My  dear,  dear  young  lady,"  she  cried.  "What  is  the  matter? 
What  have  you  been  saying?    Oh!  let  me  see!" 

She  took  the  paper  from  Esther,  and  saw  what  she  had  left  unread. 

'<  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  eyer  happened  in  the  world, 
this,"  she  sud,  "is  the  most  extraordinary!  And  were  you  really, 
my  dear,  at  the  school  kept  by  this  French  lady  and  the  others  at 
Hampstead?" 

"  Oh  yes,''  replied  Esther,     "  I  was  there  many  years." 

Thereupon  she  related  all  that  her  memory  nad  conjured  up  in  her 
altercation  with  Mrs.  Drakeford,  adding  to  it  much  concerning  the  school 
in  proof  of  her  own  identity. 

"  To  my  mind,  my  dear  "  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  "  it  is  all  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day.  But  I  neyer  can  get  oyer  my  astonishment.  To  think 
of  that  yile  creature's  adyertisements  appearing  at  the  yery  same  time  as 
that  of  your  dear,  good  papa.  Poor  roan,  poor  man,  how  he  must  haye 
grieyed!  I  don't  wonder  it  makes  you  cry!  Why  your  Mrs.  Drakeford 
—the  impudent,  good-for-nothing,  stage-playing  hussy ! — must  he  this 
yery  Ellen  Harper.  But  we  won't  lose  an  instant  in  relieying  your 
Other's  anxiety.  I  will  go  myself  to  his  hotel,  and  prepare  him  to  hear 
your  wonderful  story.  Oh,  my  darling  young  lady,  1  can't  tell  you  how 
happy  this  has  made  me !" 

Completely  exhausted  by  her  feelings,  sympathising  Mrs.  Brooks  threw 
her  arms  round  Esther^s  neck,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

When  both  were  somewhat  more  composed,  Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to 
her  first  proposition.  It  would  be  unadvisable,  for  many  reasons,  for 
Esther  to  leaye  the  house,  and  most  advisable  to  employ,  on  such  an 
errand  as  she  meditated,  one  so  warm-hearted,  earnest,  ana  full  of  good 
sense  as  the  kind  housekeeper. 

"  Tell  him,"  cried  Esther,  as  her  friend  prepared  for  her  departure— 
"  tell  him  I  recollect  him  perfectly.    I  wonder  if  he  is  altered ! 

'^  Time,  my  loye,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  sighing,  <<  makes  great  changes 
in  us  all.     And  then,  remember,  fourteen  years  in  India  I" 

CHAPTER  XLyU.  . 
HOBS  TSUX  WAS  BZFBOTID. 

When  Mrs.  Brooks  was  gone,  Esther  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
which  were  in  a  complete  wMrl  at  the  strangeness  of  the  eyents  of  the 
last  few  minutes.  At  one  moment  to  be  a  homeless,  penniless  orphan, 
dependent  for  yery  bread  on  the  kindness  of  a  stranger;  and  in  the  next, 
to  know  that  she  had  a  father  of  a  certain  rank,  and  in  all  probability 
rich,  anxiously  seeking  for  her,  was  a  transition  that  seemed  more  dra- 
matic than  real,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieye  it  true. 

Again  and  again  she  turned  to  the  broad  sheet  which  conveyed  the 
announcement  of  her  impending  change  of  fortune,  and  each  perusal 

VOL.  LI.  2  E 
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•tooffChenad  her  owavictioB  that  ^he  wts  the  ^^flMtherkie  child''  jk> 
trea^eiously  dealt  with.  But  her  joy  at  Mug  neUmed  v«8  mixed 
with  some  apprebeosion.  Though  a  sense  of  early  hef  j^ness  was  asso* 
ciated  with  me  rememhnaxioe  of  ner  father,  pain,  teo— Huodefioable  in  its 
nature — had  also  its  share.  He  had,  no  aouht,  sorrowed  deeply,  and 
might  not  that  have  produced  an  effiact  beyond  her  skill  to  remedy  ? 
Desirous  as  he  might  Imi  of  reooyeiii^  his  daughter^  would  he  gaie  upon 
her  with  the  look  of  teiidemess  which  so  gladdened  her  heart  when  a 
child?  They  who  lire  loog  in  India,  she  faiad  heasd,  become  estrajired 
fiKMU  home  Uocies  and  recollections;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  be  had 
not  retained  his,  why  should  he  make  it  apparent  thaA  ther  weoe  still  the 
great  object  ef  his  life.  BJe  must  desire  to  bve  his  child,  er  he  would 
not  advert  so  sadly  to  his  deprivation.  At  all  events,  Esther  felt  that  she 
was  the  lonely  man's  daughter,  and  all  that  a  daughter  oould  do  to  cheer 
his  loneliness  she  lAwmnUy  TOwed  to  perfiNin* 

It  may  seem  a  contsaoictieo  that,  affected  so  deeply  «s  Esther  was  by 
this  newly-awakened  filial  sentiment,  there  should  yet  be  loom  in  her 
boaom,  At  that  moment^  for  leeliiigs  of  a  different  iMtxire ;  hut  the  httman 
beaci  is  an  instrument  whose  choids  vibrate  to  many  touehes,  and  the 
more  finely  one  is  strung  the  more  naturally  all  the  vest  respond.  Ever 
since  Esther  had  received  Lorn*s  lettec,  and  in  the  midst  q£  her  own 
troubles,  Ae  had  constantly  dwelt  on  or  recurred  to  it.  That  he  loved 
her,  she  could  enterUin  no  doubt-^t  had,  indeed,  heea  evident  &em  the 
moment  he  first  beard  her  aiog;  that  he  did  all  bat  tellher  so,  his  simple 
letter  as  fully  revealed;  and  that  she  iws  moved  hj  his  unspoken  declare^ 
tion,  her  invokntuy  sigh,  when  she  thoudit  she  only  pitied  him,  almost 
as  plainly  attested.  But  impracticable  as  had  been  the  attainment  of  his 
hqpe— perhaps,  of  hers  also— while  he  was  an  outcast,  and  she,  virtually, 
in  the  same  condition,  was  the  case  chafloged  £ar  the  better  now  ?  It  was 
possible  they  might  never  meet  again — and  if  they  did,  would  the  cir* 
cmnstances  under  which  tbey  met  be  favew»ble  to  their  mutual  wishes  ? 
If  she  had  not  been  her  ewn  mistress  before,  she  was  still  less  so  now. 
Her  Cither's  nature,  his  habits,  his  prejudices,  might  all  be  enlisted 
against  Lorn,  whose  history,  thoiigh  she  could  only  gueas  at  its  genecil 
chacaoter,  would  soaroely  raise  him  in  a  proud  man'a  estimatien. 

While  absorbed  by  tbiese  and  similar  ooosiderations,  Esther  was  roused 
fcom  her  reverie  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  On  being  invited  to  enter, 
it  was  opened  by  &  lady  of  very  elegant  appearanoe,  whc^  glancing  round, 
apoloeised  for  her  intrusion,  observing  that  she  had  expected  to  find  the 
housekeeper  there. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  Elsther  said,  was  not  then  in  the  hotel,  but  her  absence, 
she  hoped,  would  be  shoF^;  in  tlie«eefitiflM,'if  Esther  could  receive 
any  instruotioDS  she  would  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  them. 

During  the  time  Esther  was  speakings  the  ladyV  eyes  weie  so  earnestly 
fixed  on  ner  face  that  she  seeaoed  to  forget  it  was  necessary  to  reply.  At 
length,  recollecting  hersell^  she  said : 

c<  I  \^  yofjij^  pardon !  I  £ear  yeu  will  think  me  rude;  hut  your  leaem- 
UUnce  to  a  dear  Ariend  of  mine— -now,  alas  1  no  more— 4s  so  striking,  that 
I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  I  do  net  see  her  again  before  me." 

The  lady's  manner  was  so  pleasing,  and  her  countenance  so  attractive^ 
that  Esther  at  once  felt  interes^d  in  her,  and  begged  her  to  wait  till  Mrs. 
Brooks  returned. . 
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<<  Bui  I  hsre  a  jowag  ^gtnii&mm  wkk  ne,*^  said  iim  ladj,  snulnig. 
''  Will  yw  abQ  perait  hM  to  wmvin  ?* 

This  request  was,  of  coarse,  immediately  granted,  and  tke  lady  Wdooned 
to  her  foni|i—icn,  wbo  was  staadng,  at  some  Uttle  dislsDoe,  in  the 
pttHage. 

<< Lomr  Am  said.    ^  Ceme  beoer' 

At  the  sound  of  tkat  name  Eeilier  startod,  bat  W  astowioiweat  was 
increased  beyond  ^xpMssion  when  be  wbo  answered  to  it  aaade  bis  ap« 


**  Th»  is  My  san,''«ud  the  lady. 

But  tlw  words  were  seaiody  nttood  (when  Lorn,  in  eqcud  amazoisat, 
aned  out:  '<  Erther!    Miss  DndEeford !    Can  it  be  posMbleP' 

It  was  the  ladjr's  tntn  to  wonder  nomr,  and  she  looked  allemalely  to 
Lorn  and  Esther  for  explanation. 

Botb  were  ffllent  and  caalbsed,  abnest  fiuaoyiBg  they  wese  'dmaming. 

Lorn  was  the  fint  to  speak. 

In  a  low,  hesitating  voice  he  said  to  his  mother,  ''  Tbis  ie-^-tbe  yoaar 
kdy— I— I  ti4d  you  ef.'' 

Once  more  Madame  de  la  Roquetullade's  inquiring  glance  dweh  nn 
Esther's  features,  and  again  she  smiled. 

*'My  8o«,  the  Yicomtede  la  Boquetaiiladey  is,  then,  an  -eld  acquaint- 
aoMsa.  His  aaotiier  mast  net  be  a  stranger  te  one  wkom  be  is  iadlebted  to 
finr  sa  mnob  kindnessw^t  a  time,"  sbe  added,  sighing,  '^  when  be  sorely 
stood  in  need  of  it" 

^  I  Mn  foite  bewildered,  Madaae,**  replied  Esther,  ^  by  what  I  have 
just  heaad.     I  did  not  know — wbo  Mr.  Lorn— wbo  vour  sesi  was '/' 

^  Tbat  dees  not  at  ail  surprise  me,"  returned  Madame  de  la  Roque* 
taffiade,  ''lor  eigbt«nd^£ort^  beors  ago  be-did  aet  know  himself,  llm, 
holweYar,  is  a  subject  Unr  mtvne  eK|9anatioii,  wbieb,  I  loveeee,  must  be 
g^yen.  At  present  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fortunate 
ehanoe  tbat  brings  «s  all  isader  the  same  roof." 

*'  It  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary,"  said  Esther,  *'  for  me  also  to  explain 
aasne  OTaumetteeg,  kito  wbieb  I  cawMt  now  ^iter.  At  this  nement  I 
am  staying  under  the  pveteetioii  ef  Mrs.  Bcoi^,  wbecm  yoa  eame  bere^ 
Madame,  to  see.  I  am  very,  very  glad^"  sbe  eostnaed,  eateadiBg  her 
hand  to  Lorn,  <'to  see  you  aeain." 

Lorn  snatcbed  ihe  offered  band  and  preased  it  eagerly.  Then,  speak- 
ing wader  bis  breadi,  be  said,  ^'  Will  you  Csr^w  me  for  wnting  tbat 
latfcerr 

'<  It  was  a  thing  to  thank  you  for,  not  to  forgive,"  replied  Estber,  re<(> 
tnming  the  pressare. 

^  May  I  tell  you  all  tbat  has  happei^d  sbiee  ?"  be  asked. 

<'  There  is  nothing  I  more  desise  to  know,"  she  answered. 

During  this  brief  eoUoquy,  Madame  de  la  Boquetaiflade  stood  atten- 
ti:rely  w«tobing  Lorn  and  Estber.  Then,  addressing  tbe  ilatter,  she 
said: 

<<  Your  dnistian  name  I  remember,  for  I  have  beaid  it  already  very 
•ften ;  bat  I  am  igneoant  of  that  of  your  laauly.  Witt  you  allow  me  to 
ask  it?" 

Tbe  oalMsr  cnmsoaed  Estber^s  cbeaks,  tears  rose  in  bar  e3res,  Ae  tried 
to  speak,  bat  her  voioe  £uled  her. 

Pitying  her  agitation,  Madane  de  la  Roquetailbrie  noved  toisards  her, 

2e2 
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wben,  at  that  instant,  Mrs.  Brodcs  entered  through  the  half-opened  door, 
preceding  a  tall,  thin,  railitary-looldng  man,  apparently  about  fire  or  six- 
and-forty  years  of  age. 

Regardless  of  the  presence  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Lorn — 
if,  indeed,  he  saw  them — ^the  stranger  advanced  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
with  unerring  instinct  clasped  Esther  to  his  bosom,  calling  her  by  the 
deaf  name  of  daughter.  Though  prepared  for  the  meeting,  Elsther's 
feelings  were  so  OTerwrought  that  she  fainted  in  his  arms. 

Mf^ame  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Mrs.  Brooks  flew  to  her  assistance, 
while  Lorn  rushed  hastily  from  the  room  calling  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Before  he  returned,  restoratives  applied  by  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade 
had  brought  back  Esther's  consciousness.  Looking  stead&stly  at  the 
stranger,  she  said:  ''Oh  yes!  I  remember  your  face.  I  have  never 
forgotten  it !" 

''  Yours,  too,"  he  replied,  ''  is  no  less  familiar  to  me.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise?  You  are  the  image  of  your  darling  mother,  such  as  she 
was  when  I — I—"  ^ 

He  turned  away  his  head,  but  with  a  strong  effort  he  subdued  his 
emotion. 

''  Are  these  your  friends,  my  child  7^  he  asked. 

*'  I  think  so,"  said  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  interrupting  Esther, 
who  would  have  spoken ;  '<  but  if  not  friends  already,  I  hope  we  shall 
be  very  soon.  Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Captdn  Beau- 
champ  ?" 

'<  So  I  was  called,",  replied  the  stranger,  *'  when  last  in  England  ;  and 
my  name  remains,  thougn  the  rank  is  altered.  I  am  Colonel  Beauchamp 
now.  But  you,  Madame" — ^he  paused,  and  carefully  scrutinised  Madame 
de  la  Boquetaillade's  features — *'  I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
— no,  I  am  sure  of  it-»my  own  Margaret's  bridesmaid,  Agnes  Cumber- 
land!" 

''  That,  too,  was  once  my  name — altered,  long  since,  to  De  la  Roque- 
taillade." 

''  How  could  I  suppose  it  had  not  changed  !  But  I  called  you  by  the 
one  she  loved.     This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  happiness." 

After  a  long  and  cordial  grasp  of  friendship,  Colonel  Beauchamp 
went  on : 

''  By  what  you  have  witnessed,  you  perceive  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  my  daughter  since  my  return  from  India ;  the  first  time  fbr 
fourteen  long,  long  years.  My  child,  this  lady  was  your  mother's  dearest 
friend!" 

It  scarcely  needed  these  words  to  cause  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade 
and  Esther  to  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  where  for  a  few 
moments  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 

Recovering  herself,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  said : 

''  You  have  made  your  daughter  known  to  me,  Colonel  Beauchamp ; 
permit  me  to  introduce  my  son,  the  Vicomte  de  la  Roquetidllade.  I 
know,"  she  continued,  "  it  will  afford  the  greatest  gratification  to  my 
husband  to  be  presented  in  hb  turn,  but,  unfortunately,  business  has 
taken  him  out  for  the  day.     We  are  living  in  this  hotel." 

Colonel  Beauchamp  bowed  and  shook  hands  with  Lorn,  and  said : 

''  I  trust  my  good  fiiend,  Mrs.  Brooks,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I 
can  express,  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  me^  too.     The  earliest  pleasure 
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I  promife  myself  will  be  that  of  waiting  on  jou  and  Monneor  de  la 


Brookfl,  who,  during  thu  scene,  had  been  making  yerj  liberal  we 
of  her  handkerchief,  answered  that  the  Colonel  could  be  at  onoe  acoom- 
modated,  thooffh.  it  was  hardly  £yr,  she  added,  that  one  hotel-keeper 
should  rob  anoUier. 

^*  We  hare  a  way  in  India,  where  we  get  what  little  money  we  sol&rt 
have,"  said  Colonel  Beauchamp,  laughing,  *'  of  very  easily  settling  sodi 
differences.  Young  gentleman,"  he  continued,  speakmg  to  Lorn,  *^  I 
have  a  desire  to  improTe  your  acquaintance.  Shall  we  leave  the  ladies 
together,  while  you  go  with  me  to  see  if  we  can  settle  this  weighty 
affiurr 

*<  Before  I  consent  to  lose  you,**   said  Madame  de  la  Roquetail- 


«  — Or  I,"  interposed  Esther,  taking  her  &ther's  hand 
**  — Before  either  of  us  consent— -you  see  how  soon  we  think  alike— 
you  must  promise  me  your  company  at  dinner.  I  am  sufficiently  French, 
by  adoption,  to  desire  a  rSunion ;  sufficiently  English,''  she  added,  jn  a 
more  serious  tone,  "  to  wish  to  cement  our  mutual  friendship ;  and  you 
know*' — here  her  manner  changed  agiun — "you  know,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  in  Eneland  without  a  dinner." 

Colonel  BeauchanSp  and  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  had  at  once 
understood  the  situation.  Both  knew  the  world,  and  felt  that  Esther 
had  better  be  spared  just  then :  grave  subjects  could  be  discussed  here- 
after. The  mutual  arrangement  was,  therefore,  immediately  agreed  to, 
and,  after  once  more  warmly  embracing  his  daughter,  the  Colonel  took 
Lorn's  arm,  and,  without  consulting  his  inclination,  or  even  supposing 
there  were  any  to  consult,  carried  him  ofif  prisoner. 


OHAPTIS  ZLTIII. 

Bosmss. 

We  have  said  that  none  of  the  advertisements  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter  missed  their  mark. 

To  a  young  lady  like  Smudge,  whose  time,  until  the  witching  hour  of 
dining  arrived,  was  occupied  with  little  but  the  adornment  of  her  person 
—or,  as  she  called  it,  "  cleaning  herself  "—that  she  might  reflect  doe 
credit  on  the  establishment  to  which  she  belonged— to  such  a  young 
lady,  who,  by  her  own  confession,  generally  indulged  in  "  a  peroose"  of 
the  newspaper,  it  was  only  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  noti- 
fication rolling  to  her  should  fall  in  her  way. 

<<  Oh,  my !"  she  exclaimed ;  ''  whatever's  this?  <  Captmg  John  Mor- 
timer diseased'  was  my  £either's  name !  *  Lime'ouse'  was  where  we  lived* 
*  Sarah  Timberiake' !  That's  my  mother,  least  was,  poor  souL  It's  down 
in  my  Bible  in  her  own  'andwriting  !  *  Peter  and  Giles'!  Them  was 
my  two  brothers  as  I  never  saw  to  my  remembrance,  but  undo  Thomas, 
mother's  brother,  used  often  to  talk  of 'em.  •  JewUer  Bowser'  I  I  never 
know'dshe.  What's  the  *  Sillies,' I  wonder?  « Per-nam-bucky' I  Never 
heerd  tell  of  him.  *  Defendant  or  re-/a-tive' !  I'm  not  a  defendant,  as 
I  knows  on— never  was  one — never  nothink  more  than  a  witness,  and 
that  was  t'other  day  for  the  fust  and  oniiest  time  in  my  life— no^  I'm  not 
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a  defendant,  but  I  riieuld  lay  I  wag  a  Te4a-tiv«.  ^May  hear  ol  aone- 
thiok  greatly  to  his  or  her  aidwantage.*  Oh,  crikey,  how  nice  I  *  Mr. 
Wilfauii  OHsttdc,  Seller,  of  Plymouth.'  'Wbalfs  a  Soller,  nonr  ?  Bat, 
I  dessay  he  knows*  ^It's  b'fieved  that  the  widder  of  CafliDg  Jobt 
Mortimer  was  Imag,  at  the  time  the  Jemiw'  Bowser  wms  wredced,  m 
Joobly-street,  Mile-end.'  I  should  think  so !  I've  heevd  of  timft  acofcs 
aai  Bcorev  of  times.  *  Widi  a  hnilaiit  daughter,  then  about  twelve  months 
oM,'  That^  me^  and  no  mistake !  I'm  dw  \midjatf  m  t«re  m  a  gm ! 
Oh,  won't  Bfrs.  Slprer  be  gkd !" 

With  the  Timei  m  her  hand  Smudge  ran  inte  dm  parlour. 

<^  Ob,  m«m  !'*  slie  aatd,  giving  her  mistress  l^e  paper,  <<  FMkd  limt  'era 
if  you  love  me.     I  never !" 

"^Read  whatP*  SMd  Mn.  aiyrer,  taken  somcwhut  abaid:. 

''  These,  mum  I  all  about  me,"  replied  Smudge,  pointing  to  the  pleee^ 
In  her  flurry^  !ftb«»  Slyrer  began  to  read  t^  <*  marni^eB.^ 

^  Not  thait,"  eried  Smudge^  ^  the  adwartnenMnts,  next  coHnm.  Qtdte 
at  top!" 

Ii|  the  Tighl  groove  at  last,  Hie.  Slyver  read  the  aanonaeeBseni, 
^wly,  iroiK  begimnng  te  end,  without  a  word  of  eommenl.  B«t  wIh« 
dM  arrived  at  the  last  wocd  she  spoke. 

"  Was  your  father  the  captmg  of  a  weesel,  SaUy  ?" 

**  Yes^  Dram  \  Used  to  sail  to  the  West  Ingies  aad  baek,  and  bring 
home  such  nice  things,  I've  heetd  poor  mother  say.  Col^flmts  and 
je%,  and  nmiteyB  ai^  poll^parrots;  P'r'ps  that's  what's  te  mj  adwSHS* 
tagei  I  shedd  so  like*  te  ha^  a  pott-pavrot,  and  a  monkey  of  my  ownj 
Wouldn't  I  dress  him  op  in  a  red  petticoat  and  black  wriwet  jariat»  with 
a  'ait  and  fethevs  !* 

*'  Nonsense,  Sally  !"  said  the  mote  experienced  Mn.  Slyver.  *^  S«m« 
think  to  your  adwantage  ain't  trash  like  that,  only  fit  for  the  ZoUgikle 
Gardings.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  a  matter  of  a  hunderd 
pound !" 

Smudge  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment. 

**  You  don't  say  so !"  she  exclaimed.  "  A  hunderd  pound !  Why, 
it's  a  fortin !" 

'*  Yes,  Sally.  Quite.  When  me  and  Slyver  begm,  we  hadoH,  ne, 
not  faarf  as  nmch,  and  see  how  we^ve  got  on.  But  then  we  was  raanied. 
YVnx  must  get  married,  too,  Sally  !     I  s'pose  there  is  somebody.'' 

Smudge  falnshed  dee[^ — sighed— and  was  silent. 

"  WeH,  my  dear,"  resumed  Mrs.  Sfyver,  **  I  ants  no  qnestiens.  All 
I  'ope  is,  yon  won't  go  and  throw  yourself  away  on  a  onvirorthy  olijeek^ 
as  many  does  when  theyVe  money,  which  men  often  'olds  off  till  tben^ 
and  goes  and  spends  a  poor  gal's  earning,  and  crodty  lewres  her  on  lie 
parrish,  fiker  than  not  with  babbies  at  the  brest,  and  no  means  of  tfidn- 
tnnance.' 

Smudge's  thoughts  dwelt  on  some  one  who,  she  was  vate,  wnald  never 
do  ihut^  or  anything  bad ;  he  was  only  too  good  for  her ;  but  money  wsii 
money,  and  people  said  there  was  nothing  money  coQldnt  eceom^ish ; 
if  it  was  as  much  as  Mn.  Slyver  thought,  it  would  set  Atm  np  in  busi- 
ness, and  he  would  be  his  own  master,  and  coukl  do  as  he  hked ;  SGad 
then,  if  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  a  visien 
as  baseless  as  Alnasehar's,  but,  happily,  all  imuttered;  diocig4i  IfySk 
Slyver's  compassionate  bosom  would  only  too  readily  have  sympathised 
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with  a  dream  of  true-love  rewarded.  Snf^reflBiiig,  ihereforey  tiiat  which 
lay  nearest  her  heart,  Simrdge  took  no  notice  of  the  vnaslfied  questions, 
bHt  returned  to  die  subject  of  the  possible  fbrtone.  How  was  rfie  to 
reply  to  the  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Oldstock,  of  Plymouth  f^ 

After  an  earnest  disesssioa,  in  the  course  of  which  a  sea  Toyage  was 
proposed  as  a  meaarof  reaoban^  the  marithne  solicitor,  both  Mrs.  Slyrer 
and  herself  oame  to  the  oonehisien  that  she  oouM  not  do  better  than  mk 
1&:  RafihaeVs  advice;  and  tUs  beiof^  resobed  on,  to  him  alie  went  Av 
same  afternoon,  aod  ha  nt  once  undertook  the  management  of  the  aAar. 

Mrs.  I>ndceford'8  turn  came  next. 

It  was  less  the  pride  of  avthorship — though  to  see  her  own  eflusioas  is 
print  was  something^-^^than  eagemem  to  attain  her  object,  that  mada  dio 
^  heait-broken  mother"  seiie  upon  the  !Rme9  the  instant  it  appeared  oil 
the  bteakfitft-table  in  Haorley-^treet,  her  place  of  residence  for  the  time 
being. 

Of  '*  Csptsaa  Mm  Mortimer''  she  took  no  heed.  What  did  it  signify 
tx>  her  who  wen  to  hear  somethinf^  of  advwitage  if  she  were  not  tM 
person  ?  But,  her  curiomty  being  satisfied,  after  reading  her  own  adrer- 
tisemeats  half  a  doaen  times  over,  she  at  last  allowed  her  eyes  to  rest  oa 
**  Fourteen  years  ago,''  and,  onee  begun,  she  folbwed  that  to  its  oon*' 
dusion. 

Mm.  Drakefevdy  as  we  have  xntiwatod,  was  a  vigorous  breakfoat  eater, 
but  tea  and  toast  and  all  their  savoury  accompaniments  remained  ua* 
tasted  by  her  after  seeing  herself  gibbeted  under  her  maiden  name  and 
eviginal  oonditien* 

The  dreaded  gout  havifi^  come  on  during  the  night.  Sir  William 
kept  his  bed,  so  there  was  nobody  by  to  witness  Mrs.  Drakeford's  con* 
fusion,  fiut  her  perplexity  was  not  dimiaished  by  having  it  all  to  her- 
s^.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  thrust  the  psper  into  the  fire^  in  the  hope 
of  concealing  her  disgrace,  but  a  moment's  refleetioa  showed  her  um 
i^ord^  of  that  mode  of  proceeding*  there  were  sixty  thewand  copies 
at  that  very  moment  wafting  her  fame  to  every  quarter  of  the  giobor  On 
the  other  hand,  who,  out  of  the  countless  readers  of  those  sixty  thousand 
copies,  knew  or  oared  anythiag  about  "  Ellen  Harper?"  Who  could 
identify,  in  flourishing  Mrs.  Drakeford,  the  <*  servant"  of  former  days? 
Only  two  that  she  was  aware  of:  her  own  '^hasband,"  who  was  nnaer 
lock  and  key,  and  Michel  Bastide,  her  quondam  lover  and  reoant 
de^oiler.  As  long' as  the  conjugal  partnership  lasted,  she  would  have 
consulted  Drakeford,  in  preference  to  any  one  else,  but  that  was  ov«r,  in 
her  mind,  and  what  eood  could  he  do  her  now?  All  hb  desire  would  be 
that  she  shoaid  hdp  him  oat  of  his  scrape,  but  there  was  danger  in  going 
Bfear  him,  and  she  was  much  too  old  a  soldier  to  run  any  risk  for  thesafce 
of  friendship  or  humanity.  Must  she  then  find  out  Bastide,  and  tska 
oovnsel  of  him  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  discover  him  wooki  be  difficult, 
for  they  had  not  parted  on  such  excellent  temas  aa  to  make  her  anxions 
to  know  his  addr^  ;  and  in  the  next,  to  ask  his  advice  would  be  to  put 
herself  still  more  in  his  power.  What  necessity  was  there,  indeed,  of 
trusting  anybody  with  her  seeret.  Was  not  her  knowledge  di  the  world 
sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  her  head  straight?  She  determined^  therefore, 
if  an3rthing  was  to  be  done,  to  do  it  alone. 

She  them  questioned  herself  hew,  in  this  case,  the  should  act? 

Colonel  B^uchamp,  as  she  well  remembered^  was  a  very  generous  mmtf 
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aod  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  large  sum  to  discover  his  daughter.  She  couU 
tell  him  everything  about  EstSer,  up  to  the  day  before  yesterday ;  but 
that  unlucky  disiq^pearanoe,  and  the  reason  for  it,  made  her  revelations  of 
little  value. 

*^  If,"  she  said,  **  I  get  over  him  about  the  money  he  sent  after  the 
Grimes's  were  done  up,  and  made  him  swallow  all  my  other  lies  in  the 
best  way  I  am  able,  I  don't  see  my  way  through  the  last  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Suppose  I  found  the  gurl  and  took  her  to  him,  she'd  turn  round 
upon  me  with  Sir  William,  unless  I  managed  to  get  a  promise  from  hw 
to  keep  it  all  dark,  not  a  very  likely  matter,  considering  all  things.  And 
what  would  be  the  use  of  my  going  empty-handed  ?  He'd  ask  me  where 
the  gurl  was,  and  I  should  say,  '  Gone  to  the  deuce,  for  all  I  know* — a 
pleasant  answer,  and  very  likely  to  fill  my  pocket,  which  is  all  I  care 
about,  either  way,  whether  the  money  comes  from  Colonel  Beauchamp  or 
Sir  William.  As  to  the  Bart,  I'm  amid  his  chance  is  all  up  with  Esther. 
There  he  is  on  the  broad  of  his  back  ag^ain,  in,  perhaps,  for  a  month  of 
it,  and  the  deuce  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  mean  time.  One  adver- 
tisement has  as  good  a  chance  as  another.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  if  the 
Colonel's  hasn't  the  best  of  the  two,  for  the  gurl  won't  come  to  me  again 
if  she  can  help  it;  only  then  she  don't  know  that  she  has  a  father  to  go 
to.     One  thing's  clear:  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  fix!" 

The  room  in  which  breakfast  was  laid  was  one  of  a  suite  which  ter- 
minated in  the  bed-chamber  of  Sir  William  (^umberland  at  one  extremity, 
and  that  occupied  by  Mrs.  Drakeford  at  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  her 
meditations,  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry,  as  of  some  one 
in  violent  pain,  and  presently  Sir  William's  valet  entered,  looking  as  white 
as  a  sheet. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Charles,"  cried  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  valet, "  my  master's  took  very  bad.  I'm  to 
send  for  the  doctor  directly  I" 

He  passed  quickly  on,  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  immediately  hastened  te 
the  sick  man's  room. 

^'  I  hear  you  are  very  ill,"  she  said,  approaching  his  bedside. 

Sir  William  only  groaned  in  reply,  and  she  repeated  her  observation, 
making  it  an  inquiry. 

<«  Very  ill !"  he  growled.  "  This  is  the  worst  bout  I've  had  for  some 
time, — more  sudden  and  more  severe.     Ah  I" 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  fresh  paroxysm,  whidi  twisted  him 
like  a  Zed. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?*'  she  asked. 

**  Nothbg  but  leave  me  alone,"  was  his  abrupt  reply,  maldng  Mis. 
Drakeford  aware,  if  she  did  not  abeady  know,  that  a  bad  temper  is  not 
improved  by  the  gout 

"  There  was  something  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  said,— with  not  the 
best  intention  in  her  speech. 

"What  about?" 

"  Esther  r 

**  The  devil  take  the  giri !     I  owe  this  cursed  fit  to  her  I    Well  P' 

"  Her  fether's  come  back." 

**  How  do  you  know?" 

"  He  has  advertised  for  her.  There  it  is,  as  large  as  life,  directly  after 
00X6.    Do  you  wish  to  hear  it  F" 
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With  the  omisrion  of  the  part  referring  to  hertdfi  Mrs.  Drakefbrd  gave 
Sir  William  the  benefit  of  the  advertiiement 

"  This  is  unlackj  V*  he  said. 

*'  Very,"  she  answered,  dryly. 

Another  twinge  and  another  explosion  of  irritability;  then,  with  an 
oath,  he  shouted,  ^'  I  won't  giro  her  up !" 

^<  But  she  is  not  yet  in  our  possession,"  remarked  his  Qonsoler. 

<« Double  the  reward,  triple  it,  make  it  five  hundred!  Outbid  him, 
anyhow.** 

«  Outbid  him !"  echoed  Mrs.  Drakeford.  «'  The  poor  sneak  I  He  has 
offered  nothing.  He  only  talks  about  handsomely  rewarding,  which  means 
just  much  or  little^  according  to  people's  notions.  But  it's  no  use  merely 
promising  to  pay.  I  was  at  Rollicky's  private  office  late  last  night,  and 
he  says,  without  money  down,  to  oil  the  wheels  you  know,  we  shall  nerer 
do  anything." 

**  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?"  cried  Sir  William,  angrily.  **  Whaf  s 
money  to  me  ?  Give  me  my  cheque-book!  It's  lying  there.  Bring  desk 
and  sii !" 

Propping  him  up  while  he  wrote,  and  watching  every  letter  as  he  slowly 
shaped  them,  Mrs.  Drakeford  hung  over  Sir  William  while  he  wrote  the 
cheque, — for  <'  five  hundred,"  as  she  whisperingly  suggested,  though  '^  a 
thousand  "  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  He  mled  in  the  amount,  and 
his  signature  was  in  progress — he  had  got  as  far  as  '^  William  Cumber — " 
when  a  third  paroxysm,  the  severest  he  had  yet  experienced,  made  him 
scream  with  agony  and  throw  down  the  pen.  Midcing  a  hideous  con- 
tortion, he  fell  bade  on  hb  pillow,  writhing,  while  Mrs.  Drakeford  eyed 
him  savagely.  Only  a  moment  more  and  the  work  had  been  complete. 
At  that  instant,  footsteps,  quickened  by  hb  cry,  were  heard  approacning. 
Mrs.  Drakeford  tore  the  unfinbhed  cheque  from  the  book  and  hid  it  m 
her  bosom,  at  the  same  time  replacing  the  desk  on  a  table  plose  by.  She 
had  hardly  done  so  before  the  physician  entered. 

Blandly  as  physicians  listen  to  pains  that  are  not  their  own,  he  heard 
Sir  William's  broken  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  and  soothed  and  pre- 
scribed aooordiuffly. 

**  We  must,"  he  said,  *'  subdue  the  inflammation,  keep  down  the  acdve 
fever,  moderate  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  then  we  can  safely 
leave  the  fit  to  take  its  course  " — words  which,  of  course,  afforded  inex- 
pressible relief  to  the  victim,  clamouring  for  immediate  release  from 
pain. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  followed  the  man  of  art  into  the  next  room. 

**  Is  he  very  bad  ?"  she  asked. 

*  H'm,  ha!"  replied  ^sculapius,  knitting  hb  brows  and  pursing  up  hb 
mouth, — '*  in  these  cases,  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  we  must  always 
be — h'm — prepared.  Not  that  there  is  any — ^h'm — immediate  danger ; 
but  retroceaent  gout,  you  are  aware,  is  a  ticklish  .thing— a  ticklbh  thing. 
Lovely  weather,  a  beautiful  day  for  the  flower-show,  everybody  will  be 
there— good  morning !" 

With  a  melodious  twang,  like  one  of  old  Aubrey's  ghosts,  the  phy- 
ncian  glided  off  to  console  some  other  patient. 

**  What  a  piece  of  ill-ludc,"  solUoqubed  Mrs.  Drakeford—"  that  thb 
deuced  fit  couldn't  have  waited  just  half  a  second !" 
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She  took  the  crumpled  cheque  from  her  hosom,  and  after  looking  at 
it  steadfastly  for  «  few  moments,  her  foatune  briglrteiiod. 

<<  It  is  only  one  little  word,"  the  said.  ^*  Let  me  see,  though^  how  be 
is  first.     Perhaps  he  can  do  it  still." 

She  went  back  to  the  sick-room,  and  again  stood  beside  her  £rieiid's 
bed. 

«*  Sir  William,"  she  whispered,  "are  yoa  betto'P' 

No  answer. 

«« I  woaUm't  di8t«il>  yom  hr  the  world,"  she  eootiiMed— ^  but  if  you 
could  sit  up  for  an  instant  I  should  feel  so  much  obEged.'' 

A  conTulsiye  nerement  fofiowed  this  request  Sir  WiUism  raised 
kims^  oa  his  elbow. 

"Water!  water!"  he  gasped. 

Mrs.  IhndGeford  crossed  the  room  to  fetch  it  Another  sharp  cry 
arrested  her,  and  she  returned  qutcker  thaa  she  went.  She  was  too 
late.  There  he  lay,  collapsed;  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin.  He  was 
dead! 

"  Well  r  she  and,  after  a  pause,  duriog  wfakk  she  made  Mve  of  tbe 
fieict.     "  What  he  could  not  do,  I  must" 

Picking  up  the  pen,  which  Sir  William  had  dirown  on  the  floor,  she 
spread  out  the  cheque  on  the  desk,  and  added  the  syllaUe^ "  land." 

"There!"  she  said.  "I  defy  any  one  to  tett  the  difference.  And 
where's  the  harm  ?     Ko  meant  to  have  d«ne  it  himself." 

She  lefit  the  room  on  tiptoe  and  safely  reached  her  own,  where,  how- 
ever, she  only  stayed  long  enough  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  sIhkwL  On 
tb*  staircase  she  nwt  Sir  William's  vaiet 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "your  master  b  asleep.  He  had  better  not  be 
disturbed." 

Seeing  that  she  was  dressed  to  go  out,  the  man  asked  if  he  should 
order  the  carrii^  "  round." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  she  readied.  "  I  am  only  goii:^  for  a  wnUc  in 
the  square." 

But  no  sooner  was  ^  in  the  street,  than,  performing  her  fiavoonte 
mancnivre^  she  quiekly  turned  t^e  comer,  bailed  tbn  fini  cab,  she  saw, 
and,  jumping  in,  desired  the  driver  to  go  as  fast  as  he-  coold  to'ChaiBig* 
cross. 

She  was  in  a  harry  to  cash  the  cheque. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
SALT  ON  THE  SPUtSOW*S  TAIL. 

MiCHBL  Bastidb  might  sneer  as  he  pleased  at  the  position  his  con- 
federates were  in,  but  fan  own  was  neither  enviable  nor  secure.  A  sword 
hung  over  hu  head  suspended  by  a  hair,  whieh  might  snap  at  any  momeat 
and  dose  his  vile  career.  He  had,  however,  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
a  life  of  peril  to  suffer  anything  but  tangible  evils  to  afie^  hrm.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  risks  he  ran  by  still  lingering  on 
the  spot  where  hb  most  recent  vittanies  had  been  enacted.  Yet  he  vras 
not  without  a  strong  motive  for  remaining  in  London,  at  least  for  a  time. 
In  the  first  pinoe,  returning  to  France  was  o«t  of  the  question.     He  was 
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ihere  uMerlj  protcribed,  and  Mabk  to  immediate  arreet,  with  ^t  abnovt 
certain  prospeet  of  ending  hie  dj^  in  the  bagnio^  if  not  on  the  aoMAd, 
Of  the  first  of  these  puniafameats  he  had  ezperieiiee  enough,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  incur  the  hasard  of  the  latter*  BdgtuiQ,  it  was  troe,  was 
open  to  lum,  and  the  confrMe  to  which  he  belonged  fbmid  plenty  of  oc- 
capation  in  Brussels  and  other  neighbouriog  citiet  to  make  a  reiidenee 
there  both  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant  thin? ;  bat  at  the  best  these  places 
were  only  pekim  vtlUs  compared  with  Loodon,  whase  a  harvest  was  to  be 
gathered  every  ^y  by  one  who  knew  how  to  ply  the  croohed  sickle.  He 
had  also  an  espeeial  field  for  his  own  reaping,  m  the  planner  he  anned  ai 
securing,  through  the  udcodscious  agency  of  his  newly^made  acquaint^ 
ance,  Monsieur  Joseph  DnvaL  On  the  eveniag,  tlierefoFeiy  of  the  day 
afler  thai  which  witnessed  his  suoeeesfcil  cotq^  at  TwickedMun^  when  he 
extorted  her  ill^;o(tteo  gains  from  Mrs.  Drakefeid^  Bastide  Mpadred  to  the 
Devonshire  HotoK 

He  arrived  at  an  opportnne  moasent.  The  ponderovs  valet  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Reqnetaillade  was  dying  of  enmn^  for  the  weather  was  too  wet  to 
tempt  him  into  the  streets,  if  the  streets  had  possessed  any  tomptation. 
He  was  sitting,  then,  alone  in  the  room  appropruited  to  the  servaatscf 
the  femihes  sU^ng  in  the  hotel,  and  yawning  fearfully  over  an  iUostrated 
newspaper  which  he  had  taken  «p  for  the  twentieth  time,  when  ^*  Monsieor 
Charks'^  made  his  appearance^ 

He  received  a  most  cordial  wekeoM,  nene  but  a  Frenchman  beii^able 
to  esspress  in  an  e<|nal  degree  the  d^igkt  he  feels  at  meeting  a  f^low- 
countryman  in  this  our  melancholy  island;  and  although  Monsieur  Duvsl 
was  in  the  abstract  a  very  heavy  Freoebanas,  his  OMteil  wm  perfectly 
mercorial  in  oomparison  with  that  which  honest  John  Thomas  wonU  have 
accorded  to  a  British  friend  nndw  similar  cdronnstaaces.  Bastide,  whose 
cue  it  was  to  make  a  good  impmsion,  put  on  his  Hreliest  air  in  re- 
turning the  other's  salutation. 

^  I  make  no  excese,"  he  said,  *'  for  eeming  to  see  yon  isitheut  waiting 
for  your  promised  invitation." 

*^  Yon  ase  quito  right,"  repihed  Duval;  "  it  is  the  greatest  charity  you 
conld  show  nae.  Conceive  snch  a  thing  I  I  have  scarcely  opened  my 
mouth  to>day,  eoceept  to  eat  my  dinner." 

**  Thai  is,  indeed,  a  painfnl  category,  particularly  for  a  person  of  your 
wit  and  imderstanding.'' 

Duval  bowed.     ''  Oos  might  as  well,"  he  said,  «'  be  in  a  prison." 

^*  A  prison,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Bastide,  <*is  infiantely  prefoaUe 
•—at  least,  I  presame  so,  from  all  I  have  been  told — for,  oif  covrse,  I 
only  speak  by  hearsay.  Yes!  London  is  tndy  a  miserable  hole  to 
livae  in*  I  de  not  wonder  when  I  vead  in  our  jonmals  that  every 
Englishman,  sooner  or  fader,  dies  by  fab  own  hand.  Pray  tell  me,  hew 
do  you  contrive  to  pass  year  time-^yon  who  are,  in  se  great  a  degree, 
the  master  of  your  own  actions  P' 

''  I  give  a  great  part  of  it,"  said  Duval,  '^  to  meditation.  In  &et,  I 
am  of  a  philosephieal  disposition.  When  not  engaged  in  any  other 
ptnanit  I  am  always  thinking." 

"^  It  is  a  nckHe  oecnpatien,"  said  Bastide,  '<  and  Ae  chameterisde  of 
ft  great  mind.     May  I  ask  what  yon  have  been  thinking  of  to*day  F" 

'<  Assoredbf  you  may  ask,  and  I  shall  be  HMet  hifpy  to  inform  yen. 
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When  I  had  the  pletaure  of  meeting  you  at  the  apartments  of  our  friend 
Conpendeuz,  I  mentioned  some  circumstanees  affecting  the  family  of  my 
master.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade." 

^  You  did  so.     I  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of  thenu" 
'    *^  The  affidr  which  was  only  in  progress  then,  has  since  been  brought 
to  a  fortunate  conclusion." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it     In  what  manner  ?** 

*'  The  son  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  has  been  restored  to  him. 
The  person  who  had  been  the  guardian  from  his  infancy  of  Monsieur 
le  Yicomte,  now  a  handsome  young  man,  as  tall  as  either  you  or  I,  yes- 
terday surrendered  his  trust.' 

"  Yesterday !     Why  did  he  not  do  so  sooner  p" 

*'  It  was  not  in  his  power.  He  knew  not  where  to  apply,  having  been 
led  to  suppose  that  neither  of  the  child's  parents  was  living.** 

"  I  suppose  he  has  been  handsomely  rewarded." 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  for  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  is  now 
very  rich,  but  as  the  interview  which  closed  the  proceedings  was  secret, 
I  cannot  state  the  amount  of  the  recompense.  That  subject,  in  hct^  is 
the  point  on  which  my  meditations  have  been  occupied.  A  capital  of 
so-and-so,  hypothecated  at  so  much  per  cent.,  would  produce  a  renle 
viagere  considerably  more  than  a  twelvemonth's  wages.** 

"  You  have,  in  short,  been  wishing  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  for- 
tunate individual  who  restored  to  your  master  his  son  and  heir !" 

Duval  stared  at  Bastide  in  astonishment  at  the  readiness  with  which 
he  divined  his  thought. 

"  And  yet— if  I  understood  you  rightly"— continued  the  false  Monsieur 
Charles,  '^  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  your  master  to  bestow  on  you  a 
sum  similar  to  that  which  he  gave  to  the  person  you  were  speaking  of." 

^  Ceruinly,  he  has  the  means.  Indeed,  he  need  not  leave  the  hotel 
for  that  purpose.** 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Bastide,  effectually  subduing  all  outward  signs  of 
the  exultation  this  news  excited. 

"  To  you,  who  are  a  discreet  man  of  business,  I  do  not  mind  mention- 
ing what  I  wouki  not  tell  to  everybody.  Since  the  arrival  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Roquetaillade  in  London  he  has  received  that  part  of  Madame's 
inheritance  which  consists  of  money  and  jewels ; — for  the  ownership  of 
the  estates  there  may  possibly  be  litigation,  but  the  cash  and  other  valu- 
ables are  secure  in  his  possession.  *  It  may  be  that  he  has  no  London 
banker,  or  perhaps  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  his  property  to  one  for  fear 
the  house  should  break— que  sais-je  ?  At  all  events,  for  the  present  he 
is  his  own  banker,  and  the  amount  of  his  succession,  in  English  bank- 
notes— besides  the  jewels  I  spoke  of — is  now  in  the  tecretaire  of  his 
cabinet,  in  his  own  bedroom,  for  I  saw  him  place  it  there  myself." 

*'  And  how  much,"  said  Bastide,  forcing  himself  to  speak  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone — '<how  much  do  you  think  Madame  la  Comtesse  in- 
herited ?" 

**  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  of  our  money." 

Bastide,  in  his  turn,  silentiy  meditated.  Should  he  test  the  honesty 
of  this  bavardf  Six  thousand  pounds — to  say  nothing  of  the  unknown 
value  of  the  jewels — was  enough  to  tempt  anybody.  The  fellow,  in  whose 
bosom  discontent  was  evidentiy  working,  wanted  courage,  perhajM,  to  rob 
his  master  single-handed :  would  he  listen  to  a  proposal  to  that  eroct  from 
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one  wholly  without  fear?  SQi  knowledge  of  the  localitiea  would  be 
useful ;  borides,  in  case  of  reostanoe^  two  were  better  than  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mgaud  might  be  one  of  thoee  asset  who  pique  them- 
selves on  being  incorruptible.  Even  supposing  he  consented  to  join  in 
the  robbery,  the  division  of  the  spoil  would  reduce  the  amount  one-half, 
and,  looking  upon  the  money  as  already  his,  Bastide  could  not  a£Pord  to 
part  with  three  thousand  pounds.  No!  He  would  pump  him  still 
further,  and  unless  assistance  were  absolutely  necessary,  accomplish  the 
adventure  alone. 

^  Well,"  he  finally  said,  with  a  cheerful  voice^  <<  I  wish  your  master 
joy  of  his  property.  When  I  have  realised  as  much  by  trade  I  shall 
retire  from  buuness  altogether.  I  can't,  however,  help  thinking  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  is  unwise  to  keep  so  much  money  in  his  bedroom,  for 
liondon,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  terrible  place  for  thieves.  I  hope  his 
chamber  is  not  easy  of  access." 

'*  It  is  the  last  of  a  suite  of  several  rooms,"  replied  Duval,  **  and  the 
outer  door  is  always  locked  at  night  by  Monsieur  le  Comte  himself.  For 
convenience  of  admission  I  have  a  duplicate  key,  by  means  of  which  I 
enter  the  first  thing  in  the  rooming,  and  that  I  always  carry  in  my 
pocket,  so  you  see  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  stranger  to  find  his  way 
there." 

**  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  such  senmble  precautions,  fiut,  to  speak  of 
other  things.     Have  you  seen  Coupendeux  since  that  pleasant  evening  ?* 

**  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  Yes,  our  friend  treated  us  very  hand- 
somely. Had  1  been  prepared  for  your  visit  I  would  have  sent  to  ask 
him  in,  but  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  now." 

*^  You  would  not  find  him  at  home.  I  called  at  his  apartments  on  ray 
way,  and  he  was  then  absent;  in  fact,  he  is  seldom  to  be  found  there 
unless  he  makes  an  engagement.  But  I  fear  I  am  disturbing  you.  You, 
doubtless,  have  business  to  attend  to." 

<*  On  the  contrary.  In  the  evening  I  am  always  my  own  master.  And 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  staying  to  supper." 

"  It  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure." 

'<  In  that  case,  I  must  give  the  necessary  orders.  That  is  all  the 
trouble  I  shall  have,  though  I  confess  to  you,"  added  Duval,  smiling,  "  it 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  npe&  the  English  language." 

<<  I  regret  that  I  cannot  help  you,"  sud  Bastide,  "  but  I  have  the  same 
£fficulty,  which  I  find  an  impediment  to  my  business :  otherwise,  it  is  of 
no  consequence." 

''  Certainly,  none.  Only  sometimes  it  is  of  use.  Ah,  here  is  die 
waiter  who  attends  upon  me— quite  k  propos." 

In  a  hybrid  dialect,  the  meaning  of  which  was  enforced  by  the  very 
loud  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  Duval  contrived  to  make  the  waiter 
understand  his  wants,  and  very  shortly  an  excellent  supper,  sufficient  for 
half  a  dozen,  was  spread,  and  both  the  host  and  his  guest  set  to  work 
in  good  style,  the  knowledge  that  neither  of  them  were  to  pay  for  the 
entertainment  adding  zest  to  their  endeavours. 

Monsieur  Charles  was  in  high  spirits,  and  did  his  best  to  be  amusing : 
his  memory  was  good,  his  stories,  capital  of  their  kind,  were  numerous, 
and  his  manner  of  telling  them  provoked  the  risible  faculties  of  his  com- 
panion to  a  great  extent  If  they  reUted  chiefly  to  the  adventures  of  die 
chevaUers  of  an  industry  different  firom  that  which  he  professed,  they 
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were  not  1«m  wek^nM  to  Mommut  DumJ,  for  your  iMoeet  feiks,  hoir 
hmmt  600T«r  tboy  bo,  havo  so  o^ootMo  now  and  tl^n  to  liatoo  to  takt 
of  roguery,  JMt  at  firtaawa  woaMQ  eomotMiea  paraiit  ttiaaMahres  to 
kidulgo  in  a  iittfta  seandaL 

But  in  tbe  ^f^  ^  His  appapent  t^cmdon,  Montionr  Charles  ne^sr 
kwt  tight  of  Am  <9>joot  which  nad  Ud  him  to  oall  that  OFOMDg  on  Moo- 
aianr  &  la  Roqveluttade's  valet — an  db|6ct  whMi  ohance  had  so  greatly 
assisted.  Sviddenly,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  Kfiriiest  aneedotes,  he  was 
seized  with  a  yiolent  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  water-bottle,  to  which  he 
appealed  fcr  relief,  wm  at  that  moneDt  unfsTtunately  empty.  Duval  got 
«p  to  risig  the  beli,  whiA  was  at  some  distanee  nrom  wbere  they  wen 
skttnr ;  and,  the  instant  his  bask  was  turned,  Bastide  leant  forward,  and, 
with  M  habitnal  rapidity,  took  ont  m  small  phkl  and  pooied  the  daric- 
ooloured  contents  into  a  glass  of  poft  wine  which  DwnA  had  just  filled, 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  toast 

The  water  was  brought,  and  the  oevffh  soon  subsided,  the  waiter  look- 
ing  onwith  a  very  sympatiietK  expression,  as  if  the  opmtion  of  drinking 
had  been  one  of  renarkaUe  novel^. 

^Now  den,  ViHiams,"  said  Duvat,  mbhing  his  hands,  **  I  ring  yon  no 
more.  Ye  have  got  all  vat  ve  vant,  and  ven  my  friend  go,  I  vill  open  de 
door,  so  you  need  nevare  trobble  to  com  again.  You  are  better  now  ?" 
he  continued,  taming  to  Bastide.  **  Qood !  Then  I  shdl  propose  the 
toast  in  which  I  hope  yon  will  join." 

"^  With  aU  roy  heart,'' said  Bastide.     ''NameitP' 

"  The  health  of  my  new  yonng  master,  Monnenr  le  Vioomte  de  la 
Roquetaillade !"  exclaimed  Duval,  tossing  ot^  his  glass. 

^Yon  oonU  havo  proposed  nothing  more  agreeable,"  said  Bastide, 
fioUewing  Us  example  "unless,"  he  added,  when  he  had  finished  his 
libation*— *<  unless  yon  had  giv^i  that  of  Monsienr  le  Comte  himself  in 
whom  I  am  equally  interested." 

'<  I  thank  yon,**  returned  DnvaL  ^*  But,  diable  I  Don't  you  find  this 
wine  very  strong?  I-— I — it  does  not — that  is,  I  ^1 — idi! — my  head 
is  turning — where  are  you  ? — I  oannot  seo— give  me  your  hand — I — 


ty 


The  laodansmi  had  aeted  qmokly.  Duval  gasped,  made  some  inarti* 
culate  sounds,  and  then,  Yielding  aitogether  to  the  soporific,  fell  back  in 
his  chair,  breathing  heavily. 

Quietly  Bastide  reee,  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  peeped  ont 
Satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  returned  to  where  Duval  was  helplessly 
lying. 

<*  I  must  take  the  liberty,  my  good  fHend,**  he  said,  ^of  depriving  you 
of  that  keyyou  were  talking  o£  Ah!  here  it  is!  He  does  not  stir,  nor 
is  l&ely  to  do  so  for  seme  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  will  get  the 
credit  of  being  very  drunk.  T^is  is  a  large  house,  and  I  must  conceal 
myself  somewhere  upstairs  till  I  get  my  opportunity.  I  have  had  a  very 
good  supper,  bat  I  may  be  hungry  before  I  sit  down  to  anodier  regular 
meal,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  Monnenr  Duval,  I  will  provide 
against  haane.    This,  too,  is  a  necessity !" 

So  saying,  he  broke  off  a  larse  fragment  of  a  kx^  and  seized  a 
carving-knife  which  lay  on  the  table.  He  concealed  both  beneath  Ins 
dress,  and  stole  from  the  room. 
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BT  MONKSHOOP. 

in.  — About  Dunncm-TiHE. 

§  1.  A  8ILS9T   SESSION. 

SooTT  makM  it  «iie  of  Um  OKMi  «jmnpkry  dMnctena^  of  Hktrav 
liartha  Bethune  Balio],  ia  Us  wry  delightfol  fketoh  of  that  far  from 
inaginaay  peraaoage,*  that  when  the  gave  «  diaiMr  to  a  small  partes 
whiok  the  aid  bow  a»d  fthea,  jbe  had  the  geed  aature  to  look  for,  and 
the  good  luek  to  diaeever,  what  tort  of  people  eoited  e^ch  other  bett, 
and  choee  her  comfMiay  as  Duke  Theaeos  aid  his  houads, 

matdied  in  month  hTce  bells. 

Each  nnder  eadi^f 

so  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  cry ;  instead  of  one  mighty 
Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  silencing  ail  besides  by  the  tremen- 
dons  depth  of  h^  diapason.  Osacular  Mr.  Emerson,  indeed,  pronounces 
the  rule  of  "  one  to  one*'  to  be  peraaiptory  for  conversation,  which,  says 
he,  is  the  practice  and  consummation  of  friendship.  *^Do  not  mix 
waters  too  much.  The  best  mix  as  ill  as  good  and  bad.  You  shall  have 
Tery  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at  several  times  with  two  several  men, 
but  let  all  three  of  you  oome  tofi;ether,  and  you  shall  not  have  one  new 
and  hearty  word.  Two  may  talK  and  one  may  hear,  but  three  cannot 
take  part  in  a  conversation  of  the  most  sincere  and  searching  sort.  In 
good  company  there  is  never  suck  discourse  between  two,  across  the 
table,  as  takes  place  when  you  leave  them*  alone.  In  good  company, 
the  individuals  at  once  merge  their  egotism  into  a  social  soul  exactly 
coextensive  with  the  several  consciousnesses  there  present  No  par- 
tialities of  fnend  to  friend,  no  fondness  of  brother  to  sister,  of  wife  to 
husband,  are  there  pertinent,  but  quite  otherwise.  Only  he  may  thus 
speak  who  can  sail  on  the  common  thought  of  the  party,  and  not  poorly 
limited  to  his  own.  Now  this  convention,  which  eood  sense  demands, 
destroys  the  hi^  ^edom  of  great  eoBversatian,  which  requires  an  ahso* 
lute  running  of  two  souls  into  one.''^  When  Captain  Basil  Hall  was  at 
Abbotsford,  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  creator,  he  was  struck  by  the  dif« 
ference  between  Sir  Walter  entertfluaing  a  couple  of  dozen,  or  so,  of  titled 
and  literate  guests,  hospitably  gathered  together  anyhow,  and  Sir  Walter 
carving  and  conversing  for  his  own  family  alone.  *^  At  dinner  he  was  in 
great  force,  and  pleasant  it  was  to  observe  the  difference  which  his 
powers  of  conversatioo  undergo  by  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  small 
party.  On  Friday,  when  we  sat  down  twenty  to  dinner,  it  cost  him  a« 
effort  apparently  to  keep  up  the  baU  at  table ;  but  next  day,  when  the 
company  was  reduced  to  his  own  family,  with  only  two  strangers  (Fanny 
and  I),  he  appeared  delighted  to  he  at  koflae,  and  expanded  with  sur- 

*  See  Introduction  to  Chronicles  of  the  Gancngate,  ck.  vi 

t  MidsQMBer  Kighf  s  Dream,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

i  Essays,  by  Balph  Waldo  Emerson :  Ess.  lU  **  Of  Friendahip." 
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prising  animation,  and  poured  forth  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  fan  on 
all  hands."*  Byron  aeain  and  again  journalises  on  the  unsatisfactory 
talkee  twaddle  of  mix^  medley  dinner-parties.  Thus,  in  March,  1814 : 
<<  Last  night,  party  at  Lansdowne  House.  To-night,  party  at  Lady 
Charlotte  Greville's-^eplorahle  waste  of  time,  and  something  of  temper. 
Nothing  imparted — ^notning  acquired — talking  without  ideas : — if  any- 
thing like  thought  in  my  mind,  it  was  not  on  the  subjects  on  which  we 
were  gabbling.  Heigho ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is 
called  life.'*t  Again,  in  October,  1815 :  "  Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with 
a  large-ish  party,  where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman,  Harry  Harris  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  and  Others,  of  note  and  notoriety.  Like  other  parties  of  the  kind, 
it  was  first  silent,  then  talky,  tiien  argumentative,  then  disputatious, 
ihen  unintelligible,  then  altogethery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk.*^ 
Christopher  North,  in  one  of  the  Noctes,  congratulates  his  three  tn- 
timados,  Tickler,  Mullion,  and  the  Shepherd,  on  the  superior  pleasant- 
ness of  their  present  little  partie  carree  to  *' yesterday's  lumbering 
throng,"  when  there  must  have  been  a  score  at  the  very  least.  '^1 
agree  wi'  you,  sir,"  ex  animo  assents  and  consents  the  Shepherd.  '*  It's 
just  the  maist  difficult  thing  in  a'  this  world  to  ken  hoo  to  keep  up  a 
conyersation  in  a  mixed  pairty.  Out  o'  ony  dizzen  there's  aye  tnree  or 
four  sure  to  pobhon  the  eyeDing."§  One  very  summary,  if  not  quite 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  dinner-party  problem,  has  often,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  been  more  or  less  ironically  proposed, — to  wit,  that  the 
guests  should  not  talk  at  all,  but  confine  themselves  to  eating;  at  any 
rate,  that  the  talking  should  be  postponed  until  the  gobbling  is  over — 
if  only  to  give  the  gobbling  process  a  fair  chance. 

Once  at  the  very  least  does  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  course  of  his  Diary, 
convict  himself  of  having  dined  twice, — and  the  terse  description  he 
gives  of  dinner  No.  2,  is  pertinent  to  our  theme  on  the  Silent  System. 
At  my  Lord  Barkeley's  he  dines  in  company  with  some  fashionable 
people,  after  enumerating  whom,  he  writes :  "  A  fine  French  dinner. 
To  dinner  [here  begins  No.  2]  to  my  Lord  Mayor's,  being  invited, 
where  was  the  farmers  of  the  Customes,  my  Lord  Chancellor's  three 
sons,  and  other  great  and  much  company,  and  a  very  great  noble  dinner, 
as  this  Mayor  is  good  for  nothing  else.  No  extraordinary  discourse  of 
anything,  everjr  man  [mark  this]  being  intent  upon  his  dinner."]!  Now 
that  is  somethmg  like.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Work  your  jaws,  mes- 
sieurs, and  '*  hold  your  jaw."  Grinding  flesh  you  find  practically  in- 
compatible  with  chopping  logic.  You  are  invited  by  London's  chief 
magistrate  expressly  to  dine,  not  to  talk ;  and  you  dine — ^you  are  intent 
on  dinner.     What  your  hands  find  to  do,  you  ao  it  with  your  might. 

I  do  perceive  here  an  tr^divided  duty— 

and  his  London  lordship  on  these  occasions  nails  his  colours  to  the  mast, 
and  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     Eminent  as  this  particular  Lord 

*  Capt.  Hall's  Journal,  Jan.  1825. 

t  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  ch.  xx. 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiv. 

§  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  No.  xxv.  (April,  1826.) 

y  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  vol.  ii.,  19  Oct.  1663. 
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Mayor  was,  by  Pepys's  aocoant,  in  setting  a  civic  example  of  economy 
in  good  words,  and  liberality  in  good  fare,  we  question  whether  the  two 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  cannot  produce  his  equal,  over  and 
over  again,  at  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  dinners,  and  their  moduM 
operandi. 

Mr.  Thackeray*  supplies  us  with  a  sketch  of  a  latter-day  Dinner  in 
the  City.  Here  is  an  elegant  extract,  as  example  of  the  table-talk. 
**  Conversation,  rapid  and  beBtting  the  place  and  occasion,  went  round. 
•  Waiter,  where's  the  turtie-fins  ?'— Gobble,  gobble.—*  Hioe  Punch  or 
My  deary,  sir  ?*— *  Smelts  or  salmon,  Jowler,  my  boy?*—*  Always  take 
cold  beet  after  turde.'— Gobble,  gobble. — *  These  year  peas  m^ve  no 
taste  ?' — ^Hobble,  gobbleobble.  *  Jones,  a  elass  of  'Ock  with  you  ?  Smith, 
jine  us  ?  Waiter,  three  'Ocks.  S. !  mind  your  manners.  There's  Bfrs. 
S.  a-looking  at  you  from  the  gallery.' — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob-gob- 
gob.  A  steam  of  meats,  a  flare  of  candles,  a  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
waiters,  a  ceaseless  clinking  of  glass  and  steel,  a  dizzy  mist  of  gluttony, 
out  of  which  I  see  my  old  friend  of  the  turUe  soup  making  terrific  play 
among  the  peas,  his  knife  darting  down  his  throat,  t  If  we  suppose  the 
**  chiel"  that  was  *'  amang  them  takin'  notes,"  asked,  on  getting  safe 
home, 

and  have  you  pass'd  a  nidit 

In  gay  discourse  and  rational  delight  P 

we  cannot  suppose  him  to  shirk  die  too  apposite  answer,  in  poet  Crabbe's 
continuation: 

Alas,  not  so ;  for  how  can  mortals  think. 
Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and  drink  P 
No,  I  confess,  when  we  had  fiairly  dined. 
There  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite. 
And  to  detain  the  stnigglio^  appetite ; 
On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
Are  to  the  comfort  of  the  body  lent.} 

And  yet  even  this  strain  is  of  a  higher  mood  tiian  befits  the  g^uzzling 
vulgarities  above  depicted. 

Just  about  one  hundred  years  af^r  the  Pepysian  picture,  James  Bos- 
well  composed  a  Pindaric  Ode  to  Gluttony,  one  stanza  of  which  gives 
UB  the  beau  ideal  of  aldermanic  realism,  at  the  time  that  then  was :  the 
taciturnity  prepense  is  note-worthy : 

Ev*n  now  on  venison  much  intent, 
The  great  John  Bull,  pleased  with  his  fate, 

Gorges  until  his  sides  are  rent. 
And  glows  voluptuous  o'er  his  plate. 

*  Whom,  by  the  way,  a  Quarterly  Beviewer  describes  as  "  not  less  eminent  as 
a  dinner-giver  than  as  a  dlDer-out,"— and  records,  unreservedly  enough:  "  We 
were  once  dining  with  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair,'  at  the  Roeher^  when  a  maldoU 
of  surpassing  excellence  was  served  up.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  ezcUdmed  the  dittin- 
gulshed  .moralist,  *  dont  let  us  speak  a  word  till  we  have  finished  this  dishj  *^ 
Could  he  but  have  imposed  a  like  silence  afterwards  I 

J  Sketches  and  Travel  in  London:  A  Dinner  in  the  City. 
Crabbe,  The  Borough:  Letter  x. 
TOL.  LL  2  f 
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He,  while  he  eyes  the  |i;odlike  hannoh, 

Rubs  his  rotundity  of  paunch ; 

Which,  when  replete  in  every  chink. 

His  Worship  aiakes  sublimely  think : 
Or,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  chat. 
Delighted  views  a  splendid  store  of  fat  !* 

Tkb  was  composed  two  or  three  years  before  Boswell's  introdvctioB  to 
Dr.  JolwaoQ ;  bat  the  sage,  spleadid  taUe-taUoer  as  he  was^  moat  some- 
times, m  the  act  of  degktkioa,  a»d  aatil  the  Hoaaerie  rage  of  appetite 
was  appeased,  have  vemiDded  Bezxy  of  hb  piDdaries.  For,  in  the  mateh- 
less  biogr^y  we  are  told,  that  toe  Doctor,  when  at  taUe,  was  whc^j 
Absorbed  in  tae  bosmess  of  the  noaMnt ;  diKt  his  looks  seemed  rmtcd 
te  hit  plate ;  ^*  ner  would  he,  nnkss  when  ia  very  high  eompanj,  say  one 
werd,  or  even  pay  the  kast  attention  to  what  was  said  fay  i»thm,  tiU  he 
had  saitisfied  1^  appetite ;  w4iioh  was  ao  6eroe,  aad  indMged  with  anch 
intenseness,  that  while  in  the  aet  of  eating,  the  veins  cf  his  fpwiwad 
swelled,  and  generally  a  sireog  perspiration  was  visiUe."'!^  BosweU  onee 
«oniplakied  ta  him  of  havtag  i&ed  at  a  magmfiaent  table  withont  heaiiag 
0ne  sentence  of  eonversation  worthy  of  being  remeoBbered.  *^  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversation."  ''  Why  ^n 
meet  at  table  ?"  Boswell  inqaires.  The  Doctor  answers,  "  Why,  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kmdness ;  and,  sir,  this  is  better 
done  where  there  is  no  solid  conversation ;  for,  when  there  is,  people 
differ  m  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  humour,^  3tc.— to  say  nothing  of  the 
solution  of  continuity  in  cramming. 

One  thing  at  a  time  seena  to  have  been  Coleridge's  dinner-table  policy, 
if  we  may  jodffe  of  it  by  a  earsory  record  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary. 
Thus :  ^'  Lockhart  and  I  dined  with  Sotheby,  where  we  met  a  large 
party,  the  orator  of  which  was  that  extraordinary  man  Coleridge.  After 
eating  a  hearty  dinner^  during  which  he  spoke  not  a  word,  he  began  a 
most  learned  harangue  on  the  Samothracian  Mysterie8,^§  dbc.  Business 
first,  pleasure  afterwards, — if  at  least  we  may  regard  that  hearty  meal  as 
a  matter  of  business,  and  the  Samothracian  dissertation  as  one  of  plea- 
aore — which,  to  some  of  ^  company,  it  was  «Mt 

Fielding  makes  his  "  Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr,  AHwotthy*s  pari^'' 
a  good  natured  worthy  man,  but  <*  chiefly  remarkable  lor  hb  gteaft  tad- 
tanity  at  table,  though  his  tnondi  was  never  shut.  In  shott,  he  had  one 
of  the  best  appetites  in  the  world.'*  However,  (^  cloth  was  tio  sooner 
taken  away,  than  he  always  made  sufficient  amends  for  his  silence.  i|  Mr. 
Supple  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exception  to  his  cloth.  He  is  orthoaox  in 
practice  at  table,  as  wdl  as  doctrine  in  church. 

The  provost  of  a  certain  ooUege  at — caU  it,  afbr  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Oxbridge  (for  that,  like  Camford,  is  splitting  the  diffsrence) — used  to 
follow  up  '^  grace  before  meat,"  at  his  groaning  table,  with  the  excla- 
mation, ^  Come,  bop,  now  let^s  be  jol^,  and  no  taHnng.*'  Your  too 
subtle  epicurean  and  your  ravenous  ciodpole  are  at  one  here :  extremes 
meet:  they  both  are  jealous  of  interruption,  or  diversion  (classically 
Bpaahiag),  to  mar  the  even  tenor  of  iheir  way.     '^  Cependaat,'*  wittss  a 

*  See  Letters  of  James  BosweU  (1901),  p.  a7«^ 

t  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  tub  anno  1769.  t  IJAl,  ihib  mmm  177^6. 

§  Scott*i(  fidary,  April  22, 1828.  ||  Tom  Jones,  ch.  x^pwiiv . . 
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iraster  of  FreDch  «entati(mal  philoiojAy,  ^an  A  Tti  des  homroes  qm 
oADgeaieDt  avee  une  attention  partioaUere,  itont  mdme  quelqaM-«iit 
MftnyoMcnt  «euls,  pour  n'^re  pae  iistraits  da  geeywlhm— t  qir  ik  po(rtaioii* 
dans  lean  repas."*  The  CkremdeT  of  ClovenMok,  after  aoppia^  witk 
tlie  Hermit  of  BellyMie,  infomu  at  of  the  latter  (thraigh  a  phileeopbei^ 
— -er  perhaps  we  snaald  roAer  aay,  heeauae  a  philoii^faer),  ^lat  he  never 
uttered  a  ByWMe  till  the  SMal  was  aaded ;  and  -that,  n  an  afteschaoga 
ef  thoaght,  the  Hermit  confeseed  his  admiratwa  of  las  guest  tip«i  iim 
eanse  high  priodjAa.  *'  A  nan,  nr,"  abeenMd  Ae  ea^e,  *<  who  gahUei 
at  Ids  dmaer,  may  be  said  to  swallow^  net  te«8t.    £ai£qf,  sir,  is  as  mudi 


a  mental,  nay,  more  so,  than  a  phTsioal  task.     There  is,  sic,  a  woaderfcd 

aad  the  palal 
iiarmoay  between  them.     Ail  the  nobier  hmtAoBB  e£  the' soul  shoiiiU  ba 


sympathy  between  the  brain  aad  the  palate.     Talk  deatroys 


present  during  e^Rexy  monthfal ;  and  so  subliasatiag  it,  tiu  wias»»aB4 
iprith  his  brain,  Ait  iotl  with  ^s  moatlL^'t  Again,  wbsn  they  meet  at 
iareak&st  neact  monung:  ^  I  kaataaedto  what  we  will  eall  the  refeeteiy. 
The  Hennit  was  aeoted  m  las  <diair ;  the  breakfast' -tt  woii^d  hue  pot 
a  stomach  into  a  mammy-— ^as  laid  aai,  widely  and  bewiteoiiely*  Am  I 
antered  the  Henmt  raiwd  Ins  (mm,  soaidet  wim  eating,  iron,  a  platter ; 
and  his  little  blaok  e^ss  twtnkfing  wc^me,  ihe  nodded,  and  ga^ed  Ivoa 
iusliillinevth— 'iSSafoe/  Sit  and  eat.'--X>ne  hoar  at  least  had  vaa  to  <ihe 
mst,  ere  aaetber  word  was  spoken.  *  That  brawa,  sir,  was  eisBed  in 
Earadise,'  were  the  neat  words  vttered,  as  tke  Hennit  psaiiad  away  ins 
platter,  and  Ml  Hfce  a  pillow  in  his  ^shair,''^  And  then  tlie  slnioes  of 
eoniNeisatien  are  opened  with  a  will.  So  a*  ^tinaar.  ^He  dined  as 
thoogk  bewasMfiluDgadeTotftensictseof  hklife.  Net  awesd^eeaped 
him,  as  £A  a£b9t  dish  was  levied  npon,  then  taken  away."  At  last  the 
Herant  again  '^poshes  away^  (he  ebeaid  ka¥e  known  better)  hw  daal 
pkte,  and  utters  a  prelbund  vemaik.  And  his  guest  knew  hy  that  in* 
fidkUe  sign,  the  bnoken  aileBee,  that  dinner  was  now  an  aooompiidied 
£Kt  "^Hehaddiaed— forhehadepoken."!  Banger  had  snob  phita- 
eophers  in  his  mind's  eye  when  thus  eanaoeiKng  meuiamrt  Jes  ^miro^ 


Pour  ge^^ter  ^  pdnt  ofaaque  nets, 
A  tabfe  necaaaez  jamais ; 
Ghasses-en  k  plaisauterie  ;|| — 

though  -die  last  line,  and  indeed  lAie  eontext  generally,  are  of  oeuvse  in** 
applicable  to  him  of  Cloi^emook.  He  is  but  a  Tepredaoer,  ia  effect,  of 
the  pleas  for  a  silent  system  sown  broadcast  tbrougbout  the  No€lm  Am" 
brosiame.     Heis  but  a  retail  dealer  in  their  wholMale  stones. 

Some  of  the  Ambrosian  hypeibdes,  so  recklessly  kazarded,  so  dash^ 
ingiy  kept  up,  we  must  glance  at,  mesely,  pa$^m.  •*  Now,  James,  if 
you  please,"  says  Tickler,  at  libe  close  of  a  sederunt,  ^  we  shall  [Anglic^, 
win]  adjoom  to  supper.  It  is  eKaotly  ten  o'dock,  and  I  saieil  t^ 
torkey.  From  seren  o'clock  to  this  Messed  moment  your  tongoe  hats 
Beyer  ceased  wagging.  I  must  now  have  my  lium."  "  Tak'  your  torq, 
and  welcome,"  replies  the  Shepherd.     ''As  forme,  I  nerer  speadc  naae 

*  Cabanis,  Rapports  da  Physique  et  da  Moral  de  rHomme,  t.  i.  §  4. 
t  O^ronides  of  Qoremook,  p.  240  (edit.  185S). 
t  Ibid.,  p.  249.  §  Ibid.,  p.  275. 

|l  Chansons  do  B^anger,  "  Les  Gourmands''  (1810). 
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doriog  tapper.  But  you  may  e'en  gie  us  a  folUoquy."*  At  a  long 
sabsequent  <*  spread"  occurs  th'is  pregnant  parenthesM,  signed  by  the 
short-nand  writer  in  attendance :  ^^  Silence^  wiih  slight  interruptions^ 
and  no  conversation  for  abovut  ihree-quariers  of  an  Amir.— Nathah 
GuBNBT.^t  At  another,  this  more  graphic  pendant :  "  There  is  nlence 
in  the  Snuggery  from  half-past  seven  till  half-past  eight;  or,  rather,  a 
sonnd  like  the  whutter  of  wild-fowl  on  the  feed  dong  a  mud-bank 
by  night,  in  Poole  Harbour,  at  low-water,  as  described  by  Colonel 
Hawker."t  At  another,  they  draw  lots  for  the  tureens, — <^  And  let  no 
man,**  Tickler  proposes,  ^*  say  a  good  thing,  except  between  courses." 
<'  Or  a  bad  thing  either,"  adds  North  |  <'  agreed.''§  At  another,  the 
Shepherd  loquitur:  "Noo,  sirs,  dinna  distract  my  attention  frae  the 
boom,  for  it  requires  as  meikle  attention  to  play  a  supper  o*  this  com- 
plicated character  as  a  game  at  chess.  You  twa  are  at  liberty  to  speak 
to  ane  anither,  but  no'  to  me,  and  mind  that  ye  conyerse  in  a  laigh,  or 
at  least  moderate  key,**]!  &c.  Elsewhere  he  of  Ettrick  Taliantly  defends 
the  Ambrosians  from  the  charge  of  gluttony.  Is  there  any  test  of 
gluttony,  he  is  asked.  Yes,  there  is.  *^  Watch  twa  men  eatin'.  As 
lang's  there's  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilin'  on  their  cheeks,  and  in  and 
about  their  een — as  lang^s  they  keep  lookin'  at  you,  and  round  about  the 
table,  attendin'  to  or  ioinin*  in  the  tank,  or  the  speakin'  cawm — as  lang^s 
they  every  noo  and  than  lay  doon  their  knife  and  fork,  to  ca*  for  yill,  or 
ask  a  young  leddy  to  tak'  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote, — as  lang's  they  keep 
frequently  caln  on  the  servant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate,^-a8  lang's 
they  glower  on  the  framed  picturs  or  prents  on  the  wa',  and  keep  askin* 
if  the  tanes  originals  and  the  tithers  proob, — as  lang's  they  offer  to  carve 
the  tongue  or  turkey,— depend  on't  they're  no'  in  a  state  o'  gluttony,  but 
are  devourin'  their  soup,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  like  men  and  Christians. 
But  as  sune's  their  chm  gets  creeshy — their  cheeks  lank,  sallow,  and 
dun-clunky — their  nostrils  wide — their  een  fixed— their  faces  dose  to 
their  trencher — and  themsells  dumbies — then  you  may  see  a  spedmen 
^  of  the  immoral  and  unintellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  man  to 
his  gustative  natur','  then  is  the  fast,  foul,  &t  feeder  a  glutton,  the  maist 
disgustfu'est  cretur  that  sits — and  far  aneath  the  level  o'  them  that  fised, 
on  a'  fowers,  out  o'  trochs  on  garbage."^  The  Shepherd's  exdusion 
bill  is  liberal  enough ;  but  we  fear,  taking  Boswell's  woni  as  trustworthy, 
that  it  would  put  Dr.  Johnson,  for  one,  on  the  wrong  side,  among  the 
self-evident  gluttons,  who,  too  literally,  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
themselves. 

Earl  Stanhope's  retrospective  review  of  English  life  and  manners— or 
rather  British — during  the  period  his  History  comprises,  makes  allusion 
to  a  Lowland  gentleman  of  large  estates,  and  well  remembered  in  Edin- 
burgh Whig  circles,  who  used  to  say  that,  as  he  thought,  *^  the  jp^reat 
bane  of  all  society  is  conversation.''**  The  gentleman  himself  was 
thinking  more  of  hard-drinkin?  than  of  heavy-eating :  but  there  weie 
olenty  to  accept  and  endorse  his  maxim,  in  either  construction,  or  bodu 
Mr.  de  Quincey,  who  is  eloquent  and  ingenious,  as  ever,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  true  philosophy  of  dining — as  a  meal  sacred  to  hoq^tauty 

^  Hoctes  Ambrosiann,  April,  1826.  f  lUd.,  Dee^  18S9. 

t  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1831.  |  lUd.,  Nov.,  1834.  H  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1SS5. 

^  Ibid.,  April,  1889. 
**  Hittoiy  of  England,  hj  Lord  Hahon,  vol  viL  oh.  Ixx. 
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aud  ^nial  pleasure— sajs  of  barbanmt  natioof  generally  (and  none  were, 
in  this  respect,  more  barbarous  than  our  own  ancestors),  that  they  made 
this  capital  blunder:  if  you  asked  them  what  was  the  use  of  dinner,  what 
it  was  meant  for,  they  stared  at  you,  and  replied— as  a  horse  would 
reply,  if  yon  put  the  same  question  about  his  prorender — that  it  was  to 
giro  him  strength  for  finishing  his  work !  <*  Therefore,  if  you  point 
your  telescope  back  to  antiquity  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day- 
time, you  will  descry  our  most  worthy  ancestors  all  eating  for  thor  Tery 
lives,  eating  as  dogs  eat — yiz.  in  bodily  fear  that  some  other  dog  wiU 
oome  and  take  their  dinner  away.  What  swelling  of  the  veins  in  the 
temples  (see  Boswell's  natural  history  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  dinner) !  what 
intense  and  rapid  deglutition  !  what  odious  clatter  of  knives  and  plates  I 
what  silence  of  the  human  voice !  what  gravity !  what  fury  in  the 
libidinous  eyes  with  which  they  contemplate  the  dishes!  Positively  it 
was  an  indecent  spectacle  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  dinner."*  And  the 
essayist  subsequently  alludes  to  what  he  calls  an  "  admirable  picture"  in 
Wordsworth's  **  Peter  Bell"  (since  expunged  ?),  of  ''  a  snug  party  in  a 
parlour"  remoyed  into  lifnbuspairum  for  their  offences  in  the  flesh  : 

Cramming,  as  they  on  earth  were  cramm'd ; 
Some  sipping  wine,  some  sipping  tea; 
But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see. 
All  sUeni,  and  all 

(rhyme  and  reason  supply  the  monosyllable  in  demand).  "  How  well 
does  that  one  word  sikni  describe  those  venerable  ancestral  dinners— 
*  All  silent !'  Contrast  this  infernal  silence  of  voice,  and  fury  of  eye, 
with  the  rieus  amabilis,  the  festivity,  the  social  kindness,  the  music,  the 
wine,  tike  dulcit  ineania^  of  a  Boman  ecena**f  George  the  Third  set 
a  bad  example  in  this  respect,  if  we  may  credit  that  perhaps  over- 
credulous  gossip,  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall :  not  that  his  Majesty  ate  so 
much,  but  that  he  got  through  his  modicum  so  rapidly,  that  the  lords  in 
waiting  must  needs  leave  off  hungry,  or  continue  *<  enjoying  themselves" 
while  royalty  sate  and  looked  on.  One  of  these  distressed  Persons  of 
Quality  said  to  Sir  Nat,  *^  We  know  so  well  how  soon  the  kine  has 
finished,  that  after  we  sit  down  at  table  not  a  word  is  uttered.  Mi  our 
attention  is  devoted  to  ^cpedition.  Yet,  with  the  best  diligence  we  can 
exert,  before  we  have  half  dined,  his  Majesty  has  already  thrown  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  called  for  his  cup,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
ineal."^  A  dignified  scramble,  forsooth ;  if  George  had  not  been  the 
bonhomme  he  was,  or  had  ever  shown  a  trace  of  Frederick  of  Prussia's 
soKMtive  malice,  we  should  have  suspected  him  of  putting  my  lords  on 
ahort  commons,  purely  to  vex  them,  and  amuse  himself. 

But  Farmer  George  resembled  Old  Fritz  neither  in  malin  disposition, 
nor  in  gourmandise.  He  was  rather  of  that  "  heavy  soil"  class  of  mind 
— ^bucolic  and  agricultural, — a  harvest-home  feast  of  whose  humblest 
representatives,  native  and  to  the  manner  bom,  is  thus  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Charles  Beade :  '^  Few  words  were  uttered'  during  the  discussion  of 
the  meats,  for  when  the  fruges  consumere  nati  are  let  loose  upon  beef, 

*  See  De  Qnincey's  essay,  *'  The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals"  (more  familiarly 
known  under  its  original  title,  '*  Dinner,  Real  and  Keputed''> 
t  Miscellaoiet,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
X  WraxaU's  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Times,  voL  iii.  p.  134. 
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hMOB,  and  foAAngf  aoomg  dM  rMoks  fialogne  on  a  kurge  actle  » 
Ml"*  Eagai*  TOTM^  apait,  diefe  wm  a  deal  of  theaa  Gacrrgiat  about 
gnat  GaMTge  aur  Idag. 

At  any  rate  ha  £d  not  Imspf  on  his  lon^  iMbladj  ¥7  tint  overwork  of 
fcvam  at  the  dinner-table^  te  w\mh  Mr.  DmeH  aad  etbera  hare  ascribed 
8  formidable  ainewM;  of  physical  blight  aod  bane.  Like  the  pzopket  of 
eld,  he  kept  silence,  Tea»  even  from  geod  woedt — nadOTataaduig^  by 
good  wetds)  fitarally  boM  fmiB^^^or  wae  it  pain  and  grief  to  kim,  so 
to  abstain. 

We  are  infomied  thai  Tanered — he  of  the  New  Cmsade^ — could  net 
itCrain  fren  eontrasitii^  the  stlenl,  bnsiaese^like  way  in  whiek  tke 
Skdraaibs,  ih»  Ti^oeks,  the  Djinblats,  and  tke  Habeith,  perfomed  their 
dwoer  operaftioM,  on  Fakredeen^s  carpeted  marble  floor,  wi^  the  con- 
versation ^'  which  ie  considered  an  iadi^nsaUe  aoeompaniment  of  a 
dianer  in  Franguestan"  (Christendom).  And  ike  corelkry  is^  that  tke 
iMiekaabSy  the  Tayieoks,  die  Djjnblats,  and  the  Habeiah,  were  s«irible 
aieis  wko  were  of  opinion,  that  if  you  want  to  talk  you  shovld  not  1^ 
any  means  eat,  since  firom  sueh  an  attempt  a4  a  united  performance  it 
generally  results,  that  you  neither  conyerse  nor  refresh  yourself  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

For,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  next  to 
the  corroding  cares  of  Europeans,  principally  ooeasiooed  by  their  love  of 
accumulating  money  which  they  can  never  enjoy,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  modem  disorder  of  ^spepsia  prevalent  among  them,  is  their  irra- 
tional habit  of  interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing 
attempts  at  repartee,  and  racking  their  brain,  at  a  moment  when  it 
shoukl  be  cahn,  to  remind  themselves  of  some  anecdote  so  appropriate 
that  they  have  forgotten  it.f  Hence  the  jealousy  of  your  Lord  Gulose- 
tons  of  any  interruption  to  the  atarctxia  of  dinner-time — and  their  en- 
tire approbation  of  the  didactic  French  bard,  who  says, 

D^fendez  (jae  personne,  au  milieu  d'un  banquet. 
If  e  vous  Vienna  dormer  un  avis  indiscret ; 
Ecartez  ce  £acheux  qui  vers  vous  s'achemine ; 
Aien  ne  doit  d^ranger  I'hoBndte  homme  qui  dioe. 

Thus  Englished  by  Sk  Balwer  Lytton  : 

At  meaia  no  aeoess  to  the  kidiscreet ; 

All  are  introders  on  the  wise  who  eat. 

In  that  blest  hour,  your  bore's  the  veriest  sinner ! 

Nought  must  disturb  a  man  of  worth — ^at  dinner. 

AdmtraUe  advice,  says  the  noble  knd  we  kave  named  (as  a  ^Tpe),  toy- 
ing, as  he  speaks,  with  a  Jilet  mignon  d^pmilet  *^  Do  you  remember 
an  example  in  tke  Bailli  of  Suft^n,  wko,  being  in  ladia,  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  ctf  natives  while  he  was  at  dina^.  ^  Tell  them,' 
said  he,  '  that  the  Christian  religion  peremptoriiy  forbids  every  Chrietiaii, 
while  ait  table,  to  oeoupy  himself  with  any  earthly  snbfect,  except  the 
function  of  eating.'  The  deputation  retired  in  the  profoundest  re^)ect 
at  the  exoeeding  devotion  of  the  Freach  geaeval.":^  On  the  same  prin<* 
ciple  his  lordship,  on  another  occasion,  when  his  g^est  has  been  dilating 
OB  the  j<^8  an  ambitious  epicure  might  experience  by  feasting  the  gp'eat 

*  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  by  C.  Beade,  ch.  IL 

t  Tanered,  book  v.  eh.  ii.  %  Pelhaoi,  eb»  Inii 
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men  of  the  age,  all  the  year  round,  assures  the  projector  that  the  ardour 
of  hb  enthusiasm  blinds  his  philosophy.  ^'For  instance,  you  must 
allow,  that  if  one  had  all  those  fine  persona  at  one's  table,  one  would 
be  forced  to  talk  more,  and  consequently  to  eat  less :  moreover,  you 
would  either  be  exeited  by  your  triumph,  or  you  would  not, — that  is  ia- 
disputable ;  if  you  are  not  excited,  yeu  have  the  bore  for  nothing ;  if 
you  are  excite<i^  you  spoil  your  digestion :  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to 
the  stomach  aathe  feverish  inquietude  of  the  passions.  All  philosophies 
recommend  calm  as  the  to  Ktikop  of  their  oode."*  With  the  dinner-bell, 
atfltfioia  should  be  at  its  apogee. 

After  a  pungent  descnption  of  the  black,  spicy,  opaque,  mysterious 
conpounds  which  our  female  cooks  of  a  bygone  age  called  entrees^  Mrs* 
Gore  observed  (some  score  of  years  since),  that,  now  that  these  peppery 
substitutes  £br  savoury  viands  have  given  place  to  epigram  mes  d^agneau 
aux  pointes  d'aspeiges,  the  epigrams  of  the  table-talkers  have  beeome  less 
pointed. 

The  fools  who  come  to  talk,  remain  to  eat ; 

**  and  the  Ught  souffles  and  piquant  mayonnaise  stop  their  mouths  with 
a  bonne  bouchcy  instead  of  a  bon  inol."t — Of  the  same  lively  autbor^s 
Amgustus  Hamilton  (a  clever  though  odious  portrait,  of  tlie  George 
GbbomA class)  we  are  told,  that  ''he  was  one  of  those  who  consider 
talking  an  impertinence  during  the  grave  business  of  the  first  course.''^ 
So  the  shrewd  writer  (who  is  he  ?  or  what  else  has  he  written  ?)  to 
whom  we  owe  '*  My  Peninsular  Medal,*'  ia  describing  aa  elaborate  meal;, 
four-in-hand,  of  portentous  liberality  and  length,  remarks :  "  As  we  were 
all  sensible  people,  or  wished  to  appear  so,  thsre  was  very  little  talk ;  and 
T^iat  these  was  re&ned  to  the  important  business  in  hand."§  Lorenzo 
was  other  wise-minded  when  he  deferred  till  dinner-time  any  prolonged 
cmuHvie  wi^h  his  winsome  wifie,  Jemca  would  fain  draw  him  out  to 
pli^  with  her  at  question  and  anawer,  as  they  sIroU  together,^ 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair, 
in  the  g^arden  at  Belmont.     *'  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that," 
pleads  the  lady.     But  Lorenzo  thinks  all  this  just  the  thing  for  the 
dhmer^table : 

Lor,  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  wbUe  I  have  a  stomaeiv. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  tabk4alk ; 

Then,  howsoe'cr  thou  speak'st,  'moog  other  things 
IshaUdigestiill 

Clearly,  Lo^rensso^  though  in  the  honeymoon,  was  ready  for  his  dinner. 
It  must  be  owned  that  he  shows  himself  rather  fond  of  the  table :  still, 
he  thought  none  the  worse  of  it,  but  all  the  better,  for  some  ge»ial  and 
fresh-flowing  table-talk.  He  was  good  Christian  enough,  depend  upon 
it,  not  to  have  repudiated  the  precept  of  quaint  but  holy  Greorge  Herbert, 

Look  to  thy  mouth :  diseases  enter  there. 
Thou  hast  two  sconces,  if  thy  stomach  call ; 
Carve,  or  discourse ;  do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves,  ia  kind  to  two ;  who  talks,  to  all.^ 

♦  Felham,  ch.  Ixvii.  f  Cecil,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

X  The  Hamiltons,  ch.  xviii  §  My  Peninsular  MediU,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

II  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  HI.  Sc.  5. 

\  George  Herbert,  The  Church-Porch. 
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CANTEEBUET  AND  ITS  AECHBISHOPS. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury," haYiDg  brought  down  their  history  from  the  mission  of  Augustine 
to  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty — a  period  of  about  four  hundred 
and  seventy  years — the  Archbishops  during  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of  this  important  biographical 
work,*  and  it  brings  before  the  reader  a  totally  new  set  of  ideas  as  well  as 
a  different  race  of  men,  and  a  greatly  altered  state  of  things  in  Europe. 
It  comprises  historical  characters  and  times  of  undying  interest  in  the 
annals  of  this  realm ;  for  here  we  have  the  lives  of  Lan(ranc,  Anselm, 
Becket,  Hubert  Walter,  and  Langton,  not  to  mention  six  archbishops  of 
inferior  distinction.  The  book  occupies  a  period  of  little  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half;  but  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Conquest  and 
the  Great  Charter,  between  Lanfranc  and  Langton,  between  Hildebrand 
•and  Innocent,  are  among  the  most  eventful  years  in  mediseval  history. 
They  saw  the  rise  of  feudal  institutions  and  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  they 
•saw  the  rise  of  the  universities  and  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  they  saw  tlie 
)>eginning  of  the  ereat  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
power,  in  which  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  against  kinfi;8 
and  barons ;  and  they  saw  the  sanguinary  yet  romantic  warfare  of  the 
Crusades,  which  brought  arts  and  learning  of  the  East  to  Europe,  and 
uded  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

In  those  contentious  ages,  when  even  ecclesiastics  were  more  com- 
monly combative  than  literate,  the  primates  of  England  maintained  the 
foremost  place,  and  archbishops  were  ministers  of  state  and  viceroys, 
warriors  and  judges,  and  a  bishop  was  seen  at  one  time  emulating  the  lives 
of  saints,  and  at  another  besiec^ing  a  castle,  then  acting  as  commander-in- 
chief,  or  seated  among  mail-dad  barons  in  the  royal  councils.  It  helps 
one  to  realise  the  character  of  the  stormy  Anglo-Norman  reigns  if  we 
remember  these  features  of  the  age,  and  think  that  the  cathedrals  and 
the  castles  of  England  were  then  rising;  that  the  speech  of  the  people 
was  still  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy 
Norman-French;  that  the  only  written  language  was  Latin,  and  the 
only  scholars  were  the  clergy  ;  that  the  feudal  lords  were  generally  tur- 
bulent and  warlike,  and  wicked  as  well  as  unlettered,  and  knew  not  the 
refinements  or  the  means  of  enlightenment  that  are  now  accessible  to  the 
peasant ;  that  the  Saxon  trials  by  ordeal  were  still  in  use,  that  our  judi- 
cial system  was  only  in  its  dawn,  and  England  had  not  yet  seen  the 
beginning  of  her  parliament;  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  were 
for  a  large  part  in  feudal  slavery,  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
municipalities  was  hardly  begun.  No  towns  of  portentous  magnitude 
then  spread  labyrinths  of  streets  over  the  fields,  or  darkened  the  land- 
scapes of  England ;  most  of  the  highways  were  those  the  Romans  had 
left ;  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  still  forest,  the  abode  of  the  bandit, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  wolf;  and  the  abbeys,  which  received  the  traveller 

*  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.    By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  Dean  • 
of  Chichester.    Vol.  it:  Anglo-Norman  Period.    Bentley.    1862. 
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OA  his  loute,  afforded  almost  the  onlj  humamsmg  infloeneef  of  the 
time. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  prefixes  to  the  series  of  hiographies  oontained 
in  the  present  Tolume  an  elaborate  introductory  sketch  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  state  of  the  people  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
role,  and  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
He  also  shows  the  importance  in  those  ^ays  of  the  monastic  institutions 
—then  the  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  the  homes  of  learning — and  glances 
at  the  rise  of  the  university  system ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  the 
conduct  of  the  archbishops,  he  sketches  the  policy  of  the  popes  and  tiie 
lawlessness  of  the  kings. 

The  Crusades  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  an  incidental  notice, 
but  the  advantages  and  the  calamities  that  resulted  from  them  (amongst 
the  former,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  England),  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
fairly  stated  by  Dr.  Hook  :  we  must  not  judge  them  by  modem  standards, 
or  measure  Cnristian  enthusiasm  by  maxims  of  political  economy.  It 
was  an  age  when  (as  some  one  has  truly  said)  life  was  earnest  in  its 
beliefs  as  well  as  stormy  in  its  ambitions ;  when  abbeys  were  reared  in 
many  a  quiet  vale,  as  well  as  feudal  casties  on  many  an  English  hill ; 
and  when  the  feudal  chivahry,  though  unskilled  in  any  art  but  that  of 
war,  and  too  often  the  representatives  of  lawless  power,  could  glow  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  endow  churches,  in  which,  if  they 
lived  to  return  from  Palestine,  they  were  laid  for  their  final  rest  But, 
-whatever  the  rank  of  the  Cruiuider,  no  considerations  of  worldly  honour, 
interest,  or  pleasure,  restrained  him  from  the  heroic  enterprise,  for  reli- 
gious zeal  combined  with  military  ardour.  However  depraved  the  state 
of  society  may  have  been,  the  Crusade  appealed  to  the  nobler  instincts 
of  human  nature ;  from  those  instincts  chivahy  sprang;  and  chivalry 
represented  all  tiiat  was  humanising,  and  softening,  and  self-denying  and 
courageous  in  mankind.  People  can  now  talk  vrisely  about  the  insanity 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  superstitions  of  what  they  call  ^'  the  dark  ages," 
but  a  lust  for  gold  is  the  superstition  of  the  present  age;  and  we  believe 
with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  *^  those  who  have  worshipped  the  thorns  of  Christ's 
crown  will  be  found  at  last  to  have  been  holier  and  wiser  than  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  world.**  Ages  may  have  been  warlike 
and  stormy  vrithout  being  dark,  and  men  may  have  been  rude  and  un- 
lettered without  being  barbarous ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  become  an 
age  that  tolerates  the  Revivals — with  their  insane  and  revolting  accom- 
paniments— tiiat  believes  in  spirit-rapping  and  hears  Spurgeon,  to  con- 
denm  the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  or  the  umaticism  of  the 
Crusades. 

Dr.  Hook  regards  the  first  Crusade  as  the  termination  of  tiie  ^  dark 
ages"  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Mediseval  history,  he  re- 
marks, extends  from  the  commencement  of  tiie  fourth  century  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth — a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  of  which,  he  says,  *^  seven 
may  be  regarded  as  dark."  But  the  learned  author  surely  cannot  mean 
to  call  the  first  seven  centuries  of  this  period  ''dark?**  That  reproach 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  age  of  Cyni  and  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo;  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  of  St.  Benedict,  and  Boethius,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours ;  of  Pope  Gregory  tiie  Great  and  Augustine  <^  Canterbury ;  of 
Aidan,  and  Bede,  and  Aldhelm;  of  Alcuin  and  Chariemagne;  of  Arch- 
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biflitop  Eg^bert  and  Erigwui;  of  Tlwoiiorus  of  CaDteriMoj,  Aifred  iht 
Gbeat,  Elfric,  and  Dunstan.  Neither  can  the  age  be  called  *'  dark''  io 
wfawb  s^io^ls  of  learning  were  incorporated  into  uni^ersitiu^  and  in 
whicK  the  monaeteriee  begui  to  shelter  reKgion,  Hteratuie^  and  art.  Tke 
term  is  relative ;  and,  after  all,  the  qneslioa  arises,  what  is  aneaait  by  ''  a 
daffk  age?^  If  the  want  of  letters,  of  civUimg  iefloeiiees,  and  of  great 
men  makes  an  age  dark,  no  doubi^Englaod  passed  throvgh  dark  ages  in 
the  tian  of  the  first  Saxon  inTOSions,  in  the  oostests  beUretn  the  pettiy 
kiagdema  oi  the  Heptarehy,  in  the  long  years  wkieh  pteeeded  the  nis- 
siens  of  the  Celtic  Churck  and  the  Rontan  Church,  aad  (in  later  periods 
of  our  history)  after  the  Danish  and  the  Norman  nkitige^  laid  waske  the 
north  of  EngbuEid. 

Bb4  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  arehkiabops  Hved  is  material 
to  their  biographies  oaty  in  as  much  as  their  actions  must  be  regarded  by 
the  light  of  eoRtemporary  history,  and  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
society  m  ikmt  time.  The  dean  (fiselaima  any  attempt  to  depict  the  cha- 
racter of  any  one  of  the  personages  whose  lives  he  has  written^  and  pro- 
fesses to  record  aetioM  aad  opiniona  only. 

Tke  DoUe  and  eommanding  ^gwre  of  Lan&aae  keads  tke  ptoeession  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  primates.  He  was  a  native  of  Piavia,  in  Looshardy, 
aad  having  aeqnired  peofieisocy  in  tke  civil  and  canon  law,  he  practised 
as  aa  advocate^  until  poHtical  troubles  led  him  to  make  choice  of  Nor- 
maady  aa  the  pkce  ef  his  future  labours ;  and  founding  a  adiool  at 
Avran^s,  he  attracted  crowds  of  a^olars,  for  he  is  said  to  have  heea  as 
sldlfal  in  Mapartiag  as  he  was  laborious  in  aoqiriring  knowledge.  A 
newly-aequired  enthusiasm  lad  him  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  which  he 
spent  some  time,  and  which  he  quitted  reluctantly  for  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Although  kmg  unwilliQg  to  exchange  the  studious 
li&  of  the  doister  for  tke  thorny  distino^a  of  the  primacy,  he  safieied 
hipMelf  to  be  promoted  in  1070  to  the  archie^nscopal  dignity  of  Canter- 
bury. Three  years  befoie  that  time  the  Saxon  cath^bal  had  keen 
destroyed  ky  fire ;  and  it  ia  rea:iarkakle  that  we  shoald  owe  to  Italians 
net  only  die  pkmting  of  tke  Cknreh  of  Ckrist  in  Engfaind  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  eentmry,  kut  the  bmlding  of  the  Norman  eadwdsal  of  Canter* 
bury  i«  the  elevea4ih.  Laa&anc's  edifice  was  destined  to  be,  like  its  pre* 
decessor,  not  of  lo«g  daratios.  He  rebuilt  also  tke  episeopal  palace,  and 
omsr  ii  pk^ed)  Guadulf,  a  mode  of  Bee,  afterwards  Biskop  of  Rochester, 
the  kmkler  of  iite  massive  and  saore  enduring  castle  upon  tke  Medwayy 
and  the  arehiteet  ef  tiw  Tower  of  London.  Lanfrane  serwed  tke  Con- 
queror in  higk  wnl  office ;  and  tke  ecclesiastical  polity  of  William's  reigm 
is,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  attributable  to  Lanfiranc's  ooaaaeL 
He  it  was  who  separated  the  eecksiastieal  from  the  civil  trihunal,  and  in 
the  administration  of  tke  Churcb  he  acted  with  prudence  aad  justiee.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  Osmund  *^  the  good,"  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  drew  iq» 
the  service  book  which  afterwards,  throug^faout  the  province,,  formed  what 
was  known  aa  ^  l^e  Saliskiiry  use,"  and  regulating  liturgical  usage,  be* 
caoM  the  model  ritual  of  the  Church  of  l^gkmd,  and  rae  basis  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Laafiranc's  literary 
works,  and  serviees  to  literatnw^  are  mentioned  witk  due  honour  by  his 
present  biographer*  If  tke  age  in  which  he  Kved  was  dark,  Lanfrane,  at 
aU  events,  nobly  ooatrikuted  to  its  enlighteasiient. 
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He  dUd  in  Mfty,  1089,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  ol  WilMsm 
RufiiSy  and  was  sooeeeded  by  the  famous  Anselm,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
most  reBUurkable  nen  of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Piednont,  for  he 
was  bom  at  Aosta,  beneath  the 

Throned  emblems  of  eternity,  that  rear 
Above  the  earth-born  clouds  ^heir  mitred  snows. 

He  heeame  a  [Ntpil  of  Lanfranc  in  1^  monastery  of  Bee,  and  ere  long 
a  teaeher  of  odiera^  and  his  fame  attracted  to  that  plaee  a  multitude  of 
stndents,  and  scholars^  and  penitents.  In  1079,  when  forty-six  years  of 
age,  he  accepted  the  abbot's  staff  from,  the  huids  of  William  the  Coo- 
qneror,  and  his  literary  genius  raised  the  community  so  high  that  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  9si  assembly  of  [^losophers.  Here  he  passed  thirty- 
three  happy  years,  the  olriect  of  adidation,  the  orade  and  lawgiver  to 
all  around  him,  though  sadly  indifferent  to  providing  food  iw  his  monies^ 
for  he  had  a  bad  ha^it  of  mreferriog  his  books  to  hie  meals,  and  dis- 
r^arded  creatore-oomfbrts  himself.  At  Lanfranc's  death,  the  Red  Ring 
had  seized  the  temporalities  of  Canterbury,  and  filled  the  royal  eoffnrs  by 
delaying  the  nomination  of  a  successor.  At  length,  however,  when  the 
profligate  and  avaricious  oppressor  believed  huaself  to  be  dying,  he  nomt- 
naied  the  Abbot  of  Boo  for  the  vacant  see,  and  amid  great  rejoimngs 
Aaselm  was  enthroned  in  1093.  We  shall  not  l(^ow  Dr.  Hook  through 
his  statement  of  the  vi<^at  disputes  which  arose  betweea  the  king  and 
the  archbishop,  who^  inflexible  in  his  notions  of  duty  to  the  Church, 
seams  to  have  £sregarded  tact  and  conciliation,  and  he  resolutely  refused 
to  yield  a  supremacy  to  the  king  that  was  ineompatible  with  obedience  ta 
the  Pope.  In  1097  he  took  refuge  in  Rome,  and  remained  in  exile  during 
the  rest  of  William's  reign.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  the  fieroe  and 
gpodless  monarch,  Anaelm  viras  summoned  to  Engknd  by  Henry  I.  Biit 
his  refusal  to  receive  investiture  from  the  king  involved  foeeh  disputes.  He 
neverthdesa  assisted  at  the  maniage  of  Henry  witii  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm,  King  of  Seotlai^  and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgwr  i^ 
Atheling,  by  which  restoration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  and  as  a  de- 
stesdaat  ef  Matilda,  Queen  Viotoria  is  connected  with  Saxon  royalty. 
Henry,  with  his  accustomed  policy,  made  the  talents  and  influence  of 
Aaselm  conducive  to  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  and  the  good 
queen  made  him  her  spiritual  adviser.  In  1093,  Anselm  went  to  Rome^ 
and  a  long  and  vexatious  controversy  arose  between  htm  and  Henry,  who 
«t  length  ooseeded  terms  which  the  archbishop,  by  advice  of  the  Pope^ 
aeoepted,  and  which  formed  the  precedent  for  die  eoaciliatory  adjustment^ 
some  years  aliterwards,  of  the  ominous  eontroveisy  as  to  investitures. 
Ketnming  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1106,  Ansehn  was  joyfully  w^- 
OMned  on  his  landing  at  Dover,  and  Matilda  in  person  made  the  pro- 
-visions  for  his  coasfort  which  his  illness  and  age  (he  was  now  seventy- 
three)  required.  He  found  Prior  Conrad  engaged  on  the  magnificent 
asehitectural  works  which  superseded  Luifiranc^s  choir,  and  he  aided  their 
execution  nobly,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  vritness  the  completion  of 
the  Norman  cathedral,  for  on  the  11th  April,  1109,  amidst  his  attached 
friends  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  good  archbbhop  passed  to 
Ins  rest.  He  was  acknowledged  to  he  '^  mighty  in  Scripture,"  and  the 
many  literary  worics  he  produced  attest  his  intellectual  power  and  depth 
of  thought. 
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The  saintly  Anselm  was  succeeded  by  Ralph  de  Escores,  a  Frenchman, 
who,  as  archbishop,  was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  patron  of 
good  and  learned  men.  He  was  himself  of  a  happy  temperament,  kind, 
affable,  and  joyous  in  spirit,  and  he  seems  to  nave  borne  with  great 
equanimity  the  disputes  and  divisions  which  agitated  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  hb  day.  The  last  public  act  in  whicm  he  was  engaged  was  the 
marriage  of  Henry  I.  to  Adela  of  LouTain,  and  the  coronation  of  the 
fair  young  bride.  His  successor,  William  of  Corbeuil,  was,  like  him,  a 
Frenchman,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  archbishopric  at  a  time  when  the 
desire  of  the  bishops  was  to  see  in  the  office  of  primate  a  politician  who 
could  defend  the  Church  from  the  king  on  the  one  band  and  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Pope  on  the  other.  The  character  given  of  him 
by  a  contemporary  might  really  be  drawn  from  the  life  at  the  present 
day :  *'  He  was  a  man  of  smooth  face  and  strictly^ religious  manners,  but 
much  more  ready  to  amass  money  than  to  spend  it."  The  works  com- 
menced by  Lanfranc  and  carried  on  by  Anselm  were  completed  during 
his  primacy,  and  he  consecrated  the  cathedral  on  die  4th  May,  1130,  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  royal  and  noble  assemblage  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  even  in  Canterbury,  for  it  included  Henry  I.  and  David  of 
Scotland  (himself  the  founder  of  many  abbeys  and  churches  in  his  own 
realm),  and  nobles  and  bishops  almost  without  number.  Four  years 
afterwards  Archbishop  William  crowned  Stephen,  and  in  1186  he  died, 
"  leaving  immense  sums  secretly  hoarded  in  his  coffers."  In  Theobald, 
his  successor,  Canterbury  now  received  a  third  archbishop  from  the 
monastery  of  Bee  England  was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  civil 
anarchy  when  this  noble  Norman  became  archbishop,  and  Christianity 
would  have  been  extinguished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monasteries. 
But  rude  and  boisterous  as  was  the  time,  bis  court  soon  became  the 
centre  of  resort  for  all  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  kingdom.  John 
of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  classical  writers  of  the  age,  was  his  secre- 
tary, and  ''in  close  conversation  with  him  might  be  seen  sitting  a  young 
man  whom  no  one  could  look  upon  without  asking  who  he  was.  In  stature 
tall,  of  strength  equal  to  any  undertaking,  with*  a  keen  eye,  a  quick  ear, 
fluent  in  speech,  cheerful  in  discourse,  ready  in  debate,  with  the  manners 
of  a  noble  and  a  knight,  Thomas  of  London,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket, 
the  portreave  of  the  city,  at  once  commanded  respect,  secured  attedtion, 
and  won  friends." 

The  study  of  the  civil  law  had  been  shortly  before  revived  in  Italian 
universities,  particularly  at  Bologna ;  and  Archbishop  Theobald,  who  was 
more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  theologian,  introduced  the  study  of  the 
ficience,  and  attracted  its  professors  to  his  court,  and  about  the  year  1 144 
placed  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  Oxford,  whose  lectures  were 
afterwards  attended  by  persons  of  every  rank,  especially  by  aspirants  to 
high  office  in  Church  or  State.  He  discovered,  encouraged,  and  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  the  young  Londoner,  and  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  legal  studies  by  a  year's  r^idence  at  Bologna,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  employed  Becket  in  a  negotiation  witii  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  rendered  good  offices  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  paved  the 
way  to  tHb  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  Henry  II.  A  very  remark- 
able concurrence  of  circumstances  fitted  Becket  for  the  position  he  was 
destined  to  occupy;  and  his  patron,  the  archbbhop,  soon  after  offidating 
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at  the  coronaBoQ  of  Henry  (19th  Dec,  1154)9  commended  to  him  the 
youthful  scholar — then  known  as  Thomas,  the  archdeacon — as  the  fittest 
person  to  he  his  chancellor,  and  he  was  the  first  Englishman  ever  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.  In  1161,  the  enlightened,  charitable,  and  muni- 
ficent archbishop  died,  and  was  succeeded  (in  May,  1162)  by  the  brilliant 
and  courtly  faTOurite,  his  former  pupil  and  archdeacon. 

To  the  life  of  Becket  the  Dean  of  Chichester  has  evidently  devoted 
especial  care.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  an  ecclesiastical  hero  who 
hais  found  so  many  biographers,  and  whose  life  a£Fords  such  abundant 
materials  for  controversy,  that  the  outlines  of  his  career  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  most  readers.  His  character  has  been  viewed  from  different 
stand-points,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  wpter,  but  Dr.  Hook's 
narrative  is  distinguished  by  its  fairness  and  justice  no  less  than  by  honest 
and  painstaking  research.  The  history  of  Becket  is  very  conveniently 
arranged  under  the  distinct  periods  of — first,  his  chancellorship ;  second^ 
hb  primacy ;  third,  his  exile ;  and  fourth,  his  return  to  England,  so 
speedily  followed  by  the  martyrdom  (29th  Dec.,  1170),  which  has  never 
had  a  more  graphic  delineator  than  Professor  Stanley.  We  must  own  a 
wish  that  Dr.  Hook  had  himself  summed  up  the  evidence  and  given  his 
own  view  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  that  he  had 
made  more  apparent  to  the  general  reader  the  motives  of  conduct 
which  often  seems  inexplicable.  The  archiepiscopal  mitre  seems  to  have 
transformed  his  whole  character;  and  Dr.  Hook's  portrait  of  him  from 
the  time  when  his  acceptance  of  the  primacy  placed  him  in  a  situation 
of  antaeonism  to  the  kmg  his  former  feend,  as  often  repels  our  sympathy 
as  it  raises  our  admiration.  In  one  scene,  Becket,  as  the  champion  of 
ecclesiastical  independence,  popular,  yet  never  basely  courting  popularity, 
loving  splendour,  yet  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nobly 
contending  for  his  right,  single-handed,  against  the  heathen  rage  and 
might  of  power,  engages  our  sympathies  and  homage,  while  in  the  next, 
his  conduct  is  that  of  an  aggressor  towards  the  king,  and  seems  marked 
by  the  most  perverse  and  wrong-headed  obstinacy  and  passion.  But  no 
one,  impartially  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  can  deny 
that  his  aims  were  most  unselfish,  and  his  actions  guided  by  high  views 
of  duty ;  that  he  was  as  noble,  high-minded,  and  consistent  as  he  was 
independent  and  uncomprombing,  and  that  he  was  a  hero  worthy  of  hit 
crown  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Without  placing  ourselves  amidst  the  controversies  of  his  time,  and 
realbing  the  aims  which  claimed  the  loyalty  of  churchmen  in  the  days  of 
Hildebrand,  and  remembering  also  that  to  concede  supremacy  to  the 
secular  power  in  things  ecclesiastical  appeared  to  them  to  be  to  fear  man 
rather  than  God,  and  to  be  a  rendering  to  Csesar  of  things  that  are  God's^ 
we  cannot  adequately  appreciate  the  cause  for  which  Becket  fought  and 
died.  However  he  may  have  been  regarded  since  the  Reformation,  we 
must  remember  that,  in  his  day,  the  people,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  was  with  him ;  and  this  was  the  case^ 
not  on  the  Continent  only,  where  during  his  exile  he  was  regarded  as  a 
Confessor  for  the  Christian  &ith,  but  also  in  England,  where,  in  the 
memorable  conflict  with  the  king  and  his  council  at  Northampton — por- 
trayed in  the  present  volume  with  much  dramatic  force— and  again  on 
his  return  from  exile,  be  was  bome^  as  it  werci  in  triomph  on  a  wave  of 
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popular  enthusiasm.  In  tliis  day,  a  cfaatnpkm  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence contending  against  the  temporal  power  would  find  arrayed 
against  him  what  is  called  the  Religious  World,  axid  encounter  the  roar 
ef  Exeter  Hall  and  the  motley  and  heterogeneous  Protestants  who,  me 
piresume,  are  adverted  to  by  the  apt  description  of  *^  those  noisy,  in- 
tolerant, ignorant,  yet  sineere  and  zealous  religionists,  who,  by  their 
^rehemenoe  and  violence,  overawe,  if  they  do  not  overpower,  wiser  and 
better  men." 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Richard,  a  Norman  monk,  the  successor  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  that  he  too  was  the  pTot^g6  of  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and,  to  the  last,  the  friend  of  Becket  He  seems  to 
have  thought  more  of  peace,  of  making  paries,  and  preserving  game,  than 
of  following  the  ecclesiastical  poHcy  of  hb  cdebvated  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  a  more  amiaUe  man,  and  one  whose  rule  was  more  equitable, 
iiever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustine.  The  penance  to  whioh  Henry  IL 
submitted  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  12th  of  July,  1174,  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  Becket,  was  the  first  of  the  two  memorable  events  of 
his  primacy :  the  other  was  the  destruction  by  fire,  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, of  Conrad's  choir,  the  glory  of  the  cathedral.  Its  reconstruction 
"was  entrusted  to  the  iamous  WilHam  of  Sens — who  was  in  church  arehi" 
tecture  the  Scott  of  his  day — and  was  completed  in  1184 ;  but  shorUy 
before  the  work  was  finished  Archbishop  Richard  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Baldwin  of  Exeter,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Ford,  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  fervid  and  inconstant  disposition,  and  who  finally 
forsook  his  see  and  province  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  in  company  witli 
the  illustrious  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  the  Justiciar,  but  not  beftn^  he  had 
crowned  Richard  king  of  England.  The  enthusiastic  old  primate,  afier 
distinguishing  htmself  before  Acre,  died  of  grief  and  disappointment  in 
Palestine,  and  Hubert  Walter,  Bishop  of  Sadisbiay,  flowed  his  fnend 
and  patron  to  his  grave  in  a  strange  land,  and,  on  80th  <yf  May,  1 193^ 
to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury. 

Hubert  Walter  was  of  noble  family.  He  was  ike  nephew  of  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  and^  like  Becket,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  He  must  hvre 
been  a  perfect  incaraation  of  British  energy.  After  his  consecration  ai 
Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  he  fought  valiantly  as  a  Crusader,  and  exhibited  the 
military  skill  of  a  general  officer,  while  he  found  in  t^  camp  a  new  field 
for  his  pastoral  offices.  When,  on  the  advance  to  Jerasalem,  the  illness 
of  King  Richard  spread  a  panic  throngh  the  Christian  host,  ^te  army 
x>wed  its  safety  to  Hubert  Walter's  courage  and  presence  of  mind ;  and 
Saladin  himself  is  said  to  have  respected  in  him  this  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  which  Richard  was  tleficient — duly  as  he  inspired  respect  for  the 
•**  muscular  Christianity"  of  the  age.  At  a  later  period  the  king  owed 
his  ransom  and  delivery  to  his  zealous  and  judicious  friend,  who,  on  his 
return  to  England,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  king's  justiciar  and  rice- 
gerent,  and  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  fortresses  that  were  held  by  John  the  king's 
hrother,  Hnbert,  the  archbishop,  took  the  command  of  the  forces  in  person, 
and  at  length  wehx)med  back  to  England  the  royal  hero  of  the  Crusades, 
who,  however,  again  committed  to  Hubert  the  care  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  npt  room  to  follow  Dr.  Hook  into  his  interesting  digreseioii 
xm  the  state  of  London  at  this  time,  and  on  the  domestic  affairs  ia 
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which  the  archbishop  exhibited  his  administrative  abilities.  He  had  no 
sooner  suppressed  the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Londoners,  which 
was  raised  by  that  strange  demagogue,  Fitz-Osbert,  known  as  "  William 
with  the  Long  Beard,"  than  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  to 
check  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh.  Hubert,  accustomed  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  prelates  on  the  pkttns  of  PaJettnie,  saw  n«dmig  incongruous  in 
commanding  as  Yiceroy  an  army  assembled  for  the  defence  of  his  country; 
but  the  Pope  thought  him  too  much  absorbed  in  secular  affairs,  and  he 
gladly  resigned  the  office  of  justiciar  to  Geoffirey  Fitz-Peter,  but,  on  the 
coronation  of  John,  accepted  the  office'  of  lord  chancellor.  At  his  hands 
all  people,  of  whateyer  rank,  were  sure  of  justice  and  protection  ;  he  was 
a  lover  of  p^ce  and  of  trtrtih,  and  a  reformer  of  abuses ;  and  the  mag- 
nificence ofnis  spirit  was  shown  in  the  ardutectural  works  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  in  his  gifts  for  the  church  of  Canterbunr,  and  in  everything  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  Exercising  at  once  regal  and  apostolical  power, 
this  great  primate  lield  an  accumulation  of  offices  whicb  neyer  centred  in 
any  other  infividnal,  and  he  is  altogether  one  of  the  aiost  rematfaible 
characters  in  the  history  of  his  time. 

Archbishop  Hubert  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  1205,  and  was  suoeeeded 
by  Stephen  Lan^n,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  this  country 
has  produced,  oy  his  varied  talents  and  Iniowledge  of  hmnan  nature  ke 
was  qualified  to  shine  equally  in  the  court  and  kl  the  dokter.  Pope 
Innocent  had  caUed  him  to  Borne,  that  he  might  have  at  hand,  as  his 
counsellor,  a  man  ofpiety  and  wisdom,  skilled  hi  hw  and  at  the  same 
time  in  divmity.  H^  reluctantly  patted  with  hmi,  in  order  diat  the 
most  hnportant  tee  in  Western  Europe  might  be  filled  by  the  fittest  man. 
His  appointment  by  the  Pope  without  the  prervtous  consent  of  the  king, 
roused  the  monardi's  indignation,  as  well  as  the  resistanoe  of  the  Chapter. 
The  latter,  placed  in  a  dilemma,  obeyed  the  Pope  and  incurred  the  fierce 
resentment  of  the  king,  and  soon  England  was  phiBffedin  all  t3ie  troubles 
of  ^e  interdict  and  the  negotiations,  which  ended  in  John^  vassalage 
to  Rome.  These  exciting  chapters  of  national  history  are  w^  and  con- 
cisely written  by  Dr.  Ha>k,  who,  by  placing  before  us  the  ax^ve  life 
of  LAugtCfti  as  a  politician  and  statesman,  portrays  his  wisdom,  his  infln- 
ence,  and  his  superiority  to  his  contemporaries,  and  we  are  to  remember 
diat  it  was  as  the  adviser  of  Eustace  de  Vesci  and  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
the  future  general  of  the  baronial  army  assembled  against  King  John, 
leaders  of  the  barons  of  England,  that  Stephen  Langton  became  tSie 
author  of  Magna  Chaita.  'Die  splendour  of  his  political  fife  aeems  to 
outshine  that  of  his  primacy,  but  m  his  case  the  bu(hop  was  not  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  statesman ;  and  the  retrospect  of  his  life  might  justly 
have  been  dieered  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  ever  liyed  idr  God,  for 
liberty,  and  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Dr.  Hook  on  these  ctmtributions  to 
historical  literature,  and  on  the  increasmg  interest  cf  his  work. 

w.  a  G. 
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THE  BBAITTT  OP  VICQ  D'AZEB. 
Bt  Ouida. 

Bon  ami,  do  you  consider  the  possession  of  sisters  an  agrement  to 
anybody's  ezisteDoe  ?  /  bold  it  very  intensely  tbe  reverse.  Wbo  puts 
a  man  down  so  spitefully  as  bis  sisters  ?  Wbo  refuses  so  obstinately  to 
see  any  good  in  the  Nazarene  they  have  known  from  their  nursenes  ? 
Who  snubs  him  so  contumaciously,  when  he's  a  little  chap  in  jackets  and 
they  young  ladies  already  out?  Who  worries  him  so  pertinaciously 
to  marry  their  pet  fnend,  '^  wbo  has  ten  thousand  a  year,  dear  I  Red 
hair,  Cyril?  I'm  sure  she  has  not!  It's  the  most  lovely  auburn! 
But  you  never  see  any  beauty  in  refined  women  ;  you  care  for  nothing 
but  danseuses  and  such  people — odious,  low  creatures!"  Who,  if 
you  incline  towards  a  pretty  little  ineligible,  rakes  up  so  laboriously 
every  scrap  of  gossip  detrimental  to  her,  and  pours  into  your  ear  the 
delightful  intelhgence  that  she  has  been  engaged  to  Powell  of  the 
Greys,  is  a  shocking  flirt,  wears  false  bnuds,  and  has  most  objectionable 
connexions  ?  Who,  I  should  like  to  know,  does  any  and  all  of  these 
things,  my  good  fellow,  so  amiably  and  unremittingly  as  your  sisters  ? 
till — some  day  of  grace,  perhaps — ^you  make  a  telling  speech  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  flinff  a  second-hand  aroma  of  distinction  upon  them;  or  marry 
a  co-heiress  and  lady-in-her-own-right,  and  they  raffblent  of  that  charm- 
ing creature  Adeliza,  speculating  on  the  desirability  of  being  invited  to 
your  house  when  the  men  are  down  for  September — then^  what  a  dear 
fellow  you  become !  they  always  were  so  fond  of  you !  a  little  wild !  oh 
yes !  but  they  are  so  glad  you  are  changed,  and  think  more  seriously 
now  !  it  was  only  from  a  real  interest  in  your  welfare  that  they  used  to 
grieve,"  &c,  &c.  &c. 

My  sisters  were  my  natural  enemies,  I  remember,  c'est-^-dire,  when  I 
was  m  the  daisy  age  and  exposed  to  their  thraldom;  they  were  so 
blandly  superior,  so  ineffably  condescending,  and  wielded,  with  sudi 
smiling  dexterity,  that  feminine  power  of  torture  known  fiEuniliarly  as 
**  nagging !"  Now,  of  course,  they  leave  me  in  peace,  only  decree  me 
en  petit  comit^  a  **  terrible  mauvais  sujet,"  quite  irredumable !  and 
trouble  me  no  more,  save  when  they  beg  me  to  choose  a  riding-horse 
for  them  in  the  Yard,  or  give  them  a  good  place  in  the  inner  circle  at  a 
review.  But  from  my  earliest  to  my  emancipated  years  they  were  my 
natural  enemies.  I  might  occasionally  excite  the  enmity,  it  is  possible. 
I  remember  when  I  was  aged  eight,  covering  Constance,  a  stately  bmne 
incapable  of  d^r^glement,  with  a  mortifying  amount  of  confusion,  by 
asking  her,  as  she  welcomed  Mrs.  Breloaue  with  effusion,  why  she  said 
she  was  delighted  to  see  her  when  she  had  cried  '^  There's  that  odioos 
woman  again !"  as  we  saw  the  carriage  drive  up.  I  have  a  criminal 
recollection  of  taking  Gwendolina's  fan,  fresh  from  Howell  and  Jamea*8, 
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and  stripping  it  of  its  gold-powdered  down  before  her  hoe  ere  she  cotdd 
rash  to  its  ^rescue,  as  an  invalnable  medium  in  the  manufacture  of  flies. 
I  also  have  a  dim  and  guilty  recollection  of  saying  to  the  Hon.  George 
Cursitt,  standing  then  in  the  interesting  position  of  my  prospective  beau- 
£rere, ''  Mr.  Cursitt,  Agneta  doesn't  care  one  straw  for  you.  I  heard  her 
saying  so  last  night  to  Con;  and  that  if  you  weren't  so  near  the  title, 
she  would  never  have  accepted  you ;"  which  revelation  inopportunely 
brought  that  desirable  alliance  to  an  end,  and  Olympian  thunders  on 
my  culprit's  head.  I  had  my  sins,  sans  doute,  but  tney  were  more  than 
avenged  on  me  ;  my  nsters  were  my  natural  enemies,  and  I  never  knew 
of  any  man's  who  weren't  so,  more  or  less.  Ah  !  my  good  sirs,  those 
domesticities  are  all  of  them  horrid  bores,  and  how  any  man  happily  and 
ihrice  blessedly  free  from  them  can  take  the  very  worst  of  them  volun- 
tarily on  his  head  by  the  Gate  of  Marriage  (which  differs  thus  remark- 
ably from  a  certain  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  that  at  the  one  the  camels  kneel 
down  to  be  lightened  of  all  their  burdens  ere  they  can  pass  through  it ; 
at  the  other,  the  poor  human  animal  kneels  down  to  be  loaded  with  all 
his  ere  he  is  permitted  to  enter),  does  pass  my  comprehension,  I  confess. 
I  might  amply  avenge  the  injuries  of  my  boyhood  received  from  mesde- 
moiselles  mes  sceurs.  Could  I  no't  tell  Gwendolina  of  the  pot  of  money 
dropped  by  her  caro  sposo  over  the  Caesarewitch  Stakes  ?  Could  I  not 
intimate  to  Agneta  wbere  her  Right  Honourable  lord  and  master  spent 
the  small  hours  last  night,  when  popularly  supposed  to  be  nodding  on 
the  Treasury  benches  in  the  service  of  the  state  r  Could  I  not  rend  the 
pride  of  Constance,  by  casually  asking  monsieur  son  mari,  as  I  sip  her 
oolFee  in  her  drawing-room  this  evening,  who  was  that  very  pretty  blonde  • 
with  him  in  Regent-street  yesterday  ?  the  blonde  being  as  well  known 
about  town  as  any  other  star  of  the  demi-monde.  Of  course  I  could  : 
but  I  am  magnanimous ;  I  can  too  thoroughly  sympathise  with  those 
poor  fellows'  keen  relish  for  cutlets  and  claret  m  the  old  gar9on-peace 
at  White's  or  the  Conservative,  to  have  any  hand  in  supplying  les 
trois  dames  with  any  additional  gall  and  aloes  to  embitter  further  the 
'dreary  turtle  and  turbot  of  their  respective  matrimonial  t^te-^-t^te. 
My  vengeance  would  recoil  on  innocent  heads,  so  I  am  magnanimous 
and  silent  my  sisters  have  long  ceased  to  be  mesdemoiselles,  they  have 
become  mesdames,  in  that  tr(tnsforming  crucible  of  marriage  in  which, 
assuredly,  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  but  in  which  much  is  swamped, 
and  crushed,  and  fused  with  uncongenial  metal,  and  from  which  the 
elixir  of  happiness  but  rarely  exhales,  whatever  feminine  alchemists, 
who  patronise  the  hymeneal  furnace,  may  choose  to  assure  us  to  the 
contrary.  My  sbters  are  indisputably  very  fine  women,  and,  as  femmes 
da  monde,  develop  in  full  bloom  all  those  essential  qualities  which 
their  moral  and  mental  trainers  sedulously  instilled  into  them  when 
ihey  were  limited  to  the  schoolroom  and  thorough-bass ;  Garcia  and 
8n  ^'expurgated"  Shakspeare;  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  CoUet- 
mont^  and  Fraulein  von  Engel ;  and  the  occasional  refection  of  a  mild, 
regions,  respectably-twaddling  fiction  of  the  milk-and-water,  pious- 
tendency,  nursery-chronicling,  and  grammar-disregarding  class,  now-a- 
days  indited  for  the  mental  improvement  of  a  common-place  generation 
in  genera],  and  growing  young  ladies  in  particular.  My  sisters  are 
women  of  the  world,  as  I  say,  to  perfection ;  indeed,  for  talent  in  re- 
TOL.  LI.  2  a 
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MgenUiDg  wiih«glainee;ia  eipreMig  ^ttdab  of  a  teil«tte  or  a  ton  bj 
ao  ttpndsed  eynkaow ;  in  aamining  a  various  impenetrable  pla&t-il  ?  exproa* 
sion  at  a  momont'fl  aoiiee ;  in  swecfiuig  pwt  intimate  fiends  -with  a 
charming  unoontcioasiiesB  of  their  eziatenee,  when  tmdi  uneonacionaMSB 
ie  expedient  or  desiraUe ;  in  redaoing  an  iinwished-fiMr  intruder  into  an 
instcmtaaeoM  and  agonising  eense  of  his  own  de  trop-ism  aad  iasigBifi* 
oaace^-in  all  such  aooompUshroents  and  aoqniiements  neoeosary  to  eziai- 
ence  in  all  proper  mondes,  I  think  they  may  be  aiatebed  with  the  beat« 
fated  lady  to  be  found  any  day,  ^*om  April  to  August,  between  Berkeley- 
square  and  Wilton-crescent  Constance,  now  Lady  Jkfar6ohaie,  is  of  a 
siontly  turn,  and  touched  with  fashimiable  £uiatioism,  peti  evangeiioal 
bishops  and  ragged^K^iool  boys  (Cliqoot  and  Or^me  de  Bousy  for  the 
one,  bohea  and  buns  lor  the  others),  dnTes  to  special  services,  and  is 
caUed  our  noble  and  Christian  patroness  by  physicians  and  hon.  sees., 
holds  doctrinal  poinis  and  strong  tracts,  mixed  together  in  equal  pn^ 
portion,  an  infidlible  chloride  of  lime  for  the  disinlsetanoe  of  o«r  pel* 
luted  globe,  and  appears  to  receive  cdestial  telegrams  of  indispataUe 
veimcity  and  charming  acrimony  concerning  the  tkstiny  of  ^e  veogelol 
contents  of  die  Seven  Vials.  Agneta— ioow  Mrs.  Albany  Protocol- 
is  a  Cabinet  Mtnistresa,  and  a  second  Duchesse  de  Longneville  (in  her 
own  estimation  at  the  least)  ;  is  *'  stongthening  her  party"  wlien  she 
issues  her  dinner  invita^ons,  whispers  awfully  q£  a  <^  crisis"  when  ofen 
pennypaper  leaders  can't  get  up  a  breeae,  and  spends  her  existence  ia 
*'  puwing"  poor  Protocol,  ^o,  pur  Anglais  that  he  is,  considers  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  stand  stiU  in  all  paths  with  praiseworthy  Britannic  obstmaey 
and  cpticisra.  Gweodelina — now  Lady  Frederic  Famiente— is  a  birt- 
terfly  of  fashion,  has  delicate  health,  affects  dilettcnteism,  is  interested 
by  nothing,  has  many  other  charming  minauderies,  and  lives  in  an 
ezdusive  circle— so  tremendously  exclusive,  indeed,  &at  it  is  possiUe 
she  may  at  last  draw  the  -ocmlon  sanitaire  so  very  laght,  that  she  will 
be  left  alone  with  the  pretty  woman  her  mirrors  reflect. 

They  have  each  of  them  attained  to  what  the  world  calls  »  '^  good 
position" — an  eminence  the  world  deariy  reveres ;  if  you  can  climb  to  it, 
lecteur  or  lectrice,  do  ;  never  mind  what  dirt  may  cling  to  your  leet,  er 
what  you  UMvy  dumce  to  pull  down  in  your  asoent,  no  questions  will  be 
aaked  you  at  the  top,  when  you  wave  your  flag  victoriously  from  a  pktteaa 
at  a  good  elevation.  They  h&ven't  all  their  ambitions — who  has  ?  If 
a  firesh  Alexander  conquered  the  wcrld  he  would  fret  out  his  life  f«Mr  a 
standing-place  to  be  able  to  try  Arehimedes'  little  experiment  <m  his 
newly- won  globe.  Lady  Mar^ehale  dies  £>r  entranoe  to  certain  salens 
which  are  closed  to  her  ;  Ae  is  but  a  Barosielf  s  wife,  and  though  so  hmr 
venly-miaded,  has  some  weaknesses  of  earth.  Mrs.  Protocol  grieves 
because  she  thinks  a  grateful  country  ought  to  wreathe  her  lord's  bsvw 
with  laurels — AngUce^  sfamwberry-leaves— and  the  country  remains  n&- 
grateful,  and  the  brows  bare.  Lady  Frederic  frets  because  her  foe  aad 
rival  ^  outrance.  Lady  Maria  Fita- Sachet,  has  footmen  an  inch  taller 
than  her  own.  They  haven't  all  thcdr  ambitions  satisfied.  We  are  too 
occupied  with  kicking  our  dear  friends  and  neighbours  down  off  tihe 
rounds  of  Uie  social  ladder  to  advance  ourselves  always  perhaps  as 
entirely  as  we  otherwise  might  do.  But  stiU  they  occupy  '^  uimcoeptioii- 
Able  positions,"  and  from  tl^  fortified  and  impregnable  citadcAs  are ' 
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•tvere  upon  Aofe  who  as<e  not,  and  very  jealous  of  -^oie  who  are,  simU 
larly  favoured  hj  fortune.  (When  St.  Peter  lets  ladiee  through  die 
eeiestial  portals,  he^ll  never  please  them  unless  he  Io^ls  out  aU  their 
aeqaakitanoe,  and  indulges  them  with  a  gratifying  peep  At  the  re* 
jeoted  candidates.)  The  triad  regard  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
h&ee :  e'est-i-dire,  Lady  Marecfaale  holds  Mrs.  Protocol  and  Lady  Fre- 
deric "  frivolous  and  worldly  i'*  Lady  Frederic  gives  them  both  one  little 
supercilious  expressive  epidiet,  ^'pr^oienses;"  Mrs.  Protoeol  considers 
Lady  Mar^diak  a  "  [^arisee,"  and  Lady  Frederic  a  '*  butterfly ;"— en 
un  mot,  there  is  that  charming  &mily  love  to  one  another  which  ladies  so 
dehg^t  to  evinoe,  that  I  suppose  we  must  excuse  them  for  it  on  the  plea 
Aat 

Tis  their  nature  to ! 

which  Dr.  Watts  puts  forward  so  amiably  and  grammatically  in  excuse  for 
the  bellicose  propensities  of  the  canine  race,  but  which  is  never  remem* 
bered  by  priest  or  layman  in  extenuation  of  the  human.  They  dislike  one 
ano^r — que  voulez-vous  ? — relatives  always  do— still,  the  three  Arms 
will  combioe  their  Horse,  Line,  and  Field  batteries  in  a  common  cause 
and  against  a  common  enemy;  the  Saint,  the  Politician,  and  the  Butterfly 
have  several  rally ing-points  in  common,  and  when  ^  comes  to  the  quesr 
tion  of  extinguishing  an  ineligible,  of  combining  a  sneer  with  a  smile, 
o^  blending  the  unexceptionably- courteous  with  the  indescribably-con- 
temptuous, of  calmly  shutting  their  doors  to  those  who  won't  aggran- 
dise them,  and  blandly  throwing  them  open  to  those  who  will,  it  would 
be  an  invidious  task  to  give  the  golden  apple,  and  decide  which  of  the 
three  ladies  most  distinguishes  herself  in  such  social  prowess. 

Need  I  say,  ami  lecteur,  that  I  ihn't  see  very  much  of  mesdames  mes 
scsurs  ? — severe  strictures  on  society  in  general,  with  moral  platitudes  con- 
ocming  the  ''  debasing  tendency  of  that  demoralising,  senseless,  pitiable 
waste  of  time  and  money"  (which  phrase  is  eonvenisntly  applied  by 
ladies  either  to  smoking  or  the  turf,  as  may  be  needed),  over  the  lun« 
dieon  wines  at  Lady  Mar^hale's;  discourse  redolent  of  blue-books  and 
has  bleus,  with  vindictive  hits  at  Protocol  and  myself  for  our  disindinatioa 
to  aoeept  a  <*  mission,"  and  our  levity  of  life  smd  opinions  at  *'  a  period 
so  fiill  of  social  revolutions  and  wide-spread  agitation  as  the  present^" 
through  the  soup  and  fish  at  Agneta's;  softly  hissed  acerbities  and  lan« 
goidly  yawned  satires  on  the  prettiest  women  of  my  acquaintance,  over 
the  coffee  at  Lady  Frederic's — are  none  of  them  particularly  inviting  or 
aUttring.  And  as  they  or  similar  conversational  confections  are  invariably 
ixududed  in  the  menu  of  each  of  the  three  ladies'  entertainments  en  petit 
toadtSf  it  isn't  wonderful  if  I  forswear  their  salons,  save  occasionally  when 
thoae  salons  are  'crammed  for  a  crush  or  a  drum.  Chores  dames,  you 
comf^ain  en  masse,  and  your  chosen  defenders  for  you,  that  we  don't  affect 
your  society  now-a-days  save  and  except  when  making  love  to  you.  It 
isn't  0ur  fault,  indeed :  you  bore  us,  and — what  can  we  do  ? — we  shrink 
at  naturally  and  pardonably  from  voluntary  boredom  as  from  any  other 
voluntary  suffering,  and  shirk  an  air  redolent  of  ennui  from  the  same  prin* 
dple  as  we  do  an  air  redolent  of  diphtheria.  Self-preservation  is  a  law 
of  nature,  and  female  society  consists  too  exclusively  of  milluand-water, 
dashed  here  and  there  with  citric  acid  pf  malice,  to  be  either  a  recheichtf 
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or  refreshing  beverage  to  palates  that  have  tasted  warmer  spices  or  more 
wholesome  tonics. 

So  I  don't  see  much  of  mesdames  mes  soaurs  bejond  crossing  them  ac- 
cidentally in  the  season,  bat  last  August  I  encountered  them  by  chance 
at  Vicq  d'Azyr.  Do  you  know  Vicq  d'Azyr?  No?  Tant  mieux!  when 
it  is  known  universally  it  will  be  spoilt;  it  will  soon  be  fashionable, 
dyspeptic,  artificial,  like  the  crowds  that  will  flock  to  it;  its  warm, 
bubbling  springs  will  be  gathered  into  long  upright  glasses,  and  quaffed 
by  yellow-visaged  groups;  brass-bands  will  bray  where  now  the  thrushes, 
orioles,  and  nightingales  have  the  woodlands  to  themselves  ;  cavalcades  of 
hired  hacks  wUl  cut  up  its  thyme-covered  turf^  and  young  ladies  smiling 
on  the  "  dear  Baron,"  or  M.  le  Comte,  will  sketch  in  tortured  outline 
and  miserable  washes  the  glorious  sweep  of  its  mountains,  the  crimson 
tints  of  its  forests,  the  rush  of  its  tumbling  torrents,  the  golden  gleam 
of  its  southern'  sun.  Vicq  d'Azyr  will  be  a  Spa,  and  will  be  spoilt ; 
dyspepsia  and  bronchia,  vanities  and  flirtations,  cares  and  conquests,  phy- 
sicians and  intrigantes,  real  marchionesses  puffing  under  asthma,  fictitious 
marquises  strewing  chaff  for  pif^eons,  monde  and  demi-monde,  grandes 
dames  and  dames  d'industrie  will  float  into  it,  a  mighty  army  of  butter- 
flies with  a  locust-power  of  destruction,  Vicq  d'Azyr  will  be  no  more, 
and  in  its  stead  we  shall  have — a  Fashionable  Bath.     But, 

Non  ^  prudenza 
Ma  follia  de'  mortali  • 

L'arte  crudel  di  presagirsi  i  mali. 

**  Au  diable  soit  I'avenir !"  Vicq  d'Azyr  is  free  yet  from  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler,  and  is  charming, — its  vine-clad  hills  stretching  up  in  sunny 
slopes;  its  little  homesteads  nestling  on  the  mountains'  sides  among  the 
pines  that  load  the  air  with  their  rich  heavy  perfume ;  its  torrents  foam- 
ing do\ii3  the  ravines,  flinging  their  snowy  spray  far  over  the  boughs  of 
arbutus  and  moun tun-ash  that  bend  across  the  brinks  of  their  rushing 
courses ;  its  dark-eyed  peasant-girls  that  dance  at  sunset  under  the  linden- 
trees  like  living  incarnations  of  Florian's  pastorals ;  its  sultry  brilliant 
summer  nights,  when  all  is  still,  when  the  birds  are  sleeping  among  the 
ilex-leaves,  and  the  wind  barely  stirs  the  tangled  boughs  of  the  wood- 
land; when  night  is  down  on  the  mountains,  wrapping  hill  and  valley, 
crag  and  forest  in  one  soft  purple  mist,  and  the  silence  around  is  only 
broken  by  the  mystic  music  of  the  rushing  waters,  the  soft  whin*  of  the 
night-birds'  wings,  or  the  distant  chime  of  a  village  clock  faintly  tolling 

through  the  air : Caramba,  messieurs !   I  beg  your  pardon !    I  don't 

know  why  I  poetise  in  Vicq  d'Azyr.  I  went  there  to  slay,  not  to  sketch, 
with  a  rifle,  not  with  a  stylus,  to  kill  izzards  and  chamois,  not  to  indite  a 
poem  h,  la  mode,  with  double-barrelled  adjectives,  no  metre,  and  a  "  par- 
pose,"  nor  to  add  my  quota  to  the  luckless  loaded  walls  of  the  Academy 
by  a  pre-Raphaelite  landscape  of  arsenical  green,  with  the  effete  trammeU 
'  of  perspective  gallantly  disregarded,  and  trees  like  Dr.  Syntax's  wife, 
^<  roundabout  and  rather  squat,"  with  just  two-dozen-and-seven  leaves 
apiece  for  liberal  allowance.  I  went  to  Vicq  d'Azyr,  amongst  other 
places,  last  August,  for  chamois-hunting  with  Dunbar,  of  the  Queen's 
Bays,  taking  up  our  abode  at  the  Toison  d'Or,  whither  all  artists, 
tourists,  men  who  come  for  the  sport,  women  who  come  for  its  sceneiy. 
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or  invalids  who  come  for  its  waters  (whose  properties,  miserahile  dictu! 
are  jost  being  discovered  as  a  panacea  for  every  human  ill — horn  a  migraine 
to  an  ^'  incurable  pulmonary  affliction"),  seek  accommodation  if  they  can 
have  it,  since  it  is  the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  but  a  very  good  one;  is 
adorned  with  a  balcony  running  round  the  house  twinecf  and  buried  in 
honeysuckle  and  wild  clematis,  which  enchants  young  ladies  into  instant 
promotion  of  it  into  their  sketch-books ;  and  gives  you,  what  is  of  rather 
more  importance,  and  what  makes  you  ready  to  admire  the  clematis  when, 
under  gastronomic  exasperation,  you  might  swear  at  it  as  a  harbour  fyt 
tarantule, — an  omelette,  I  assure  you,  well-nigh  as  well  cooked  as  yoa 
have  it  at  Mivart's  or  Meurice's.  (Query,  en  parenth^se,  will  the  Exhi- 
bition next  month  do  anything  towards  opening  the  common  Anglican 
mind  to  the  witchery  of  the  Omelette,  and  allow  perception  to  dawn  on 
British  cooks  that  an  admirable  imitation  of  very  tough  leather  may  be 
not  altogether  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  delicate  ofi&pring  of  Gallic 
cuisines  P)  At  the  Toison  d'Or  we  took  up  our  abode,  and  at  the  Toison 
d'Or  we  encountered  my  two  elder  sisters,  Constance  and  Agneta, 
travelling  for  once  on  the  same  road,  as  they  had  lefl  Paris  together, 
and  were  together  going  on  to  the  fashionable  capital  of  a  fashion- 
able little  toy  duchy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  when  they  should 
have  finished  with  the  wilder  beauties  and  more  unknown  charms  of 
Vicq  d' Azyr  and  its  environs.  Each  lady  had  her  little  train  of  husband, 
courier,  valet,  lady's-maid,  small  dog,  and  giant  jewel-box.  (I  have  put 
the  list  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  importance,  I  believe.  Your  hus- 
band versus  your  jewel-box  ?  Of  course,  my  dear  madam ;  absurd ! 
Whaf  s  the  value  of  a  little  simple  gold  ring  against  a  dozen  glittering 
circlets  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  genets  ?)  Each  lady  was 
bent  on  recruiting  herself  at  Vicq  d'Azyr  after  the  toils  of  the  season, 
and  of  shining  apres  with  all  the  brilliance  that  a  fair  share  of  beauty, 
good  positions,  and  money,  fairly  entitled  them  to  expect,  at  the  little 
court  of — we  will  call  it  Lemongenseidlitz — dominated  by  its  charming 
Duchess,  Princess  H6I^ne  of  Lemongenseidlitz-Phizzstrelitz,  the  loveliest 
and  most  volage  of  all  minor  royalties.  Each  lady  was  strongly  opposed 
to  whatever  the  other  wished ;  each  thought  the  weather  "  sultry"  when 
the  other  thought  it  **  chilly,"  and  vice  versd.  Each  considered  her  own 
ailments  "  unheard-of  suffering,  dear! — I  could  never  make  any  one  feel  1** 
&c,  &c.^and  assured  you,  with  mild  disdain,  that  the  other's  malady  was 
**  purely  nervous,  entirely  exaggerated,  but  she  tcill  dwell  on  it  so  much, 
poor  darling !"  Each  related  to  you  how  admirably  they  would  have 
travelled  if  her  counsel  had  been  followed,  and  described  how  the  other 
would  take  the  direction  of  everything,  would  confuse  poor  Chanderlos, 
the  courier,  till  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was,  and  would  take  the  night 
express  out  of  pure  unkindness,  just  because  she  knew  how  ill  it  always 
made  her  (the  raconteuse)  feel  to  be  torn  across  any  country  the  whole 
night  at  that  dreadful  pace;  each  was  dissatisfied  with  everything, 
pleased  with  nothing,  and  bored,  as  became  ladies  of  good  degree;  each 
found  the  sun  too  hot  or  the  wind  too  cold,  the  mists  too  damp  or  the 
air  too  dry,  and  both  combined  their  forces  to  worry  their  ladies'-maids, 
find  fault  with  the  viands,  drive  Mar^chale  and  Protocol  to  the  register- 
ing of  an  oath  never  to  travel  with  women  again,  welcome  us  benignly, 
since  they  thought  we  might  amuse  them,  and  smile  their  sunniest  on 
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Dunbar — he's  heir-prospectiipe  to  the  Gwynne  Maiquiaaie,  and  Ladj 
Marqneterie,  the  Samt,  is  not  above  keeping  one  eye  open  fer  woridlj 
diatinctiona,  while  Mrs.  Alban  j  Pi*otoool,  thoagh  a.  Radical^  i%  fike  cer- 
thin  otheia  of  the  ultras  Liberal  party,  not  above  a  personal  kow-towing 
before  those  "lidiculons  and  ought-to-be  exploded  conservative  instita- 
tions"— Rank  and  Title. 

At  the  Toison  d'Or,  I  say,  when,  aDber  knotting  over  izsards  ad  Hbtium 
in  ano^ier  part  of  the  district,  we  descended  one  evening  into  the  vaHey 
where  Vicq  d'Aayr  lies  nestled  in  the  sunset  light,  with  the  pretty  ven^ 
dangenses  trooping  down<  from  the  sloping  vineyaerds,  and  the  cattle 
winding  homeward  down  die  hill-side  pallia,  and  the  veaper-bells  Boidf 
chiming  from  the  convent-tower  rising  yonder  above  its  woods  of  linden 
and  acacia — at  the  Toison  d'Or,  just  alighting  with  the  respective  Boita 
aforesaid,  and  all  those  portable  embarrassmenta  of  books,  tiger-skin 
rags,  flacons  of  bonqnet,  travelling-bags  warranted  to  carry  any  and 
everything  that  the  most  fastidious  e«a  require  en  route  from  Pieeadilly 
to  Peru,  with  which  ladies  do  love  to  encumber  and  embitter  their  own 
persons  and  their  companions'  lives,  we  met,  as  I  have  told  yon,  mea- 
dames  mes  soenrs. 

^  What,  you,  Ardiur  I  Dear  me,  how  very  singular !  Never  should 
have  dreamt  of  meeting  ^ov;  so  modi  too  quiet  a  place  I  should  have 
thought  No  Kursaal  here  f  Come  for  sport— oh !  Take  Spes,  wM. 
you!  Poor  little  dear,  he's  been  baikiug  the  whole  way  becanse  he 
couldn't  see  out  of  the  window.  Ah,  Major  Dunbar,  charmed  to  see 
you !  What  an  amusing  rencontre,  is  it  not  ?'*  And  Lady  Mazechak, 
slightly  out  of  temper  for  so  eminent  a  Chriistian  at  the  commencement  of 
her  greeting,  smoothes  down  her  ruffled  feathers  and  turns  smilingly  on 
Dunbar.     I  have  said  he  will  be  one  day  Marqois  of  Gwynne. 

^^By  George,  old  fellow!  ^ou  in  this  out-of-the*way  place!  That's 
all  right.  Sport  good^  here  ?  Glad  to  hear  it.  The  deuce  take  m^ 
Arthur,  if  ever  I  am  lured  into  travelling  in  a  partie  carr^  agun." 

And  Mar^hale,  poor  devil !  raises  his  eyebrows,  and  whispers  oonfr- 
dentially  to  me  stronger  language  than  I  may  commit  to  print,  though, 
considering  his  provocation,  it  was  surely  as  pardonable  as  Uade 
Toby's. 

**  The  thing  I  dislike  in  this  sort  of  hotels  and  places  is  the  admixture 
of  people  with  whom  one  is  obliged  to  come  in  contact,"  said  Constance, 
putting  up  her  g^ass  as  she  entered  the  long  low  room  where  the  humble 
table  d'hdte  of  the  Toison  d'Or  was  spread.  Lady  Mar^ehale  tatts 
sweetly  of  the  equality  of  persons  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  but  I  never 
heard  her  recognise  the  same  upon  the  soil  of  earth. 

*' Exactly!  One  may  encounter  such  very  objectionable  charactecs! 
/  wished  to  dine  in  our  own  apartments,  but  Albany  said  no ;  and  he  is  so 
positive,  you  know !  This  place  seems  miserably  primitive,*^  responded 
Agneta.  Mrs.  Protocol  pets  Rouges  and  Republicans  of  every  country, 
talks  liberalism  like  a  feminine  Sieyes  or  Desmoulins,  projects  a  Refoim 
Bill  that  shall  bear  the  strongest  possible  family  resemblance  to  the 
D^rets  du  4  Aoiit,  and  considers  "  social  distinctions  odious  between 
man  and  man ;"  but  her  practice  is  scarcely  consistent  with  her  theory, 
seeing  that  she  is  about  as  tenacious  and  resentful  of  objectionable  contact 
as  a  sea-anemone. 
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^Who  if  that,  I  wonder?"  whispered  UAj  liarMiale,  ackhilatiog 
herself  in  leadinen,  after  the  custom  of  English  ladies  when  estehing 
flight  of  a  stranger  whom  they  **  don't  know.^ 

"I  wonder!  All  alone— 4)ow  rery  queer!*'  echoed  Mrs.  Protoecril, 
dsawing  her  blade  lace  shawl  around  her,  with  that  peculiar  mdrement 
which  aoneuDoes  a  woman's  prescience  of  something  antagonistic  to  her, 
that  is  to  be  sepelled  d'avance,  as  sorely  as  a  hedgehog's  transfer  of  itself 
into  a  prickly  hall  denotes  a  sense  of  a  coming  enemy,  and  a  need  ef 
eantion  and  self-protection. 

''Who  is  that  dencedly  handsome  woman ?**  whispered  Mai^chate 
to  me. 

'*  What  a  charming  creature !"  echoed  Dunbar. 

The  peracm  leierTed  to  was  the  only  woman  at  the  table  d'hdte  besides 
my  sisters — a  sirter-tourist,  probably ;  a  handsome — nay  more,  a  beautiM 
woman,  about  eight-and-twenty,  distinguished-looking,  brilliant,  with  a 
figure  svelte  and  voluptuously  perfect  as  was  ever  the  Princess  Boighese'r. 
To  say  a  woman  looks  a  lady,  means  nothing  in  our  day.  '*  That  young 
lady  will  wait  on  you,  sir,"  says  the  shopman,  referring  to  the  shopwooum 
who  will  show  you  your  Jouvins.  *'  Hand  the  'errings  to  that  lady, 
Joe,"  you  hear  a  fishmonger  cry,  as  you  pass  his  shop-door,  referring  by 
his  epithet  to  some  Mrs.  Gamp  or  Betsy  Priggs  in  search  of  that  pisca- 
tory cheer  at  his  stall.  Heaven  forbid  we  should  give  Ae  abused  and 
degenerate  tide  to  any  woman  deserving  of  the  name !  (Generalise  a 
thing,  and  it  is  rulgar.  **  A  gentleman  of  my  acauaintance,"  says  Spriggs, 
an  auctioneer  and  house-agent,  to  Smith,  a  collector  of  the  water-rate. 
''  A  man  I  know,"  says  Pursang,  one  of  the  Cabinet,  to  GreviHe  Tempest, 
who  is  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  has  intermarried  with  a  royal  house.  The 
pmirquoi  is  plain  enough.  Spriggs  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  Smith, 
who  otherwise  might  remain  ienorant  of  so  signal  a  fact,  that  he  actnalty 
does  know  a  gentleman,  or  rauier  what  he  terms  such.  Pursang  knows 
that  Tempest  would  never  suspect  him  of  being  li^  with  men  who  were 
anything  else ;  the  one  is  proud  of  the  fine  English,  the  other  is  content 
with  the  simple  phrase !)  Heaven  forbid,  I  say,  we  should,  now-«-days, 
call  any  woman  a  lady  who  is  veritably  such ;  let  us  fell  back  on  the  d^ 
nified,  definitive,  courtly  last-century-name  of  gentlewoman.  I  should  be 
gUd  to  see  that  name  revived ;  it  draws  a  line  that  snobbissimi  cannot 
pass,  and  has  a  grand  simplicity  about  it  that  will  not  attract  Spriggs, 
Smith,  and  Sparic,  and  Mesdames  S.,  leurs  femmes ! 

Our  nster  touiwt,  then,  at  the  Toison  d*Or,  looked,  to  my  eyes  at  the 
least,  much  more  than  a  ^  lady,"  she  looked  an  aristocrate  jusqu'au  boot 
des  ongles,  a  beautiful,  brilliant,  dazzling  brunette,  with  lovely  hazel  eyes, 
flashing  like  a  tartaret  felcon's  under  their  arched  pencilled  eyebrow% 
quite  an  unhoped  godsend  in  Vicq  d' Azyr,  where  only  stragglers  resort  as 
yet,  though — malbeur  pour  ma  belle  Arcadie ! — my  sister's  pet  phyaciaii, 
who  sent  them  thither,  is  about,  I  believe,  to  publish  a  work,  entitled 
**  The  Water-Spring  in  the  Wilderness  ;  or,  A  Scamper  through  Spots 
Unknown,"  which  will  do  a  little  advertising  of  himself  opportnndy,  and 
send  hundreds  next  season  to  invade  the  wild  woodlands  and  sunny  valleys 
be  inhumanly  drags  forth  into  the  gas-glare  of  tiie  world. 

The  brilliant  hasel  eyes  were  opposite  to  me  at  dinner,  and  were,  I  codp 
fern,  more  attraetive  to  me  than  the  stewed  pigeons,  the  eiisp  firog-legs> 
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the  perdrix  an  nature],  and  the  other  viands  prepared  by  the  (considenng 
vre  were  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  remote  provinces)  really  not  bid 
cook  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  Lady  Mar^chale  and  Mrs.  Pn)tocol  honoured 
her  with  that  stare  by  which  one  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  another  without  speech ;  they  had  taken  her  measure- 
ment by  some  method  of  feminine  geometry  unknown  to  us,  and  the 
result  was  apparently  not  favourable  to  her,  for  over  the  countenances  of 
the  two  ladies  gathered  that  expression  of  stiff  dignity  and  virtuous 
disdain,  in  the  assuming  of  whicn,  as  I  hdve  observed  before^  they  are 
•  inimitable  pro6cients.  '*  Evidently  not  a  proper  person !"  was  written  on 
every  one  of  their  lineaments.  Constance  and  Agneta  had  made  up 
their  minds  with  celerity  and  decision  as  to  her  social  status,  with,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  unerring  instinct  which  leads  their  sex  to  a  con- 
clusion so  instantaneously,  that,  according  to  a  philosopher,  a  woman  will 
be  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  of  Reasoning  by  a  single  spring,  while  a 
man  is  toiling  slowly  up  the  first  few  steps. 

'^  You  are  intend mg  to  remain  here  some  days,  madame  ?"  asked  the 
belle  ^trangere,  with  a  charming  smile,  of  Lady  Mar^chale — a  pleasant 
little  overture  to  chance  ephemeral  acquaintance,  such  as  a  table  d'hdte 
surely  well  warrants. 

But  the  pleasant  little  overture  was  one  to  which  Lady  Marechale 
was  far  too  English  to  respond.  With  that  inimitable  breeding  for 
which  our  compatriots  and  compatriotes  are  coutinentally  renowned,  she 
l^ent  her  head  with  stately  stiffness,  indulged  herself  with  a  haughty 
stare  at  the  offender,  and  turned  to  Agneta,  to  muimur  in  English  her 
disgust  with  the  cuisine  of  the  really  unoffending  Toison  d'Or.  • 

*'  Poor  Spes  would  eat  nothing.  Fenton  must  make  him  some  panada. 
But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  better  than  goat's  milk  in  the  house! 
"What  could  Dr.  Berkeley  be  thinking  of?  He  described  the  place  quite 
as  though  it  were  a  second  Meurice's  or  Badischer  Hof !" 

A  look  of  amusement  glanced  into  the  sparkling,  brilliant  eyes  of  my 
opposite  neighbour. 

'^  Anglaises !"  she  murmured  to  herself,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
but  sufficiently  scornful  elevation  of  her  arched  eyebrows,  and-  a  slight 
smile,  just  showing  her  white  teeth,  as  I  addressed  her  in  French ;  and  she 
answered  me  with  the  ease,  the  aplomb,  the  ever  suave  courtesy  of  a 
woman  of  the  world,  with  that  polish  which  gives  the  most  common  sub- 
jects a  brilliance  never  their  own,  and  that  vivacity  which  confers  on  the 
merest  trifles  a  spell  to  amuse  and  to  charm.  She  was  certainly  a  very 
lovely  creature,  and  a  very  charming  one,  too;  frank,  animated,  witty, 
with  the  tone  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  the  world  and  knows  it.  Dunbar 
adored  her,  k  la  premiere  vue ;  he  is  an  inflammable  fellow,  and  has  been 
ignited  a  thousand  times  at  far  less  provocation.  Marechale  prepared  for 
himself  fifty  conjugal  orations  by  the  recklessness  with  which,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  madame,  he  devoted  himself  to  another  woman.  Even 
Albany  Protocol,  dull,  somnolent,  and  superior  to  such  weaknesses,  as 
becomes  a  president  of  many  boards  and  a  chairman  of  many  committees, 
opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  her ;  and  some  young  Cantabs  and  artists 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  stopped  their  own  conversation,  envying 
Dunbar  and  myself,  I  believe,  for  our  juxtaposition  with  the  belle  incon- 
nue  ;  while  mesdames  mes  soeurs  sat  trifling  with  the  wing  of  a  pigeon 
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or  a  slice  of  a  partridff>e'8  breast,  ia  yoluntary  starvation  (they  would  have 
had  nothing  to  complain  o^  you  see,  if  they  had  su£Fered  themselves  to 
dine  well !),  with  strong  disapprobation  marked  upon  their  lineaments,  of 
this  loyely,  viyacious  unknown,  whoever  she  might  be,  talking  exclusively 
to  each  other,  with  a  certain  expression  of  sarcastic  disdain  and  offended 
virtue— you  know  nothing  of  women,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  have  not 
seen  a  similar  one  fifty  times — hinting  far  more  forcibly  than  words  that 
they  thought  already  the  "  very  worst**  of  her. 

So  severe,  indeed,  did  they  look,  that  Dunbar,  who  is  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  thinks — and  thinks  justly — thatConstance  and  AgnetA 
are  very  fine  women,  left  me  to  discuss,  I  forget  what,  Hoffmann,  Heine, 
and  the  rest  of  Germany's  satirical  poets,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  my 
opposite  neighbour,  and  endeavoured  to  thaw  my  sisters — a  very  difficult 
matter  when  once  those  ladies  are  iced.  He  tried  Paris,  but  only  elicited 
a  monosyllabic  remark  concerning  its  weather ;  he  tried  Vicq  d' Azyr,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  a  withering  sarcasm  on  the  unlucky 
Toison  d'Or;  he  tried  chit-chat  on  mutual  acquaintances,  and  the  unhappy 
people  he  chanced  to  name  were  severally  dbmissed  with  a  cutting  satire 
appended  to  each.  Lady  Mar^hale  and  Mrs.  Protocol  were  in  one  of 
those  freezing  and  unassailable  moods  in  which  they  sealed  a  truce  with 
one  another,  and,  combining  their  forces  against  a  common  foe,  dealt  out 
sharp,  spherical,  hard-hitting  little  bullets  of  speech  from  behind  the 
abatis  in  which  they  entrenched  themselves.  At  last  he,  in  despair,  tried 
Lemougenseidlitz,  and  the  ladies  thawed  slightly — their  anticipations  from 
that  fashionable  little  quarter  were  couleur  de  rose.  They  would  meet 
there  people  of  the  best  monde,  all  their  dearest— that  is  of  course  their 
most  fashionable— friends ;  the  dear  Duchess  of  Frangipane,  the  Milla- 
monts  those  charming  people,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Croix-et-Cordon,  Sir 
Henry  PuUin^er,  Mrs.  Merivale-Delafield,  were  all  there;  that  delightful 
person,  too,  the  Graf  von  Rosenlau,  who  amused  them  so  much  at  Baden 
last  year,  was,  as  of  course  Dunbar  knew,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Prince 
of  Lemongenseidlitz-Phizzstrelitz ;  they  would  be  bien  revues  at  the  Court 
—which  last,  however,  they  did  not  say,  though  they  might  imply,  and 
assuredly  fully  thought  it,  since  Lady  Marechale  already  pictured  herself 
gently  awakening  his  Serene  Highness  to  the  spiritual  darkness  of  his 
soul  in  legitimatising  gaming-tables  in  his  duchy,  and  Mrs.  Protocol 
already  beheld  herself  closeted  with  his  First  Minister,  giving  that  vene- 
rable Mettemich  lessons  in  political  economy,  and  developing  to  him  a 
system  for  filling  his  beggared  treasury  to  overflowing,  without  taxing  the 
people  a  kreutzer — a  problem  which,  though  it  might  have  perplexed 
Kaunitz,  Colbert,  Pitt,  Malesherbes,  Talleyrand,  and  Palmerston  put 
together,  offered  not  the  slightest  difficulty  to  her  enterprising  intellect 
Have  I  not  said  that  Sherlock  states  women  are  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case while  we  are  toiling  up  the  first  few  steps  ? 

"  The  Duchess — Princess  H^l^ne  is  a  lovely  woman,  I  think.  Winton 
saw  her  at  the  Tuileries  last  winter,  and  raved  about  her  beauty,"  said 
Dmibar,  finding  he  had  hit  at  last  on  an  acceptable  subject,  and  pursuing 
it  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing,  I  take  it,  more 
indiscreet  than  another,  it  is  to  praise  woman  to  woman  ? 

Constance  coughed  and  Aeneta  smiled,  and  both  assented.  "Oh 
ye»— very  lovely,  they  believed  !** 
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**  And  verj  KtcIjf — up  to  •▼eiytfaiog,  I  thnik  I  have  iMaid^"  west  on 
Dunbar,  bUndlj,  anooiudoiia  of  the  meaniag^  of  cough,  eimley  and 
.asient. 

'<  Very  Kydj!"  sighed  the  Saint 

^  Veri/  lively !"  smiled  die  Politician. 

'*  Aft  gay  a  woman  at  Mane  Antoinette/'  contmvad  Donbai^  too  intent 
on  the  tn^ies  to  pay  en  mdme  temps  much  heed  to  tha  subject  he  was 
discussing.  ''  She's  ^copied  t^  Trianon,  hasn't  she  ? — has  f^tea  and  pas- 
torab  there,  acts  in  comedies  heneif,  shakes  off  etiquette  and  oersmoaial 
as  much  as  she  can,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  belieye  p" 

Lady  Marechale  leaned  ba^  la  her  chtir,  tlie  seven  virtae  aad  dig^ 
nified  censure  of  a  British  matron  and  a  modem  Lneretia  expressed  in 
both  attitode  and  countenance. 

*^  A  second  Marie  Antoinette?— 4oo  truly  and  unfortanately  so,  I  haive 
heard !  Levity  in  any  station  is  sufficiently  reprehenofale,  hut  when  ez*- 
Kibited  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  a  higher  power  has  placed  in  exalted 
positions,  it  is  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  evil  and  contagion  of  its 
example  become  incalculable ;  and  even  when,  which  I  beUeiw  her  excusen 
are  wont  to  assert  of  Princess  H^lene,  it  is  merely  traceable  to  an  over- 
gaiety  of  spirit  and  an  over-carelessness  of  comment  and  censure,  it 
should  be  remembered  ^t  we  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  every 
appearanee  of  evil  1" 

With  whi(^  Ctmstance  shook  out  her  phylacteries,  represented  by  the 
thirty-six  small  flounces  of  her  dress  (a  dress  I  heard  her  describe  aa  ^*  very 
plain ! — serviceable  for  travelling^'),  and  glanced  at  my  opposite  neigh- 
bonr  with  a  look  which  said,  **  You  are  evidently  not  a  proper  person, 
bat  you  hear  for  once  what  a  pn^per  person  thinks  I" 

Our  charming  companion  did  hear  it,  for  she  apparently  understood 
English  very  welL  She  laughed  a  htde — a  sweet,  low,  ringing  laugh — 
(I  was  rather  in  love  with  her,  I  must  say — I  am  still) — and  spoke  with 
a  sHght,  pretty  accent,  which  deprived  la  langue  Anglaise  of  all  its  hisnag 
harshness. 

^  True,  madame  !  but  ah !  what  a  pity  your  St  Paul  did  not  advise, 
too,  that  people  should  not  go  by  appearances^  and  think  evil  where  evil 
is  not!" 

Lady  Mar^hole  gave  stare  number  two  with  a  curl  of  her  lip,  and 
bent  her  head  stiffly.  '^  What  a  very  strange  person  !"  she  obsCTved  to 
Agneta,  in  a  murmur,  meant  like  a  stage  aside,  to  be  duly  heard  and 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  And  yet  my  sisters  are  thought  rery  ad- 
mirably bred  women,  too !  But  thmi,  a  woman  alone— a  foreigner^  a 
stranger— surely  no  one  would  exact  courtesy  to  such,  from  *^  ladies  of 
position?" 

*'  Have  you  ever  seen  Princess  Hel^ne,  the  Duchess  of  Lemongea- 
seidlitz,  may  I  ask  ?"  Mar6chale  inquired,  hastily,  to  cover  his  mfe's 
sneer.  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  and  fluds  the  constant  and  inevitable 
society  of  a  saint  dightly  trying,  and  a  very  heavy  chastisement  for  a 
few  words  sillily  said  one  morning  in  St.  George's. 

"  I  have  seen  her,  monsieur — ^yes !" 

'<  And  is  she  a  second  Marie  Antoinette  ?"  She  laughed  gaily,  show- 
ing her  beantifiil  white  teeth. 

'<  Ah,  bah,  monsieur !  many  would  say  that  is  a  great  deal  too  good 
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a  comparisoa  for  her !  A  stoond  Louise  de  Same — a  second  DoeliesM 
de  Chevreuse — nay,  a  second  Locreaa  Borgia,  seme  would  tell  yoa.  She 
likes  pleasure— who  does  not,  thoogfa,  except  those  with  whon  *]m, 
raisins  sont  trop  verts  et  bons  pour  des  goujato?'  ** 

''  What  au  insufQurably  bold  person !''  mursMMned  Constance. 

"  Very  disagreeable  to  meet  this  style  of  people  V  returned  Agneta. 

And  both  stiffened  themselves  with  a  little  raone  starch  ;  and  we  know 
that  British  wheats  produce  the  stiffast  stareh  in  the  woiid ! 

«Wbo,  indeed!"  cried  Mar^hale,  regardless  of  ma^uae's  frown. 
''  You  know  this  for  truth,  then,  of  Princess  H^^ne?" 

'<  Ah,  bah,  monsieur!  who  knows  anything  for  troth ?^  hmghed  tiM 
loi^ly  brunette.  <<  The  worid  dislikes  truth  so  much,  it  is  obliged  to 
hide  itself  in  out-of-the-way  comers,  and  very  rarely  comes  to  light.  No- 
body knows  the  truth  about  her.  Some  think  h^,  as  yon  say,  a  second 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  surrendered  to  dissipation  and  levity,  carea  for 
nothing,  and  would  dance  and  laugh  over  the  dead  bodies  of  ihe  people. 
Others  judge  her  as  others  judged  Marie  Antoinette ;  discredit  the  gossip, 
and  think  she  b  but  a  lively  woman,  who  laughs  at  ibrms,  likes  to  amuse 
herself,  and  does  not  see  why  a  court  should  be  a  prison !  The  worU 
likes  the  darker  picture  best ;  let  it  have  it !  I  do  not  suppose  it  will 
break  her  heart  r  And  the  fair  stranger  laughed  so  sweetly,  showing 
her  beautiful  white  teeth,  that  ev^  man  at  the  dinner-table  fell  in  Io¥e 
with  her  on  the  spot ;  and  Lady  Mar^hale  and  Mrs.  Protootd  sat  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  meal  in  froaen  dignity  and  unbreakable  stlenot^ 
while  tire  lovely  brunette  talked  with  and  smiled  on  us  all  with  enchant- 
ing gaiety,  wit,  and  abandon,  chatting  on  all  sorts  of  topics  of  the  day. 

Dinner  over,  she  was  the  first  to  rise  firom  the  table,  and  bowed  to  us 
with  exquisite  grace  and  that  charming  smile  of  hers,  of  which  the 
sweetest  rays  fell  upon  me,  I  swear,  whether  you  consider  die  oatfi  an 
emanati<m  of  personal  vanity  or  not,  my  good  sir.  My  sisters  returned 
her  bow  and  her  good  evening  to  them  with  that  pointed  stare  whidi 
says  so  plainly,  "  You  are  not  my  equal,  how  dare  you  insult  me  by  a 
courtesy?''  Aad  scarcely  had  we  begun  to  sip  our  coffee  up-stairs  in  the 
apartments  Chanderlos  had  secured  for  the  miladies  Anglaiees,  than  the 
duo  upon  her  began  as  the  two  ladies  sat  with  Spes  between  them  on  a 
sofa  beside  one  of  the  windows  opening  on  the  balcony  that  ran  round 
the  house.  A  chance  inadvertent  assent  of  Dunbar's,  apropos  of  'oh, 
sin  unpardonable ! — the  beauty  of  the  inconnue's  eyes,  touched  the  vabe 
and  unloosened  the  hot  springs  that  were  seething  below  in  nlenoe.  '^  A 
handsome  woman ! — oh  yes,  a  gentleman's  beauty,  I  dare  say  ! — but  a 
very  odd  person !"  commenced  Mrs.  Protocol.  '*  A  very  stnage  person !" 
assented  Mrs.  Mar^hale.  ''Very  free  manners!"  added  Agneta. 
*' Quite  French!"  chorused  Constance.  '*Sfae  has  diamond-rings — 
paste,  no  doubt !"  said  the  Politician.  '^  And  rouges — the  odour's  much 
too  lovely  to  be  natural !"  sneered  the  Saint.  '*  Paints  her  eyebrows, 
too!"  *<Not  a  doubt — and  tints  her  lashes!"  ^  A  dame  d'hidustrie,  I 
should  say !"  '*  Or  worse !"  "  Evidently  not  a  proper  person !"  ^<  Cer- 
tainly not !" 

Through  the  soft  mellow  air,  huAed  into  evening  silence,  the  words 
of  mesdames  mea  sosurs  reached  me,  as  I  walked  through  the  window 
on  to  the  balcony,  and  stood  sifting  my  coffee  and  loo^ng  laaily  over 
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the  landscape,  wrapped  in  sunset  haze,  oyer  the  valley  where  the  twilight 
shadows  were  deepening,  and  the  mountains  that  were  steeped  yet  in  a 
rose-hued  golden  radiance  from  the  rays  that  had  sunk  behind  them. 

"  My  dear  ladies,"  I  cried,  inyoluntarily,  "  can't  you  find  anything  a 
little  more  kindly  to  say  of  a  stranger  who  has  never  done  you  any 
harm,  and  who,  fifty  to  one,  will  never  cross  your  path  again  ?" 

"Bravo,  Arthur!"  echoed  Mar^chale,  who  has  never  gone  as  quietly 
in  the  matrimonial  break  as  Protocol,  and  indeed  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly broken  in  (believe  me,  cheres  dames,  the  quietest  horses  won't 
bear  too  tight  a  curb) — «•  bravo  !  women  are  always  studying  to  make 
themselves  attractive;  it's  a  pity  they  don't  put  down  among  the  items  a 
trifle  of  generosity  and  chanty,  it  would  embellish  them  wonderfully.'* 

Lady  Mar^hale  beat  an  injured  tattoo  with  the  spoon  on  her  saucer, 
and  leaned  back  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  drawing  in  her  lips  with  a 
smile,  whose  inimitable  sneer  any  lady  might  have  envied — ^it  was  quite 
priceless ! 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  Sir  George,  I  should  presume,  that  a  husband 
and  a  brother  were  ever  heard  to  unite  in  upbraiding  a  wife  and  a  sister 
with  her  disinclination  to  associate  with,  or  her  averseness  to  counte- 
nance, an  improper  person !" 

"  An  improper  person  !"  I  cried.  "  But,  my  dear  Constance,  who  ever 
told  you  that  this  lady  you  are  so  desperately  bitter  upon  has  any  fault 
at  all,  save  the  worst  fault  in  her  own  sex's  eyes — that  of  beauty  p     I  see 

nothing  in  her ;  her  manners  are  perfect ;  her  tone " 

**  You  must  pardon  me,  Arthur,  if  I  decline  taking  your  verdict  on  so 
delicate  a  question,"  interrupted  Lady  Marechale,  with  withering  satire. 
"  Very  possibly  you  see  nothing  objectionable  in  her — nothing,  at  least, 
that  you  would  call  so !  Your  views  and  mine  are  suflSciently  different 
on  every  subject,  and  the  women  with  whom  I  believe  you  have  chiefly 
associated  are  not  those  who  are  calculated  to  give  you  very  much  ap- 
preciation for  the  more  refined  classes  of  our  sex !  Very  possibly  the 
person  in  question  is  what  you,  and  Sir  George  too,  perhaps,  find 
charming ;  hut  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  really  cannot,  to  oblige  you, 
stoop  to  countenance  any  one  whom  my  intuition  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  world  both  declare  so  very  evidently  what  she  should  not  be.  She 
will  endeavour,  most  probably,  if  she  remain  here,  to  push  herself  into 
our  acquaintance,  but  if  you  and  my  husband  should  choose  to  insult 
us  by  favouring  her  efforts,  Agneta  and  I,  happily,  can  guard  ourselves 
from  the  objectionable  companionship  into  which  those  who  should  be 
our  protectors  would  wish  to  force  us !" 

With  which  Lady  Marechale,  with  a  little  more  martyrdom  and  an  air 
of  extreme  dignity,  had  recourse  to  her  fiacon  of  Viola  Montana,  and  sank 
among  the  sofa  cushions,  a  model  of  outraged  and  Spartan  virtue.  I 
set  down  my  coffee-cup,  and  lounged  out  again  to  the  peace  of  the 
balcony ;  Marechale  shrugged  his  shoulders,  rose,  and  followed  me. 
Lo !  on  the  part  of  the  balcony  that  ran  under  her  windows,  leaning  on 
its  balustrade,  her  white  hand,  white  as  the  flowers,  playing  with  the 
clematis  tendrils,  the  *'  paste"  diamond  flashing  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  stood  our  *'  dame  d'industrie — or  worse  !"  She  was  but  a 
few  feet  farther  on ;  she  must  have  heard  Lady  Marechale's  and  Mrs. 
Protocol's  duo  on  her  demerits ;  she  had  heard  it,  without  doubt,  for  she 
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was  laughing  gaily  and  joyously,  laughter  that  sparkled  all  over  her 
riante  face  and  flashed  in  her  bright  falcon  eyes.  Laughing  still,  she 
signed  me  to  her.     I  need  not  say  that  the  sign  was  obeyed. 

"  Chivalrous  knight,  I  thank  you !  You  are  a  Bayard  of  chivalry  ; 
you  defend  the  absent !  What  a  miracle,  mon  Dieu  !  Tell  your  friends 
from  roe  not  to  speak  so  loudly  when  their  windows  are  open  ;  and,  for 
yourself,  rest  assured  your  words  of  this  evening  will  not  be  forgotten." 

'<  I  am  happy,  indeed,  if  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
chance  remembrance,  but  do  not  give  me  too  much  praise  for  so  simple  a 
service;  the  clumsiest  Cimon  would  be  stirred  into  chivalry  under  such 
inspiration  as  I  bad—" 

The  beautiful  hazel  eyes  flashed  smilingly  on  me  under  their  lashes. 
(Those  lashes  tinted !  Heaven  forgive  the  malice  of  women !)  She  broke  off 
a  sprig  of  the  clematis,  with  its  long  slender  leaves  and  fragrant  starry 
flowers,  and  gave  it  to  me  : 

V  Tenez,  mon  ami,  if  ever  you  see  me  again,  show  me  that  faded  flower, 
and  I  shall  remember  this  evening  at  Vicq  d'Azyr.  Nay,  do  not  flatter 
yourself — do  not  thrust  it  in  your  breast ;  it  is  no  gage  d'amour !  it  is 
only  a  reward  for  loyal  service,  and  a  souvenir  to  refresh  my  own  memory, 
which  is  treacherous  sometimes,  though  not  in  gratitude  to  those  who 
serve  me.     Adieu,  mon  Bayard — et  bonsoir!'* 

But  I  retained  the  hand  that  had  eiven  me  my  clematis-spray. 

*'  Meet  you  again!  But  will  not  uiat  be  to-morrow  ?  If  I  am  not  to 
see  you,  as  your  words  threaten,  till  the  clematis  be  faded  and  myself 
forgotten,  let  me  at  least,  I  beseech  you,  know  where,  who,'  by  what 
name '* 

She  drew  her  hand  a^ay  with  something  of  a  proud,  surprised  gesture ; 
then  she  laughed  again  that  sweet,  ringing,  mocking  laugn : 

^*  No,  no,  myb  Bayard,  it  is  too  much  to  ask !  Leave  the  future  to 
hazard ;  it  is  always  the  best  philosophy.  Au  revoir  I  Adieu — perhaps 
for  a  day,  perhaps  for  a  century  !" 

And  witn  her  tormenting,  witching  laugh,  the  belle  inconnue  floated 
away  from  me  and  through  the  open  window  of  her  room.  You  will 
imagine  that  my  "  intuition"  did  not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
Lady  Mar^hale's  led  her,  or  assuredly  should  I  have  followed  the  donor 
of  the  clematis,  despite  her  prohibition.  Even  with  my  '^  intuition"  point- 
ing where  it  did,  I  am  not  sure  what  I  might  have  done  if,  in  her  salon,  I 
had  not  caught  sight  of  a  valet  and  a  femme-de-chambre  in  waiting  with 
her  cafetiere,  and  they  are  not  such  spectators  as  one  generally  selects. 

The  servants  closed  her  windows  and  drew  down  their  Venetian  blinds, 
and  I  returned  to  my  coflee.  Whether  the  two  ladies  within  had  over- 
heard her  conversation  as  she  had  heard  theirs,  I  cannot  say,  but  they 
looked  trebly  refrigerated,  had  congealed  themselves  into  the  chilliest 
human  ice  that  is  imaginable,  and  comported  themselves  towards  me  fully 
as  distantly  as  though  I  had  brought  a  dozen  danseuses  in  to  dinner  with 
them,  or  introduced  them  to  my  choicest  acquaintance  from  the  ChAteau 
des  Fleurs. 

"  A  man's  taste  is  so  pitiably  low!"  remarked  Lady  Marechale,  in  her 
favourite  stage  aside  to  Mrs.  Protocol ;  to  which  that  other  lady  re- 
sponded, ** Disgracefully  so!" 

Who  was  my  lovely  unknown  with  the  bright  falcon  eyes  and  the 
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ekarming  kugli,  wkh  bar  ainnmge  freedom  that  yet  wa«  not,  Bomehov, 
free,  and  her  atarange  fescination?  I  bade  my  man  ask  Chanderlos  her 
name— counen  know  everything  generally — >but  neither  Mills  nor 
Ghanderlos  gave  me  any  information.  The  people  of  the  house  did  not 
know,  or  said  they  did  not ;  ^ey  only  knew  she  had  servants  in  attend- 
ance who  came  with  her,  who  revealed  nothing,  and  paid  any  price  ibr 
the  best  of  eveiything.  (Are  impertinent  questions  ever  asked  where 
money  is  plentinil  ?)  I  was  dressing  the  next  morning  something  later 
than  usnal,  when  I  heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard  below. 
I  looked  through  t}ie  half-open  persiennes  with  a  semi-presentiment  that 
it  was  my  belle  inconnue  wno  was  leaving  ere  I  could  presume  on  my 
olematb  or  improve  our  acquaintance.  True  enough,  she  it  was,  leaving 
Tieq  d'A^r  in  a  travelling-carriage,  with  handsome  roans  and  servants 
in  imperial-blue  liveries.     Who  the  deuce  could  she  be  ? 

"  Well,  Constance,**  said  I,  as  I  bade  Lady  Marechale  good  morning, 
« your  b4te  noire  won't  '  press  herself  into  your  acquaintance,'  as  you 
were  dreading  last  night,  and  vron't  excite  Mar6chale  and  me  to  any  more 
high  treason.  Won't  you  chant  a  Te  Deum?     She  left  this  morning." 

"  So  I  perceived,"  answered  Lady  Marechale,  frigidly ;  by  which  I 
suppose  she  had  not  been  above  the  weakness  of  looking  through  her 
persiennes. 

"  What  a  piiy  you  and  Agneta  agitated  yourselves  with  such  unneces- 
sary alarms  1  It  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  eau-de-Cologne  and 
lal'volatile,  I  am  afraid,  last  night.  Do  you  think  she  contaminated  the 
ur  of  the  salle-^manger,  because  I  will  order  Mills  to  throw  some  dis- 
infectant about  before  you  go  down  ?" 

"  I  have  no  indination  to  jest  upon  a  person  of  that  stamp,"  rejoined 
Lady  Marechale,  with  immense  dignity,  settling  her  turquoise  wristband' 
•tuds. 

^< '  That  stamp  of  persons  I'  What!  Do  you  think  she  is  an  adventuress, 
an  intrigante,  '  or  worse '  still,  then?  I  hoped  her  dashing  equipage  might 
have  done  something  towards  cleansing  her  character.  Wesdth  if  a 
nmversal  putifier  generally." 

**  Flippant  impertinenoe!  As  if  AHihnr  did  not  see,  as  plainly  as  you 
and  I,  '  Quartier  Br^da'  written  on  both  that  woman  and  her  carriage  I" 
mnrmured  Lady  Marechale,  disgustedly,  to  Mrs.  Protocol,  as  she  swept 
enwasds  down  the  stairoase,  not  deigning  me  a  glance,  much  less  a  re- 
sponse, stiffening  herself  with  a  little  extra  starch  of  Lucretian  virtue  and 
British-matronly  dignity,  which  did  not  g^w  limp  again  throughout 
breakfast,  while  she  found  ^It  with  the  chocolate,  considered  the  petits 
pains  execrable,  condemned  the  sardines  as  uneatable,  petted  Spes,  kept 
Marechale  and  me  at  Coventry,  and  signed  over  their  enforced  incarcera- 
tion, by  Dr.  Beikeley's  orders,  in  Yicq  d'Azyr,  that  kept  them  in  this 
stupid  place  away  from  Lemongenseidlitz. 

i?heir  anticipations  from  Lemongenseidlitz  were  diarmingly  golden  and 
rose-tinled.  They  looked  forward  to  consolidating  their  friendship  with 
the  dear  Duchess  in  its  balmy  air,  to  improving  a  passing  acquaintance 
into  an  indmate  one  with  that  charming  person  the  Baroness  Lieben- 
frauenmilch.  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Princess  Helene,  and  to  being  bien* 
regues  at  the  Court,  while  the  Pullingers  (their  bosom  friends  and  very 
de«r  rivals)  would  be  rimply  presented,  and  remain  in  chagrin,  uninTited 
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to  the  ttkie  fadls  and  palace  fettiTilies.  And  what  more  deUghtful  than 
that  last  chnse?  for  what  cauoe  invented,  finom  Car^me  to  Soyer, 
flavours  our  own  plats  so  delicioosly,  I  ehoi:^d  like  to  know,  as  thinking 
that  oor  heloiFed  next-door  nei^bour  is  doonoed  to  a  very  dry  cutlet? 

As  P&rette,  in  an  humbler  fitfhion,  binlt  visions  from  the  pot  of  milk,  so 
mesdames  mes  ssenn,  from  the  gHtterin^i^  eoort  and  capital  of  Lemongen^ 
leidlitx,  erected  hrilUaut  chateaux  en  Espagne  of  all  thenr  sayings  and 
doings  in  that  feshiopable  little  city  whtther  they  were  bound,  and  into 
which  they  had  ao  many  invaluable  passports.  They  were  impatient  to 
be  journeying  ^m  our  favmble,  soKtaiy  valley,  and  after  a  month  of 
Vicq  d*Azyr,  they  departed  for  their  golden  land,  and  I  went  with  them, 
as  I  had  slain  izzaras  almost  ad  nauseam,  and  Dunbar's  expiration  of 
leave  had  taken  him  bftck  to  DabUa. 

It  was  five  o'idock  when  we  reached  its  ReidensdMr  Ho^  nine  when  we 
had  finished  dinner*  It  was  stupid  work  yawning  over  cofiee  and  GhUg-- 
nanu  Que  faire  ?  Mar^bale  proposed  the  Opera,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  was  unopposed  by  his  wife.  Constance  was  in  a  suave,  benignant 
mood ;  she  was  thinking  of  her  Graf  von  RoaenlHu,  of  the  PulUngers, 
and  of  the  sweet,  adroit  manner  in  which  she  would — when  she  had 
oaptivated  him  and  oonid  proffer  such  hints— awaken  his  Serene  Highness 
to  a  sense  of  his  moral  guilt  in  not  bringing  to  instant  capital  punish- 
JBoent  every  agent  in  those  Satanus-farmed  banks  that  throve  throughout 
his  duchy.  Lady  Mar^haleand  Mrs.  Protocol  assented,  and  to  the  little 
Opera  House  we  drove.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of 
^'  Emana;"  the  house  was  not  qnito  full,  and  they  gave  us  a  private  box. 
*'  Emani"  was  stale  to  ns  aU,  and  we  naturally  lorgn^'d  the  boxes  in  lieu 
of  the  stage.  I  had  turned  my  glass  on  the  left-hand  stage4K>z,  and  was 
eoing  stoadily  round,  when  a  faint  cry  of  dismay,  alarm,  amasement, 
horror,  broke,  muffled  and  low,  from  mesdames  mes  scears.  Their 
lorgnons  were  riveted  on  one  spot ;  their  cheeks  were  blanched ;  their 
hands  were  tremuloos ;  if  they  had  beheld  a  spiritual  visitant,  no  coA- 
stomation  more  profound,  more  intense,  conld  have  aeiaed  both  with  its 
iron  hand.  My  sisters  too !  the  ohillest,  the  calmest,  the  most  impene- 
trable,  the  most  unassailable  of  mortals ! 

<<And  we  called  her,  in  her  heafing,  not  a  proper  person  T'  gasped 
Lady  Mar^ale. 

*<  We  thought  her  a  lorette !  an  intrigante !  a  •dame  d'indnstrie !"  ethoed 
Mrs.  Protocol. 

**  Who  wore  paste  jewels  !'* 

"  Who  came  from  the  Rue  Br^da  !" 

"  Who  wanted  to  know  us !" 

"  Whom  we  wouldn't  know  !" 
.  I  turned  my  lorgnon  where  their  lorgnons  turned ;  there,  in  the  royal 
hox,  leaning  back  in  the  fauteuil  that  marked  her  rank,  there,  with  her 
lovely  hazel  eyes,  her  witehing  smile,  her  radiant  beauty,  matehless  as 
the  pearls  gleaming  above  her  brow,  there  sat  the  "  dame  d'industrie— 
or  worse !"  the  b^te  noire  of  Vicq  d' Aiyr ;  the  "  evidently  not  proper 
person"  of  my  discerning  sisters — H.S.H.  Princess  H^lene,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  LemongenseicUitz*Phizzstrelitz  !  Great  Heavens  I  how  had 
we  never  guessed  her  before  ?  How  had  we  never  divined  her  identity  ? 
How  had  we  never  remembered  all  we  had  heard  of  her  love  of  laisser- 
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aller,  her  taste  for  adventure,  her  delight  in  travelling,  when  she  could, 
unattended  and  incognita  ?  How  had  we  never  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  penetrated  the  metamorphosis  ? 

*<  And  I  called  her  not  a  proper  person!"  gasped  Lady  Mar^chale, 
again  shrinking  hack  hehind  the  azure  curtains ;  trie  projectiles  she  had 
shot  with  such  vindictive  severity,  such  delighted  acrimony,  from  the 
murderous  mortar  of  malice,  recoiling  hack  upon  her  head  tor  once,  and 
crushing  her  to  powder.  What  reception  would  ^ey  have  note  at  the 
Court  P  Von  Rosenlau  would  he  powerless ;  the  Pnllingers  themselves 
would  he  hetter  off!  Perette's  pot  of  milk  was  smashed  and  spilt! 
**  Adieu,  veau,  vache,  cochon,  couv^e  !** 

When  the  pitcher  lies  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  milk  is  spilt, 
you  know,  poor  P6rette*s  dreams  are  shivered  and  spilt  with  them. 
"  I  have  not  seen  you  at  the  palace  yet?"  asked  her  Grace  of  Frangipane. 
"  We  do  not  see  you  at  the  Court,  mesdames  ?'*  asked  M.  de  la  Croix-et- 
Cordons.  ^*  How  did  it  happen  you  were  not  at  the  Duchess's  hall  lasl 
night?"  asked  "  those  odious  Pullingers."  And  what  had  my  sisters  to  say 
in  reply  ?  My  clematis  secured  me  a  charming  reception — how  charming 
I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  reveal — ^hut  Princess  H61ene,  with  that  calm 
dignity  which  easily  replaced,  when  she  chose,  her  witching  ahandon, 
turned  the  tables  upon  her  detractors,  and  taught  them  how  dangerous 
it  may  he  to  speak  ill— of  the  wrong  people. 

*^  That  we  should  have  taken  her  for  not  a  proper  person  !'*  bewaUed 
mesdames  mes  soeurs,  crestfallen,  humbled,  burning  with  chagrin,  and 
smarting  with  discomfiture,  as  they*  departed  from  Lemongenseidlitz  a 
month  af);erwards,  never  more  to  set  foot  in  it.  For  once  the  re- 
sources of  their  adroit  intellects  fail  them,  and  when  the  Butterfly  Lady 
Frederic  Farniente  rallies  them  with  merciless  satire  on  their  "admirable 
intuition,"  their  ''  perfect  knowledge  of  character,**  the  Saint  and  the 
Politician  have — nothing  to  say !  Women  of  breeding  and  ton,  how  can 
ihey  recover  the  shMne  of  such  a  miserable  eaucherie,  such  a  ridiculous 
mistake?  Belles  dames,  take  warning!  and  when  you  exercise  your 
Christian  virtue,  and  pass  the  publican  with  decorous  sweep  of  your 
heavily-broidered  phylacteries,  make  sure  that  it  is  not  only  "  evidenify 
not  a  proper  person,"  but  "  certainly  not  a  proper  person/'  and  remem- 
ber the  Beauty  op  Vicq  d'Azyb. 
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OR,  CITY  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURT  * 
By  Williah  Habbisok  Autewobth. 


30006  t|t  Sbttonb* 

THE  CITY  MALL. 

L 

OLD  "  BOW  BELLS.** 

Just  as  Bow  Church  clock  struck  nine  on  the  morning  after 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  an  elderly  personage,  wrapped  in  a  dark- 
brown  cloak,  which  had  evidently  seen  long  service,  and  with 
mouth  and  throat  protected  by  a  shawl,  entered  the  large  draper's 
shop  which  called  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  master,  and  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  cleanse  his  shoes  on  a  mat  near  the  door,  cast  an  in- 

auisitive  glance  around.  Owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which 
ley  were  muffled  up,  little  of  the  features  of  this  individual  could 
be  discerned,  except  a  prominent  nose  and  eyes  provided  with 
spectacles,  but  the  shopmen  and  apprentices  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  him,  even  as  he  passed  the  shop  window,  and  calling 
out  to  each  other  that  ^^Old  Bow  Bells  was  coming,"  instantly 
ceased  laughing  and  chatting,  and  some  of  the  younger  of  them 
-vaulting  over  the  counter,  put  on  a  very  demure  and  business- 
like expression  of  countenance. 

The  person,  of  whom  these  gentry  stood  so  much  in  awe,  was 
Sir  Grresham's  manager,  Tobias  Crutchet — an  old  and  much- 
trusted  servant,  who  had  lived  in  the  establishment — in  one 
capacity  or  other— for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  acquired  the 
nickname  just  applied  to  him  by  the  shopmen  in  consequence  of 
making  it  a  boast  that  he  had  never  been,  and  never  desired  to  be, 
beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  The  designation  stuck;  and 
]^r.  Crutchet  was  known  throughout  Cheapside,  on  'Change,  at 
Hiloyd's,  and  Garraway's,  and  at  the  quiet  tavern  where  he  smoked 
a  pipe  and  drank  a  single  glass  of  punch  at  night,  as  ^  Old  Bow 
Bells." 

'  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  this  worthy  fellow's  history. 
^t  the  time  that  our  Lord  Mayor  was  apprenticed  to  his  future 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Tradescant,  Tobias  Crutchet  waa  a  porter 
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in  the  house,  and  though  a  very  young  man  then,  was  capable 
of  giving^  advice  and  setting  a  good  example  to  those  about  him, 
and  Sir  Gresham  always  declared  that  he  mainly  owed  his  rise  to 
honest  Toby  Crutchet*s  precepts.  As  young  Liorimer  got  on, 
we  may  be  sure  ihis  iuunUe  friend  was  not  neglected.  Toby 
Grutchet  very  soon  had  a  place  behind  the  counter,  and  was 
gradually  promoted  —  with  a  constantly  increasing  salary—* 
until  he  became  foreman  and  manager.  In  fact.  Sir  Gresham 
would  have  taloen  him  into  partnerthip,  but  Crotchet  gratefully 
declined  the  offer,  being  perfectly  content  with  his  position, 
which  was  far  better  than  in  former  days  he  could  have  hoped 
to  obtain.  Moreover,  hie  was  unmarrtea,  and  had  no  relatives  to 
provide  for.  Bound  as  he  was  by  ties  of  strongest  gratitude  to 
his  master,  old  Crutchet  was  equiuly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  had  known  the  Lady  Mayoress,  now  expanded  into 
a  dame  of  such  goodly  proportions,  as  a  pretty,  lightsome  ^rl, 
and  had  ofben  borne  her  m  his  arms  to  church  on  a  wet  Sunday, 
and  brought  her  home  in  the  same  way  from  a  neighbour's  house. 
Naturally,  little  Celia  Tradescant  was  veiy  fond  of  Toby  Crutchet, 
for  the  obliging  fellow  did  whatever  she  asked  him.  But  when, 
some  yean  afterwards,  a  certain  marriage  took  place,  Crutchet  was 
nearlj  as  proud  and  happy  as  the  bridegroom  himself.  It  was 
positive  rapture  to  him  to  behold  the  young  couple  standing  before 
the  altar  of  Bow  Church,  and  to  see  Mr.  Tradescant  give  away 
his  daughter.  His  next  gratification  was  the  x^ristening  of  Olivia, 
at  whoee  marriage  with  Sir  John  Dawes  he  assisted,  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  later.  All  his  master's  children  were  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  offsprins^  could  have  been,  but  his  favourite  was 
decidedly  Tradescant.  Though  the  boy  was  a  sad  pickle,  Toby 
Grutchet  was  ever  ready  to  overlook  his  faults,  and  if  posdble 
screen  him  from  blame  or  punishment,  fondly  persuading  nimself 
he  would  grow  steadier  in  time,  and  become  an  exemplary  cha- 
tacter  like  his  &ther.  Even  when  Tradescant  began  to  plunge 
into  disfflpation  and  extravagance^  the  old  man,  who  was  more 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  youth's  follies  than  Sir  Gresham 
himself,  would  not  give  him  up.  Actuated  by  the  same  mistaken 
fSselings  that  had  influenced  his  conduct  towards  his  favourite  in 
earlier  days,  he  now  strove  to  conceal  Tradescant* s  proceedings 
6fom  his  father.  Whenever  the  young  prodigal  was  in  difficulties^ 
he  applied  to  Crutchet  for  assistance,  and  never  in  vain.  The  old 
mto  s  savings  were  as  freely  lent  as  unscrupulously  borrowed. 

Unaccustomed  to  refusal,  and  regarding  Crutchet  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  supply,  Tradescant  was  surprised  and  provoked 
'when  the  old  man — only  a  few  days  before  the  commencement  of 
our  story — ^fbr  the  first  time  declined  to  let  him  have  the  cona- 
deraUe  sum  he  required,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  only  reason  he 
assigned  for  the  refusal  was  one  which  Tradescant  did  not  credit 
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— namely,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  frirther  advanoeft 
So  die  yonng  8pendthn&  lailed  at  him  yeiy  heartily^  calling  hiM 
a  stingy  old  curmudgeon  and  a  flikinflint^  and  went  away  in  a 
tremendoua.  hu£  The  denial  effiioed  all  sense  of  gmtitudo  Sx 
former  favonit  ftom  Tradesoant's  breast — if,  indeed,  he  had  ef«r 
felt  grateful — and  he  now  oidy  regarded  his  asnstant  as  an-  ava- 
ricious old  hunks. 

But  Grutchet  was  deeply  ^eved — ^not  by  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him— for  this  he  cared  httle — ^but  by  the  utter  recklessness 
exhibited  by  the  young  man.  Yet  while  reproaching  himself 
that  he  had  not  long  ago  acquainted  Sir  Gresham  with  his  son's 
miacondoot,  he  could  not  even  now-  mali^  up  his  mind,to  open  his 
master^s  eyesi 

Metho^bcal  in  all  his  habits,  Grutchet- always  entered  the  sIk^ 
as  Bow  Ghurch  clodk  struck  nine^  asd  bad  not  been  knowm  to 
vary  foryears.  Originally  a  tall  amd  strongly'>>biiilt  man,  he  was 
now  somewhat  dunuuc  and  bent,. as  might  well  be,  seeing  he  was 
upwards  of  tfareesoote  and  ten,  but  he  still  looked  rd>ust,  and 
might  hf^  to  hear  dae  chimes  of  his  darling  bells  forseveral  years 
to  comob  When  he  took  oS  hia  shawl  and  cloak  he  exhibited 
rather,  a  gaunt  pecaon,.  airay«d  in  an  old-fashioned  snnff-oolourod 
coat,  w(i&  immense,  poricets  and  plated  buttons^  waistcoat  and 
breeches  of  the  same  matenal,  buekms  at  the  knees,  brown  woollen 
hoBA,  and  square-toed  shoes,,  with  high  quarters  and.  kige  silver 
buckles.  liowaa  a  dark^Ksomplexioned  man,  and  wore  Ins  own 
iron-grey  hasr  combed  back  £rom  the  fordiead  and  tied  behind  in 
a  queue.  Speoti^s,  a  hat  shi^ed  like  a  tin  flour-«caIe,  and  a 
lottff  cravat  danglix^  down  in  frcmt,  completed  his  costimuv 

After  glancdng^  round  the  shop  to  sea  that  all  was  in  its  nlace, 
and  asking  a  few  questions  of  the  shopmen,  Grutchet  marched  into 
the  counting-honse,  and.  gravely  saluting  the  book^keqieB,  seated 
himself  on  a  high  atocd,  and  opened  a  ledger. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  note  was  brought  him  from 
the  purivate  part  of  the  house  by  Tradeaoant's  valet;  It  m»ely 
contained  the.word%  ^^I  must  see  you  immediately.'!  Grutchet 
heaved  a  si^  as  he  read  iim  meflssge,  feding  that  some  £resh 
trouble  was  impending. 

"  Is  your,  master  up  yet,  Tiplady  P**  he  inquired  of  the  valet. 

"  No,  sir;  his  honour  is  still  a-bed,"  repUed  Ae  man— almost 
as  much  of  a  coxcomb  as  his  master — "  but  he  begs  you  will  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  I  will  wait  on  him  immediately,"  replied  Grutchet. 

On  this  Tiplady  departed,  strutting  consequentially  through  the 
shop,  and  winking  to  some  of  the  cq^prentices,  who  made  comical 
fi^estures  to  him  in  reply.  Grutchet  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deep  tiiought,  debating  within  himself  what  he  ought  to 
do^  but  tmable  to  arrive  at  any  podtive  conclusion.    He  then 
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dosed  the  ledger,  and  unlocked  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
which  admitted  him  into  the  priyate  house.  Avoidiiur  the  prin- 
cipal paasage,  which  was  environed  by  a  multitude  of  the  Lord 
loBjors  servants,  be  mounted  a  back  staircase,  and  soon  reached 
the  second-floor,  where  Tradescant's  room  was  situated.  Uplady 
was  standing  at  the  door,  and  at  once  admitted  him. 


IL 

A  MATBIHOVIAL  PBOJECT. 

Tradesoant's  chamber  was  spacious,  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  serve  the  purposes  both  of  bedroom  and  morning- 
room.  At  the  farther  end,  on  a  superb  French  bed,  with  a  rose- 
coloured  canopy  and  curtains,  ana  supported  by  large  downy 
pillows  edged  with  lace,  lay  the  young  prodigal.  Near  the 
couch  stood  a  large  Japan  screen.  But  notwithstanding  the  rich- 
ness of  the  furniture  and  decorations,  great  disorder  .reigned 
within  the  room.  Thus  a  pink  silk  domino  and  mask,  tossed 
upon  a  sofa  by  their  wearer  on  his  return  from  a  masquerade 
had  not  been  since  removed.  Articles  of  attire  in  velvet  ana 
silk  of  the  gayest  colours  were  Ivin^  scattered  about  near  the 
open  wardrobes,  and  so  were  rich  Mechlin  shirts  and  cravats. 
Half  a  dozen  perukes  appeared  to  have  been  tried,  and  for  some 
fault  or  other  cast  aride.  In  one  comer  was  a  collection  of  gold- 
headed  canes  and  walking-sticks;  in  another  a  pile  of  swords, 
several  of  them  with  handsome  handles.  Here  there  was  a  dressing- 
table,  with  all  its  appliances  in  crystal  and  chased  silver.  Beside 
it  was  a  large  cheval-glass,  wherein  our  youne  beau  could  survey 
his  fine  figure  from  head  to  foot.  On  the  diimney-piece  was  a 
magnificent  Louis  Quinze  clock,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  stood 
some  exquisite  specimens  of  Sevres  china,  while  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  hearth  were  two  great  green  porcelain  jars.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  portraits  of  popular  actresses — Mrs.  Yates,  Mis. 
Clive,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mrs.  Abegg,  and  Miss  Macklin — inter- 
mingled with  pictures  of  opera  figurantes,  prize-fighters,  cock- 
fights, and  famous  race-worses. 

^f  Good  morning.  Bow  BeUs,^  Tradescant  cried,  as  the  old  man 
entered  the  room.  "  Glad  to  see  you.  Bring  a  chair  this  way, 
and  sit  down." 

Crutchet  complied,  and,  gazing  earnestly  at  the  young  prodigal, 
said) 

"  I  am  here  at  vour  bidding,  Mr.  Tradescant.  But  I  hope,  sir, 
you  haven't  sent  for  me  in  the  expectation  of  getting  money." 

^'  Indeed  but  I  have,  Bow  Belts.  Without  a  good  round  sum 
I  shan't  be  able  to  get  on,  and  I  don't  know  who  else  to  apply  to 
but  you»  Cash  I  must  have,  but  I  would  rather  not  apply  to  the 
Jews." 
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^(%  no,  8b  I  That  mtistn't  be  thought  oC  cried  Cratchet, 
shftkiiig  his  head. 

^^  Tve  been  devilish  unlucky  of  late,''  pursoed  Ttadescant. 
^'  Caids  and  dice  have  been  always  against  me.  Since  I  spoke  to 
you  last,  I  hayen't  won  a  guinea." 

^^  But  how  many  have  you  lost,  sir?  May  I  venture  to  ask 
that?** 

^  Here^  take  this,  and  you'll  see,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  toesing 
his  tablets  to  him.    ^^  Look  at  the  last  pa^e." 

Crutchet  turned  to  the  page  intimateo,  and  was  so  horrified  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

"Heaven  preserve  us  I"  he  ejaculatSl.  "Here's  a  total  of 
five  thousand  pounds  and  upwards." 

"Ay,  thafs  about  it,  Bow  Bells,"  rejoined  the  young  man. 
"  Dont  look  so  confounded  glum;  that  won't  mend  the  matter. 
You  must  get  me  out  of  tnis  scrape,  as  you've  done  out  of 
others  before  it.  If  I  don't  nay  my  debts  of  honour  I  shall  be 
scouted — ^that  you  know  as  weU  as  I  do.  Fortune  has  frowned  unon 
me  of  late,  but  I  am  certain  my  luck  will  change  to-day,  and  tnat 
I  shall  win." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  on  in  this  way,  my  dear  young  gentleman;  for 
your  good  father^s  sake — ^for  your  own  sake — don't  I" 

''But  I  must  retrieve  my  losses,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  appeal.  "To-day  I  am  sure  to  win,  I  tell  you, 
and  then  I'll  repay  you  all  you've  lent  me,  worthy  Bow  Bells — 
principal  and  interest." 

"  I  want  neither  principal  nor  interest,  sir.  But  oh  I  let  me 
entreat  you,  as  you  value  your  reputation,  to  forswear  cards  and 
dice  in  future." 

"  I'll  never  leave  off  a  loser,  Bow  Bells,"  replied  Tradescant. 

*f  But  if  you  never  win,  sir — how  then?" 

"  I  teUyou  I  shall  win.  So  cease  preaching,  and  come  to  the 
point.     WiU  you  let  me  have  the  money?    I  know  you  can." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not  the  power." 

"Poh!  this  is  a  mere  idle  excuse,  and  won't  pass  with  me. 
Say  you  wan%  and  then  I'll  believe  you." 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  inclination  on  my  part,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
All  I  ever  possessed  I  owe  to  your  good  fiither.  My  poor  services 
have  been  far  overpaid  by  him.  Therefore  you  have  been  welcome 
— heartily  welcome — to  all  my  savings.  If  I  had  aught  left  you 
should  Iiave  it  for  the  asking,  though  I  deeply  regret  to  see 
money  so  misapplied.  But  I  have  nothing^-Uterally  and  truly 
nothing." 

^^  Zounds !  you  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  really  the  case.  Bow 
Bells?"  cried  the  young  man,  looking  fixedly  at  mm. 

"  Alas !  sir,  it  is  too  true.  But  in  telling  you  this,  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  any  reproach.  I  am  compelled  to  state  the 
fact  in  order  to  prove  my  inability  to  help  you.    But  oh!  Mr. 
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Tra4eB0«nt,«  ginre  ear,  I  beseeck  jxm^  to  th#  counsdB  of  an  old 
man  who  loves  you  dearly  as  a  son,  and  would  make  anj  SBcri- 
fioe  for  you.  1  on  are  blessed  wkk  one  o£  die  best  and  kindest 
of  fathers.  Pause  in  your  fittal  career.  Do  not  bring  shame  and 
sorrow  upon  him— do  not— do  notl** 

^^Did  I  not  kdow  you  mean  well,  I  should  be  verT-angiy  with 
you,  Mr.  Crutchet,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  haughtily.  ^^  But  in  can* 
BJderatton  of  your  motives,  L  for^ve  you.  No  more  sermoninng, 
however.    I  haven't  patience  for  itT 

^^I  teust  you  will  never  wnng  jtmt  fiifther's  heart  as  you  do 
mine^  sir/'  groaned  the  old  man.. 

^^  Why,  what  the  deuce  would  you  hsj/e  me  do,  you  stupid  old 
Bow  Bells?  I  can't  stop  now,  if  I  would.  I  must  pay  my  debts, 
I  suDDoae.    How  mock  do  I  owe. you?" 

^^  ISever  mind  me,  sir — ^nevei  mind  me." 

^^  Well,  you  can  wait^  certainly.  But  the  others  won't;  So  die 
rhino  must  be  had  scmouehow.  Har^e,  Bow  Bdls!  will  you 
borrow  the  money  £or  me  from  Sfaadraeh,  of  die  Old  Jewry?" 

^'  What  I  I  ffo  near  the  old  Israelitish  money4ender«— not  for  the 
world,  sir  I  No,  Mr.  Tradescant,  there's  only  one  course  open  to 
you,  and  that's  the  atrai^tforward  one.  Cormm  your  errors  to  your 
&ther — ^fuUy,  freely.  'TwilL  be  a  great  pang  to  hu%  but  he  will 
foigive  you — ^I  am  sure  he  wilL" 

<<  I  donf t  know  that,  Crutchet^  My  dad  can  be  v^  obduntb 
if  he  pleases.  Wh^i  I  last  applied  to  him  he  was  in  a  towering 
passion,  and  swore  he  would  never  help  me  again*  And  then,  to 
mend  matters^  Captain  Chatteris  is  ham  up  too,  and  means  to  ask 
fiar  aid  to-day." 

<<Lord  bless  us !  and  the  captain  has  had  his  debte  paid  twice 
already  I  What  will  the  world  come  to  I  We  shall  all  be  brought 
to  rack  and  ruin  by  these  younff  spendthrift.'' 

^  Not  so  bad  as  that.  Bow  B^^' rejoined  Tradescant,  laughing. 
^<  Make  yourself  easjy  about  me.    I  shall  soon  be  all  uAi.    Tve 

fot  a  rich  wife  in  view.  Who  do  you  think  she  is?  xou  know 
er — or,  at  least,  you  know  h^  fieith^." 

"Nay,  I  can't  guess,  sir.  But  I  entirely  apnrove  your  resec- 
tion.. 'Tit  the  best  thine  jrcm  can  do.  But  wno  ma^  the  young 
lady  be,  for  I  presume  she  is  young?  " 

"  Young  and  handsome,  How  Bdls.  She  haa  only  one  draw- 
back, namely,  a  vulgar  dd  dadr-but  to  make  amoids  for  his 
vulgarity,  he  is  astoun^gly  rich.  Do  you  know  old  Walwoid:iy 
the  hosier,  of  St.  Mary-axe?" 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Walworth's  daughter  you  have  fallen  in  love  witii, 
sb?    Oh  I  she'll  do— she'U  do." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  think  she  will  do.  Bow  Belk  I  abominate  Ae 
notion  of  matrimony,  but  apparently  there's  no  avoiding  it.  Tve 
often  seen  Alice  Walworth  before,  and  thought  her  a  fine  girl,  but 
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iha  idea.  o£  marrying  bar  neyer  entered  my  head  till  last  niglit; 
i^aea  I  met  hec  at  GuildhalL  I  don't  think  it  would,  have  oo» 
enzxed  to  me  then  had  I  not  been  piqued." 

^  Wdl,  sir,  you  can't  do  better,  tnafs  all  I  can  say;  and  I'm 
of  opinion  the  match  will  be  agreeable  to  Sir  Grresham.  But  whait 
about  the  young  lady,  sir  ?    Is  she  fayonmbly  inclined  towards  you  ?" 

^^  She  haamore  than  half  consented.  Bow  Bells.  You  shaU  hear 
how  the  thing  was  managed.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  adventures  to 
the  Walwoi&.  A  young  fellow,  who  pretends  to  be  a  nephew  of 
my  father,  suddenly  turned  up^  and  during  the  procession  on  the 
Thames  to  Westminster,  manwed  to  rescue.  Alice  Walworth  and 
her  mothec  from  drowning — their  boat  having  been  upset  in  the 
Thames^  Such  a  daring  feat  was  enough  to  give  him  a  wonderful 
interest  in  axomantic  girl's  eyes,  and  I  must  do  the  young  fellow 
tiis  justice  to  say  he  is  by  no  means  ill-looking.  HalHted  as  he 
was  last  night  in  one  of  my  best  niits-— confound  his  impudence 
in  taking  it  I — ^he  cut  rather  a  fine  figure,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
had  began  to  make  an  impression  upon  Alice's  somewhat  susceptible 
breast        " 

^  Indeed,,  sir,"  interrupted  Crutchetr— ^^  that  doesn't  augur  well 
for  ydu." 

'^  Wait  a  moment  and  you  shall  hear.  Enraged  at  the  as- 
saranoe  of  this  pretender^  I  had  some  words  with  him  near  the 
xefxeshment-room,  and,  on  quitting  him,  was  determined  to  thwart 
his  love  projects*.  At  that  time  Alice  was  dancing  with  a.fuend 
of  mine,  Mr*  Wilkes,  so  I  immediately  went  and  engaged 
her  fi>r  the  next  dance,'and  the  moment  she  was  surrendered  to  me 
by  Wilkes,.  X  laid  desperate  siege  to  her,  vowing  I  had  long  adored 
her,  and  acted  my  part  so  briskly  that  I  soon  found  I  was  getting 
ah^d  of  my  cousin.  However,  not  to  ^ve  him  a  chance,  I  re- 
solved Alke  diould  not  dance  with  hmi  again,  and  by  good 
manf^ment  contrived  to  keep  her  out  of  his  way  during  the  rest 
of  the  evenii^ — ^msJdng  the  most  of  my  time  all  the  while* 
He  could  not  learn  that  Alice  was  dancing  with  me,  as  I  had 
cautioiwd  Wilkes  on  that  head.  Time  flew  by — so  quickly 
that  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  Ahce  recollected 
that  she  ought  to  look  out  for  papa  and  mamma — and  as  I  now  felt 
pretty  secure,  I  had  no  objection  to  her  doing,  so.  Accordingly,  we 
went  in  search  of  them,  when  who  should  we  stumble  on  but 
Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  quite  started  at  the  sight  of  Miss  Walworth, 
and  told  her  her  distracted  parents  had  been  looking  tot  her 
everywhere^  and  had  just  gone  home  in  despair.  ^They  couldn't 
have  used  their  eyes  to  much  purpose,'  I  said,  ^or  they  must 
have  seen  her,  for  she  has  been  dancing  with  me  the  whole 
evening.'  *0h!  that's  it  I'  cried  Sir  Felix,  with  a  knowing 
smile.  'However,  Miss  Walworth  must  go  home  directly.'  '  rfl 
take  her  at  once,'  1  said.     *Noy  that  won't  do,'  he  replied* 
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*ni  take  her  in  my  chariot— but  you  may  ffo  with  us  if  you  like, 
to  explain  matters/  This  being  settled,  the  good-natured  ald^ 
man  drove  us  to  St.  Mary-axe,  and  you  may  imagine  the 
scene  that  ensued  when  Alice  was  delivered  to  her  disconsolate 
parents — ^ha !  ha !  ha !  **  And  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  pillow 
to  indulge  his  laughter  unrestrained. 

^^  And  was  Mr.  Walworth  quite  satbfied  with  the  explanation, 
sir?''  inquired  Crutchet. 

^  He  was  too  glad  to  have  his  daughter  back  again  to  ask  any 
questions.  As  to  Mrs.  Walworth,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  I  must 
say  is  the  most  obliging  person  in  existence,  soon  set  matters  right 
with  her.  He  told  her  I  was  quite  smitten  by  Alice's  charms, 
and  insinuating  that  I  meant  to  propose  in  form,  appointed  a 
meeting  in  the  City  Mall  at  half-past  four  o'clock  to-day." 

"I  hope  you  wonH  disappoint  them,  sir.  Ah,  if  you  could 
but  comprehend  how  much  more  respectable — ^how  much  hap- 
pier you  would  be  as  a  decorous  domestic  character  than  as  a  jaded 
votary  of  pleasure,  thinking  only  of  carding,  dicing,  racing,  cock- 
fighting,  operas,  festinos,  masquerades,  and  ballet-dancers,  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment.  It  was  once  my  cherished  hope  that 
you  would  take  the  management  of  the  concern  down  stairs '* 

"What!  I  become  a  draper!  Never,  Bow  Bells,  never!  I 
would  as  soon  turn  hosier  like  my  respected  father-in-law — that  is 
to  be — old  Walworth.  But,  talking  of  the  shop,  Crutchet,  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  you  are  likely  to  have  a  new  master,  in  the  person 
of  the  younff  gentleman  who  pretends  to  be  my  cousin,  and  calls 
himself  Herbert  Lorimer.  My  dad  declared  yesterday,  before  a 
large  assemblage,  that  he  meant  to  place  him  in  the  establishment" 

"  Lord  bless  us !  this  is  startling  news  indeed ! " 

"  But  it  mustn't  be.  Bow  Bells.  Make  it  your  business  to  dis- 
suade Sir  Gresham  from  so  foolish  a  step.     He'll  listen  to  you." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  couldn't  venture  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  my 
master's.  No  doubt  he  has  excellent  reasons  tot  tnis  determina- 
tion.   Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer " 

"  —  shan't  have  a  share  in  the  concern,  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
Pd  sooner  take  the  place  myself." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  something  like,  sir.-  There  I  would  support 
you,"  cried  Crutchet,  brightening  up. 

"  Nay,  I  was  but  jesting.  Business  would  never  suit  me,  Bow 
Bells;  rm  not  made  for  it.  No,  I  must  amuse  myself.  I  can't 
lead  a  dull,  humdrum,  plodding  life.  I  have  no  interest  in  City 
affitirs  and  City  folk  like  Sir  Gresham.  I  must  mix  with  the  beau- 
monde,  haunt  the  coffee-houses  and  the  theatres,  excite  myself 
with  a  race,  or  at  the  cock-pit,  or  the  groom-porter^s,  or  seek  an 
adventure  at  Ranelagh  or  the  masquerades.  I  should  have  found 
the  ball  at  Guildhall  horridly  tame  kst  night  but  for  my  love  affair 
with  Alice  Walworth— ha !  ha ! " 
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*^  Ah,  mif  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  your  settling  down  into  a 
steady  character/'  sighed  Crutchet  ^^  If  you  have  no  further 
commands  for  me,  I*U  take  my  leave." 

^SUy,  Bow  Bells,  I  haven't  hdf  done  with  yon  yet.    I  can't 

r»t  a  wife  unless  I  have  money,  and  I  can't  become  steady  unless 
have  a  wife." 

^Then  follow  the  advice  which  I  ventured  to  give  you  at  first, 
and  apply  to  Sir  Gresham." 
^^  Have  you  seen  my  father,  Cratohet?  " 
^^No,  sir,  he  hasn't  sent  for  me.    Bat  he  is  sure  to  do  so  before 
o^oes  to  the  Mansicm  House." 
'.  tell  you  what  Fll  do,  Bow  Bells — ^Tll  get  my  mother  to  break 
the  matter  to  him.    Push  that  table  towaras  me;  it  has  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  upon  it.    I'll  write  her  a  few  lines."    And  as  Crutchet 
complied,  he  set  to  work,  and  the  note  being  written,  he  rang 
a  handbell  which  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  summons  was 
immediately  answered  hj  liplady.     ^^  Take  this  to  her  lady- 
ship, Tip,"  he  added,  giving  him  the  note.    As  soon  as  the  valet 
was  gone,  he  continu^,  ^^  I  hope  this  will  do  the  trick,  Bow 
Bells;  but  if  it  fails,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Shadrach." 

'^  I  hope  it  will  never  come  to  that  I"  exclaimed  Crutchet,  with 
a  shudder. 

in. 

TWO  V0TB8. 

While  the  interview  detailed  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
place,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  breakfasting  in  a  lower  room  with  the 
Lady  Mayoress.  His  lordship  was  wrapped  in  a  magnificent  bro 
cade  dressing-gown,  and  looked  little  the  worse  for  the  fatigue  he 
had  gone  through  on  the  preceding  day.  Neither  did  his  appe- 
tite seem  impaired,  for  he  had  consumed  the  best  part  of  a  broiled 
fowl,  and  was  helping  himself  to  some  potted  meat,  when  his  two 
elder  daughters  entered  the  room. 

^  Good  morning  to  you  both,  my  dears,"  he  said,  as  they  each 
kissed  his  dieek.  ^  Delighted  to  see  you.  But  how  is  it  you 
are  out  so  early?" 

"  We  came  early  in  order  to  see  you  before  you  go  to  the 
Mansion  House,  papa,"  said  Lady  Dawes.  ^^  We  have  something 
to  «ayto  you." 

^^  Well,  sit  down  and  take  some  chocolate." 

Sir  Gresham  soon  pereeived,  from  the  looks  and  whispers  ex- 
changed between  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  her  daughters,  that  an 
attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  him.  Nor  was  it  long  in  coming. 
The  hsidj  Mayoress  opened  the  fire  thus : 

'^  In  spite  of  their  fiitigues  of  last  night,  dearest  Li^  and  dearest 
Chloris  nave  ventured  out,  in  order  to  tell  you,  Sir  Gresham, 
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how  dreadfully  shocked  they  are  by  what  occurred  at  Guildhall, 
when  that  pi^ul  old  wretch^  whom  you  pefreist  in  calling  your 
brother,  was  brought  before  his  majesty,** 

^^  IQbs,  popa^'/  intermpled  Lady.  Danres^  ^^I  really  couldn't  sleep 
£at  thinking'  of  it;  Bui:for  this-  disagreeable  ihciaent,  eyerything 
would  have  gone  off  most  charming^.  What  could  induce  you 
to  acknoiwleo^.  sueh  a  deature  a8^I  am:  told,  this  wretched  old 
man  is?" 

^^  It  is  perfectly  unaccountable^  V^^f^^  chimed  in  Mrs^  Chatteris, 
^'  and  wholly  inoonsittent  with  your  uaoal  good  sense  and  dis- 
crimination. Why,  you'll  make  yonrself  the  laughing-etock  of 
the  City." 

^^And  dien  to  complete  the  meaaore  of  his  folly,  yotir  papa 
murt  needs  send  the  old  wretch  here ! "  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress* 
^^  But  m  pack  him  about  his  business  pretty  quickly." 

^^  Hardly  so,  I  think,  my  dear/'  observed  the  Lord  Mayor,  con- 
tinuing his  breakfast  unconcernedly,  ^^-whea  you  learn  it  is  my 
pleasure  he  ^ould  stay." 

^  I  think  mamma  quite  ri^t,  I  must  own^"  remarked  Ladj 
Dawes;  '^and  certainly,  if  I  were  in  her  place,  I  wouldn't  submit 
to  such  an  intolerable  nuisanoe  as^ths  ola  nan  must  prove.  You 
can't  be  surprised  if  she  should  proceed  to  extremities  with  him." 

"Indeed  but  I  shall— very  much  surprised,"  rejoined  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

"  Surely,  papa,  you  won't  distress  us  all,  and  disgrace  the  family, 
by  bringmg  this  miserable  creature  among  us?"  cried  Mrs. 
dhattms»  "  I  would  never  have  believed  it.  of  you  I  Now,  do 
be  persuaded  by  me,"  she  added,  in.  a  coaxing  tone.  "  Let  me 
give  the  neoeesary  dire^iona  for  his  dismissal  to  Tomline." 

"  Hear  me,  Chloris^  By  this  time  all  the  City  knows  that  this 
unfortunate  man  is  my  brother,  and.  were  I  to  cast  him  off  as  you 
recommend,  di8gniQewQuld.nQt  only  attach  to  me,  but  to  you  alL" 

On  thi%  a  general  .sigh  waa  heaved:  by  the  ladies. 

"And  pray  what  do  you  pcopoee  doing  with  your  so-called 
nejdiew  and  meoe,  Sir  GbDesham?^  inqnired  the.  Lady  Mayoress, 
•glancing  at  her  daughteoii 

"My  niece  will  remain  here  for  the  present,"  he  returned; 
"  and  aa  to  my  nephew,  he  will  be  placed  in  the  ^op  to-day. 
Crutchet  will  take  charge  of  him,  and  if  the  young  man  goes 
on  well,  he  will  fill  the  position  Tradescant  ought  to  occujrjr." 

"  That  is  your  intenticm,  SirGteshauL?"  said  the  Lady  lidbiyoress, 
bitterly* 

"That  is  my  intention^  madam^"  he  repeated.  "  Obli^  me 
with  anotii^  cup  of  chooolate*.  K  you  would  have  allowed  your 
son  to  be  placed  under  Grutchet^s  care  it  wotild  havcbeen  all  the 
better  for  ninL" 

"  And  why-  should.  Tradescant  trouble  himself  about  business, 
Sir  Gresham?     With  his  prospects—-" 
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^^Ajy  ihere  it  is,^  cried  tbe  LordMayor,  sharply.  ^  It  is  owing 
to  your  perpetually  pxatkig  to  the  kd  ahont  ^his  pro^ieots/  aoid 
putting  ridiculous  notions  into  his  head,  that  he  has  become 'the 
idle  fop  he  is.  You  will  be  raymwiMe,  madam,  for  any  ill  ttfaat 
may  befal  him.** 

^^  La !  Sir  Qrediam,  you  quite  foahten  ne,**  she  exdaimed. 

At  this  moment  Tomline  enterea  ^e  room  with  a  note,  which 
he  presented  to  Mrs.  Chatteris  on  a  silver  plate. 

^'  From  the  captain^  madam,**  he  said.  ^  He  wirfied  it  to  be  de- 
livered to  you  immediately.'* 

^From  my  husband !  '*  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  billet.  ^  What 
can  he  want  r    Pray  excuse  me,  p^pa.** 

Opening  the  letter,  she  read  as  follows: 

<<  Dearbst  C^LOBia^-— I  must  have  1000/.  to-day— to  discharge 
a  debt  of  honour.  Wheedle  your  papa  out  of  the  money.  Ex^ 
all  your  arts,  for  if  you  fail  I  am  done  for.  I  have  just  been  to 
your  room,  but  find  you  are  gone  to  Cheapside  in  your  chair. 
Mind,  nothing  less  than  a  thousand  will  do,  audi  must  have.it  to- 
day. ^^  Your  perplexed 

«TOM.* 

^  What'sthe  matter,  my  dear  child?**  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
'^You  seem  a^tated.  Take  some  eau-de-luee,*'  handing  her  a 
flacon.     "  No  bad  news,  I  hope?** 

^'Not  very  good,*'  replied  Mrs.  Chatteris,  with  an  hysterioal 
sob.  ^^ Dearest,  dearest  papal"  ehe  exclaimed,  rushing  towards 
Sir  Gresham,  ^^  I'm  sure  you  will  save  him." 

"Save  him!  Save  whom?"  cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  staring  at  her. 

"My  husband — your  son-in-law — Tom  Chatteris.  Save  him 
from  ruin — ^utter  rum ! " 

"  Whew !  Is  it  come  to  this?**  cried  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Why, 
I  paid  his  debts  only  a  few  months  a^o,  and  he  then  solemnly  pro- 
tested he  would  never  get  into  the  like  scrape  again." 

"  But  this  is  a  debt  of  honour,  papa !  ** 

**  So  much  the  worse.  These  so-called  debts  of  honour  are  the 
most  dishonourable  debts  a  man  can  incur.  An  honest  creditor  is 
put  off  without  hesitation,  but  a  knavish  Mmester  must  be  paid, 
because,  forsooth,  his  is  a  debt  of  honour.  What  dees  your  husband 
want,  madam?" 

"I'm  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,  papa.  He'll  never  trouble  you 
a^ain.  HeVon't,  indeed  I  He  wants— that  is,  he.kopes.you*ll  let 
him  have — a  thousand  poimds." 

"  A  thousand  devils !  *'  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  .  "He  shan*t 
have  it." 

^  Oh,  don't  say  so,  deaiest  napa  I  You  wwnldn't  lae.  us  ruined, 
join  your  entreaties  to  mine,  dearest  mamma ! " 
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"  It  will  be  in  vainj**  rejoined  Sir  Gresham.  *'  I  won't  listen  to 
either  of  you.  Captain  Chatteris  deserves  to  pay  for  his  folly,  and 
he  shall  pa^  for  it.^ 

Here  Tiplady  entered  the  room,  and  presented  a  note  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress. 

"  From  my  master,  your  ladyship,"  said  the  valet. 

"  Oh,  lud !  my  heart  misgives  me  I ''  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
takine  the  letter. 

"  Why  does  your  master  write,  puppy? — why  not  come  here,  if 
he  has  anything  to  say?**  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  His  honour  is  not  yet  up,  my  lord/'  replied  Tiplady.  **  He 
wrote  the  note  in  bed,  and  denred  it  might  be  given  instantly  to 
her  ladyship."     And,  with  an  affected  bow,  he  withdrew. 

"Til  warrant  it's  to  the  same  tune  as  t'other,"  muttered  Sir 
Gresham,  noticing  his  wife's  changing  countenance  as  she  perused 
the  billet. 

It  was  to  this  effect: 

^*  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  mother,  you  will  save  me  from 
dishonour  and  despair.  I  have  been  frightfully  unlucky  of  late, 
and  have  lost  more  than  I  dare  confess;  out  help  me  out  of  my 
present  scrape,  and  I  will  abjure  cards  and  dice  in  future.  I  will, 
upon  my  soul.  Coax  my  father  out  of  5000/.  It's  not  all  I 
want,  but  it  will  help  me  through  the  day.  If  you  find  him  amiably 
disposed,  ask  for  10,000/.  I  depend  upon  your  getting  the  first- 
mentioned  sum.  Crutchet  is  now  with  me.  He  won't  let  me 
have  a  farthing  more.  Tom  Chatteris  is  desperately  hard  up,  and 
means  to  ask  for  money  to-day,  so  it  will  be  well  to  be  beforehand 
with  him. 

^^  Your  affectionate  Son, 

^Tbadescant." 

"  What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the  Lord  Mayor.  **  Nothing 
wroM,  I  hope?" 

"Oh  no — nothing  wrong,"  she  replied;  "that  is — there's  no 
use  concealing  it — the  fact  is,  Tradescant  wants  money.  Sir 
Gresham." 

"  I  knew  that  was  the  burthen  of  his  song,"  he  replied. 
"Nothing  less  urgent  would  have  caused  him  to  write." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  grant  his  re- 
quest?" 

"  Hum  I    I  can't  say.     How  much  does  he  want?  " 

"  Well,  Sir  Gresham,  he  has  been  rather  imprudent — ^but  young 
men,  you  know,  will  be  young  men — he  wants — ^but  pray  don't 
look  so  cross,  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you." 

"  Give  me  the  letter,  and  let  me  see?" 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that     Since  it  ^lust  out,  he  wants  ten — that 
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18,  five  thonsand  poundB — and  I  hope  you'll  let  him  have  it,  Sir 
Gresham/' 

^^  Five  thousand  pounds !— -why,  it's  a  fortune ! "  cried  the  Lord 
Mayor,  starting  to  his  feet.  ^  Eu>w  can  he  have  squandered  away 
such  a  sum?  He  has  been  gaming — betting,  dicing — ^but  I'U 
know  the  truth." 

^^  I  won't  attempt  to  defend  him,  Sir  Gresham.  Overlook  his 
faults  this  once.    He  won't  err  again." 

^^  I  have  overlooked  his  faults  too  often,  madam,"  rejoined  the 
Lord  Mayor,  sternly.  ^^  But  a  stop  must  now  be  put  to  his  folly 
and  extravagance.    Tou  are  to  blaime  for  it." 

^  Oh !  bl^e  me  as  much  as  you  please,  Sir  Gresham.  I  will 
bear  all  your  reproaches  without  a  murmur — ^but  do  let  Trades- 
cant  have  the  money.    Fll  answer  for  hb  good  conduct  in  future." 

^^And  don't  forget  |)oor  dear  Tom,  papa?"  implored  Mrs. 
Chatteris.     "  He'll  oe  ruined  if  you  don't  help  him." 

^^  /  shall  be  ruined  if  I  have  to  answer  such  demands  as  these 
upon  me ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Why,  you  ask  me  for 
six  thousand  pounds  as  if  it  was  nothing.  I  can't  do  it,  and 
won't.  If  these  spendthrifts  will  ^o  hea^ong  to  ruin,  I  can't 
help  it.  They  must  reap  the  fruit  of  their  folly,  and  go  to 
gaol." 

"What!  the  Lord  Mayor's  son  and  son-in4aw  go  to  gaol  I" 
exclaimed  the  Lady  Mayoress,  lifting  up  her  hands.  "  You  can't 
be  serious,  Sir  Grewiam." 

"  Zounds  I  this  is  enough  to  make  me  serious,"  he  replied.    "  A 

rleasant  commencement  uus  to  mj^  mayoralty,  truly !  Just  when 
want  to  setde  my  spirits  and  set  into  a  proper  firame  of  mind  for 
business,  I  must  be  ruffled  in  tms  manner.  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  to  do.  madam?  TU  tell  you.  First  of  all,  Tm  going  to  the 
Mansion  House,  where  I  shall  be  engaged  till  twelve  in  giving 
audiences  to  I  know  not  how  many  applications.  Then  I  shall 
enter  the  justice-room,  and  shan't  leave  it  till  four  o'clock.  Then 
I  dine  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  This  is  what  I  have  to  do 
to-day,  madam.    I  can't  do  it  unless  my  mind  is  tranquil." 

^^Then  pray  tranquillise  your  mind,  and  tranquiUise  ours  at 
the  same  time.  Sir  Grec^m  I "  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

^^  That  is  easHj  said,  madam.  But  not  so  easily  done.  Large 
as  are  the  sums  you  ask  for,  I  would  pay  them  without  hesitation 
if  I  felt  the  slightest  security  that  they  would  be  the  last  required. 
But  1  have  no  such  belief.  On  the  contrary,  were  I  to  accede  to 
this  request,  it  would  be  followed  by  yet  heavier  demands.  All 
Captain  Chatteris's  promises  of  amendment  have  been  broken." 

"  But  indeed,  papa,  he  will  reform,"  cried  Mrs.  Chatteris. 

'^  And  Tradescant  is  just  as  little  to  be  relied  on." 

«  You  can't  tell  that,  Sir  Gresham,",  cried  the  Lady  Mayoress 
**  At  least,  give  him  a  trial." 
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'*^I  ham  tried  him,  and  faondTiim  wnnriig,  Ibe -thing  Tmurt 
come  to  a  stop.    As  well  now,  as  later/' 

^^Oh  dear,  SirGreshamP  exchdmed  ^ihe  Lady  Ma^ovees,  ap- 
plying her  'handkerchkf  to  her  ^qres.  *^^How  contcamotoiyyea 
ore !    You  are  libend  to  all  the^world  eoocept  your  own  fiMnily.** 

^^  My  poor  dear  Tom  will  be  ruined — and  then  ^at  will  !»• 
xseme  of  meP  "  cried  Mrs.  Chatteris,  sobbing  like  her  modier. 

^*  Well,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,''  said  the  liord  Mayor. 
^Tou'll  drive  me  distimoted.  I'll  so  to  Tradesoant  at  o»ce,  and 
giTe  him  a  little  of  my  mind."    And  he  dashed  ^oot  of  the  room. 


IV. 

Br  WSICH  PBOE  niZINDS  TftAmsnAWT. 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  -room  in  the  upper  pi^  of  the 
house,  formerly  used  as  a  nursery,  Millicent  and  Jrme  were  seated 
at  breakfast,  talking  over  the  various  occurrences  of  the  ball  on 
the  previous  night,  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  Herbert 
entered  the  room,  habited  in  the  plain  attire  in  wmcm  he  first  ap- 
peared before  his  uncle. 

^<  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  cousin  Millicent,"  he 
said,  saluting  her  and  his  sister.  ^  I  feared  you  might  sufier — as  I 
confess  I  do — firom  last  night^s  ^ssipation.  But  it  was  a  ma^niifi- 
cent  sight,  and  we  must  lul  rejoice  we  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing it." 

"Timeed  it  wasl"  exclaimed  Prue;  ^and  only  think  of  Milly 
being  so  much  noticed  by  their  majesties !" 

"The  king  was,  indeed,  very  ffradous,"  replied  Mjlly,  **and 
gave  me  some  advice  bywhich  I  wiall  strive  to  profit.  And  the 
queen  was  charming.  'What  a  delightful  smile  she  has !  But  we 
saw  veiy  little  of  you,  Herbert.  *  ought  to  scold  you  fiwr  not 
asking  me  to  dance;  but  I  suppose  you  found  so  many  agreeable 
partners  that  you  never  thought  of  me." 

**  He  is  dreadfully  nngallant,  I  must  say;"  observed  Prue;  ^'Init 
I  trust  he  has  some  good,  excuse  to  make  for  his  conduct." 

"  I  had  but  onepartncr,  and  she  was  lost  in  w  very  extraorffinary 
manner,"  replied  Herbert. 

And  he  proceeded  to  recount  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Alice  Walworth. 

"Mercy  on  us! — ^how  strange!  'What  can  have  happened  to 
her?"  exclaimed  Millicent.  "  Have  you  made  any  inquiiieB  this 
morning?" 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied.  ^IBut  I  want  to  speak  to  70U  on 
another  subject,  Milly.  I  hope  you  believe  how  grateful  Prue 
and  myself  feel  for  my  good  uncle's  and  your  kindness  to  us. 
So  deeply  senrible  am  I  of  it,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  notice  certain 
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very  gaQing  lemaric^  made  to  me  at  the  bail*^  mght  bj  your 
brother,^  a£d  I  .ttust  the  altercaikm  Ta$y  pfoc^  no  fwrther. 
Mj  Doskion  beib,  howerer,  might  he  aubde  bo  painfu],  tliat  I 
coula  not  remain—** 

"  I  trust  this  may  not  be  so,  Herbert,"*  interrupted  Milly.  *^  It 
would  distress  pjipa  yery  much,  and  me  too,  if  you  and  Prue  were 
to  leave  us.  ^  Xou  ^ustn't  mind  what  ,Trade8C4nt  says.  He  is 
very  hasty,  but  has  a  good  heart."      '  '    ' 

"I'm  very  glad  fi)'^hear.yo<i  isay  so,  -MiHy,**  he  rejoined,  "for 
then  I  shdl*  have.. some  hopes  of  succeeding  in  a  scheme  I  have 
formed.  I  will  venture  io  speak  to  you^'  because.!  know  jou  must 
enterta^  the  Ame^fe^ngs  as  myself  in. the  .matter,  and  wil}  be 
able  to  advise^me.  If  I  pain  ybu^  therefore,  in  in^hat  I  am  khout 
to  say,  ior^ve^one,  and  attribute  it-  to.  the  li^ht  motive.  Your 
brother  is  m  a  very  perilous  position.'*        "*.'-•. 

"You  alarm'  me  very  ^Ainch^  Herbert,".  replaedH]Dy,,locd[ing 
anxiously  and  inquirin^y.  at  him. 

"I  trust  you  are  mistaken,'brothef,"  said  Prue,  who  had  become 
deathly  pale.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  Tradescant-s  ^peril?.  Re- 
lieve our  fin^e^,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  I  grieve  to  say  he  has^ot  into  the  hands  of  harpers,"  ■  repliifl 
her  brother,  "  atiq  can  dofy  be  saved  from  certain  rrnn  by  prompt 
and  direct  aitet&cenoe."       , 

■  ^^Then  ^Vjdbn't'yoaint^rfete  promptly  and  direedy?"  <med 
his  nster.  -"If  the  persons  into  whose -h^i^ds  he  has  got  are  really 
sharpers  and  cheats,  why  don't  you  expose  them?  /would  do  so, 
were  I  you." 

^  Upon^  my  word,  yiou.  display  a  vast  deal  of  spirit,  Prue^"  replied 
Herbert,*  <^  and  l^adescant  has  iSDnnd  a  warm  advocate  in  you." 
'  ^  I  have  moi^  faitb^in  him  than  you  aopear  to  have,  she  re- 
plied,! slightly  blobbing.  "X  can^  never  believetbat  one  endowed 
with  such  iio^  qualities  jas  my  cdusin,  xanbe  so  weak  and  «npriii- 
cipled  as  you  tepreserttJiim.  He  may  be  a  vietim  io  the  resistless 
passion  of  gaming,  but  ere  lon^  I*  am  p«:sttaded,.he  will  recover 
nis  judgment,  and  become  ashamed  <:(f:h»  follies." 

"I  wish  Touebttld. accomplish 'his  reform,  Prue,"  observed 
MlRy.  '"Xhatwould^be  doing. him,  and*  allcf  us,. incalculable 
seirviceJ'  '*ij'  f 

"I-wiil^a^jy  bestv  if  I  have  the  opportunity,"  rejoined  Prue, 
blushing..  .  ::     .  ^  ;  ;...,— 

"Before  you  proceed  further,  Herbert,"  said  \Hilly,  ^^I  would 
reoomtaend^Ou  to  take  counsel  x>f  papa's  manager,  fili^  Crutchet. 
He  knows  'Bntdescanfs  affairs  better  than  i^ny  one  dse,  and  will 
be  able  to  advise  you.  '  You  will  find<him  in  the  counting-hotrse.'^ 

"  L  will  ffy  to  hiih  at  once,"  repBed  Herbert.   :    '     - 

And  he  left  ihp  room.  ' 

"  Oh^  icily ! "  exclaimed  Pruc^  as  they  were  left  abne  together, 

VOU  LI.  2  I 
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^  this  is  ii  Sfta  state  Uf  ihmg;s.  Bat  I  do  sott  <k8^ 
tefbxisl    feJkggs  its  dceomilishiBeiit  may  be  veieikred^  for  xns." 
<    ^  Jf  Vcm'  should  adOMplisb  it,  you'll  desoore-^I  iv^onH  Sfty  wheit,*' 
tejoined  Milly. 

■   v.     ■ 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  TBE  L0B2)  OCAtOlL  AKD  HIS  SON. 

"PnOoaiEhm^  i6  Itfa  f^n's  room,  the  Lord  Ma^r  i3sanm  opka  the 
door  tdibout  ftUowhu^  Tipladj  to  nmoamm  him.  Omiefiet  fne 
tfdll'  there,  sad!  itnnmaately  arose  6ii  Sir  Ghresham's  appiarabK)e. 

^Good  moitttagy  sir,"  cried  Tradetoai^  Ibron^  a  ki^h.  ^I 
didii^t  exfject  tMs  eatly  Tisifi^  or  I  would' hfetve  been  jwopared  for 

Jrou.  Ten  thousaiiid  pardons.  Letinexdll  Hp^  aadTU  oe  ready 
or  you  in  a  twinkling." 

And,  wMh6ult  wadtiri^  foff  hi^  faihei^s  eensestti  he  rlmg  the  bell 
violently,  and  the  summons  being  nrislaiitly  ^answeied  by  the  Takt, 
he  ordered  hiin  tvdriaw  the  sci^sen  befe^  the  bisd*  and,  springing 
•out  as  eooii'M'  th»  -vrds  done,  pfoeaMed  wi&  TiplnUy's  aid  to 
attire  himself  with  all  possible  daspatoh.  MeanmiUd,  the  Loid 
Mayor,'  who  eoold  soareely  ^nlrol  his  aalgd*,. centiiMied  to  pace 
■to  and  k6  within' the  room,  boaaaiosillykiScin^  eottie-ekatnietiiMi 
out  of  the  way,  and  casting  an  angry,  gkaioe  M  OvutdKlf,  who 
'lo6ke<I  boieeofamgiy  mt^  Imbi.  At  length,  h^tvtiig  competed  his 
tdilette,  l^radeacanl^  stepped  ^m  behind  the  8eteeb,tina  tried  to 
put  od  an  eafy  afiu 

"  Once  more,  good  morning,  respected  sir,"  he  said. 

^LeaTetbe.roaaa,)>uppy,^  said  th^  Lord  Mayot  to  Tipladj.  And 
as  doonr  as  the  valet  was  goney  aad  the  dooir  olos^fl,  be  cbntiBted: 

^^¥o\iinait<  have  plenty  of  effirontdry  to  be  able  to  look  fee  in 
the  fiioe,  airrahy  after 'what  I  have  itUM;  heard  ttbtayxmr  mother. 
Sotyon  have  been  gambhag,  ^?  Haikye)  Ihradesdamt,  if  there  is 
one  fashiottable  vice  that  I  «bhor  and  dread  mM^  tiian  anoliher,  it 
is  oamin^.  And  ihat-  a  som  of  mine  riK>uldbe»fihv?e  to  sueh  a 
vi^  passion,  giVM  me  inexpre^nUe  pain*'' 

^*  But,  Sir  Ore^aniy  yow'  son  has  juat  ptomised  me-**-—" ' 

M  JOon't  taUc  tO'iae  about  his  promisee^ 'Outchet  A'ganpieate/s 
promises  are  never  to  be  relied  on.  All  sense  of  honour,  all  right 
AMfing  is  ket,  i^ben  oiice  that  &tal  paM(*i  has  taketk  posbesiaen  bf  th^ 
breast.  There  is  but  one  way  of  curing  him,  and  that  I  ahdl  ndt 
hesitate  to  ado^." 

^'Ani  jpMy  wfaa*  majT that  bey  ^F"  ioq^nred  Taadeeeant. 

^^Jj/mymg  yon  to  get  oiit  of  youT'difficnuties  aa^yeU  oaA. 

^^  Buiy  *airy  eeniider/  A«te  ^arb  debts  of  honour." 

<<  The  very  last  dehta  I  ih^yU  be  iMlined  io  wf.  Pebtft  of 
honour !  And  to  whom  are  they  incurred  ?-r-a  ptes  df  ohMtf  and 
tbarpers.    Possttflyy  they  may  be  titbd  oheata  and  shil^rpitoA,  bat 
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Ditjp.aife  Jimt  :m  :gaM  JogiMaVilfaitefbflomrfitetktti.    Va  pay 
none  of  them.'* 
.  ^^Wluii>  m9f. twaali^.  joujamm  ane-  foifeit  mj  ipqntaon  m  so- 

^^Tou  deserve  to  forfeit  it'. feryoot.'iOiftdidoUB  ecnduot^  B«t 
|POu  ih^iild^lMv^t.tlnmfat.of  dui  httam.  You  boire  fonetoofar, 
'tic.    I  Imov  joirwaim'ltQ^  ^ ai^jeMmeLI  gave yo*    '  ■  '* 

^^  On  mj  soul,  sir^  you  wrong  me.    I  see  my  fault,  and  will 

>^  I  won't'  trust  jjrtui,  TtacUsoUit*  Ymi  aM  a  gamesters '  Such  a 
one  is  no  longer  ms  own  master^^  but  is  slave  to  an  eVil'spirk  who 
Jtvannisesfover  kijmiinexoraUjr*  Bull'U  tij  to  exoroise'tlie  demon. 
:lbou  hlive  gfit  a  phguMipot  upon  you^  mi.  actual  eatitepy'  alone 
will  cure  it.  You  may  wince  during  the  operation,  but  if  tlfVoiM 
e&otuali  iti  srattemnotj' 

^< Why,  siiv Isball have  nelJiing  fer  it  but ithe toImI.  X miust 
^ide  out  .tO'.fiounslorw  and  Birahiit  and  lake  ia  pauses  flvd/thai 
jfoumBif  hanr^.lbe  saditfaofioci  of  committing  me  toKewvate,  tr^ 
tag  me  aii  the  Old  BajJe^r^aaid  oonsigning  Bie>to''Ja€k  KetciL 
Sbw  weU  it'  will  vead  Jb  the  tteorspapeis:  'T%e  Iioid  Mayor's 
only  son  was'tiiniad  off  yesteidoy  at  Tyhinn,  a&d  nnde  a  very 
£oe  ending:^  .  . 

^^You  won't  drive  him  to  sueh  .ddoe.^eidtvemitiei^'suielyj  Sir 
Chweham?*' 'put  HI  Cmtctot 

^^He!  may  be' Ranged  fi>r  au^t  I  OMFe,!'  rgoiiied  the  Lord 
Mayeir.'  ^Harhye^  Gmtohet^  J  Jcnew  your  -^i^ealatess  for  this 
jouBg  eeaoograee.  I  forbid  yon  tD  lend  him  r  mcney-^pefemp- 
toril^fbrkd' jjwi." 

^  Wbeu  yoi^r  lordship  is  a.litdd  calmer,  perhape  youll  listen 
to  reason/'  said  T^adeseant.  ^^I  take  Mr.  Cnitcket  to  ^tness 
that  ^ust  iuB  y^'  jenterod'  the.  room  I  waa^ddseussmg  my  &iture 
plana>withhim.v  I  hftdnezprested  a  lively  cense  of  my  past^fisilies, 
ocd  a  firm  resolution  to  refbnn*  As  an  earnest  of  my  intentioni 
X.desgtiV'withytoor  pennifldkm^tormim:^.?'  •' 

^Yes^^my  lord,, to  xnarry!"^«ried Crutch^  .  ^^Anddtheyong 
lady  Mr.  Tradescant  lias  selected  iftosae  I  feel  certain' your  lordihip 
waH  approve."      . 
.   "Well,  who  is^sheP"  demanded'the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  Ihe  daughter  of  Mr.  Walworth,  the  .Jiosier,  of  St*  Mary-aace,^ 
fispUed  I!ra£8cant;  "ja  vety  obaEDliiig  yoaag  penon^  with  the 
additional  recommendation.cdr.  a  larip&foBtune.^'  > 

."I  belifivp  you  have  -more  rega^id  far  tkayonng  lady'»i£[)rtnne 
tium  ibr  heaself,  sir/'  received  theiliord  IMb^or.  ^^  But  what 
sudden  whim  is  this?  Why,  you  and  Tom  Chatteris  turned  aw«^ 
£kmq  thb  We^pcth^inrrojjrpreaenQe  Jast  night,  smd  ia9W'>you  teU 
iBe  you  intend  to  marry  Alice.  Like  all  the  yoong  ^eoxcombsM^f 
the  day,  you  dunk  you  have,  only  to  ask  to^be  aocepted." 
*.         2i2 
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^Fm  pratlnF'^^erttiiL  I shaa't  euooBiitw  a  tetaasl  on  Alice's ptiti'' 
rejoined  Tradescant.  *  -*       *'*  • 

<<  Yon-  fitnprise  me.  I  own  I  thought  she  favoured  your  ^urin 
Herbert,  as  was  not  unnatural  after  Uie  very  important  service  ke 
rendered  Iter  and  her  mother  yesterday.^ 

^^  Whatever  het  iee&igs  may 'have  been^tiHFatds  JieiWtat  the 
commencement  of  the  evaung,  sis^  they  were  changed  before  the 
clo8e.^'^'   /'.'•.  '-        .•.;•*/  •  :    .'  - 

^^  Well,  that  doesn't  say  much  for  her  constancy.  Such  a  vda- 
tile  c^tura  aa.yi^u  daeoiibe  is  liloeljf:  .enough  to  change  ag!un 
before  npo^-'   *-       .a  ..-  n'   .  ^  ,    ....:< 

^I  flaiter  myself  met|  isit,"  rejoined  Tradescant,  'witha  self- 
complaeent lode,  '^^fiut  jdo^you  a]q>rpve.my  <dioice?  Do  you 
consent?**:  ♦': '      .••  :   •  ••w';      -i:'  ^  .  ^.  -.;  ' . 

^^  If  I  withhold  my  consent,  I  will  give  yoirmyfeasons  ibr  doing 
so/'  Implied  the  Lord  Mayor,  ^^iln  the:  first'  place,  you  know 
nothing,  of  tiie,  |pri,^tmQ<*oailaot,tell  whether  *  she  woidd  suit  yim, 
while  your  own  descripltonof  her  isfar  from  being  calculated^ 
{nrepossess  ihe  in  her  fiskvoyr.  It  isy  evideiitl^  met^  capribe  on'  ye«r 
j^arty  and  probably^ 'the  same,  on  her&  A  J!>oor  foundation  this  for 
anengag^ient&rJife.'  Yattmuststem'bredfher."    •  <* 

"But  I  can't  afford  to  wait,"  cried  his  son.  "The  marriage 
must  take  plaoerfipeediIy,ti£lat  idL^' 

"  I  understand,"  observed  the  Lord  Mayoivcoidlyi  /rEhisykwrng 
wonian  is  tO'^be  ^rlfieed^ta  pay  your.debts..  >Siich  an^aot,  howeVer 
unworthy^  zc&ecte  no'  disoredit  dn ^modern  fine  gendeman.'  A 
broken 'fortune  is  thus  eaiily  ne^aired.  ButI  will  be  npfpit^  to  any 
such  dishonourable  scheme,  sir.  Neither  will  I  aillow  this  tnoueht- 
less'eikl  to  be  duped,  -ffahiaaffair'iprpoeeds  I  further,  and  Mr. 
Walworth  confers  with  me  upon  i^  I  will  hide  nothing  from  him. 
I  wilt  give  him  the  result  of  rayiown  experience^  for,'unfortunatety, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  havb  *a  dati^ter:  married  to  a  gamester.  I 
shall  ever  reprdach  m;^lf  thatl yielded  to  ^ur  mother's  entreaties, 
and  consigned  your  sister  Ohlons  taOapbim  Chatteris.  When  yoa 
can  conVmce  me  that  you  have  abandoned  play,  I  may  consent  to 
ypur  inarxiage;  but  not  till  then.^, 

"  But  you  shut  every  door  against  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Tradescant, 
sullenly.  "  YoiDwill  neither  aid  me,  nor  allow  me  to  aid  myself. 
How  tne  deu6e  am  Itoget'out'ofmy  tdiflB«ilties?" 

^^Ihat  you  must  find  out  for  youradf,  ar;  since  you  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  rifh  onto  them>"  said  his. fadier.^(      -^  *  * 

"I  ask  your  pardoov sir^*'  sajd' Crotchet,  imploring^;  **  but  I 
think,  with  all  snboiission,  that  you  are  rather,  hard  upon  your 
son."  .  '     •   '  ■  '  u 

^fl  am  determined  to  read  him  a  l«»on,"  rejoined  the  Lord 
Mayor.  ^^He  will  thank  me  for  it  hereafter.  •  I  have  now  done, 
sir,"  he  added,  sternly,  to  Tradescant,  ^'  and.  leave  you  to  your 
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reflections.    Gome  wiih  me  to  my  study,  Crutcliet.    I  have  some- 
lUiupto  say  ta^Qu  beforel  ^  tathe  Mumioii  House."-  • 
.'  ^^I  come,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  man.    But  he 'lingered, 
as  the  Lord  MaijTor  quhted  the  roem. 

•iJ^CMi,  Mr/Tradescantl"^  he  groaned^^'^that  ev^  I  diould  live 
to  see  this  day.  I  never  remember  Sir Greshfim  in  sucha  way 
befiiirB.h  What  ^U  he  the  end  of  it?" 

<<  Deuce  knows ! "  rejoined  the  reckless  young  man,  with  a  laugti. 
^^fie'llfcalm  flown  by^and-by/' . 

"  .f  I  donit  think  ^'  Mt.  'Kidescant,  I  dorft  thiak  so.  If  11  break 
my  heart  if  aaythingt  happens  to  you.?  • 

^  Poh  I  don't  be  discouraged,  Bow  Bells.  I'shaD  get  through 
it  without  dama^"^  ^  ^.     ..^  -  ,■  ^ 

i  .<<  Dear !.  dear !/  what  wonderful  spirits  you  have  to  be  sure.  You 
can  stare  ruin  in  the!fa{;e  il^tho^t  blinUng."  ^ 

us  ^*.Rmn!  ;¥fh(iV  thinking  bf  ram?  ItV  all  very  well  for  <Jld 
d«d  to  grumble  and  lecture^  hut  he^ll  never  let  me  go  ta  the  wall-^ 
not  he  1  <  .He  makes  a  pretence  of  ;buttoning  up  his  breeches-pockets 
Ipghtly,  but  he'Ui  l>e  obliged  toifork  out  pretty  handsomely  by'-and- 
b^  Hei  .des^rvee  to  sraartfor  his  obstinacy;  .Whether  I  like  it  or 
not,  he  forces  me  to  raise  money.  Nothing  now  t)i;t,  Shacbach  and 
liwenty^  pev.oent.^  Yoa  must  gd  with  me  to  the  old  usurer  this 
afterooon,  Bow  Bells." 

'^  It  :goee  Mgiioai  ^7  cbnscience^  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
haiiassed,  Mr.  Tradescant."  \  »< 

.  f^.You^e  fight^  Bow  Belts.  I  am  confoiindedly  harassed — ^im* 
properly,  baiassed,^  I  may  say." 

"iWellJ,  well.  I  won  t  exactly  promise  to  accompany  you;  but, 
i£'I.*.do  go^i it'll  only  be  to  keep  you  out -of  harm,  out  I  must 
follow  yoiir  father.  Hell  think  I'mpWing  against  him  if  I 
stay  longer.  ~  How  will  it  all  end?" 

^.  An^  with.ihe  slow,  vaallating  footsliep  denoting  a  heavy  h^rt, 
he  quitted  the^room,  casting  a  compassionate  look  at  Tradescant  ere 
h6  cbiBed  the  doori  l 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  young  man  thjreiY  himself  upon  a 
sofa,  and  indulged  in  the  following  self-communion.  ^^  I  was  a  fool 
to  make  my  old  dad  acquainted  with  my  embarrassments,  but  I 
fancied  I  was  all  safe  with  my  mother.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her 
influence  over  him.  However, 'since  he  throws  me  on  my  own  re- 
sources, he^caoftblame  me  for  any  steps -I. nay  take..  And  as 
to  letting  mi^  ^  down  for  a  paltry  five  thouaand  poundsj  he 
-won't  do  that  ^His  own  credit  .is  at  .stake.  Th(j  Lord  Mayor  o£ 
liOndon  must  sustam  his  son— so  I  paay  make  my  self  perfectly  easy- 
The  inain  point  is  to  raise  the  monkey  to-day..  I  must  pay  Wilkes 
and  ike  others,  and  have  my  revenge,  fpbriiVGleek  and  Bragge. 
How  ;  curtly  spiteful  .qld  dad  is^in  regard  to  my  matrimonial 
pMJect.   /But'  he.  shkn't  frustrate  j;he  .scaeme/    Opposition  only 
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taakeB  otd-  dlBteimined  1x) ihaitjrtliegblr  -Tli'hflife  lies'^-^th  or 
without  old'  WftlWoBlhte  euimM^  >  But  Lmnrt  pin)CMd;tOkiiuihiratf 
tdilettoy  fen  I'nrti  plmbjr  faodd'tOfdiifi-  Ski^  Tip^l"^  li6:)aAAed, 
as  the  valet  appeared  in  answer; te'thuf  bdl^.^^Sund  Xi6rQmi|aDdr6Bi 
mr  pemdii^  4nd^  i£  Mb.  Wilfaii^;  eor^  aay  other  t3£jajin]Bl£l»  should 
Mil,  shi^'ihit&iifq^vflidtis.^';^' 

<<  What  will  your  honour  pkeste  tftrtake  for  ItoJ^fiMt?"  inq[niitd 

'*  A  grilled  chicken,  an  omelette  wtk  6ae»  heoboi^  ond^a  bdttte 
of  Bordeaux,"  ropUed  TxadgsoMKfc**  <<Sd  attBuda&ti  'Ii)>,.a:tldaAle- 
ful  of  usquebaugh  to  steady  .nvjr  monsa  13is/lMure  been;  09m 
ibuiKledly4iafea^"  :     ^^   * 

An  hour  or  so  elapsed,  and  during  this  intervsl  TradeBeaiit  had 
eompleteihiatoUelte  toluS'Cttin&fliikfn^  His  floen  ffeirttke 
had  been  dressed  and  taidBtdltf tadjuAsd  by!Le  €ht)g,  aid  na  wai 
diacuaang  the^jpnUed  dueken^ond  cdaiei,  lAsai  Ckptain^Jhiitteris 
butBt  inito^  the^ioow.  •Tk^toapttiiA  fasd  jast  been  infiinnnd  bjr.  ha 
wife  af  iho  ^siioceai  of  ihos  ;iii{^kttlion  oa  hii  bekklf .  W  flir 
GreshatnyAiidlie  oaim  to  Zntdtetiol;  *to  oomidain  of  A»  shiMf 
treatnitet  he.had(e]q>eTMMM^AnftioiooiiotitmaMBBeitwt^ 
^btainiBgvftiiippljr.  v 

Tradcaofoft  told  him  ht  witria  the  nmft:  predioHueBt  faittaeli^ 
and  recommended  him  to  accompany  him,  ta  tho  •Jkw  ■mhm^ 
lond^ft,  li^eia  pcMUy  thcgr  m^  hem  be  aoMnaiodHted,  atid  to 
this  proposition  Chatteris  umiesitatingly  mwatanl  •  TradteoMiiiluui 
proceedeadtAtafi^iAiit  lui  bieA  mtk  loi  newi|i4bt^ed 

matrimonial  scheme,  at  which  the  ciMniii  koghed  faoMnj^ 

^m  eomik  g^o;  tpitfat'^Ckjr  ASalL  atld^past  feor^''  ht  sand, 
^  to  fieebcNrtheJiiffidY' comes  off  B«l,tteaiitiiiiey  w^mmthiokup 
ShadjMoh.    Ijya^hk^  impurfanttil^ 
The  very  sight  of  mm  will  induterShadracfatoloaaki themoney." 

As  aooa  as-  Tmrtaifirtnti  had,  finiahed  breakfail;,  die  ttifb  jofting 
men  weat^down^tto^fma  lanaohing  at^  dooref  rc^HDmunBBadcm 
between  the  house  and  the  shop,  were  instantly  admitted  ta  ths 
eoaiitiag4hO]ise  bgr'^kuftobat* 


.    iN'WBXcswR.  tjonma.  apsbjBS  is  a  xbw  GEXSMarsm 

On  quitting  Tradespantj  Crutch^t  descended  to  the  first  floor, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  stuc|](,  which  was  situated 
at  ihe  end  of  the  £^iiUery^, and  looked  towards  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  sm^^  plainly  fiirnishe^^  and  contained  a  .book- 
case, a  table  provided  with  writing,  materials,  and  a  few  chaisBb 
Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  portrait  of  ihe  founder  of  .the  house, 
Mr.  Tradescailt,  a  handsome,  portly  man,  attired  in  a  dress  of  the 
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early  patt  of  thij  ceatmy-— sqoareHKtt  niarooKHxdduied  ooat*  'wkh 
gMrtdged  buMon-kolM)  Severed  silk  waiBtooat^  fbrmattjhcurlwt 
peruke,  and  ctaiot  ^fringed'  rrbiai  laoe.  On.  eatejEiaig  tl^  uteidy^ 
Crutchet  found  the  Lord  Mayor  etfltBdifig.wiili  hiiibadc  to  ti>e  WW 
€(fidm%  espettiw  kim  vitiL  itt 

**  Wtoit !  more  uist  words  with  that  graceless  boy,  Crutchf*?"  • 
ht-oriod.  •    '    '  ^  •^-     :      -^  .^.     ,    • 

**  I  know  he  has  been  very  foolish,  and  Pm  not  surprised  yoi»/ 
are  veay  tfigiT  iin&  bin, .  fliiii .  Stii^  I  wish.you.wonla  idmr  his 
QOBifliMia \uth  jnomhnaaa£ijJ'.. 

^^Fve  made  up  my  mind,  Crutchet,  and  all  yovr  pMrsMBdm^) 
won't  ehangs  me.  Notbing,  indeed^  bvl  your  blind  panfiKty 
WQiili  indoied  yM  to^tfeinjpt.  bis  dofsnoe.? 

^  I  ^  dole  uzhh  bim,^  Sirr  Qtxfitimm.,  Wbeni.  I  consider  whose 
am  he  is,  koa  wboaagrambvn/'  ha  addad^  f^mi^  a^  tbe  i^oirtrfdt 
omertha  Saejiamt/^  I  ^can'-t  and  won^t  Aesaatr  of  biip.^ 

^W!aH^  I  iniaiiydu  may  pfonr^  to  Dt  v^f  md  I  wroijg,* 
GrotdieL  Bol  I  muat^^iMe  more  aaufipn  yoit.  agaiMt  Jindiagt 
him  money.**  !  •  •    ,        ,    " 

^X6«rcaidi>n  bai]ief'tDQi1fto,.mJ|jr  load.''. 

"Why,  you  stupid  old  dotaid — ^you  deaar^iif^l  dte^  kn^iv^ 
whaii    ^BAmAi  ineTor  iCbaugkt  to  be  xaally  sngrf  mih  you, 
Qsalchat,  iiui  I  asa  now. .  How  .dated  you  hod  mj^momjv 
m^  n?nthettt;aqnanltiitg'g(>a?.  Yq&  have  encowagai  lumil  bM.|m>^ 
fligate  wayai^indfimuned  JnyJauthoaty-^b  cats&denoa^ 

'^Howso,  Sir;Geerfiam?  Ssrely  LIuitib  a  right  .U>  do  .wfaaii  X 
pkaaa  walb  my  owB?-^to'ghrft>my  naonejr  to  whaai  XxabooNbr^ 
tbrow it  am^,  if  I  lUiA piflfier  I*' 

^  You  bvrttiiarigbiio  camiptmy  son,  w*  How  muoh  baM  jou. 
lant  Maa?  ^  TeH'ine  at  onae,  t^t  dhe  dekimay  be  diaohargsdd-      > 

"  I  can*t  tell  you,  Sk  fiBeaham«    I  have  ba^t  no  aMmoranda^" 

<<No  mamorsbdal  1 1n&irKmtbleyair.  Tbia  is  tbd  wiigr  I  am  to 
W  treated;    My  edoinnaiidaaaft  at  naugfa^^     .  .       i 

"I  haye  neyer  disobeyed  you,  ffir  (Gbeabun.  I  h^va  ib^amik 
finthfid  Isemraiet  ioyou^  aa  I-  was.  Ho  my  bonowad  laaiteff,  Mr. 
TnidflNati^40id.I  {sm  gsrea  gDod.aacount  of  my>ateiigaidAhip*'V 

"Forriyeme,  my  good  friend,'*  said  the  Lord  MayoCptg^aApkp^ 
iDBhmdmamkf.    ^1  waa'taobaaty>" 

"  I  km/t  l:hm»bemi^Jiawfiimil^mMa:f!  lapliad  Cjmt^^ 
mndx  moBred,  ^aad  can  only.aay  in  exq^aa^ntblA  J.  c^di^'t^, 
help  it.**  *'    •    . 

"  The  yo«i^  xaacal  fanowa  hie  power  oyer  you,  and,  abuflea>  it. 
^TSm  wdl  I  ani  made  of  stbmer  stuff  Howey^,  tbougb  ^ 
oomemfl/me  much,  it  is  not  what  I  waiub  tQ  apeak  to  you  about 
Have  yoru aagr reiocUection  of  mj  brotht^ especit^y.of  tba  fdder, 
of  diem,  Jjawrenoa '?  ** 
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^^  To  be  shre  I  kave,  Sir  Gresham.    I  knew  them  both  when 

Jou  lired  in  BucUenbury*    Bbt  -then^  wanted  yonr  steadineM. 
r^thet  x>t  them  would  work.    Lawrence  was  fond  of  plays,  and 
Godfrey  idled  Uis  time  in  ^  stteets." 

^^  Should  you  know  Lawreooei  think  yon^  wen  you  to  see  him 
agSin?" 

^^No  doubt-^but  I  fear  I  shan't  b^old  him  again  in  tluf 
WOrtd.*-  —        f     .       .  ■    '  ' 

f^  Don't  be  too  sgre  of  dia^'  repKed  Sir  (^reshara,  ringine  a 
belL  And  he  added  to  Tomline^  who^ttiswebed  it,  ^Request  Mr. 
OtfndiifctociJmfetome,*'       • 

<<  If  I  itm  not  mismformed,  nj^  lord^  j^du  iiad  a  vrait  yesterday 
from  some  relations  you  never'saw  before?"  remarked Orutchet 

'*ThteI-*a  nephew  and  niece,  'children  of  my  poor  brewer 
Gddfrey,  who^  it  i^pears,  died  some  years  ago  at  rork*  I  was 
going  to  tell>  you  about  thein^  -  My  'nieoe,  "Pnie^  is  a  very 
amianley  pretty  young  woman— 4ill  i  could  desire,  in  ^short^^but 
her  bI^thet>^>HeIbert,  pleases  me  best— «.  fin^  spirited  young 
fellow.    Would  Tradescant  were  like  him.^  * 

^^  Fm  sure  your  son  hatf  spirit^nough^  mylord.  Ahiyou'Q  live 
tobepwkld'^oflhimvet,*         -     ' 

'^Sut^thnall  his^  spirit,  Herbert  hAs  no  distaste  to  business— 
q^ite  the'^eontfftr7--*'«o  it's  my  intention  to-f^e  him>^in  myown 
conceri^,  ind;1f  he  turns  out*  well,  to  make  hhn  apartoer.  You 
niust  Hke  liim  in  band,  Orutchet    Fit  Mm  for  the^post" 

"Til  do  my  best,  my  lord,**  returned  the  old  iBan,*wiA  *  ngh, 
feeling^that  Tradescant  ^ould  be  entirely  superseded; 

^iSigroBsed  as  my  time  will  neeessariiy  be  by  the  important 
duties  of  my  ofBce,"  pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  <^  i  Ain't  be  able 
to  attend  to  m^  nephew,  and  must  leave  hia  instruction  toiyou. 
Tou  shall  see  mm  presently.  But  what  keeps  ^.  Candishr  I 
thoughrhe  would  have  beetf  here  before  this.. 

^^  Pray  who  is  Mr.  €)andish,'my  brd?>'Va8ked  Chmtchet. 

"You^U  see,"  reuKedthe  Lord  Mayoni  "IH  try  whether  be 
kn6ws  him,'*  he  added  to  himself.        ;     '  ^ 

With  this  he-sat  dowa  at  tiie  table,  with'  his  back  to  the  door, 
pretending  to  bu^  himself  with  some  papers,  lekving  Crutchet 
sgiiidiiig  near  the  fite.  ' 

Shordy  afterwards  the  dooi*  was  opened,  and  some  one  entered 
the  roomr'  Sir  Gresham  had' no  doubt  it  was  Candish,  but  he  did 
not  turn  roUnd  to- look,  wishing  to  ascertain  what  efiect  his  brother's 
appearance  would  produce  upon  Crutchet. 

*Iii  no  way  prepared  for  the  new  eomer.  Crotchet  was  not  sur- 
ptil^d,  as  he  ^migfat  have  been,  if  he  had  iie«rd  a  description 
of  hii^*  He  beheld  a  little  old  man,  dressed  in  a  peaoh-ooloured 
VSl^et  66at  "very  much  faded,  a  ^  tarnished  laded  waistooat,  and 
tawny  velvet  breeches  just  as  much  worn  as  the  coat,  pink  silk 
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Bftoddngt  hangtstf  loot^  on  faifl  dmrnkin  cihri0y  and  shoes  with 
pB0te  buckles.  His  dostomo  was  completed  by  a  weU-powdexed 
wig  with  a  high  foretop,  ailes  de  pigeon,  and  a  prodigionslj  long 
(joeae.  A  tonch  of  leuge  on  tb$  sunken  cheeks,  together  with 
a  couple  of  mouchets  artisticallY  placed,  and  a  Httle  darkening 
of  the  eyebrows,  ga^<e  an  ^tireiy  diffeient  expresdon  to  the  old 
man!s  faoe^  His  dreeei,  looks,  and  manner  were  those  of  a  super- 
ammated  beam.  He  carried  a  tdiree-comerqd  hat  under  his  arm, 
u^  a  cane  in  hand».  {hi-  eflpiexnig  the  room,;  he  made  a  very 
ceiBmotnoas  bow  to  Mr.  Chnitchet,  who  retimied  it,  and  sud, 

^^ His  lordship  b  occupiedfcor  ihe  moment,  mxi*  . 

^^iOh !  don't  disliirb  4ns  brc^p  for  the  world,''  replied  Candish, 
in  accents  totally  unlike  those  ot  ^the  day  before,  bein^  hi|?h  and 
afieoted"^^^!  can  wait  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  pindi  of  snuff, 
sirf    ■ 

<^  £h  day !  wba^s  ithis?"  thought  ithe  iLord  Mayor.  ^^  That 
doesn't  sound  like  Lawrence's  voice.— ^ve  Mr.  Canaish  a  chidri 
Crutchet.  I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment.  Talk  away.  You 
wctt.-t- disturb  me." 

^^  A  thousand  thanks^  my  good  sir/'  «dd  Candish,  declining  the 
chair.    "  Mr.  -•^— 1 1  didn  t  quite  catch  the  namei" 
.1  ^^  Tobias  Cnitcbet,  at  youc  service  siiv'' 

<<  Do  you  recollect  the  name,  Mr.  Candish?  "  asked  Sir  Gresham, 
without  looking  up. 

*>^  Not  in  the  leasts  niyilord,^!iTeplied  4he  vaidividual  appealed  to. 
;'^  Come" hese.  Crutch^/'  cried  i^e^ Lord 'Mayor;  aading,  in  a 
IcDw  tone,  as  the  other  dsew-near,  ^^*  Well,,  who  is  it?^' 

*  ^  I  don't  ttudofstand  your  lordship,"  replied  Crutchet.    ^^  Fve 
never  seen  the  gentleman  before." 
■'^^  Look  again!    Observe  him  narrowly  I " 
J  ^^I'm  quite  at  fault,  my  lord."                  > 
^^- Why,  you're  bHnd an4  stupid !   J)on't  you  recognise ^ha ! " 

The  latter  exclamation  was  utitted  as  the  Lord  Mayor  turned 
round,  and  perceived  the  extraordinary  transformation  that  had 
taken  place'  in  Oandidi.  So  totally  changed-  was  he  that  Sir 
Gresham  himself  did  not  know  him  agaml 

^^  Zounds !"  he  ocolaimed,'  ^^I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Are 
yev  the  individual  I  saw  yesterday?" 

"  The  identical  person,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  pro- 
found bow.  ^^  A  good>  niffWs  crest  and  a^  good  breakfast  have  won- 
der fuUy  improved  me;.wh]le  by  vourkindiiess,  and  the  attention 
of  your  coiffeur,  M.  le  Groe,<  I  have  been  provided  with  these 
habiliments." 

^^  Well,  I  was-  about  to  acquaint  Mr.  Crutchet  with  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  your  history,  but  I  shall  now  defer 
them  to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Candish  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine-^a  very  (dd  friend,  Crutchet,  ^nd  I  fancied  he  had  been  an 
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a^yaifit^ice  of  jonaa^  Bfi  wiU  oettiaiii  widk  imrfar  the  pieMiit 
— ^pejr^ffid  ali^Qiihfir — end  I  wiahhimiiio  beizsated  lilDeomriif  ' 

^^  He  wftllJiaYetiQrinngjte  oognfjbin  <£  o&t  ai  1  ^anKoticerariy" 
8M4.<W0bet«:^Qfttl7auq)]Jaoi    .  v.  .        :       . .    n 

Ali  tUs  monraat  tW/doocnfUt  aiaiiii<[^BDAed  toiadmit  HeEbest. 
,  <<|Gkk}dsmiK>w^nfip]mrl''janU  ^<Gladt» 

aaeyoif.  Utaiit Jpgfc  hean  syiilriag  o^you  to.Mr>  Cnitobet^ 
tr]1in£;:iKiiit  thot  'I  iUfWgii  tn  iplifln  ]^  ia  sty^flBtebliflhmeaif  and. 
recommending  7611  te  Juf  bert  otfintiDiia.? .  ' 

Gmtcfa^t^  bowing  to  ih^ft  young  sml  ^flswUI:  find  me  in  the 
QOnanfcici^lwttiQ  Tvlieiie^Qr  be  mntsmet^md  lelatil  always  be  at. 
bis  service.  Your  lordsbip,  I  presume,  does  not  require  me  ftu^ 
Iber  ?**    Aj^ witb  augenieraL  hamiD  the  comfitKy,  be  dffl>arted. 

^<Ha^e  yo».{s>Tg9a«ti  Bliw  Caadidt, HadMct?"  said.the  Load. 
Mayor. 


^  Wbat !  is  ibis  be?    On  my  soul  I  I  didn't  knov  hiou  £xa 
aaiii  iuHfer--youaMig0'chang^    <.^ 

^^  Pritbee,  yotmg  jgemtlemiH^.  do.mt  Addr€»K«ie  by^  tbat  tide^ 
again.    I  am  no  more  ybuc  naoitt  tbaa  I  jru  iIm  Lord  Mayor's 

IWoUlWP*'*    :  .   .-     .    \  . 

"  Well,  let  bim  bave  bis  way,"  rejoined  Sin  .(jredkamu.  "Bai 
Q0Awitbilaa»di%  Jiia  demj(^  ii.lifi.in^  ioftQMbioB..to  ticat  bim  'as 
a farptbar^  and  t&  ujit>nim»;Dayaelf  .to  Ua^.-asi  well  as  to  you, 
nephew.  I  grieye  toflay^  l&m^-  ibai  nqr-aon,  TiadeaeaatC^  baa  ao- 
wned  a  taate.&iipkyi.  wbiUsitifiiat  ebadc^  jaagt  Isadta  lament- 
able consequences.**  » «    . 

^^  Your  lordsbip,  I  ^^  b:  bardlF  vwmt  .0f  the  iuli  eaEbcni 
of  your  son's  danger,"  observed  JHartfarte  **It.  ia-r^gbt  you 
sbouUl  kaom  tif^^mmt^  j9M*.Qroti  jmj^  gDaodiagaaauit^it..  I  heard 
6Mi^  ila^l  night  Jk>  i^WTWQb'/xsB:itlMt^(qr  owii%  Indoacant,  is 
iaAe34mjfl>ttC<h<riWMr  ;...  - 

'^Sbarpax^L  Thteiuideodbfiiitt'lQil.!"  odoBiedSiraoeshaaL 
"  Ob  1  my  unhappy  boy  J:'' 

"^  Why  did  .yoii.AaU  Wlt^."  jb^tdttrndfOaaiAisb. . 

<a  did  it  for  the  best,"  repMl  fiifbeit^  .'^'Stut  X.&ar  Iwi 
tooaUni^^   . 

^^I  thmk^ymiar  yQ«r:;maPiite,  flMberV*  wd'6i£.Ganiunii»« 
lecovering  Jtiii)8elf..  ^Mt  .isibfiatiaJbiQ^'tbe  tmfchyboweirer  pam&d 
ii  may  hi^^   But  oh  J  to. 'dunk  Jae  sbodd.  bavse  ccnne.  to  .thii !    ^ 

^^  Who  are  the  sharpers  with  whom  Tradescant  has  beepflagfn^B- 
— are  they  tif^ii^itodasittA?'"  dfflnwJpdjCaadiab^^ 

^^  It  would  awnt  s^£tQm.^bal;  Ubkoardi  Thcgr'«raiiaiiiedr6kek 
amdBffagge-*  ^       1  .... 

^^  Two  axmnfe  k«iMfoa  a0  mjt  jkbaHin&Bt  da&  gaflBdngHtobl^  «iid 
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as  little  likely  to  abandon  their  prey  as  any  of  their  rapacious 
tribe/'  rejoined  Candish.  "  Nayiftheless,  my  lord,  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  rescuing  your  son  from  them.  But  I  must  have  a  little 
money  for  the  purpetee.     M/po«tesls^^  I  ifeed-  scarcely  say,  are 

^iutei€iilifKty»"  -^         :  \ 

^^  Take.  ^bIuM^  you.  ijloase/'^  imed  Sir  (iiaeshaiii^  ioDdnau^ll 
poDketJ}(»kyj«Mi  4)ff^^i]a^  .lam  >aQ»6t^->-  ^  -  httfttli»i— ,t»i>'  hiub* 

^'A^oadxedwillsuffioe^fdrAtepi^  </Jtf 

IwatttaonsXwiUaskifofic'it" 

^^'C^J'laieiof  ;iise  ijL  tke^plfNof?"  said  Herhirk 

^^  I  ootet  upon  yAi%"  TC^ttnad  CaadUii!  ^^  U  poinUe,  v$iy  hoti, 
I  will  extnoAte  voux  4on(  from  the  peril  in- whim  ht  itivrolviSj 
and  !intbottt  makiitg^tl^  affitir  a  pubhc  seandal,  iftSokhi  fiac  histMikfi^ 
and  fonjmt  sako^vtoo,  ougU  to  be  avoided^"         ^ 

^li-muU  be.  aNToidad — at  any  saerifice  on  ny  part*  Theasa 
BUiit  be  mo  .p^Uio  Mwndsl  I  sbcndd  juBren  JtoUk:,«p  safikmA 
again,  if  sofih  a  di9graae£ul  affidr  as  ibis  should' tcdie  irind^f'' 

<^IIair6Jaa&ar,ji»3l  loifd« '  It  diMdl  nai  do  so,"  laqbiaBd  GanfliA. 

^^LetAde^M.  j^'bc^  a^oantionf"  sbmL  JSir  G]»ib«aa.  ^  Wlietf 
ever  your'pkn  jaav.  be,.  do>B6t  <)oxiidedt  to  Mc  Gmtohet^ «  tiiit 
object  may  be  defeated.  Though  one  of  tbe  ^tamitiait  pcorsoii 
broathing^  Wteannot  h^  a.  feooiet  fram  Tifttowant.  Y4ni  must 
thoefoia  beiipoa.  yqw  g^aaffd  iv&fh  1^ 

^^It  Hds.iwl  JMir.  lotadsbip  ^uatiambA  me,  &tc  I  was /abaujb  to 
cmsok  Ji^^  Qti  li))^  8lilg0(tt^'^^iMr17^ 

At  tliia  ZBABaisni  X^luM  -^iteied  to*  aay  that  bia  loidship^ 
chftiBotiwas  mafttiag'tor takehim  to iia^MjemskOa Hoafc^ 

^riltxMa^  diieadyy"  xeplied  Sk  Gbediam.. 

^^  You  nmst  ^omse  JBe^Xafwuaace,"  he^ddad,  as  soon  as  the  man 
wasgona;  ^faadasiXjnAyiioti^sae'you-agdin  Uttillaitemlika  day, 
let  me  beg  afi yea ito  make  yf>iy}selfpai)fectly  athame^bava.  Con- 
sider Uua joomias^oufftoiim.  Ordermbat you pkaaa, audi d^ mhtiA 
O"  ease.  I  win  ^ve  disaoAions  tio  .fbe^deviwnla  to  AtHoDid  to  you. 
b^^our  owa^&ultif  yo»  are^not  tcomlbxlabla;  Aa  to  you, 
HerbeityiMiL  9iaiU(C^  be  gbid  to  aoe  you  in  tha<ooimtmg^ 
bouse."    AaA  with  a  .kmd])r  to<£  at  both  lie  ^ttad  tba  XDam. 

PrDOBfidiag  to  bis  dreattig-rdan  to. make- some  needful ^aof^ 
in  his  attis^e  tbtn  entered  Ins  cb&iiatf  and  draw  to  fhtiMummr 
Hoiee* 

Acting, on  bis  uncials  suggaatiaii,  Heibart  went  dai#s  ^  the 
GDunting-housa^  iind  irhile  employed  th^^e  made  a^diseorary^  whidi 
he  thought  it  neoeasary  to  impaAt  without  d^lay  'to*  Qgndish; 
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vn. 

THS  LOWXB  -WAXJLB  IN  M0OBFIELD8. 

A  LONG  discussion  had  taken  place  in  the  coundng-House  between 
Cmtchet,  Ohatteris,  and  Tradescant,  abd  this  discusnon  Herbert 
o^eA€iard.-*Air<3ttitchet  porititely  lefiised  to  -enter  Shkdraeh'a 
dwelling,  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  appointment  T?ith  the 
mdhefSMiet  elsewhere.  ^Accor^tigly,  ar^oto  wa»  despatched  by 
Tradescant  to  Green  Dragon-court,  Old  Jewrn  where^  Shadrach 
dwelt,  desiring  him*ti&  b^  at  ir'particular  partwthi'  Lower  Walks 
ij  Moidl^eldA  at  fbtiir  b'cldek(to  meet-sdme  gentlemen,  who  would 
lyot  ^iftiW  *  to  bft  »een  tv  his  house.  Thie  hour  Aiid  place  were  fixed 
t6  stot  Twdescfiiri1?6  engi^gemttit  with  the  Wal^orths  in  the  Oity 
Mall.  Half  an  hour  wo^d  sitfficcf  for  thetran^cdon  with  the  Jew. 
Aa  aiisweriiras  brought  fcidk  by.  the  porter  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Skadi^h  would  not  ml  to  attend  to  th^^  appointment.  It  may  be 
proper  to  inention  that  a  hamdsome  ^ee  to  the  tn'essenget'  had  pto- 
cttred  the  wily  Jew  full  information  as  to  whcna  the  note  came  from. 
It  wak  then  agreed-beti^eeii^rutcbet  and  the  others  that  they  should 
find  their  way  ^parately^^to  Mdorfields,  andmeet,  as  if  casually, 
at  tbt  place  of  tendtevousi ' - 

i^^Aci^ustomed  to-'dine  at  an>eatm^-house  at  two  o'clock^  Crutchet 
did  not  return  to  Cheapside  ^fiier  his  me^«4>u^  the  afternoon  being 
fite,  prbceeded  alohg  Gbktnan-slr^t,  in  iM  direction  of  Mooigate, 
unconscious  that  he  was 'followed  by  an  elderly  individual 'wrapped 
in  a  rciquelaure,  Who  had  (jtined  at  the  same  eating-house  as  hiznself, 
and  had  quitted  it  ih^  moment  after  him.  Contrary  to  hi^  custom, 
which  was  to  walk  briskly/Ortitchert;  t)i^ooeeded'very  leisurely.-  The 
Cambridge  coach'  first  attracted  his  attention;,  then  some  waggons 
draWiv  i^nearihe^Bell  Inn ;  imd  lastly,  Mok>rffate  itself;  for  though 
be  had  nressed  'ihrdugU-^the  gateway  many  almndr^d  times  before 
wHhodt  bestowing  much  re^d  upon  it,he  now  paused  to  contem- 
plate  it  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  interest.  • 
.  This  gkcy  whSch  toula  not  boast  much  antiquity,  having  only 
been  i  erected  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  prervioudly  on^the  site  of 
a  mudi  oidei'  £^triioture,  was  accounted  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
Cxty^  and  consisted  of  a  loft^  arch,  which  could  be  closed  if  re- 

amred;  iirith  tf  pcetenk  on  either  side  of  it.  The  tipper  part  of 
be  fabric,  comprising  two  stories,  and  forming  a  commodious 
dwelling-house^  was  orri^tniented  with  Corinthian  piUtdters,  above 
which  was  around  pediment  displaying  the  City  armeC^  llie  arch 
was  unusually  lofty,  beiftg  so  buik,  it  was  said,  to  enable  the 
train-bands  to  cany  their  pikes  erect  while  marching  through  it 
The  rooms  over  the  gateway  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Towse,  the 
Lord  Mayor^s  chief  carver.  Though  the  edifice  was  in  very  good 
preservation,  and  justly  admired  for  its  beauty,  it  was  found  incon- 
venient, owing  to  the  increasing  traffic  in  that  part  of  the  City, 
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and  itfi  icemovalh^d^.faeeat  4^^id^*;Upan.  Aware  it  waa  doomed. 
Clutch^,  l^ho.had  koowa  it  ?v«i^  sioce  Iw  ^mmja,\i6fj  mam  emJ^aukf 
pjated  it  with^r^r^t^  At  ladtJhe:ftiMrvGd/<mf*|>aned,'4ihfoiigIi  tka 
right-hand,  po^beni/and  fpandk^  ^ 

,  This'  exte^fiiye  pieoe  of  gipimdy  which  wcmld  novr-a-daya  .ba 
termed  a  ^^  parV'  was  very  diarmiogljiaid  oat  in  foiirlarge gipaip* 
plots,  ^i^./^qc^Urtefs/'  i^thevwere  oalled^  intersedad  hjf  ^rood 
gravel-walksy  ancl  )Was  muchiff^qi^iited  by  .the  dtuena  for  purpo^ 
of.  exercise,  and  reoreati^on. :  Thetvid  walk,  which  was  of  consider* 
able  length,  with:a  row  ^f  well-grown;  eloi-tsees^cm  either  side,  and 
seats  for  the:  convenieiicQ'pf  PVQnienaderS|.  wa8'.desi|piated-rH^in[ing 
to  its  being'  ibe  resort  pf  all  the  persons  of  £uluon  to  be  met 
with  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  metropolis:— the^Qity  Hall.  A^ 
if  the  smartness  ef-the  oompim;  whoifxeanented  it.was  io  coiuit 
for  anything,  it  might  be  iairly  ^B^^Oioralitfae.Mall  in  St.  Jameifs 
Park.  Oil  Suttlays  and  holiikjls  the  CUl^xMaHma».tbroB^^ 
but  even  on  ordiqasy  occasicmr  it  wmb  gseatty  .fieequented,  and 
exhibited  mueh/  niore  variety  of  character  than  conldb^ifoundiat 
the  W^t-6nd.  Hene  might  be  seen,  ihe  citizens' wives  and  daugh* 
ters  flaunt^e-  in.  all  their  finery,  vii  dUpla3ring  their  charms  to 
the  Mpoi^ldsmacc^iMSv^^Os^'bats  were  cocked  diagonally  over 
the  right  or  le/t  Gfd\MnA  wha^gavei  tbemselvea  quite  as  many  airs 
as  the  coxcombs, ol  Su.  Jame^v  BQtvtJ^e  Oitj|r  ^all  was  reaUy 
very  lively  fm4;&n^isi)i|^^,and>bftd  something  of  a  continental  air» 
Booths  and  small  shops,  where  fans,  toys,  trinkets,  confectionary, 
and  other  Hg^tv^afterp,  tcoijld  ba^parohased,  were  aixanged  under 
the  trees,  and  there  was  generalfyi  aomp  Aan  on  mountebank 
diversion*  to-be  wilpessed  x>n  the.  ^^/q^aotera/'  The  cent;ral  wiEdk 
could  be  lighted  up  at  duak  by.  lamps«fiwun^  from  ropes  attached 
to  the  tr^ea.on  «ithei»  si46.  ■  A  ;^aiid  terminatton  tothe  vista  on 
the  south  was'ic^ered  Inr  JBetblehem  jHospital,.'  winch,  with  its 
noble  fa9ade  upwards  of  five  hundred,  ieet  in:  length,  its  three 
pavilions,  hi^h  roof,-  ig^d  handsome  9tme  babuitnuiea^  lopked  like 
a  palaqe^  ^sKiii^deedJi^d  been^  built  on  the-  nvodel  of  die  Tuileries, 
to  theinfiniteNannoy«EM}€|.of  Xiouis^Xiy*       ^    /.:::' 

Taking  his  way  along  the  high  walL  built  of  biick  and  stone, 
which  enclosed,  the  I  spacipua  ff2pdens;laid  out}  for  iiha  recreation 
of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  asybito^  Cml^het  walked  on  un^ 
heicame'  to  «  grapd  semicircuWaweep,  in  the:  centre  of  v^ch  was 
a  pair  G^  magnifij^ent  ispn  gates^ifurnang.tWpriBcifal  entrance ito 
the  hoq»taL  O^  the  piera  tp  which  i  tl^  gates  were  hung  were 
placed  the  two  life-like  statues,  representing  raving  madness  and 
melancholy  'badness,  executed  by  the  elder  Cibber,  and  alluded 
to  in  the  Diinciikd: 

Where,  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand. 
Great  Gibber's  brazen,  brainless  brothers  stand. 

Having  spent  a  few  minutes  in  surveying  this  stat<)ly  edifice  and 
its  gardens,  Crutchet  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  looked 
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iioim  file  Gilgr  Mali  3^  promeBftde  ira9  notr  ihftMgM  hj 
mbf^drmmAMkj  bat^hmig  m  nd  mood  to  jcnift  tkem,  OWtehet 
tept  ok)f»:'by  tbd  hotpital  ^vnUI  B&eil  htei  reached  tbe  eAst  ride  ^f 
Moorfiddsy  wkove  ihef#  ^ms  a  long  i«age  rf  ttalb  beldligm^  to 
•ac<mUlHHnblKxfladkrs^  ttii  dedenrs-dn  "secibtid-faaAd  gddds  of  all 
mtts^'  WHlo  be  ^srae  aeatnanfl^  tlie  voluiiies  on  dne  of  ihete 
0teU%  dM  inlmdwil  who  Iwd  fottow^d*  him  so  p^tfiiteiciourij  came 
wpi  ,aad  ciupigyed  hitxnelf  in  a  irittilar  mtffttter.  A  <}tuiTter  df 
«B  bow  {Aand  in  llus  warf,  wh«ft  glafflfekig  tfl  llto  large  clo<^ 
fiacei  in  the  osntml  povilvon  of  the  hoi^ittfl,  •aild  ^*i£ng  it 
onljiviaiiiled  aifew  imnvteB  to  fotrt,  Crtrfbh^  ^oceeded  to  &e 
fkce  of  Tfeadcci¥o*8^  and,  jti&l  as  he  Teach^  it^  TradcicaiM,  lo6l&- 
lag  the»Mt7  pmk  of  fitfhion,  got  out  c^  »  sedan^t^hair,  aiid  joined 
iam.  Jn  anoAekr  moment  Oiij^smGkiAfifi&tkr  inade  his  lippettraiiee 
fioM  aiio&eb  dhdk,  and  ^rtfy  albeirwardd  a  lil^  old  nfati,  diessed 
in  Uaok|  and  weaifng  a;  dark  hab-oap^  surmounted^by  a  Ifh^e  three- 
bemoxed  heA^  and  hBpnog  nnniltakablyJewisk-featofes,  approached 
them^  This  -vfaB-Slitdneh,  the  money4ender.  Aftei*  the  heedM 
inti»du<rtioDB  had  taken- plaee,  the  whole  par^  left  the  walk,  and 
iepaired<  to  «n  nDqoe^piea  baM^  diear  ^a  krge  tree  on  ^e  west  side 
of' the  ^qnaiferl-'  They  had  not  long  seated  tiietnfiel^v^d  cm  this 
bench,  when  the  p«!ion  who  had  been  wiltching  Criifohet  came 
cautioudy  iro,  and  planted  hStoseK"'  on^the  other  dde  <if  tbe  t^, 
die  trunk  oi  which  wns  quite  hu^e  enough  to  scM^n  Mm  from 
obfMnvttliiii* 

i.^^^fW^^  fihadffarii/'  oommenc^  Captain* C%atteri%  ^you  cto 
^em  what  we  want  with  you;" 

"  Yes,  ye8,tl  undewrtand, .captain,"  replied  tfce  Jew;-  "but  you 
eouldn^  Mve  come  to^me  at  a  worse^^me.  Moneys  very  scarce 
*-^tke' marked  CEXDeedtnj^y  tighty^^as  Mr.  Ginitdiet  w4U  tell  you. 
However,  Fm  always  k»ppy  to  accommodate  my  fiiends,  if  I  <^ak. 
How  much  dp  you  want)  captain?'' 

"  Only"  a  thomoid  pouttds,"  lepliedCiiiltteTis. 

^^Only  a* thousand,  eh  I  A  mere  trifle!  whr,  I  diaH  hare  to 
borrow  it  myself  at  fifty  per  cent,' »e  I'TBuet  ooarge  you^sbraity- 
fi^B,  my  dear.'^ 

'^^SeTwity-^fire-'per  cenu!**  exclaimed  CrutcAet.  ^^Harve  you 
no  oonscienfie,  MT.'Shadlraoh?'' 

^CoiiBider  the  scareity  of  mom^  atid  the  iMf  I' run,  Mr. 
Orutchet^"  nepHed  the  Jew.  "But  I  must  have  good  security, 
oaptakir^'What  can  I  'do  fe^^  yoU)  sir?"  he  adiied,  timiing  to 
Tmdeseant.' 

^Iwantmmubh  larger  sum  than  Ga^ti^  ChatlMfl^"  teplM  ihe 
other.  "Nothing  short  of  five  thousand  pounds ' Will  gerref- my 
turn."  ^  .    i 

"  Bless  my  smi !  ^t  ii  a  largetsum.  I  harefl^  ^got  half  the 
amount^  ^dhow  am  I  to  procme  4he  i^^maind^r?'' 

"THatjou  know  best,  Sbadraoh.    But  I  want  it  without  delay .^ 
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.  ^Bttt/tfs.net  to  bo  g6t  in  in  .mtont,  nrf  Jdear;  and  if  I  lend 
you  tber-wlioir  sitoit.  I  ban't  oUige  Uke  captno.'' 

'^^W^'rkva  Mift  /ibvy"  (dnmrod  Ohattark.  ^Gwe  lb. 
Lorimer  the  preference." 

^<  Bnt  1  oMft  do  3*  ISnr  ieiEaniir-fvre  pet  oeat  I  smst  hare  a 
huiwhed.'^ 

^'  WeD,  irdl— a  bnndraa  be  V  r^j^imd  TrndeMsnt.  ^(My 
let  me  have  fbe  nCmertr  8p^dd%c''~ 

^^'Hokl,  flirl''  ezoUraed  Crutdiet.  ^Toti'  nrate^t  yield  to 
fffiek  infiimoua  tztoftiM." 

^^  As  Mr.  Loriner  {dhese^"  rejoined  Siiaitiaefa,  Tnth  a&oted 
indifference.  ^I  sImII  maW  lio'abailement  I  canH  afford  to  do 
it  under.'* 

^^  I  agree,  I  tell  yoo^"  obeerVed  IMesoaat. 

^'  Biit  five  thousand  is  asorkmssum,  sir^^^'imd  if  I,  tend  it  I  must 
have  good  security.  I  haye  eveiy  reliance  ilpon  jou  as  theXiord 
Mayor's  son,  but  the  debt  mi^  be  disputed.  You  mustgiye  me 
your  b<md>  my  dear,  aaft  Mr.  Offutcneit  must  join  joet  in  it. 
Without  diisfl  wobH'Ao  it.''* 

^^  Well,  there  will  be  no  diffiotdty  iit  thatt^  Shadsaoh.  You  are 
'vriUin^  to' join  in*  the  bend^  eh,-  Criitchef  ?  " 

^^  I  don't  like  it,  andTm'  viae  you^ll  lepeht  1^  transaotioB,  air." 

<<  NottMbsel— the  nMt^  it^be  oayideied  liettled^  Sha'dntch. 
JBut  I  mutt  ^ye  the  moQ^  ti>^.'' 

^  Well>'  if  ymi'ban  maaiftge  tote  atMoss  and  Ley/s  offioes  in  . 
the  Barbican,  at  seyen  o'clock  this.eyenii^,  yon- may,  petrbaps,  be 
aeeeknmodatod*" 

^^  This  is  a  bad  business,  sir,'*  groaned  Qratehei,  ^^  and  I  wish  I 
could  dissuade  you  from  goine  on  With  it" 

^^  Haye  dcMe  with^  (tm  csoaJdng,''  cried  Tvlideaoant^  vising  from 
the  seat.  ^^  We  ^1  be  i^th']/lou  aA.JnIosB  and  Ley^s  punctually 
at  seyen,.  Shadiach.-' 

^^-Mr.dnitdhet  must  ooifo^  with  you^  mjr  dear;!'  said  tha  Jew. 

^Oh  yesj  m  Imng^htm;'  iet>Ued  Tradseeant 

^'Hay^  y6u- done' with  Bie now/ lie?''  kqcdred  ^utphetw  And 
7eee&ying  an<  atisw^'in  the  ^QAs]teliye,7he>bowed  st^y  to  Sht^draeh, 
and  quitting  Mooisielda^  heatened  baek-  ta  Ghemdde*  Tradesoant 
imd  Chattens  remained  for  a  few  moments  ttuldng  to  the  7ew, 
aaad  th^i  ptoo^eded  towards- tjhe  Mall,  yery  well* satuified*  with  the 
i^esult  of  the  aego^iatioD.  . 

Shadrach  remained  where  he  was,  watohing  th^tn,  with  his  arms 
fdded  upG^]u0%breait^Andaoonftemptuoiisg]^  up6n  his 

sallow  .*couQl0nstiice»    All^  at  onee,  if  slight  iloise  «r6usec[  hiin,  and  ' 
he  perceived  an  old  geBtlttna%  bearing,  a*  ito^nelfimei  standing 
on  his  t^ht. 

<<  Your  serraM;^  Mr;  Shadraeb,"  said  thitf  personage^  bowing 
pditely..  .     .     «    . 

'<  Sir,  youK  huuiible,''  r^Ued^th#  «i(MgMitodM:,*i«iiiilftihi8»hat. 
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<<  Don't  let  me  distirrb  you,  air,  I  beg/^  said  the  stranger.  ^  111 
take  a  seat  beside  'ybo*  Will  a  pinw  of  snoff  *be  agreeable?" 
ojBferiw  bim  a  box.  ^*  You  sometinfes  lend  money^  I  believe,  Mr. 
iShadrach?;  '\      m        ^ 

^^  Sometimes,".  leplied  the  Jewf  wooding-*  vmthdr  4he  old 
gentleman  wanted  to  borrow;  ^^  but  only  on  good  security,  sir."* 

<^0h!  that's  uadersteod^^  rejoined  Ibeotb^n-^^iLarge  interest 
and  no  risk;  that's  your  maxim-^-ieh,  'Mr.'Sbadnu^P"' 

"  Not  etaotly  my  hiaxinvsir.  :  'Bit  it?s  not  a  bad  joiie— b»  I .  ha ! " 

^^Tou  may  be  surprised  at  the  intei^st  I  ^take-in  yoii,  iMr. 
Sbadracby  bnt^you^UfUid^oat  py  inotivet presently.  .  Ebcouseme 
for  pnttiiig  the .  c^estion^  but  '1  hope  yoir re  'Uotr  goin^ '  to  lend 
money  to  the  two  sparks  who  have  just  left  you?  " 

^^  I  must  decline  tc^  answer  thalbcjaeBtion,- sir."     *' 

"  As  you  ^lia^.  MJr  desiarei^'tonwrveiyou.  -  I  should  be  sorry 
you  lost  your  moiKy"  .  .  ,  . 

^^  Lose  my  money  £"'B<dH>ed  theJew^ittrnping  hismase.  '^^TWe 
ain't  much  chance-of  my  ^oing  ^thaiti^  Mn  >  W haf  s-youi>«iame." 

^^  Candish  is  my  name,  Mr.  ShadraSh;  i'l'veigivenryou  a  firiendly 
hint.    TTouTldotwisillTiot  to  neglect  it." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Canc^vHio  you  know-Ithe  two  young  gentle* 
men  whose  ctedxtyou^  trying  to^-shakeU"  ' 

^^  Pef£tody^eH,  w.  One  isFthe  Lord'Matyor*s-son,  'MT*<Tntdes- 
cant  Lorimer:  the  other,  the  Lord  MttVor's  80n-in4aw,t  Captiin 
Chatteris.  '  Bo£h  leoDtravagant,  bbth  in^d^bt;  said  oonseicfuetitly  both 
obliged  to;  hawTeoourw  to  you/*  • 

*  Well,  sir,  your  description,  I  own,  is  tolerably  accurate;  but  I 
see  nothiag  v^ry  alarming  in  it.  :  If'  thej  can't  pay^  some  one  <else 
can;  and  tnat's  all  one 'tome."    '  .  > 

^Periiaps^yev  daleiilate-  xxpoi^  dieliord  Mayor, Mt*  ShEdraich? 
Tou  think'Wwill  oome  down/%h?  -'If  so,  i^k>w4ii6  to  sety^u 
right.  His  lordship  won't  pay  one  farthings  ^  Nay,  more,  he'll 
take  every  'peesible  anemsf^' of  |mm&ing  you;  ^  The  prodigality 
and  vices  ot  these' yenttg' mien  httvceooitperated' him  beyond 
endurance, 'Mid  WAre^^ns^ipieiicef  wbat'tb^yfiiayj'he  is  resolved 
to  mlake  th^m'iedithe  efifects  of  <iieir. foHy .  « I^wilt  cmfiess  tfaati 
played  the  etiVesdrop^  just  n^w,  and  overiiea)rd>your'  bargttn 
with  the  young^  prodigals.  Bat  I  wn'' persuaded,  when  you  owi- 
sidet  the  risk:  you  will  ineviiaMy  run,  coupled 'wilfar  die  oertafaady 
of  obtaining  merely  lawful  interest — if  thai— yott^iU'lieritate^in 
carrying  it  out.'^  '  ' 

^^  Oh  no,  Ai,  I  shan'tr  Tour'argantents  ftre  v^  nUmmble,  bat 
they  don't  weigh  widi  tee. '  Fm  oont^t  to  run  dl  rincs.  Besides, 
Tve  a  better  c^inion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  than  you  have,  t  Mr. 
Candish.  He's  not  half  so  bad  as  you  represent  him.  '  He^  won't 
let  hi^  son  go  to  the  wall, or  his  «on^in-kw  either.  Ne-^no;  I 
know  better  than  that.  But  even  if  his  lordship  should  disappoii^ 
me,  I  diaU  h&ve  Mr<  Orutdiet  to  look  to,  so  I  dudl  be  quite  safe." 
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**  You're  wrong,  Shadrach.  You'll  get  into  trouble,  and  lose 
jour  money  into  the  bargain." 

**  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  the  Jew,  curtly.  "  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning,  Mr.  Candisn.  My  leepeciM,  compliments  to  the 
Lord  Mayor."     And,  with  a  cunning  leer,  he  bowed  and  departed. 

"  The  crafty  old  rascal  won't  take  fright,"  muttered  Candish. 
"  The  profit  is  too  great.  What's  to  be  done?  Cnitchet  mustn't 
go  to  Moss  and  Levy's.  But  how  to  prevent  him? — I'll  turn  it 
over  as  I  go  along." 

Thus  ruminating,  he  shaped  his  course  slowly  towards  Moorgate. 

When  Tradescant  and  Captain  Chatteris  gained  the  Mau,  it 
was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  by  rather  a  miscellaneous  set — 
wealth v-looking  merchants  and  bankers,  sharp  stockbrokers,  trades- 
men 01  every  variety,  apprentices,  ladies,  City  beaux.  City  militia- 
men, footmen,  nursemaios,  and  children.  Through  this  concourse 
our  young  sparks  made  their  way,  but  for  some  time  they  could  dis- 
cern nothmg  of  the  Wal worths.  At  last,  as  they  had  got  nearly  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  Mall,  where  it  was  less  crowded,  they  perceived 
the  objects  of  their  quest.  There  undoubtedly  were  Alice  and 
her  mother;  the  young  lady  in  an  adorable  rose-coloured  satin 
sacque  and  fly-cap,  and  the  elder  in  a  sky-blue  silk  n6glig6  and 
Kanelagh  mob.  Both  wore  a  good  deal  of  lace,  and  carried  fans. 
Behind  them  strutted  a  little  African  page,  leading  a  snowy 
French  barbette  by  a  ribbon.  This  sable  attendant,  whose  hideous 
face  glistened  like  polished  ebony,  and  who  answered  to  the  name 
of  Pompey,'  was  attired  in  a  semi-Oriental  garb,  his  head  being 
crowned  by  a  muslin  turban,  with  a  few  parti-coloured  feathers 
stuck  in  it.  The  ladies  were  escorted  by  Mr.  Walworth  and  Sir 
Felix  Bland. 

In  another  moment  the  parties  met,  and  all  the  customary 
greetings  were  gone  through.  Alice  blushed  on  beholding  Trades- 
cant,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  then  raised  them  again  to  allow 
them  to  dwell  fondly  upon  him.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  young  Lorimer  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walworth,  that  he  had  only  to  ask  and  have;  but  not  to  leave  him 
in  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  ever-obliging  Sir  Felix  Bland 
contnved  to  whisper  in  Iiis  ear,  while  shaking  hands  with  him, 

"  It's  all  right,  my  dear  boy.  They're  both  mightily  pleased  with 
you — the  mother  especially  so.  Old  Walworth  means  to  come 
down  handsomely,  so  the  sooner  you  talk  to  him  the  better." 

Acting  upon  this  friendly  hint,  Tradescant,  after  a  little  tender 
discourse  with  Alice,  begged  a  word  with  her  father,  and  allowing 
the  others  to  pass  on  a  little  in  advance,  at  once  opened  the 
matter,  and,  with  a  preliminary  flourish  descriptive  of  tne  violent 
passion  he  had  conceived  for  Alice — a  passion  which  he  declared 
ne  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  shared  by  the  young  lady  her- 
self— ^he  concluded  by  asking  the  old  hosier^s  consent. 

'     TOL.  XJ.  2  K 
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^*  Well,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  old  Walworth  replied,  "  I  won't  pretend 
to  deny  that  this  proposal  is  agreeable  to  me,  and  that  I  shall  be 
yenr  glad  indeed  to  nave  you  for  a  son-in-law,  and  very  proud 
to  be  connected  with  your  worthy  £Either,  the  Lord  Mayor,  buL 
before  we  go  any  furtlier,  let  me  inquire  whether  you  have  asked 
his  lordship's  consent  ?  " 

^^  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  as  yet,  sir,  because  I  feel  certain 
he  will  at  once  aoconl  it,"  replied  Tradescant.  *^  When  he  finds 
my  affections  are  fixed  on  so  cnarming  a  person  as  Miss  Walworth^ 
he  will  offer  no  bar  to  my  happiness. 

^^  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  sir.  To*morrow  I  shall  wait  upon  him, 
and  state  my  intentions  in  regard  to  my  daughter,  lou  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  Mr.  Lorimer.  Ton  won't  take 
a  beggar  to  your  arms,  sir." 

"Oh !  sir,  you  are  too  cood.  But  Alice  would  be  wealthy  with 
no  other  dowry  than  her  oeauty." 

At  this  moment.  Sir  Felix  Bland,  who  had  been  casting  an 
occasional  backward  glance  towards  them,  received  a  look  nrom 
Tradescant  which  caused  him  to  loiter  till  liiey  came  up. 

"Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  the  Kttle  alderman,  "I 
hope  I  may  congratulate  my  young  friend.    All  is  settled,  eh?" 

"  All  is  settled,  so  far  as  my  consent  is  concerned,  Sir  Felix. 
But  Sir  Gresham  has  to  be  consulted." 

"  No  opposition,  I  fiincy,  need  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter, 
my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,'^  replied  Sir  Felix.  "I  may  venture,  I 
think,  to  answer  for  my  friend  the  Lord  Majror." 

"  That's  verjr  well.  Sir  Felix.  But  no  positive  engagement  can 
be  made  till  his  lordship's  sanction  is  obtained,  mky  I  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  to  him  to-morrow?" 

"  Anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  my  dear  Mr.  WalwOTth,  you 
may  command.    But  this  will  be  a  positive  pleasure." 

"  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging.  I'm  a  plain  man.  Sir  Felix, 
but  Tve  saved  a  little  money ^" 

"1  know  it,  sir.  We  are  all  aware  that  Mr.  Walworth  is  rich — 
immensely  rich ^" 

"No,  not  immensely  rich— well  off*.  I  don't  Uke  to  boast, 
Sir  Felix,  but  I  can  give  my  daughter  a  plum,  and  I  mean  to  give 
it  her  if  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth,  you  are  exceedingly 
generous,  and  surpass  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  you.  D'ye 
hear  that?"  he  wnispered  to  Tradescant  "A  plum!  You're  a 
lucky  dog." 

"rve  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,"  pursued  Walwordi, 
^^  and  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  connected  with  him." 

"  Cheap  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds— cheap,  I  should  mj^ 
my  dear  Mr.  Walworth." 

"  In  confiding  my  daughter  to  the  son  of  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer^ 
I  feel  secure,  l^e  father  is  a  guarantee  for  the  son's  goodcondbct.'^ 
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"Very  true,  my  dear  8i^— tke  father  is  a  gwatntee,''  replied  Sir 
Ft^Xy  nodding. 

"Some  yomig  men  of  the  preseilt  day  are  sad  rakes  mA 
gamblers.    Now,  sneh  a  son-in-^w  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all.'' 

"What  the  deuce  is  he  driving  at?"  muttered  Tiadescant  to 
Sir  FeUx.     "  I  hope  he  doesn't  suspect  me." 

"I  approTO  of  your  caution,  my  dear  Mr.  Walwordi,"  said  the 
little  alderman.  "  But  Mr.  Lorimer  inherits  all  his  faUier's  good 
qualities — an  accellent  young  man,  nr." 

"  You  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  bestowing  your  daughter 
upon  me,  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Tradesoant. 

"  That  Mr.  Walworth  feels,  my  dear  young  friend.  Sir  Gres- 
ham's  consent  has  only  to  be  obtained,  and  the  wedding^y  may 
be  fixed  as  soon  as  you  please,  eh,  Mr.  Walworth?" 

"Just  so,  Sir  Felix,"  replied  the  old  hosier.  "This  being 
understood,  Mr.  Lorimer,  you  can  join  my  daughter,  who,  I  make 
no  doubt,  thinks  I  have  detained  you  long  enough." 

"  When  mv  obstinate  old  dad  learns  me  is  to  have  a  plum,  he 
won't  refuse  his  consent,"  thought  Tradescant,  as  he  returned  to 
Alice. 

So  elated  was  he  by  the  notion  of  the  large  fortune  he  was 
likely  to  obtain,  he  had  now  no  difficulty  in  playing  the  ardent 
lover.  Thev  had  taken  a  few  turns  in  the  Mall,  when  they 
met  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris,  attended  by  Wilkes  and 
Tom  Potter,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of  laced  and  powdered 
footmen.  Fearing  his  sisters  might  say  or  do  somethii^  to  mar 
his  project,  Tradescant  got  Captain  CKatteris  to  explain  matters 
to  tnem,  on  which  they  became  all  smiles  and  civility  to  the 
Walworths,  and  professed  to  be  charmed  with  Alice.  Wilkes  Twid 
Tom  Potter,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  fail  to  rally  their  friend 
on  the  expedition  he  had  snown  in  running  his  head  into  a  noose, 
and  Tradescant  was  on  thorns  lest  some  of  ^eir  jests  should  reach 
the  ear  of  his  future  father-in-law.  However,  aU  went  on  pretty 
smoothly,  and  the  whole  party  were  moving  along  the  Mall,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  gaily,  when  they  perceived  Herbert  coming  towards 
them.  The  appearance  of  the  young  man  at  this  juncture  was 
agreeable  neither  to  the  Walworths  nor  to  Tradescant,  but  Wilkes  • 
was  secretly  delighted,  inasmuch  as  he  anticipated  amusement. 

**  Ha !  here  comes  your  cousin,  Lorimer,"  he  cried. 

**  I  must  beg  you  not  to  apply  that  term  to  him  again,"  cried 
Tradescant.     ^^  I  disclaim  all  relationship  with  him." 

"  So  do  we  all,"  exclaimed  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris 
together. 

"Oblige  me  by  not  noticing  the  young  man,  Alice,"  said 
Tradescant.     "  He  is  personally  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  certainly,"  she  replied ;  "  but  he  will  think 
me  shockingly  imgrateful." 

2x2 
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*' Never  mind  what  he  thinks.    Look  anoiher  way." 

By  this  time  Herbert  had  come  up,  and,  bowing  to  the  party, 
was  about  to  address  himself  to  the  Wal worths,  but,  struck  by  the 
altered  manner  of  Alice  and  her  mother,  and  repelled  by  the 
haughty  looks  of  Tradescant,  and  the  disdainful  glances  of  Lady 
Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris,  he  drew  aside,  and  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Wilkes,  Sir  Felix  Bland,  and  Mr.  Walworth,  passed  on. 
Pained  that  the  young  man  should  be  thus  treated,  Mr.  Walworth 
stammered  out  some  apologies,  but  they  were  very  coldly  received. 

"I  have  just  called  at  your  house  in  St  Mary-axe,  Mr.  Wal- 
worth," said  Herbert,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  to  inquire  after  your 
daughter,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  she  was  brought  back  safely 
last  nightk" 

"  Safe  and  sound,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  hosier.  "  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  Mr.  Herbert." 

"You  did  me  the  honour  to  make  me  accountable  for  iCss 
Walworth,  Mr.  Herbert  Lorimer,"  observed  Wilkes,  in  a  sneering 
tone;  "but  you  will  now  perceive  you  might  have  spared  yourseli 
the  trouble.     She  was  in  excellent  hands." 

"  So  it  seems,  sir,"  rejoined  Herbert;  "  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
quite  sure  that  no  credit  was  to  be  attached  to  your  assertion  that 
you  had  consigned  her  to  some  one  with  whom  you  were  unac- 
quainted." 

"  Ha !  ha  I "  laughed  Wilkes.  "  You  have  found  that  out,  eh? 
A  mere  quibble,  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Walworth  will  now  r^ily 
pardon." 

**  Don't  say  a  word  more  about  it,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  the  old 
hosier. 

"You  may  call  it  a  quibble,  sir,"  observed  Herbert,  sternly, 
"  but  I  should  use  a  shorter  and  stronger  word." 

"  Hold,  hold !  Mr.  Herbert,"  cried  Sir  Felix. 

"What's  that  you  say,  sir?"  demanded  Wilkes,  becoming  very 
pale. 

"  If  I  have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  intelligible,  I  will  be 
yet  more  explicit,"  rejoined  Herbert. 

"Nay,  it  will  do,"  cried  Wilkes.  "Your  object  is  evidently  to 
provoke  me.  I  might  well  refuse  to  go  out  with  you,  but  your 
impertinence  deserves  chastisement.    You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir.** 

"  Sir  Felix,"  said  Herbert,  "  as  I  am  almost  a  stranger  in  town, 
and  have  few  friends,  may  I  venture  to  ask  your  aid  in  this  matter?" 

"  Mine !  my  dear  sir.  I  avoid  duels,  whether  as  principal  or 
second.  However,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  break  through  my  rule  in 
this  instance." 

"  You  make  me  for  ever  your  debtor,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man.    And,  raising  his  hat,  he  strode  haughtily  away. 

®nd  of  ^t  Sbecond  iSoofc. 
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nr  TWO  PABT8. — ^PABT  L 

No  one  who  has  erer  trayaUed  oyer  the  fertile  plaioi  of  Gmerat,  that 
laige  and  yaluable  proTince  in  the  Bombay  Pirefidency — a  pronnce  so 
immoiis  for  its  cotton,  its  grain,  its  cornelians,  agates,  and  its  other  varied 
products,  including  that  grotesque  and  gigantic  freak  of  yegetaUe  nature^ 
die  Boabab-tree,  or  AdansantOf  with  its  white  flower  and  Urge  fruit,  so 
Talnable  to  fishermen,  to  whom  it  serves  as  floats  for  their  nets ;  its  wood, 
light  ahnost  as  cork,  bein^  used  as  rafts,  the  pulp  of  the  (hut  also  inade  into 
a  land  of  sherbet ;  its  soofogy,  from  the  lion  and  wild  ass  to  the  alligator 
and  the  deadly  cobra  de  capella,  a  snake  next  to  the  tic  prdonga  of 
Ceylon  one  of  the  most  deadly  reptiles  in  the  world — ^no  one,  we  say, 
who  has  travelled  over  this  l>eautiful  province  can  forget  the  eity  of 
Broach,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  river  Nerbudda,  at  about 
thirty-three  miles  from  its  embouchure,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Broach 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Barygaja  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  and  was 
long  a  place  of  considerable  trade  under  the  dynasties  of  Aokbar  and 
other  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India,  and  was  taken,  after  various  vicissi* 
tudes,  by  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodington, 
in  1803,  from  Scindia,  and  ceded  to  the  East  India  Comnany. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  large  mound  of  earth,  of  aoout  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  elevation  above  the  river,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  artificial  oon- 
stmction  along  the  edge  of  the  river — here  a  noble  and  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  of  about  two  miles  in  width  at  low  water,  shallow,  but  navigable 
for  craft  of  forty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  A  wall  surrounds  the  town,  which 
is  in  tolerable  repair  on  the  river-side,  but  on  the  other  fiuses  it  is  much 
dilapidated.  This  encloses  the  town,  containing  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  Parsee,  Hindoo,  and  Mahomedan  persuasions,  who  are 
employed  in  weaving  and  dying  silk  and  cotton  febrios,  amongst  which 
the  imitation  of  Scotch  plaids  and  stripes  is  excellent  and  of  moderate  cost. 

The  Nerfoudda,  flowing  in  its  calm  beauty  past  the  walls,  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  groat  rivers  of  India,  as  from  its  source  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Ramgurh,  in  Bengal,  its  leneth  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  is  a  little  above  ei^t  hundred  miles.  The  river  takes  its  rise 
in  the  vindhya  mountains,  a  chain  crossing  the  peninsula  of  India  from 
east  to  west,  the  Mahomedan  natives  of  India  calung  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  range  by  the  name  of  ''  Hindostan,"  and  that  to  the  south 
the  "  Deccan,"  or  **  Dukhan"  more  properly ;  the  vast  valley  formed  by 
the  two  ranges  alluded  to,  and  the  Ghaut  mountains,  forming  the  drainage 
sur&ce  which  produces  the  Nerbudda.  Rising,  according  to  Blunt,  in  an 
elevated  tract  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
runs  a  very  direct  course  east  and  west,  and  receives  but  few  tributaries 
in  its  way,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Herun,  the  Shair,  and  the 
Towah.  It  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  an  inexhaustible  pond,  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  masonry,  close  to  the  Hindoo  Temple  of  Amarantah,  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  in  latitude  22  deg.  39  min.  north,  bngitude  81  deg. 
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49  miD.  east,  being  a  yard  wide  at  its  exit  from  the  pond,  passing  the 
military  station  of  Jubbulpore,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  source. 
Thence  it  flows  a  few  miles  below  Jubbulpore  between  two  vast  cliffis, 
of  limestone  formation,  and  meeting  lower  down  with  locky  impediments 
in  the  shape  of  trap  formation.  Much  of  the  hill  country  through  which 
the  Nerbudda  passes  produces  large  quantities  of  iron  ores ;  but  these  are 
useless,  owing  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  being  impeded  by  the 
basaltic  rodu  alluded  to.  At  the  junction  of  the  Nerbudda  with  the  river 
Towah,  near  Hoshinjabady  it  is  about  nine  hnndred  yarda  wide,  a  large 
zidge  of  linestone-rook  producing  a  cascade;  the  body  of  the  water  below 
foirmi  a  deep  pod,  tenanted  with  alligatori,  and  here,  from  its  course  to 
die  sea,  the  river  swarms  with  tiiese  hideous  monsters  of  the  tropical 
waters.  The  Nerbudda  then  pursues  its  oo«rse  over  rocks  and  rapids 
till  it  becomes  navigable  for  boais,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  only  from 
the  sea.  It  may  he  noted  that  the  tidal  influMiee  is  felt  for  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city  of  Broach. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  Paraee  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mer- 
wanjee,  whose  hospitality  during  our  stay  with  him  was  unbounded,  we 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  a  large  bunder*boaty*  manned 
by  a  crew  of  thirteen  men,  for  our  projected  trip  up  the  river.  Not  only 
had  our  good  friend^  Merwanjee  (now  no  move,  I  regret  to  say),  provided 
ns  with  mattresses  and  pillows,  but  he  had  Isdd  in  a  stock  of  creature^ 
comforts^  such  as  Fortnum  and  Mason  might  eqiial,  bat  not  excel,  for 
be  it  known  there  are  law  stations  in  the  Piesideneies  of  India  where  the 
luxuries  of  Piccadilly  and  Begent^street  may  not  be  obtained,  and — tell 
it  not  in  London— at  a  cost  not  much  beyond  the  retail  prices  in  the 
modem  Babylon. 

Beautifrd,  exceedingly  beautifrd,  was  the  evenings— such  an  evening 
as  the  month  of  February  in  Guxerat  alwi^s  offer  us,  an  evening  laden 
with  the  soent  of  the  Mogree,  Champah,  and  a  thousand  sweet-scented 
flowers^-wfaen  we  passed  through  tiie  gateway  of  the  walled  town  to  tiie 
bunder,  or  wharf,  where  6ur  boat  lay.  The  sun  was  setting  over  the 
dutant  Rajpeepla  hills,  bathing  with  a  flood  of  glorious  sheen  the  varied 
and  beautmil  landscape,  the  lowing  of  the  catUe  on  their  way  to  their 
homesteads,  the  cry  of  tiie  Brahminee  kite,  the  cawing  of  countless 
flights  of  crows,  the  long  lines  of  snow-white  paddy  birds  (the  ibb) 
wrading  to  their  resting  places  for  t^e  night,   and  the  multitude  of 

Sople  performing  their  dblutions  in  the  river  after  the  labours  of  the 
y,  preparatory  to  the  evening  meal,  together  formed  a  series  of  rights 
and  sounds  only  to  be  seen  and  heard  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  India. 
Here  was  to  be  observed  the  Brahmin,  the  twice  bom,  with  his  sacerdotal 
cord  or  coostee,  the  emblem  of  his  caste,  with  fingers  on  his  eyes  and 
ears,  waist  deep,  dipping  himself,  and  repeating  after  each  sabuftmien  a 
portion  of  his  muntra  or  orison  to  Yulmu,  S&va,  or  Brahma,  the  pie- 
server,  destroyer,  and  crsator  of  tile  Hindoo  mythology ;  here  the  Hindoo 
maiden,  graceful  as  a  gaaeUe,  uid  of  form  such  as  wovdd  have  delighted 
a  PhoitcTes,  went  thnmgh  her  ablutions,  her  massive  tiesaes  veiling,  birt 

*  Bunder  (wharf)  boat,  a  larfe  aadcommodioas  boat  of  five  or  six  tons  burdea, 
manned  by  a  crew  ci  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  men,  according  to  her  size,  and  a  tindal, 
or  steersman.  A  large  cabin  at  the  stem  accommodatet  five  or  six  individuals, 
lockers  at  the  sidss  affording  seals  or  eleepiag  places  as  may  be  required. 
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not  htding,  her  beautiful  bust;  others  were  husj  ezdumging  the  wet 
robe  or  SMree  for  a  drj  odo,  «nd  to  deftly  was  the  action  performed  thai 
the  keenest  obsenration  coold  not  catdi  the  slightest  glimpse  of  a  limb ; 
some  were  seen  beaibg  poiaed  on  thor  beads  pyranuda  of  fanMS  lotahs 
or  water-pots  for  domestic  purposes,  the  hand  placed  on  the  hip  to  maia^ 
tain  a  pioper  equipoise  of  the  totmbHng  load  ;  heze  a  hnga  elephant,  the 
property  of  a  native  of  rank,  might  be  seen  lying  od  his  srae  in  the  watery 
his  dnnsy  legs  stretched  oat^  a  man  balanced  on  his  body  with  broon  im 
band  scrubbing  the  hidoy  the  carled^up  trunk  and  twinUing  eye  of  tka 
animal  showing  his  enjoyment  of  the  titillaiing  prooess;  the  gzsve  Paiaea^ 
too,  was  seen  with  outstvetebed  bands  to  the  setting  sun  mntteme  hia 
prayeEB  to  the  departing  Giod  oi  day,  anon  prostratiflg  hiroselfy  for»ead 
to  the  ground,  in  token  of  hu  humility.  Ferry-boats  passing  to  and  tm, 
cattle  swinmuuff,  fokirs  and  mendicants  asking  alais,  and  Ind^  erening 
life,  in  all  ita  phases,  aflporded  altogether  a  seene  of  the  most  stnrpaanng 
interest 

In  sadi  plaoee  the  Hindoo  passes  Ae  doieefar  metUe  of  his  peaeefnl 
Mfe :  here  he  bathes,  dresses,  lounges,  prays^  and  sleeps  the  live-long  day 
listenmg  to  the  tales  of  the  Kyniomdlas,  or  bards,  and  nere  at  kb  death  bis 
body  ia  bcoa^tto  be  bathed  ere  itis  oonsigned  to  the  funeral  pile.  The 
river  side  is,  m  £Mt,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Hindoo's  ezistenoe :  at 
it  are  centred  his  pftsasyres  and  hia  pastimes,  aad  here  he  ofbn  settles  his 
business  trsnsaetbns,  spending  the  day  and  retini^  home  at  evening  ta 
eat  and  to  sleep.  ^ 

It  waa  on  such  an  evening  that  wo  found  ourselves  seated  on  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  kx^dng  at  the  scene  around  us,  and  watching  the  prepara- 
tions  of  the  boatmen  for  going  up  the  broad  river  at  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
Ihe  north-«ast  wind  blew  cool  and  rafoeshing  from  the  Bmeepla  bilk 
dim  in  die  distance,  and  crowned  from  base  to  summit  with  dense  forests, 
tiie  abode  of  the  Bfaeels,  a  mamuding  race  of  savases,  who  ol  late  years 
have  however,  been  induced  to  abandon  much  c^  their  piHering  propen- 
sities, and  settle  down  somewhat  to  agriculture  and  other  industrial  occu- 


Domingo,  the  Portuguese  cook,  who  had  stowed  himself  away  amid- 
ahips  with  the  comestibles,  set  to  work  for  dinner  by  decdlating  a  couf^of 
chickens,  for  the  concoction  of  the  eternal  rice  and  curry,  wtimeut  whidi 
BO  Indian  meal  is  ever  complete^  while  old  Mahomed,  the  batlcar,  spreads^ 
table-cloth  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  not  forgetting  to  wrap  some  boidea 
of  Allsopp  in  wet  straw,  for  refrigerating  the  nectar — what  would  India 
be  without  Allsopn  ?  The  night,  aa  all  nights  in  India  are  from  October 
till  June,  waaiovely,  and  soon  the  foil  moon  rose,  shedding  her  salt  aad 
beautifol  heht  over  the  banka  and  surfiioe  of  the  broad  river^  dotted  here 
and  there  by  boats  Bat&ag  to  and  fro,  while  the  song  of  the  boatmen, 
d^ed  ^  Poondiee  Pocmt^'  (little  parrot),  rang  clear  and  mefedmus  OTsr 
die  placid  waters  of  tne  magniicwnt  Nerbndda. 

A  pefson  who  is  aoonstouMd  to  no  other  skies  but  those  cf  the  kadeai 
and  mwikj  atmosphere  of  Bntain  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
bsfllianey  of  a  tropcal  moonHffht  night,  for  although  the  disc  of  the 
pianetatitofnUisnot  appaieD^solug«asnHijrbeoba^  in  a  h^ 
tatitode,  yet  its  light  is  of  a  sorasesa  and  a  riadiance  inmaasoraUy  nt 
beyond  what  is  ever  observed  by  us  in  Enghmd,  for  when  die  tropic  i 
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ritM  liiffh,  tfie  QueeD  of  Night  photographB  on  land  and  water  every  fibre 
and  leaf  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  reflected  in  a  camera^  and  the  smallest 
print  is  easily  to  oe  read;  indeed,  I  hare  seen  ladies  thread  a  small 
needle  by  an  Indian  moon,  with  as  much  iiMsility  as  could  by  done  by 
dayHffht 

After  ihe  enjoyment  of  a  fragrant  Manilla  or  two  we  turned  in,  in  full 
anticipations  for  the  morrow ;  first,  for  seeing  that  great  and  far*&aied 
wonder  of  the  Indian  world,  the  banian-tree  of  Guzerat,  second,  in 
Aooting  and  bagging  those  monsters  of  the  tropical  rivers,  die  alligator, 
with  which,  of  immense  size,  the  Nerbudda  abounds ;  but  we  hadhiSierto 
seen  none^  as  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  yicinity  oJF  Broach. 

We  may  here,  whilst  the  boat  is  making  her  way  up  the  river  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  night,  broken  occasionally  by  the  howls  of  packs  of 
jackals  or  the  sharp  hm  of  the  hyena,  prowling  the  banks  in  search  of 
food,  say  a  few  words  on  the  alligator.  By  nature  this  denizen  of  the  In- 
dian waters  is  the  most  covrardly  creature  imaginable.  Watch  for  him  at 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  attracts  him 
to  the  surfiM>e,  after  hb  night's  rest  at  the  bottom ;  and  you  must  be  well 
concealed  to  do  this  with  any  chance  of  success.  At  first  you  will  see  the 
water  slightly  agitated  at  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  water's  edge; 
presently  you  wUl  notice  a  grim  black  snout  slowly  emerge,  followed  by 
a  portion  of  the  back.  It  slowly  approaches  the  bank;  a  paw  projects 
itself,  then  the  head,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  it  peers  right  ana  left,  up  and 
down ;  then  for  a  while  the  head  lies  quiescent  on  die  sand ;  then 
another  paw  advances,  and  the  whole  head  and  shoulders  slip  forward ; 
another  rest,  and  the  animal  gradually  hitches  himself  forward,  until 
half  of  the  body  is  out  of  the  water.  In  this  position  the  alligator  vrill 
remain  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  he  ventares  to  advance  any  further, 
and  if  the  watcher  remains  quiet  he  will  see  several  soon  making  their 
^;ress  in  the  same  cautious  manner.  The  slightest  noise,  even  the  rustle 
of  a  lea^  is  enough  to  send  him  back  to  the  depths,  to  be  seen  no  more  for 
hours,  ere  he  midces  another  advance  towards  terra  firma.  Should  nothing 
disturb'him  he  will  make  his  way  to  some  sand-bank  or  sunny  nook,  a  few 
feet  above  the  water,  and  there  lie  basking  for  hours;  and  there  he  is 
difficult  to  detect  at  any  distance,  for  the  mud  on  his  body  soon  drying, 
it  becomes  similar  in  colour  to  the  soil  on  which  he  may  be  lying.  If  any- 
thing should  alarm  him  during  his  siesta,  a  rush  and  a  sudden  pmnge,  like 
the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  makes  the  water  seethe  and  boil  as  he  regains 
his  watery  home. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  temperament  of  the  alligator,  it  is  well  known 
diat  he  is  invariably  found  to  be  more  ferocious  at  the  mouths  of  riven 
where  there  is  a  solution  of  the  salt  water  with  the  fresh,  the  danger  of 
attack  being  much  less  in  fresh  water  than  in  the  brackish ;  indeed,  bufia- 
loes  and  other  cattle  will  swim  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nerbudda  with  im- 
punity. The  superior  size  and  ferocity  of  the  alligator  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  tropical  rivers  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  this  wise :  the  fish, 
which  form  the  principal  food  of  the  animal  haunting  those  parts,  attain 
a  larger  size  than  in  we  fresher  portions,  and,  consequently,  require  the 
exertion  of  a  greater  force  for  their  capture,  and  the  constant  exercise 
of  this  power  would  naturally  make  the  alligator  of  the  lower  part  more 
dangerous  than  his  neighbour  higher  up,  who  contents  himself  with  a 
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human  being,  a  goat,  or  a  imaller  animal  down  to  a  rat  The  greater 
foroe^  depth,  and  density  of  sea  water  may  likewise  tend  to  produce  hxt 
more  muscolar  development  Aan  is  fennd  in  the  alligator  freqnenting- 
water  that  is  entirely  msh.  In  shooting  the  alligator  the  most  vital  part- 
is just  behind  the  fore-shoulders,  or  through  the  head,  if  the  sportsman 
can  by  any  means  get  a  vertical  shot,  as  may  be  sometimes  obtained  if 
he  be  found  basking  under  a  bank ;  but  in  any  case  cautious  indeed  must 
be  the  approach  if  a  good  shot  is  to  be  expected ;  but  the  tenacity  of 
life  in  the  creature  is  so  great  that  a  shot  is  seldom  fatal,  and  he  escapes 
by  a  rush  into  the  water,  where  he  will  be  generally  found  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  floating  dead. 

But  to  return  to  our  trip.  At  earliest  dawn,  having  only  been 
awakened  once  or  twice  by  bumping  against  a  sand-bank,  and  by  the 
rattling  of  the  chain  of  the  grapnel  when  we  anchored  shortly  af^r  mid- 
night, we  were  roused  by  the  loud  call  of  the  tindal  to  his  fellows :  '*  Ooth 
aou  mera  bhai  juldee  oothT'  (**  Get  up,  my  brothers — up  quick.*'). 
The  scene  was  enchanting.  Beifore  us  lay  a  low,  broad  island  of  some 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  which,  formed  by  the  floods  of  the  rainy 
season,  had  on  the  fall  divided  the  river  into  two  branches.  Tlie 
island,  at  the  highest  part  barely  five  feet  above  the  water,  composed  of 
light  brown  alluvial  soil,  was  covered  with  patches  of  water-melons  and 
tobacco-plants,  both  coming  to  equal  perfection,  the  melons  particu- 
larly being  celebrated  throughout  Guaerat  and  other  provinces  adjoin^ 
ing.  The  morning  mist  was  floating  over  the  river,  from  the  bed  of 
which  ascended  litue  spiral  curls  of  vapour,  condensed  by  the  cool  night 
air,  for  we  found  the  temperature  of  the  river  on  the  surface  to  be  74  wg,, 
whilst  that  of  the  air  was  only  59  deg.— ^ideme  of  cold  in  India  enough 
to  make  a  woollen  cloth  jacket  acceptable  fer  an  hour  or  two  until  we 
sun  gets  high.  The  river  was  alive  with  water-fowl*-birds  everywhere ; 
on  the  ground,  in  the  aii^  on  the  water  and  under  the  water.  Flanking 
the  edges  of  the  island  were  myriads  of  flamingoes,  in  long  lines,  like  a  re- 
giment of  Indian  sepoys  standing  at  ease,  their  long  legs  and  white  breasts 
adding  to  the  illusion.  Further  on  were  seen  long  files  of  the  purple 
gigantic  bird  called  the  demoiselle-crane^  whose  magnificent  plumage 
and  graceful  form  well  deserve  the  name  given  to  it ;  flocks  of  pelicans, 
Brahminee  docks,  teal  and  widgeon,  and  other  aquatic  fowl  covered  tiie 
water  as  fiEur  as  the  eye  could  range.  Presentiy  the  great  unclouded  sun 
rose,  pouring  its  warm  rays  through  the  mango-trees  which  clothed  the 
banks,  setting  this  mass  of  feathered  life  in  motion,  much  accelerated  by 
a  rifle-shot  taking  the  row  of  flambgoes  in  line,  and  knocking  over  several 
of  these  brilliant  birds.  Few  vestiges  of  other  animal  life  were  yet  to  be 
seen  beyond  some  vultures  soaring  high  in  air,  on  the  look-out  for 
their  carrion  prey — a  defunct  ox  or  bufialo.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  this 
place,  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Broach,  are  about  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  this  the  dr^  season,  the  stream  flow- 
uig  generally  with  a  current  hardly  perceptible,  except  where,  as  in 
this  instance,  it  was  dirided  into,  two  branches  by  the  low  islet  in 
question ;  and  of  these,  large  and  small,  there  are  many  of  various  sixes,  • 
the  larger  ones  planted  with  water-melons,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  esculents.  For  some  hours  of  our  upward  voyage  we  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  observation  beyond  the  counUesa  numbers  of  water- 
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fowl  diitmked  by  our  paftage,  for  the  Tillages  of  the  inhabitante  waie 
sitoated  at  some  distanoe  from  the  river,  out  of  the  wsj  of  the  imm* 
datiODi  cDDseqiieBt  on  the  rne  of  die  •ooth^west  monMon,  when 
the  TiTer,  fall  to  the  brim  fiora  bank  te  bank,  matt  preaeot  a  mofi 
magmfioent  spectacle.  Ai  jet  not  an  alligator  bad  beeo  teen,  as  these 
creatoret  at  night  or  toiraids  meniing  retreat  to  the  bottoms  of  the  deep 
pools,  luring  p^oe  natil  die  raji  of  the  smi  warm  the  sarfiMe  of  the 
water  cooled  bj  the  action  of  the  night  air;  but  at  ten  o'clock  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  hand  of  the  tindal  gently  hud  open  my  shoalder, 
and  sm  exclamation  of  ^  Dekko  Sahib !  mogger  hil"  (*^  Look,  sir!  there 
is  an  alligator !")  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  an  dbject  about  three 
hundred  yards  ahead,  lying  oa  a  reck  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  &om 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Pushing  qtoedy  to  the  shose,  I  jumped  out,  and 
by  takmg  advantage  of  a  few  bosnes  and  mnsaro  of  day  torn  from  the 
high  banks  by  the  force  of  the  rushing  waters  of  the  monsoon,  I  got  widun 
eighty  or  ninety  yards — I  could  not  get  nearer,  for  by  this  time  he  was 
getting  aware  of  his  dangei^— of  the  monster,  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
whose  hide  had  by  this  time,  by  the  mud  drying  on  him  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  got  changed  from  black  to  a  dirty  brown,  and,  raising  my  gun, 
I  let  fly  a  two-ounce  ball  frwn  a  Laey^  rifle,  which,  however,  missed  the 
quarry,  and,  striking  the  rock,  went  flying  with  a  loud  ping  £ar  away  into 
die  distance.  The  alligator  flung  himself  half  into  the  air,  and  fell  side- 
ways into  the  river,  making  the  water  boil  as  if  &  ton  weight  of  stone  had 
been  flung  into  it  In  a  moment  half  a  doaen  others,  which  had  been 
ooDoealed  in  various  cranniee  about  the  banks,  rushed  and  scrambled  into 
the  water  in  all  directions.  Rdoading,  I  aeoended  the  bank  and  walked 
alone  it  for  a  nile  or  two,  leering  the  boat  to  foUow  with  my  dogs,  of 
which  I  had  three  on  boaid,  w&n,  at  some  distance  ahead,  in  a  small 
indent  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  I  saw  a  veritable  moosler  asleep  on  a  ndge 
or  platform  of  soil  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  a  deeo  pool  Walkiog  sofdy 
forward,  and  laying  down  die  rifle  at  some  yards  off  to  enable  me  to 
advance  sofdy,  I  crept  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
cantiousfy  peeping  over,  I  saw  beneath  me,  at  a  distance  of  some  twen^ 
feet,  the  huge  brute  fast  asleep,  widi  outstretched  paws,  looking  likea  large 
canoe  bottom  upwarda  Determined  not  to  spare  him,  I  retreated  to 
where  I  had  laid  the  weapon,  and  put  duee  pistol-bullets,  wrapped  up  in 
a  bit  of  my  handkerchief  ton  off  for  the  purpose,  on  the  top  of  the  two> 
ounce  ball.  Crawling  forward  again  on  all,  not  fbars,  but  three%  and 
gently  and  nmselessly  protruding  the  barrd  of  the  cocked  rifle  over  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  I  brcKight  the  muirie  to  bear  on  the  head  of  the  alligator 
at  the  Inroadest  part  behmd  the  eyes.  At  dM  instant  of  the  pull  of  the 
trigger  I  could  see  die  large  hole  made  by  the  balls  in  the  spot  I  aimed 
at,  when  up  flew  die  head  of  the  beast  (astomdied  at  this  salute^  as  weS 
he  might  be),  open  mouthed,  ezhUting  fab  ugly  serrated  teeth  and  vast 
cavemoot  red  moudi,  as  widi  a  start  and  bound  from  his  hitherto  com- 
fortable coudi  he  fdl  hcadk>ng  into  die  river,  with  a  crash  like  the  fluking 
of  a  whale  whea  struck  by  the  harpoon.  I  could  trace  his  eomrse  along 
the  bottom  by  the  large  volume  of  mud  whkh  rose  in  a  rig-sag  fine  soon 
afterwards  to  die  eumee.  Of  course  there  was  no  expectatkm  of  Us 
rising  untiL  sometime  after  death ;  in  a  day  or  two.  This  was  dkappoint" 
ment  nussber  two ;  but,  ootwithstanding  that,  the  sport  was  sufficieitdj 
exciting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thrill  of  that  silent  contemplation,  at  a 
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&w  &et  distance,  of  a  ci«atiire  wiifaw  whoie  jaws,  if  a  hamaii  hmng 
odM  got,  nothiDg'  short  of  a  miiaole  could  release  hiai. 

FoUowiDg  the  windings  of  the  riTer,  I  came  upon  raanj  flocki  of 
peaJbwl,  whose  gorgeous  trains  were  spread  out  glittering  lii^  diamendt 
in  the  morning  sun;  but  these  bird%  being  hM  saered  by  the  nativti 
in  Guzerat,  become  so  tame  that  to  shoot  them  wonld  be  as  untporta* 
manliko  as  shooting  fowls  in  a  farmyard  or  tame  docks  in  a  pood  ;  be- 
tides, the  flesh  at  best  is  so  coarse  tliat  a  Soyer  himself  would  he  piusled 
to  make  an  eatable  dish  out  of  an  old  peacock.  Monkeys,  too,  grinnmg 
at  the  intmder,  congregated  ia  every  mango  and  banian  tope,  quietly 
skipping  from  one  bt«n<£  to  another  at  your  approai^  for  they,  like  pea^ 
fowl,  ace  objects  of  great  veneration  with  the  Hindoo  races.  I  may  here  em 
pasgmwi  relate  an  anecdote  of  some  of  these  monkeys.  I  some  years  since 
paid  a  visit  to  the  source  of  the  Crishna  River,  which  rises  in  a  temple  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mahableshwar  Hills,  a  &w  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
aame^  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  day  was  sultry,  and  I  followed  the  course  of  the  tiny  stream  (which 
becomes  a  large  river  of  eight  hundred  miles  long  ere  it  nils  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal)  in  search  of  a  po<^  for  a  quiet  bathe;  to  find  this  took  me 
some  half-mile  down  the  stream  before  I  discovered  one  deep  enough  for 
a  swim,  sunoomded  by  a  grove  of  the  sacred  banian-trees.  I  had  SMroely 
plunged  in,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  amongst  the 
nranches,  and  on  looking  about  me  I  sair  some  doiens  of  large  grey 
monkeys  seated  side  by  side  gravely  watching  my  proceedings,  certainly 
not  ten  yards  off;  there  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave,  steadily  looking  on, 
till  at^  last  one  grey-beanled  fellow  raised  himself  on  all  fours,  and  quietly 
commenced  his  deeceni.  ^wly  he  let  himself  down,  hand  by  hand,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  bank  some  five  or  six  feet  off,  seating  himself,  as 
monkeys  and  bipeds  are  wont  to  do,  on  his  head's  antipodes,  one  hand 
resting  on  his  knee,  he  renunned  quietly  starmg  at  me.  Presently  one 
aftonkey  afker  another  desoended  the  trees  in  jMredsely  the  same  d^be- 
rate  manner,  and,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  sat  down  at  a  yard  or  so 
from  each  oiher  in  exactly  the  same  posttioo,  to  scrutinise  the,  to  them, 
extraordinary  apparition.  There  they  sat  in  a  semieirele ;  not  a  change 
of  the  &ce,  not  a  movement  of  the  limbs  was  observable,  but  like  Quakers 
at  a  meeting,  looked  on  with  a  philosophic  gravity  whidi  I  defy  any 
description  to  do  justice  to.  What  they  thought  of  me  I  know  not^  not 
being  versed  in  ammah  parlanti  ;  but,  unacquainted  as  they  must  have 
been  with  the  sight  of  a  white  sldn,  probably  the  first  they  ever  saw,  not 
die  slightest  fear  was  observable  in  any  of  tnem ;  nay,  I  believe  that  had 
I  had  food  to  have  offered  diem,  thejr  would  have  approached  and  taken 
it  out  of  my  hand.  At  kist  my  gravity  was  entirely  upset  by  seeing  one 
sbout  two  feet  high  quietly  jump  upon  the  shoulders  of  another^  and^ 
steadying  himself  by  ids  biancls  clasped  over  the  forehead  of  the  oilier, 
the  two  looked  so  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  I  &irly  roared  with 
laughter.  At  this  unexpected  outburst  the  whole  troop  took  to  their 
becSi,  and  scuttled  up  the  trees  a  good  deal  faster  tlym  they  had  de- 
scended, and,  with  loud  chattering  and  squeaking,  stood  dudnng  the 
boughs  at  the  intruder  on  their  solitude ;  but  none  of  them  again  yen* 
tnred  near  me  afker  this  rude  disturbance  of  their  inspection.  In  many 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western  India  these  quadnunanoos  animals 
are  so  much  respected  as  objects  of  veneration,  bemg  typical  of  Huny- 
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manBi  the  monkey-gody  that  thej  become  so  fomiUar  as  to  be  most  abo- 
minable Duisanoes  from  their  mtschieyous  propensities,  by  unroofing  tiles, 
getting  through  vnndows,  and  carrying  off  anything  that  is  moveable. 
Woe  betide  the  contents  of  a  sideboard  of  glass  if  a  monkey  sets  on  it, 
and  is  disturbed  during  his  scrutiny  of  the  various  articles  ;  ne  makes 
short  work  of  its  fragile  ware  in  his  hurry  to  escape. 

But  to  our  narrative.  Ph>ceeding  some  distance  £arther,  I  sat  down, 
rifle  in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  hank  to  allow  the  scared  monsters  of 
the  fresh  water  deeps  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  report 
of  the  rifle;  after  a  while  one  emerged  his  hideous  frontispiece,  and 
lasily  took  his  lair  not  many  yards'  distant  from  where  I  was  sitting, 
pretty  well  concealed  by  some  small  bushes.  This  time  I  was  more 
successful,  for  the  ball  passed  through  his  body,  and  breaking  both  fore- 
legs at  the  shoulder,  laid  him  wriggling  in  the  mud.  This  proved  to  be 
a  young  alligator,  not  above  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but  witii  a  mouth  and 
teeth  liu*ge  enough  to  seize  and  hold  a  goat.  Leaving  the  carcase  where 
it  lay  for  the  vultures  to  discover  its  whereabouts,  which  they  speedily 
would,  I  bent  my  steps  back  to  the  boat,  to  discuss  in  the  shape  of  tiffin 
soibe  of  the  good  Merwanjee's  luxuries,  with  a  second  edition  of  Domingo's 
rice  and  curry.  Soon  aher  three  o'clock  the  rrand  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion, the  "  Rubbur  Burr,"  rose  in  sight  in  the  distance.  We  were  sittine 
in  the  cabin,  out  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  rendered  doubly  powerful 
by  the  reflection  of  its  rays  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  when  the 
tindal  appeared  at  the  door,  his  swarthy  face  animated  with  excitement, 
and  exclaimed,  '^  Sahib  I  Sahib !  Kubbur  Burr  nuzzerata  hai !"  ('*  Sir,  sir ! 
the  Kubbur  Burr  is  appearing  !")♦  «  Kither  hai  ?  kither  hai?"  ("  Where 
is  it?  where  is  it?")  said  we,  jumping  up  out  of  a  half-somnolent  state. 
"  There  it  is,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  huge  domed-shape  mass  of  foHage, 
which  loomed  in  the  distance  like  a  gigantic  inverted  basin.  Here,  Uien, 
was  the  wondrous  tree,  descriptions  of  which  I  had  so  often  read  in 
youthful  days,  envying  the  happy  lot  of  those  who  had  stood  under  its 
massive  shadow,  watching  its  troops  of  g^amboUing  monkeys,  its  flocks  of 
brilliant-plumaged  birds,  its  snakes  entwined  amongst  its  branches  (what 
Indian  picture  of  a  tree  is  ever  complete  without  a  snake  or  two  seeking 
whom  ne  may  entwine  within  his  terrible  coils  ?),  and  herds  of  deer 
bounding  through  its  leafy  glades.  We  shall  soon  see  what  was  the 
reality  of  this  object  of  poetic  interest. 

Where  we  first  had  sight  of  the  tree,  the  channel  of  the  Nerbudda 
had  widened  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  tiie 
river  having  more  space  for  the  flow  of  its  enormous  supply  of  water 
produced  during  the  yearly  freshes  of  the  rainy  seasons,  no  longer 
furrowed  its  way  through  high  banks  like  those  through  which  we  had 
passed,  but  had  spread  out  into  two  shallow  arms,  enclosing  several  small 
islands,  planted  with  vegetables  at  this  season.  In  the  horizon  the  tree 
appeared  to  stand  alone  in  its  grandeur ;  apparently  not  another  tree 

*  This  &mou8  baiiian.tree  (Ficut  Indioa),  about  the  size  and  grandeur  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Broach  **  Kubbur  Burr." 
**  Kubbur"  is  the  name  of  a  Mahomedan  local  saint,  whose  tomb  lies  under  a 
dump  of  banian-trees  on  the  right  of  the  small  island  to  which  we  were  bound; 
**  Bnrr"  is  the  Hindoo  common  name  for  the  banian-tree,  llie  male  banian-tree, 
the  Fiau  rtHgiota^  is  by  the  natives  called  "  FeepuL" 
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was  there  to  consort  with  it,  so  sditary  it  stood  in  its  gloomy  magnifi- 
cence,  the  Queen  of  the  plun.  '<  Beantiful  I  xniffnifilcent !"  were  the 
only  words  uttered  as  the  hoatmen  toiled  upwards  towards  it :  larger 
and  krger  grew  the  vegetable  wonder  ;  more  defined  and  beantiful  was 
its  dome-like  shape,  its  outlines  regular,  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  by 
the  shears  of  a  Titan  gardener.  <<  Certainly,"  said  we,  **  it  is  no  hyper- 
bolioal  assertion  to  mdce,  that  a  large  army  could  encamp  under  its 
shade."  Nearer  we  came,  and  the  mass  still  increased  in  sise,  looking  a 
forest  in  itself;  but  stay  I  was  it  a  delusion  ?  a  myth  ?  a  bend  in  the  rirer 
soon  began  to  show  it  in  a  different  aspect  Alas !  a  change  was  coming 
over  the  '*  spirit  of  the  dream  ;"  romance  was  beginning  to  &de  away 
before  reality,  as  the  mist&des  away  before  the  morning  sun ;  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime  were  no  more.  What  is  this  P — see  !  the  tree  is  dividing, 
it  is  separating  in  two.  Is  that  a  palm  we  see  ? — ^that  a  cashew-nut  tree  P 
— ^that  an  areca  ? — ^that  a  clump  of  bamboos  ? — is  that  an  opening  dis- 
closing a  paddy-field  ?  Yes ;  and  more ;  the  famous  banian-tree  had  now 
resolved  itself  into  a  considerable-siaed  woodv  island,  clothed,  not  with 
one  banian-tree,  but  with  hundreds  of  them,  of  all  siaes,  interspersed  with 
great  numbers  of  other  species  of  trees,  together  with  a  large  growth  of 
underwood  of  various  kinds.  Still  the  disappointment,  ffreat  as  it  was, 
led  us  to  speculate  as  to  the  probability  that,  notwithstanding  the  disco- 
very we  had  made,  might  not  there  yet  be  a  tree  on  the  island  found 
answering  the  gbwing  descriptions  we  had  read  in  Forbes  and  other 
vnriters?  for  we  had  an  instinctive  dislike,  after  our  trouble,  to  find 
all  a  romance.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  question,  we  ran 
the  boat's  nose  aground,  and  jumping  ashore,  raced  over  the  tobacco 
(which  here  grew  with  the  greatest  luxuriance)  to  see  who  would  be 
first  to  put  an  end  to  our  mystification.  It  was  but  too  true ;  the  great 
banian-tree  was  a  myth,  a  delusion  ;  still,  we  surmised  it  might  be  pos- 
sible that  the  trees,  large  and  small,  would  be  found  connect^  one  with 
the  other  by  the  lateral  arms,  which  threw  thdr  snake-like  shoots  in  all 
directions  perpendicularly  to  the  ground,  and  thus  in  the  aggregate  form 
one  tree,  uie  tree  of  our  desire.  But  no— not  one  banian  had  any  con- 
necting limb  with  another;  they  were  all  unmistakably  and  decidealy  as 
distinct  one  from  another  as  trees  are  in  an  English  park.  It  is  true  here 
and  there  we  found  trees  of  large  sixe  and  of  some  age,  but  not  one  at 
all  approaching  in  magnitude  to  banians  we  had  seen  before  growing 
singly  in  other  parts  of  the  province ;  here  it  was  a  commixture  of  aU 
kinds  of  trees  usually  flourishmg  in  any  Indian  jungle  of  moderate  size. 
The  *<  Kubbur  Burr,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  par  excellence^  no 
doubt  had  an  existence  at  some  former  period,  probably  not  many  yeari 
since ;  for  a  venerable  native,  the  owner  of  the  tobacco-patch  alluded  to, 
who  lived  in  a  cAdjun  hut  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  told  us  that  there 
was  a  tradition  amonsst  hb  fellows  of  such  a  gigantic  tree,  but  that  it — the 
tree — had  long  uto  been  torn  up  and  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  that  the  numbers  of  banian-trees  we  saw  were  its  *'  butchas^" 
or  children,  and  that  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the 
**  fieither  of  trees,"  still  under  the  protection  of  <<  Saint  Kubbur,''  whoae 
tomb,  a  small  erection  of  masoniy  and  chunam,  he  showed  us.  Monkeys, 
parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  there  were  about  the  trees,  of  course-— ror 
what  Indian  wood  is  without  them  ? — and  I  shot  some  of  the  beautiful 
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painted  snipe  in  the  piddy-fieldi,  whidi  were  smroonded  hy  the  progeoj 
of  the  defunct  "  KsfalMir  Burr,"  and  also  joasie-fovrl  and  pfurtridgeeki  tlie 
wood,  where  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  Nerbadda  onoe  had  Us  8jl?aa 
Arone,  sole  monarch  of  the  pUoe,  ere  he  f^  a  Tictim  to  the  resistless 
floods  of  the  mighty  stream.  Standing  «p  to  die  knees  in  a  paddy* 
swamp  wlulst  in  seurch  of  snipe,  I  could  not  aroid  calling  to  my  com- 
panions to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  mality  and  the  gay  f^ictores 
Ifaey  had  seen  of  the  elephants,  and  the  retioues  of  natxre  princes  en« 
camped  amongst  the  stalactite-like  tranks  of  the  ideal  tree;  die  luxurious 
carpets  of  the  Persian  loom  spread  below,  on  whidi  the  gaselle-eyed 
daughters  of  song,  the  Nanteh  girls,  had  laag  syne  performed  the  graceful 
peaoock  dance,  or  trOled  forth  the  ^arourite  meledv  of  <<  Taaa  be  Taah^ 
(Now  be  now),  to  the  gurgling  sound  of  the  aimrosial  hookah,  or  the 
CTening  breeae  nghing  through  the  foliage  of  the  giant-tree. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  ^*  Kubbur  Burr"  is  a  lespeotable  assemblage 
of  baoum-trees,  all  ef  moderate  ^Umensions,  iatennized  widi  other  trees  of 
▼arious  descriptions;  in  shcnt,  it  is  a  wood,  amongst  which  the  banian-tree 
predominates.  Viewed  from  a  distance  down  the  river,  by  an  approach- 
mg  boat,  die  iUesion  of  a  vast  tree  is  comf^ete;  and  any  encomiast, 
forming  a  judgment  at  a  mile  or  two  away,  without  patting  foot  on  the 
island,  would  be  apparently  justified  by  applying  to  the  enormously  dense 
mass  of  fi^iage  dien  visible,  the  epithets  <^  ^  gigantic,"  and  even  *^  awful  ;* 
and  by  any  yivid  word-paintings  that  ezi^geiated  description  might 
suggest  concoct  a  wondrous  tale : — as  -I  said,  at  a  distance  down  the 
river,  the  view  of  the  psendo  tree  is  majestic,  but,  like  a  dissolving  view 
at  a  change  of  scene,  it  becomes  a  huge  con^eued  mass  of  what  it  really 
is,  namely  a  wood,  and  a  very  ugly  wood  it  is  too. 

At  this  season  (February)  die  aspect  of  the  cocmtry  abont  Broadi  was 
somewhat  barren  in  appearance,  as  the  rainy  season  had  ceased  since 
October,  and  die  principal  food  crops  of  die  coonbies,  or  cultivators,  of 
which  Jowaree  (Hoicui  sarghum\  a  kind  of  large  millet — ^the  stalks  of 
which  form  exeellent  food  for  cattle— wheat,  rice,  pulse,  and  odier  grainy 
form  the  principal  portion,  had  long  been  housed ;  the  castor-oil  plant 
(^Falma  CkrisH),  however,  was,  largely  under  cultivation,  growing  here 
to  a  considerable  rise,  and  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  small  tree.  The 
natives  of  Guzerat  express  tins  oil  fvom  the  seed  for  lighting  their  huts 
af^r  sundown,  although  its  thick  and  riscid  composition  aSbrds  a  poor 
Ulnminating  power ;  but  the  poverty  of  die  majority  of  them  necessarily 
induces  the  use  of  this  oil,  the  cost  of  cocoa-nut  oil  being  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  wretchedly  poor,  they  being 
d^ndent  on  the  small  crops  of  cotton  cultivation  to  raise  the  necessaiy 
funds  to  pay  die  rent  to  the  government  for  the  land  diey  hold.  In  bad 
seasons,  by  the  fiEulure  of  the  cotton  crops,  they  become  wretchedly  off, 
and  are  often  reduced  to  great  straits,  being  obliged  to  mortgage  thsir 
future  crops  to  obtain,  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  the  money  rec^dsite  to 
pay  the  government  daes. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  whole  of  the  villagers  were  basUy  engaged 
in  picking  and  collecting  the  cotton  crop  from  the  pods,  gathering  it 
widi  both  hands,  and  d^K)siting  it  in  a  bag  hong  round  the  ^ck.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  engaged  in  this  operation,  whilst  others  were 
clearing  the  fibre  from  the  tough  small  seeds,  by  means  of  a  diminutive 
churka,  or  gin,  composed  of  a  wooden  and  iron  roller,  turned  by  a  windi. 
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and  JO  disposed  that  the  cotton  fibre  is  dfawn  between  them,  separating 
the  seeds  from  the  former,  the  seeds  being  ^iven  to  cattle  for  food,  for 
which  its  oily  nature  admiraUy  adapts  it.  The  spaces  of  ground  cleared 
•bout  the  villages  were  white  with  newlj-gathered  cotton  spread  oat  to 
dry  previouslj  to  taking  it  to  anaiket  m  nJe  to  the  buniahs^  or  traders, 
who  in  retnm  dispose  of  it  to  die  great  native  cotton-dealess  for  transit 
to  Bombay.  In  several  places  I  saw  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
some  of  them  of  a  large  size,  over  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  Apparently 
they  were  of  a  spedes  of  eaxp,  having  the  same  kind  of  scales  and  colour. 
Large  as  they  were,  the  fishermen  tokl  me  that  they  were  to  be  caught 
of  more  than  double  the  sise,  a  sufficient  proof  that  fish  can  hold  their 
own  i^^st  the  attaeks  of  their  arch^^enemy  the  alligator. 

Returning  to  our  boat  in  the  evening,  well  laden  mth  gnavas,  papaws, 
pine -apices,  and  other  firuits — not  the  produce  of  the  fteunous  Kubbnr 
Bmr,  but  of  the  wood,  whose  place  he  might  once  have  occupied — we 
found  Domingo  ready  with  the  inevitable  rice  and  curry,  and,  after  the 
discussion  of  a  cheroot,  we  turned  in,  well  pleased  mA  the  afternoon's 
excursion,  but  most  specially  disappointed  with  the  wonderful  baxnan*' 
tree.  H.  S. 


A  STJMMEE  IN  AMEBICA. 
By  Captain  Brook  J.  KmaHT. 

CHAPTBR  I. 

**  I'm  on  the  sea." 

*^  The  steam-tender  Jackail  will  leave  St.  George's  Wharf  at  half- 
past  eight  A.M.  on  the  22nd  of  June,  to  convey  passeng^^  on  board  the 
Persia:' 

Acting  upon  this  official  information^  we  presented  ourselves  at  St. 
George's  Wharf,  Liverpool,  at  the  time  specified,  and  were  duly  conveyed 
on  brnml  the  jPersta,  lying  about  a  coupne  of  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
The  mails  were  brought  on  board  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
passengers'  baggage  being  stowed  away,  we  steamed  slowly  from  our 
moorings  at  9.50  A.ic 

'*  How  deliehted  I  shall  be  when  I  see  that  boat  again,"  said  ray  wife, 
as  the  JkcJeaU  spluttered  from  our  side. 

We  cUd  see  it  again  in  less  than  three  months,  during  which  time  we 
saw  many  more  wonderful  sights  than  the  cBngy,  labouring  JaekaU,  of 
which  I  purpose  giving  a  sketch.  A  summer  in  America  has,  at  least, 
the  charm  oi  novelty  in  its  favour.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Bhine,  the  spas  of  Germany,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Italian 
lakes.  True,  there  are  mountains,  lakes,  and  spas  in  America,  but  I 
«  guess"  the  broad  natural  features,  which  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where, are  about  the  only  points  of  similarity  between  the  other  side  of 
the  Atiantic  and  Evrope.  However,  I  have  no  business  to  ''guess"  tQl 
I  get  tiiere,  which  we  hope  to  do  in  ten  days,  for  is  not  the  Persia  the 
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pride  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  the  finest  steam  fleet  (commerciallj  spetkiDg) 
on  the  teas ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  hreath  of  wind  as  we  forged  sloindy  ahead.  A 
hea^y  fall  of  fog  and  smoke  hung  over  the  river.  In  vain  we  endea- 
voured to  pierce  the  lurid  darkness  in  search  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  at  anchor  about  half  a  mile  astern  of  us. 

"  There  she  b !  Don't  you  see  her?"  cries  one  whose  wish  was  (I 
think)  father  to  the  sight  "  Don't  you  see  that  huge  black  mass  with 
all  those  masts  and  funnels  looming  up  out  of  the  fog?" 

Yes,  I  saw  them,  but  whether  they  represented  the  big  ship,  or  half  a 
doien  little  ones,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say. 

We  had  a  very  quiet  passage  to  Cove,  and  a  very  slow  one,  for  we  had 
more  time  than  we  wanted,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  to  wait  for  the 
mails,  Scotch  and  Irish,  I  believe,  till  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon. 

Why,  then,  did  we  leave  Liverpool  so  early?  Why  not  have  started 
in  the  evening  of  Saturday  ?  Had  we  started  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  we  should  sUll  have  been  at  Cove  long  before  four  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

I  received  three  answers  to  the  above  questions  ;  yon  shall  have  them 
all,  and  adopt  which  you  please  : 

First,  I  was  told  that  it  was  as  well  to  be  in  time ;  secondly,  that  the 
tide  would  not  serve  till  too  late  at  night ;  thirdly,  that  by  starting  eariy 
we  were  enabled  to  go  half*8peed,  which  saved  fuel,  id  est,  money  to  the 
company. 

I  went  on  deck  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  in  search  of  a 
purer  atmosphere  than  that  which  we  had  enjoyed  during  the  night  in 
our  state  cabin  (save  the  mark!).  We  were  running  down  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  looked  particularly  unpicturesque 
and  devoid  of  interest.  At  half-past  nine  we  came  to  our  moorings  off 
Spike  Island,  directly  opposite  Cove,  which  smiled  at  us  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  say  '^  smiled  at  us,"  because  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  all  nature  smiled,  even  Spike  Island. 

Say,  ye  subalterns  who  have  been  quartered  on  that  romantic  bland, 
redolent  of  rugged  rocks  and  gloomy  barracks,  saw  ye  ever  a  smile  during 
your  sojourn  there  on  aught  save  the  lips  of  the  comrade  depardng  ? 

Truly,  Spike  Island  enjoys  a  very  moderate  reputaUon  as  a  quarter 
amongst  military  men. 

We  had  divine  service  in  the  saloon  at  half-past  ten,  the  captain 
officiating ;  and  most  excellently  well  did  he  perform  hb  part  He  read 
slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a  becoming  reverence,  removed  alike  from  the 
offensive  eabble  of  hurry  and  haste  as  from  the  equally  offensive  droning 
of  affected  sanctity.  Many  a  country  clergyman  might  take  a  leason  in 
reading  the  service  of  our  Church  from  Captain  Judkins,  and  the  reason 
of  his  success  was  evident  enough — he  took  pains.  He  did  not  read 
merely  as  a  duty,  a  thing  to  be  got  through  and  done  with,  but  he  read 
at  well  as  he  could. 

After  service  we  wrote  letters  to  send  back  by  the  oonung  mail*boat, 
and  then  we  lounged  about  and  grumbled  at  the  delay. 

The  maib  were  on  board  at  four  o'clock,  and  ten  minutes  afiterwards 
we  were  steammg  out  of  Cove  harbour,  which,  bv  the  way,  has  been  re- 
baptised  under  the  name  of  Queenstown.    Certainly  vanity  it  the  parent 
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of  folly — one  of  her  parents,  at  all  events.  If  all  the  towns  her  gradons 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pass  through  had  changed  their  names  in 
honour  of  the  royal  visit,  we  shonld  have,  in  very  sooth,  a  right  regal 
country. 

We  were  still  runnmg  down  the  south  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle :  the 
emeralds  (if  there  were  any)  had  a  rough  setting — such  a  dreary,  deso- 
late, rugged  coast  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  About  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  mainland,  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  an  island,  I  saw  the  ruins  of 
what  once,  apparently,  had  been  a  castle. 

'^  What  an  extraordinary  place  for  any  one  to  build  a  castle,"  I  oIh 
served. 

"  Those,  sir,  are  the  Stag  Rocks;  there  b  no  building  there  whatever," 
said  one  of  the  mates. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  man  was  right,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely 
credit  his  assertion,  so  exactly  had  nature  condescended  to  imitate  art: 
there  was  the  tower,  there  the  walls  and  buttresses.  I  wondered  whether 
the  mate  had  ever  landed  there. 

Soon  after  dark  we  passed  Cape  Clear,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  next  land  we  should  sight  would  probably  be  Sandy 
Hook. 

The  wind  freshened  during  the  night,  and  for  the  next  four  or  five 
days  we  had  a  strong  breexe  ahead,  wbuch  stopped  our  way,  and  disturbed 
our  stomachs  *^  some,"  as  our  American  friends  would  say. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  America  we  had  scarcely  the  usual 
complement  of  passengers  on  board;  a  great  proportion  of  these  were 
Americans. 

I  had  never  before  seen  much — I  may  almost  say  anything  of  that 
nation-^and  certainly  the  nasal  drawl  peculiar  to  that  people  is  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable  to  an  English  ear.  They  have  also  many  idioms  and 
phrases  different  from  ours,  but,  as  &r  as  my  experience  goes,  their  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place.  We  made  acquaintance — ^I  may,  indeed,  say 
friends — with  several  American  ladies  and  gentiemen  on  board.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  kindness  to  us,  and  nothing  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  England  the  hos- 
pitality we  received  in  America. 

When  we  had  been  about  five  days  out  fogs  proclaimed  the  vicinity  of 
Newfoundland,  and  cold,  that  of  icebergs.  The  change  of  temperature 
was  very  apparent,'  for  although  we  had  experienced  somewhat  stormy 
weather  previously,  there  had  always  been  a  summerish  feeling  in  the 
air;  but  now  it  was  piercing,  it  breathed  of  ice.  The  fog  envdoped  us 
Bight  and  day,  not,  however,  continuously,  but  with  short  intermissions, 
for  several  days. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  icebergs  in  a  fog?— -a  fog  so 
thick,  so  dark,  that  you  could  not  see  the  funnel  of  the  boat  as  you  stood 
on  the  binnacle,  steaming  furiously  alone  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour?  It  is  a  situation  in  which,  I  trust,  never  again  to  be 
placed.  True,  the  immensity  of  tiie  ocean  is  very  much  in  fitvour  of  miss 
versus  hit ;  it  may  be  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred  to  one  in  one's 
&vour;  but  however  great  the  odds  against  collision,  the  chance  of  a 
sudden  and  awfiil  death  must  ever  be  present  to  him  who  is  tearing 
furiously  through  impenetrable  darkness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iee^ 
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bergf.  That  the  Pacific  was  lost  by  comiDg  in  eoOinm  with  an  ieebei^ 
there  eui  be  do  doubt.  She  was  a  kurge  and  powerinl  steamer,  wdl 
officered,  wdl  naoned,  and  as  capable  of  riding  oat  a  storm  as  any  shm 
afloat.  She  entered  the  dark  fo^-bank  of  Newfoondland,  but  nerer  did 
Ab  emerge  from  the  darkness ;  uiat  fog-bank  was  a  funereal  pall  to  die 
doomed  wip.  A  terrible  ooncusoon,  a  few  frantic  [Ganges,  a  rush  of 
water,  and  the  Pacific  is  blotted  out  frxun  the  face  of  the  sea;  down 
into  the  depths  below  die  mxks,  with  himdreds  of  human  bc»i^  in  her 
arms. 

Just  before  leaving  Liverpool  we  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Canadian. 
Itjwas  but  a  telegraphic,  and,  therefore,  only  a  meagre  account :  ^'  Cut 
up  by  the  iee  in  the  Straits  of  Bdle  Isfe,  between  thi^  and  forty  people 
lost,  the  remainder  saved  by  boats.  Land  five  miles  distant."  Ths 
qoestbn  that  naturally  first  suggests  itself  is,  *'  How  many  would  have 
been  ^  saved  by  boats,'  had  the  aoeident  ooourred  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  fix>m  knd  in  place  of  five  miles  only?" 

A  gentleman  on  board  the  Persia  told  me  (of  course  during  the  densest 
fi)fi^,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ice)  that  he  had  onee  come  into 
coUision  with  an  icdieig.  It  happened,  he  said,  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  Edinburgh^  running  from  New  York  to  Glasgow.  The  fog  was  so 
tUck  that  the  '^  look-outs^  £d  not  see  the  iceberg  until  they  were  dose 
iqion  it ;  the  helm  was  instantly  put  down,  and  the  beat  shot  past  the 
opposing  mass,  but  a  shock  was  felt  as  she  glided  by,  and  her  bows  seemed 
to  settle  down  on  the  water.  In  &ct,  although  tliey  had  escaped  the  ice 
above  water,  they  had  struck  the  ice  hdow^  and  had  stove  in  the  two 
forward  compartments.  Lucky  for  all  on  board,  the  ship  was  built  in 
oompartmeois,  but  for  that  she  must  have  gone  down  at  once;  and  had 
she  run  fiill  upon  the  iceberg  in  place  of  graaing  the  underfloat,  she  must 
have  been  dashed  to  atmns.  They  were  two  hundred  miles  from  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  when  the  accident  oocurred,  whidli  place  th^  reached 
ihirty-siz  hours  afUrwards,  but  which  they  never  would  have  reached 
had  they  not  been  blessed  with  calm  weather;  die  steamer  had  settled 
so  much  by  the  head  that  a  storm  must  have  sunk  her.  *^  No  one  on 
board,"  said  Mr.  R.,  ^^  knew  the  extent  of  the  mischief;  we  knew  that 
the  two  forward  compartments  must  be  stove  by  the  sinking  of  the  boat's 
bows,  but  what  further  damage  had  been  done  we  could  not  telL  All 
hands  wdked  at  the  pumps  until  we  reached  St.  John's,  and  during  the 
wh<de  of  those  thirty-six  hours  all  felt  that  the  boat  might  sink  fron 
under  them  at  any  moment  When  we  anchored,  and  the  ship's  bottoai 
was  examined,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  fleet 
of  her  iron  sheeting  forwards ;  we  had,  therefore,  pumped  to  no  purpose^ 
for  we  must  have  pumped  the  Atlantic  dry  before  we  could  get  the  water 
out  of  the  injured  compartments ;  but,"  he  added,  ^^t  was  a  good  thii^ 
we  did  work ;  it  employed  our  minds  as  well  as  hands ;  we  £ftncied  we 
were  d<ung  something  towards  saving  our  lives,  at  all  events." 

So  much  for  a  sUght  colhsion  with  an  iceberg  under  water ;  what  musfc 
iniavitably  be  the  effect  of  a  direct  collision  with  an  iceberg  above  water 
maybe  readily  imagined. 

One  morning,  irailst  steaming  rapidly  throD^  the  dense  fog,  we  sud- 
denly emerged  into  daylight— as  suddenly  as  one  emeiges  from  a  sobter^ 
t  vault  into  the  outer  world;  more  so^  indeed,  for  in  the  latter  i 
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»  gfimmer  of  lights  getting  brigfatar  and  largn^  wmdd  have  lunlded  oar 
approach  io  the  ovtsr  worid,  but  in  tUa  imtanna  tha  ohango  from  utter 
darimesa  to  daylight  was  tnatantaneona.  It  was  a  moat  euriona  and  re- 
naricable  sight.  A  eloae,  dense  wall  of  tog  was  balund  us,  so  dose,  so 
dense  that  we  could  not  aee  a  foot  into  it,  whereas  oveihead  was  a  dear 
aky  and  a  bright  ann,  and  beneath  us  a  deep  blue  aea  glittering  in  light* 

Theae  Ibg^banks  extend  for  hundreds  of  miks,  with  ooeasional  br^ks. 
They  literally  settle  down  upon  the  face  of  die  waters,  and  are  frequently 
no  higher  from  the  sea  than  the  maat-bead ;  indeed,  I  was  told  that  a 
*'  look-out"  on  the  top-gallant  cross-trees  has  sometiaaes  a  bright  sky  over 
his  head  whilst  all  below  are  enveloped  in  daricness. 

During  the  break  in  the  fog  to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  hada  sight  of 
four  icebergs ;  dbree  of  them  were  indistinct,  looming  grandly  out  of  a 
dark  fog-bank ;  the  fourdi  was  glittering  in  die  sunli^t,  and  presented, 
to  ua  Umd-lnbbers,  at  least,  a  singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  was 
about  fifteen  miles  oS,  and  assumed  difierent  fantasdc  shapea  with  our 
diange  of  position.  When  first  we  saw  it  it  looked  like  two  pillars,  with 
an  arch  and  a  pedestd  above.  This  form,  we  were  told,  was  a  species  of 
mirage,  caused  by  refraction.  It  then  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  cone, 
wkh  a  small  hole  in  the  centre.  Again  it  changed,  and  presented  the 
perfect  form  of  a  cross,  cut  out  c^  wUte  marble.  Yet  another  change,  as 
we  neared  the  iceberg,  and  we  saw  it  as  it  really  was. 

We  were  not  long  under  a  dear  sky ;  about  noon  we  entered  another 
fog-bank,  and  were  ploughing  our  way  through  a  leaden  sea. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  dlow  me  to  say  a  few  wcids  with  regard  to 
the  course  that  our  packets  take  across  the  Atlantic  Of  all  the  dangers 
vrfaich  beset  the  path  of  the  hardy  mariner,  an  iceberg  is  probably  the 
most  formidable.  Winds  and  waves,  however  furious,  however  mighty, 
may  be  met  and  eonq[uered.  A  lee-ehore  has,  sinee  the  inirodncticfi  of 
ateam  as  a  motive  powerv  lost  its  unenviaUe  prestige  for  dang^  and  de- 
rtruction ;  boats  and  engines  are  now  built  with  power  sufficient  to  work 
off  from  a  lee-shore  in  almost  any  weather;  rooks,  shoals,  and  bars  are 
aeouratdy  marked  upon  the  chart — ^if  yon  run  against  them  it  is  your 
own  fiuilt,  for  you  know,  or  oi^ht  to  know,  where  they  are.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  an  iceberg.  When  the  frozen  world  in  the  North  Sea 
begins  to  move,  mountains  of  ice  break  away  from  the  main  body,  and 
float  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  wind  and 
current.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  dieir  iiAereabouts ;  we  know, 
indeed,  that  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  icebergs  by  the  bwness  of  the  tem- 
perature, but  we  do  not  know  their  situation  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
enable  us  to  avoid  thenu  It  is  only  in  particular  latitudes  diat  icebeq|;s 
are  to  be  met  with ;  if  carried  by  wind  and  current  south  of  these  lati- 
tudes they  soon  melt  away.  Men-of-war  and  merchantmen  usually 
shorten  sail  at  night,  always,  should  the  night  be  foggy  or  boisterous. 
Fackets,  on  the  contrary,  *'  carry  on"  night  and  day,  as  hard  as  they  can 
tear.  Speed  is  the  one  great  desideratum ;  to  race  from  one  port  to 
another,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  is  the  object  of  every  captain  of  a 
fMcket,  especially  should  the  ship  he  commands  be  ^^  the  cradc"  ship  of 
the  line.  She  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up.  ^'  She  always  has  done  the 
passage  quicker  than  any  other  boat,  and  she  always  dialL'' 

This  emulation  on  the  part  of  captains  of  packets  is  natural,  and,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  pnufewortfay.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  the  captain 
should  endeavour  to  make  as  short  a  passage  as  posnble,  VfM.  due  regard 
to  eafety;  hut  is  that  *'  due  regard  to  safety''  observed  when  a  man 
"  carry  on"  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  rixteen  miles  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  through  a  black  fog,  a  fog  so  dark  and  so  dense  that  yon 
cannot  see  half  the  ship's  length  ahead,  and  this  in  the  vicinity  of  loe* 
bergs  ?  In-  a  fog  of  the  above  description,  which  is  common  enough  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  '4ook-out"  is  of  no  avail;  fifty  'Modc- 
outs"  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  one,  for  fifty  pair  of  eyes  can  no 
more  penetrate  obscurity  than  one. 

The  temptation  to  <'  carry  on"  is  great ;  the  sea  is  calm,  the  vessel  is  on 
an  even  keel,  the  paddles  work  smoothly;  moreover,  the  ship  has  raced 
through  many  sucti  a  fog  with  impunity.  Now  suppose  that  there  is  an 
iceberg  directly  ahead,  as  why  should  there  not  be  ?  a  collision  must  in- 
evitably take  place ;  no  human  power,  no  human  skill,  could  prevent  it ; 
the  danger  could  not  be  perceived  in  time  to  avoid  it.  The  result  of  the 
collision  would  depend  upon  its  nature.  If  you  ran  full  tilt  on  an  iceberg 
you  would  go  down  headlong,  with  every  soul  on  board;  if  you  grazed  it 
and  merely  stove  in  the  sides,  or  knocked  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom,  you 
might  have  time  to  get  out  the  boats,  and— dependent  on  weather  and 
on  your  distance  from  land — ^perhaps  save  some  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. 

This  is  no  fiBmciful  sketch  of  what  might  be,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of 
what  hoi  been*  The  Montreal  Ocean  Steam-ship  Company,  running  from 
Liverpool  to  Quebec,  have  lost  four  vessels  in  a  very  few  years  by  their 
coming  in  collision  with  ice ;  one,  the  Canadian^  as  recently  as  last  June. 
In  all  these  instances  many  lives  were  lost,  and  those  who  were  mercifully 
saved  in  boats  had  great  sufferings  and  hardships  to  undergo. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  great  evil  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  run  these  risks?  There  is  no  remedy,  and  these  risks 
must  be  run  so  long  as  the  quick  delivery  of  letters  is  made'of  more  im- 
portance than  human  life;  but  reverse  the  relative  value  of  letters  and  life 
and  the  remedy  is  easy — the  risk  avoided.  By  keeping  a  more  southerly 
course  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  or  Liverpool  and  New  Yoric,  the 
passage  would  be  two  days  longer,  but  you  would  be  clear  both  of  fegs 
and  icebergs,  for  you  would  not  touch  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  so 
redolent  of  both.  And,  be  it  remembered,  this  southern  course  need  not 
be  followed  but  for  five,  or  at  the  most  six,  months  in  the  year.  The 
icebergs  are  not  afloat  till  April,  and  they  have  melted  into  the  sea  by 
September.  After  September,  although  you  will  meet  fogs  on  *'the 
Banks,"  you  need  fear  no  icebergs — ^they  are  all  &st  locked  in  the  iron 
embrace  of  the  north,  and  a  fog  without  an  iceberg  is  but  a  wa^  without 
a  stiog. 

Are  we  justified  in  imperilling  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures,  during 
five  months  of  the  year,  for  the  sake  of  a  two  days'  shorter  passage  for 
our  letters?  Who  dare  say  '<  Yes?"  The  North  American  passage  ia 
well  known  to  be  a  hazardous  one,  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
both  difiQcult  and  dangerous,  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  have  witnessed 
many  a  disaster ;  why,  then,  render  the  dangers  greater  than  need  be  l^ 
persisting  in  the  northern  course  ? 

The  fogs  hung  about  us  most  pertinaciously,  even  after  we  had  | 
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ttie  4Mmks  of  NewfonndlaDd,  but  they  were  not  amte  so  dense  or  so  in« 
eeisant  as  they  had  been,  wad  the  hst  two  nights  at  sea  were  clear, 
enabling  us  to  see  the  comet,  which  I  had  not  even  heard  of,  but  which, 
I  suppose,  was  expected.  It  was  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  far  larger  and 
longer  tail  than  the  comet  of  1859,  but  not  so  brilliant ;  the  nights,  how* 
ever,  in  these  latitudes  are  clearer  and  lig^hter  than  ours  in  England,  and 
probably  somewhat  eclipsed  the  comet's  brilliancy. 

YHien  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  we  came  up  with  a 
New  Yoric  pilot^boat,  on  the  look-out  for  us.  It  was  blowing  fresh,  and 
the  little  schooner  pitched  about  like  two  hon  on  a  plank ;  howeyer,  not- 
withstanding the  fresh  breese  and  the  rough  sea,  the  cry  of  '<  The  pilot 
ii  coming  on  board  !*'  brought  CTery  one  on  deck.  Sea-sickness  was  for 
a  time  forgotten,  and  ladies  with  pale  faces,  but  sparidmg  eyes,  might  be 
seen  eageny  looking  out  for  the  harbinger  of  limd.  ^^  Which  is  he  P" 
<' Where  is  he?''  <'Not  in  that  little  boat,  surely?*  were  questions 
rapidly  asked,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  for,  hy  the  side  of  the 
Persia^  the  pilot's  schooner  looked  fearfully  fragile.  How  diure  any  one 
trust  himself  so  far  from  land  in  so  small  a  boat  ?  How  would  she  oyer 
^  back  again  ?  It  is  wonderfrd  what  those  pilots  do  and  dare.  Nothing 
like  being  used  to  it. 

Whilst  we  look  and  wonder  at  the  little  schooner,  a  small  row-boat 
leayes  her.  The  pilot  is  really  coming  on  board,  and  "in  that  little 
thing  I"  Yes,  truly  '^  in  that  little  thing !"  See  how  she  dances  oyer 
the  big  wayes !  how  she  balances  for  a  moment  on  the  top,  and  then 
dashes  down  headlong  to  destruction.  Now  don't  scream.  See!  she 
has  only  shipped  a  pailful  or  two  of  water,  and  is  abeady  mounting  up 
the  steep  sides  of  another  huge  waye,  to  be  dashed  down  as  before.  But 
the  pilot  does  not  care,  so  you  need  not.  Behold  how  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned he  sits  in  the  stem-sheets,  tiller  in  hand,  g^ding  the  tiny  boat 
sorely  and  steadily  past  the  portals  of  destruction,  out  of  the  yery  jaws 
of  death;  for  a  capsize  in  such  a  sea  would,  be  into  that  dread  tyrant's 
jaws. 

And  now  the  tiny  boat  is  alongside  us,  and  is  lifted  by  the  swell  half 
as  high  as  our  bulwarks ;  up  and  down  she  is  tossed  in  perilous  proximity 
to  our  hull,  which,  by  some  magical  dexterity  of  her  crew,  she  neyer 
touches.  And  now  a  coil  of  rope  is  hoye  into  her  bows ;  it  is  caught, 
made  fiist,  the  boat  is  steadied,  and  the  pilot  on  board  (you  don't  know 
how)  in  the  twinkling  of  that  useless  piece  of  household  furniture — a 
bed-post. 

The  excitement  being  oyer,  sea-sickness  regains  its  ascendancy,  and  the 
ladies  yanish  below. 

I  watch  the  gig  return  to  the  schooner,  I  watch  the  schooner  make 
sail,  and  I  wat(£  again  until  there  seem  to  be  a  hundred  schooners  in 
place  of  one,  dancbff  oyer  the  angry  waters ;  in  other  words,  till  I  cannot 
distinguish  her  sail  m>m  the  crests  of  the  wayes.  Then  I,  too,  go  below, 
and  sigh  for  Sandy  Hook. 

When  a  man  prefaces  an  ill-natured  remark  with  **  I  may  be  un- 
charitable, but—"  he  does  not  in  reality  think  he  is  so,  therefore  he 
Bad  better  make  his  obseryation  without  that  hypocritical  introduction,  as 
X  AaJl  mine.     One  is  sometimes  quite  oyerpowered  with  praises  of  the 

I :  '<  So  charming  T  <'  So  amusing !"  <'  So  enjoyable  1"     These  praises 
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SM  generally  sang  by  yonng  peoide  on  land ;  whan  at  aea^  tke  flow  of 
their  eloquenee  ia  commonly  iatermptocl.  But  we  will  p«t  lea  ciokneM 
ont  o£  the  qoestion*  Where  ia  the  charm  or  enjoyment  o£  sleeping  on  a 
Aelf  and  dreoBiag  in  a  closet?  Of  being  stifled  if  your  port  is  eloM,  ov 
dgenched  if  it  is  open  ?  Of  being  pcosened  milx  disagreeable  odours^  and 
atoined  with  eyerlasting  noises? 

<<  But  it  is  so  amusing!  the  beantifiil  sea  and  the  lorely  sky  I— -and  — 
and  the  beantiful  sky  and  the  lovely  se^T  My  dear  Miss  Araminta,  it 
is  just  so  amusing  as  this:  that  whereas  fifty  vessels  passed  beibre  joor 
eyes  whilst  you  were  listening  to  the  band  of  the  BoyalBatUeaze  Bangen 
on  the  Manne  Parade  at  Brighton,  and  you  never  even  bestowed  a  gltfiee 
nfien  one  of  them-*you  left  your  bed  of  sickness  and  mshed  noon  deck 
to  behold  one  small  sehoonerii  Do  yon  know  why  you  did  this  ?  I  will 
tell  yon.  Beeanse  yon  had  nothing  else  to  do— nothing  else  to  look  at; 
becaase  the  monotony,  eofifinement^  and  stupidity  of  being  on  board  drip 
is  really — though  it  does  not  sound  lomantie  to  say  so — most  oppieesive. 

The  arrival  SE  the  pilot  waa  worth  looking  at,  I  allow;  but  you  would 
equally  have  mshed  to  look  at  tbs  sohoooer,  had  there  been  no  {nlot  in 
the  case.  Wheo  I  have  seen  the  passengefs  crowd  to  one  dde  of  the 
ship,  and  gate  anxiously  into  the  diBtance,  I  have  frequently  asked,  in  n^ 
innoeenee,  ^  What  are  all  those  people  kx^dng  at  ?  I»  it  an  iceberg  or 
a  whale?"  Neither;  it  is  simply  a  ship,  hull  down,  her  tofpmla  just 
showing  above  the  horiaon !  Some  particular  diip^  of  ooncse — a  privateer. 
Periiaps  the  Suwupter — pei^iaps  JeffDamaf  ]No;  no  partieukr  vessd 
that  any  one  is  nware  of.  It  is  simply  a  diip^-eomething  to  look  at; 
and  so  the  people  look  at  it,  as  though  tfany  had  never  seen  a  ship 
benire. 

The  day  previous  to  our  arrival  at  New  York  we  made  a  most  ex- 
traordinary ran^  three  hnndred  and  six^-five  miles  in  twen^fi>or  hours, 
being  more  than  fifteen  knots  an  hour  die  ididie  time.  One  of  the 
mates  told  me  that  he  never  had  known  or  heard  ai  n  steamer  maldng 
such  a  run  in  the  same  time.  The  Persia  has  the  reputation  of  being 
tiie  fastest  vessel  afloat ;  her  pnUie  running  proves  thL%  they  say.  She 
is  certainly  the  finest  vessel  I  was  ever  at^aord  o^  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedinriy  w^  managed,  quite  man-of-war  &shion,  everything  aa  regular 
as  ckx^work.  She  is  four  hundred  feet  from  stem  to  stran,  and  the 
upper  deck  extends  the  whole  length,  over  the  saloon,  engine«room, 
kitchen,  and  fore-cabins.  Sudi  a  splendid  deck  you  would  soiroely  find 
in  any  ship  afloat,  saving  the  Great  Eastern, 

About  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  Srd  of  July,  n  bdl 
was  rung  vigorously,  and  all  started  up  in  their  berths  to  listen.  ^^  We 
are  just  off  the  Nook,  sir,"  said  tibe  steward,  <<  and  we  shall  be  at  Jersey 
city  by  six  o'clock."  Out  I  tumbled  post-haste;  to  miss  seeing  the  har- 
bour of  New  York  would  new  do. 

I  was  on  deck  about  half  an  hour  aft^  the  sun  had  risen,  grumbling 
of  course  at  having  to  turn  out  ''  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;"  but  my 
grumUiogs  were  speedily  transformed  into  exclamations  of  [deasare. 
What  a  beautiful  scene  was  that  which  burst  tmon  my  view  as  I  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Ferna  that  Srd  of  July  I  We  were  passing  along- 
nde  Staten  Isknd,  with  its  undulating  skmes,  thioUy  wooded  and 
covered  with  villas  and  viUages.    On  tb  rig^  Long  Island  stretched 
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away  into  the.  distance,  qcuvering  in  the  innunoua  atmosphere  of  the 
rising  sun.  Immediately  in  firont  was  the  mainland  of  New  Jersey, 
and  oeyond  might  be  seen,  in  the  feur-away  distance,  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson. 

To  the  right  of  the  Hudson  a  forest  of  masts  and  a  few  chureh-steeples 
proclaimed  me  positicm  of  New  To^ ;  and,  still  fiurther  to  the  rb^ht,  the 
same  indications  of  a  town  were  perceptible ;  but  neither  New  York  nor 
Brooklyn  were  yet  opened  out  to  view. 

The  morning  was  tropical  in  its  deamess,  the  horizon  nmmering  with 
heat,  thus  enhandnc  the  splendour  of  the  scene  a  hundredfold. 

'We  soon  approached  the  Narrows,  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbouri 
Sandy  Hook  neing  the  outwork,  as  it  were,  of  this  sea  fortress.  These 
Narrows  are  protected  by  forts  on  eidier  side.  The  fort  on  Staten 
Island  is  new,  mdeed  not  yet  completed  ;  it  is  quite  on  the  water's  edge^ 
and  mounts  nearly  a  hundred  guns.  It  looks,  and  is  said  to  be,  ex- 
tremely strong ;  and  certainly,  if  the  guns  are  heavy  and  well  served, 
they  ought  to  blow  any  ship  approaohiug  with  a  hostile  intention  either 
out  of  or  under  the  waier. 

On  the  right  I  saw  two  forts,  one  on  Long  Island,  the  other  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  on  an  isolated  rock.  I  could  not  make  out  the  number  of 
fwaa  the  foits  mount,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  viz.  that  any  fleet  attempt* 
mg  to  force  those  Narrows  would  have  enough  on  its  hands.  An 
iron-plated  vessel  that  ran  that  gauntlet  would  solve  the  question  as  to 
the  invulnerability  or  otherwise  of  iron  ndes,  for  she  could  not  be  easily 
missed. 

When  we  had  passed  the  Narrows  and  were  well  within  the  harbour, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  opened  out  to  our  view.  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
see  anything  during  my  travels  in  the  States  more  beautiful  than  the 
portals  through  which  we  entered  them. 

We  came  Sonmde  the  custom-house  shed,  at  Jersey  city,  at  6.30  ▲.m. 
The  baggage  had  all  been  got  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ship  long  be- 
fore, consequentiy  there  was  no  aelay.  Here  again  the  good  system  on 
board  the  Fersta  was  conspicuous.  Passengers  and  bagm^e  were 
soon  in  the  shed,  and  my  feet  touched  American  soil  for  the  nrst  time.^ 

What  mixed  sensations  thrUled  through  my  bosom  I  This,  then,  is 
the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom!  What  thoughts,  what  aspirations 
swelled  within  me !  Is  it  posdble  that  I  breathe  the  same  air — that  I 
tread  the  same  soil  the  immortal  Washington  once  breathed,  once  trod ! 

Alas  !  that  I  should  say  so ;  I  thought  of  none  of  this :  my  sensations 
were  indeed  mixed,  for  I  was  delight^  at  being  on  land,  and  still  giddy 
firom  the  effects  of  the  sea.  My  predominant  thought  was  tiiat  the  floor 
of  the  custom-house  shed  movea  slowly  and  sickly  up  and  down,  like 
the  deck  of  the  Fersia,  and  my  highest  aspirations  were  to  get  my 
baggage  passed  and  be  off  as  quickly  as  po^ible,  which,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Judkins,  I  was  enablea  to  effect  very  speedily. 
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It  waf  a  conception  worthy  of  a  trae  poet  to  show  the  depth  of  his 
sympathy  for  the  Great  Masters  of  English  Song,  by  devoting  the  out- 
pourings of  his  Muse  to  their  special  illustration,  after  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Kent  has  chosen.*  Tracking  their  footsteps  through  their  own 
familiar  haunts,  and  conjuring  up  associations  inseparably  allied  to  their 
memories,  he  has,  he  says,  in  his  modest,  reverentisi  preface,  **  striven  to 
unite,  upon  each  occasion,  within  the  framework  of  a  single  picture,  some 
shadowy  reflection  at  least  of  the  contrasting  yet  harmonious  interests 
derivable  from  the  charms  of  Biography  and  Topography." 

This  pleasant  task  has  been  happily  accomplisned ;  for  there  is  not  one 
of  the  many  pictures  here  collected  which  is  not  perfect  in  all  its  parts— 
whether  we  consider  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  inspired,  the  truth  of 
the  local  colour,  or  the  beauty  of  the  setting.  With  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  character,  Mr.  Kent  combines  an  admirable  descriptive  power, 
and  a  masterly  command  of  most  mellifluous  verse,  so  that,  while  the  mind 
is  fully  gratified,  the  senses — so  to  speak<r-are  equally  charmed.  In  the 
course  of  his  picturesque  pilgrimages,  the  shrines  of  twenty  of  our  most 
ikmous  poets  are  visited,  and  a  wreath  worthy  of  the  image  is  placed  at 
the  feet  of  each.  The  general  nature  of  these  votive  offerings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  enumeration.  First  we  have  ''  Shakspeare 
at  Shottery,'*  where  he  first  told  his  love  under  the  trellised  porch  of 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage.  Then  comes  "  Chaucer  at  Woodstock,"  where 
he,  who  has  been  likened  to  ''  the  morning  star,"  sits  dreaming  of  the 
immortal  cortege  that  wended  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury.  To  him 
follow  in  succession,  "  Surrey  at  Windsor" — "  Spenser  at  Kilcolman"— 
"  Milton  at  Cripplegate"— «•  Butler  at  Earlscroomb"— «  Dryden  at  Soho" 
— -"  Pope  at  Twickenham"— "  Young  at  Welwyn"—"  Thomson  at  Rich- 
mond" — "  Shenstone  at  the  Leasowes" — "  Falconer  at  Sea" — "  Johnion 
at  Streatham"—"  Goldsmith  at  Edgeware"— "  Bums  at  Mossgiel"— 
"  Cowper  at  Olney"— "  Byron  at  Newstead"— "  Shelley  at  MarTow"— 
''  Scott  at  Abbotsford;"  and,  lastly,  "Wordsworth  at  Rydal."  In  this 
list  there  are  omissions  which  will,  at  once,  strike  everybody ;  but,  as  the 
French  proverb  says,  "  What  is  deferred  is  not  lost,"  and  we  hope,  before 
long,  to  find  that  Mr.  Kent  has  given  us  such  as  are  yet  wanting  to  render 
the  Britbh  galaxy  complete. 

Of  the  treatment  of  his  various  subjects,  Mr.  Kent  says :  "  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  limnings  of  Chaucer  and  Scott,  I  have  surrounded  them  with 
the  shadowy  forms  of  the  creatures  bom  of  their  imagination.  Sometimes 
I  have  contented  myself  with  celebrating  a  single  incident,  selected  from 
the  pathetic  record  of  the  career  then  under  commemoration :  as  where 
Pope  is  described  awaiting,  in  the  unwonted  solitude  of  his  home  at 
TMrickenham,  the  arrival  of  the  friendly  portrait-painter,  summoned  to 
perpetuate  with  his  pencil  the  angelic  grace  of  ago  still  lingering  i^n 
the  features  of  the  dead  mother  then  lying  up-stairs  in  the  darkened 
death-chamber :  or  as  again,  where  Lord  Byron  is  seen  with  the  boxing- 
gloves  yet  upon  his  hands,  suddenly  intermpted  in  a  bout  with  one  of  his 
wild  companions,  gazing  for  a  moment  with  sullen  angubh  after  the 

*  Dreamland.    With  other  Poems.    By  W.  Charles  Kent.    Longman  and  Ca 
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ftmeFeal  cayalcade  bearing  to  the  grave  the  remaini  of  Mt  mother,  unwept 
and  almost  unattended.  Occasionally,  moreover,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Surrey  and  Spenser,  I  have  opened  up  to  riew  in  dim  perspective  the 
chequered  vista  of  the  musing  poet's  lite." 

We  have  selected,  as  our  first  example  of  Mr.  Kent's  method,  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  "  reverent  sorrow^  of  Pope  and  the  "  sullen 
anguish*'  of  Byron. 

POFB  AT  TWICKSNHAK. 

Why  sits  that  silent  watcher  there, 
Still  brooding  with  that  face  of  care— 

That  gaze  of  tearless  pain? 
What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind — 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 

Bat  stings  within  his  brain? 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  above. 
He  never  more  in  life  can  love — 

That  mother  newlv  dead : 
He  waits  the  artist-mend  whose  skill 
Shall  catch  the  angel-beautv  s^ 

Upon  her  features  spread ! 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air. 

And  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  chair 

Where  filial  g^us  mourns : 
Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need. 
Life's  sceptre  wand — a  broken  reed. 

Love's  wreath— a  crown  of  thorns ! 

BTSOH  AT  NKWSTBAD. 

Strange  memories  of  dead  childhood  throng 

That  void  heart  veaming  o'er  the  past ; 
Por  thoughts  less  dark  than  sad  belong 

To  stnie  that  cannot  last — 
When,  quench'd  with  Life's  invested  brand. 
Run  out  with  Time's  swift  gliding  sand. 

Expires  the  wrath  of  angry  years : 
Alone  before  a  lonely  tomb 
Remorseful  love  blends  grief  with  gloom, 

A  sullen  grief  too  harsh  for  tears. 

One  moment  on  the  threshold  there. 

With  clench'd  hands  strung  for  sportive  blows. 
No  prescience  his  of  after  care. 

Of  glory,  or  of  woes- 
He  thmks  not  of  his  new-bom  fame 
Presaging  an  eternal  name 

Upon  Earth's  ffrand  poetic  scroll. 
But  here  all  chil&ood's  joys  have  flown. 
How  by  his  hearth  he  broods  alone. 

And  tears  unshed  flood  o'er  his  soul. 

The  interior  of  Abbotsford  is  sketched  to  the  life.  We  would  willingly 
give  the  whole  description,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  pas- 
sages: 

Within  a  noble  Gothic  room. 
Adorned  by  man^r  a  casque  and  plume, 
A  homely  form  with  tranquil  air. 
Sits  musing  in  an  antique  chair. 
♦  ♦  ♦  "*       ♦ 
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Stretohedon  tbo  hearth  before  hb  httk 
Lie  basking  in  the  grateful  heat 
Two  shag^  deer-hoouds,  grim  and  gaunt. 
Their  lif^s  delight  his  steps  to  haiint. 
Around  on  oaken  panels  hong 
The  sword  unsheathed,  the  bow  unstrung, 
The  dinted  target,  the  rusty  mail, 
Eeveal  what  memories  here  prevail : 
m  *  *  •  • 

There,  'twixt  the  mullioned  casements,  bright 
With  sidelong  gleams  of  silvering  light. 
Erect  in  sombre  nook  disposed. 
The  warrior-knight  with  visor  closed ! 
Above,  what  onoe  were  blazoned  flags. 
Mere  splintered  shafts  and  tarnished  rags ! 
While  strown  o'er  table,  stool,  and  floor. 
Lie  littered  heaps  of  student  lore- 
Rare  tomes  in  sallow  parchment  skin. 
Dry  husk  without,  sweet  core  within : 
With  varied  volumes  scattered  round — 
Morocco  pied,  or  calf  embrowned : 
Battalions  of  like  thought-bom  elves 
Banged  trimlv  on  the  laden  shdvesf— 
The  genius  of  the  mighty  dead 
O'er  all  the  magic  pages  spread. 

We  must  leave  an  exquisite  picture  unfinished  to  exhibit  the  truthful 
portrait  of  the  bard  of  Rydal : 

A  g;aunt,  tall  shtpe^  wiUiout  one  touch  of  grace ; 
A  simple,  sentient,  patriarchal  hoe : 
Meek  eyes,  that  view  all  life  with  looks  of  peace ; 
Grave  hps,  whose  smiles  are  blessings  of  increase. 
A  dark  coat  buttoned  o'er  his  Quaker  vest ; 
His  knitted  hands  on  calm  crossed  knees  at  rest; 
His  silvery  locks,  on  saddened  brows  revealed. 
No  more  beneath  the  ungainlv  hat  concealed. 
Now  placed  beside  his  li^,  loose-jointed  feet — 
He  sits  and  thinks  in  this  dear  home  retreat. 
Here  sits  and  broods  on  Earth's  neglected  things— 
The  merest  midge  on  gau^,  frafi:ile  wings ; 
The  atom  pollen,  floatmg  from  the  bloom — 
Dust-seed  of  flower-dye,  verdure  and  perfume ; 
The  wayside  boulder,  flidced  with  lichen  stains. 
Like  "  m)zen  dreams"  on  wintry  lattice  panes ; 
The  gnat's  far  bugk  sounding  by  his  ear ; 
The  clinking  scvthe-hone  hesid  across  the  mere; 
Sweet  zephyrs  Blown  through  new-mown  meadow  hay 
Past  thymy  barrow  and  fidnt  fading  may. 
His  mind  the  microscopic  lens  that  shows 
The  hidden  charms  its  crystal  depths  disclose — 
Such  are  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scents  that  stir 
His  thrilling  heart-string  like  a  dulcimer 
With  hushed  vibrations  latent  in  its  chords. 
Waking  to  music  in  melodious  words ! 

Have  we  not  quoted  enough  from  llr.  Kent's  attractive  volume  to 
justify  our  praise? 
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BT  OAPTAIN  S.  F.  DU  CANE,  B.X. 

WiTHUi  the  last  few  years  cireumstancei  haye  broogfat  up  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  our  cnminals  after  cooYiction ;  and  a  small  party  have 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  sucoess,  to  support  the  theory  that  it  is 
better  to  retain  them  among  us  than  to  send  tnem  to  assist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  eountry;  Foreign  nations,  knowing  the  consequences  (un* 
ayoidable  to  those  who  had  no  colonies)  of  the  former  system,  nave  envied 
England  her  advantages  in  that  respect,  and  France,  about  the  same  time 
that  we  first  began  to  keep  our  convicts  at  home,  began  pursuing  the 
opponte  prindple^  and  formed  a  penal  settiement  for  the  reception  of  her 
eonvicts  abroacL  The  outcry  against  the  tieket-of-leave  system  at  home, 
founded  on  the  sparotting  and  frequent  robberies  with  violence  about  two 
years  ago,  was  the  fiist  result  of  our  new  the(»y,  and  some  modification 
of  it  was  made  in  oonsequence:  but  it  was  only  a  modification,  and  not,  as 
was  generally  supposed,  an  abandonment 

Anybody  who  nas  compared  the  two  systems  of  management  that  have 
been  adopted  in  England  and  in  Ireland — to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  of  late— must  have  concluded:  first,  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  Irish  system;  secondly,  that  that  ^rstem  has  been  tried  in 
England  and  found  entirely  inappHoable;  and  may  have,  thirdly,  drawn 
the  inferenoe  tiiat  the  right  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  send  our  cri- 
minals to  some  place  where  the  Irish  system  would  be  practicable. 

Western  Australia  is  such  a  place ;  the  system  on  which  the  convict 
establishment  there  has  been  conducted  is,  in  principle  and  in  efi*ect8,  the 
Irish  system :  the  ookmy  is  as  anxious  to  receive  the  convicts  as  it  is  the 
mother  country's  interest  to  send  them  there ;  and  there  are  absolutely  no 
arguments  against  transportation  but  those  drawn  ficom  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  system  as  it  was  conducted  in  former  times. 

Of  these  systems,  and  of  the  plan  pursued  in  Western  Australia,  some 
account  will  now  be  given* 

Transportation  appears  to  be  a  punishment  entirely  of  Enetish  inven- 
tion. The  first  time  it  is  mentioned  is  in  the  Vagrant  Act  of  Elisabeth ; 
but  the  first  instance  of  a  ciinunal  ordered  for  transportation  instead  of 
execution,  was  in  1590^  though  for  lighter  offisnoes  it  was  employed 
earlier.  The  earliest  known  enfittcement  of  it  on  a  large  scale  is  in  1619, 
when  James  I.  ordered  his  treasurer  and  council  ''to  send  to  Virginia  one 
hundred  disaoluto  persons  whom  the  knight  marshal  shall  deliver  to  them.'' 
The  tarn  transpmrtation  is  first  mentioned  in  an  act  of  the  same  tenour  of 
Charies  II.,  and  who  knows  but  what  some  of  the  great  Yankee  patriots 
that  earn  thek  bread  by  howling  and  shrieking  agfunst  the  Britisher,  may 
trace  their  descent  firom  some  of  those  who  in  such  remote  periods  left 
their  country  for  their  country's  good.  Certamly  the  slight  infusion  (tf 
pilgrim  fibers  that  we  sent  them  about  the  same  poriod  can  hardly 
nave  leavened  the  mass^  and  since  the  Americans  have  become  a  nation  ot 
themselveB,  the  United  States  have  been  the  chosen  home  of  our  «iteon- 
vioted  felons,  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  latter 
haenng  gone  there  (for  private  reasons)  of  their  own  chdce,  so  tiiat  alto- 
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geiher  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  in  those  regions  'cuteness  is 
thought  more  of  than  honesty,  that  new  and  astonishing  improrements 
are  made  in  the  art  of  swindhng,  and  that  whole  states  and  goyemments 
perpetrate  their  frauds  and  repudiations  in  a  noble  and  magnificent 
manner. 

The  punishment  of  transportation  was  introduced  regularly  into  the 
criminal  law  in  1718,  in  an  act  which  stated  that  ^Mabour  was  wanted  in 
our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America"  (which  indeed  it  was,  for  the 
want  of  it  was  so  great  as  to  haye  led  to  extensive  kidnapping,  and  to  the 
revival  of  the  slave  trade),  and,  therefore,  criminal  courts  were  authorised 
to  deliver  offenders  who  were  liable  nominally,  but  not  really,  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  to  certain  contractors,  who  engaged  to  send  them 
to  America. 

At  first  the  government  had  to  pay  the  contractors  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  and,  besides,  the  contractors  were  vested  with  property  in  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  This  they  generally 
sold  by  auction,  making  latterly  such  great  profits  that  at  last  they  trans- 
ported them  to  Amenca  at  no  expense  to  government,  and  the  mercan- 
tile returns  from  the  sale  of  convicts  were  estimated  at  40,000/.  per  an- 
num, calculatmg  for  two  thousand  convicts  at  20/.  per  head.  This 
system  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  slavery. 

In  1783,  by  the  revolt  of  the  American  provinces,  that  country  was 
closed  to  us  as  a  receptacle  for  our  felons.  At  the  same  time^  Howards 
report  of  1773  had  caused  general  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  subject 
of  prisons,  Sec.  In  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  stating  that  transpw- 
tation  deprived  the  country  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  labour,  that  hard 
labour  was,  therefore,  substituted  tor  it,  and  the  creation  of  peniieniUiries 
for  the  purpose  was  authorised. 

No  penitentiaries  were,  however,  erected,  as  it  was  said  that  no  places 
could  be  found  for  them ;  but  the  hulk  system  was  then  invented,  and, 
with  the  perverse  tenacity  of  existence  that  frequently  chaimcterises  great 
evils,  has  lasted,  although  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  crying  source  of 
demoralisation,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Transportation  to  other  countries  was  then  permitted,  and  a  few  con- 
victs were  actually  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  was  the  first 
thought  of  for  the  purpose;  the  insalubrity  of  the  dimate^  however,  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this. 

At  length,  what  appeared  a  final  and  perpetiud  delivery  from  the  diffi- 
culty, was  found  in  a  recommendation  by  Captain  Cook  to  form  a  convict 
colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  visited  and  taken 
possession  of  in  1770. 

In  May,  1787,  CapUun  Phillip,  with  "a  fleet^  of  eleven  vessels,  con- 
veying eight  hundred  convicts,  started  to  take  possession  of  this  settle- 
ment. They  took  eight  months  on  the  voyage,  which  now  occupies  three, 
for  they  did  not  arrive  in  Botany  Bay  till  January  20,  1788,  from  thence 
they  subsequently  removed  to  Sydney,  and  thus  commenced  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  empire,  in  close  proximity  to  the  oldest  on  the  £sce  of 
the  globe.  This  circumstance  seems  destined  to  have  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  Australia,  for  the  number  of  immigrants  at- 
tracted by  the  gold-fields  is  so  great  as  to  form  an  influential  dement  in 
the  community,  and  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  spedal  enactments, 
tending  to  prevent  their  swam]nng,  by  force  of  numbers,  the  European 
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population.    A  late  mail  from  AoBtrafia  gives  an  account  of  a  Chinaman 
beinff  dected  alderman  in  an  Australian  city. 
The  people  now  sent  out  of  course  had  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 

STemment,  until,  by  the  influx  of  free  immigrants^  or  the  expiration  of 
d  sentence  of  some  of  the  convicts,  a  class  of  proprietors  and  employers 
of  labour  was  formed,  and  to  these,  in  course  of  tune,  the  convicts  were 
assigned,  under  certain  conditions,  as  bond-servants.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  any  considerable  number  of  convicts  ffot  taken  off  the 
hands  of  government  in  this  way,  although  many  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  colony  turned  employers  and  traders  under  such 
advantageous  circumstances.  In  the  flrst  twenty-two  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  settlement,  only  nine  thousand  convicts  were  sent  out  in 
all ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  whole  population  was  only  ten  thousand 
five  hundred,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  still  convicts ;  most  of  the 
remainder  had  originally  come  as  convicts,  and  of  the  whole  number  four 
thousand  were  still  fed,  wholly  or  partly,  from  the  government  store.  The 
expense  the  country  was  at  in  this  matter  for  that  period  was  not  far  from 
two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Those  were  the  days  of  severe  discipline,  and  the  accounts  of  the  voyage 
out,  up  to  1801,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Middle  Passage  of  a  slaver. 
In  the  first  eight  years  of  the  settlement  one-tenth  of  the  convicts  sent 
out  died  on  the  passage;  and  in  one  case,  out  of  a  batch  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty*one,  only  two  hundred  landed  at  Sydney,  the  remaimng  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  having  died. 

The  men  transported  to  New  South  Wales  were  chiefly  men  sen- 
tenced for  life,  or  fourteen  years,  or  such  bad  seven-years'  men  as  could 
not  be  easily  managed  at  home.  When  they  arrived  at  Sydney,  the  go- 
vernment took  the  best  mechanics  and  labourers  forpublic  works,  and  the 
rest  were  given  to  the  settlers  on  assignment.  Wnen  the  demand  for 
labour  had  become  considerable,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  favour,  either 
with  the  governor  or  the  superintendent  of  the  convicts  (who  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  an  ex-convict  himself),  to  obtain  an  assigned  man. 

In  both  cases  the  men  had  to  work  for  their  employers  from  six  a.m. 
to  three  p.ic.,  after  which  they  were  free  to  go  and  amuse  themselves  or 
to  work  on  their  own  account ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  government  or 
the  master  had  to  furnish  weekly  rations  of  1 1^  lbs.  wheat,  7  lbs.  meat, 
and  sugar,  &c.,. with  clothing,  and  in  case  of  misconduct,  the  convicts 
could  only  be  punished^by  a  magistrate.  The  punishments  were : 
flogging,  sending  them  to  work  in  the  road-gangs,  or  in  chains,  or  in  the 
penal  settlements,  coal  mines,  &c. ;  where  they  had  more  laborious  work, 
and  were  deprived  of  all  indulgences.  The  chun-gangs  were  locked  up 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  in  caravans  holding  twenty  to  twenty-eight,  in 
which  all  could  not  sit  down  or  all  stand  up  at  the  same  time— eighteen 
inches'  width  of  bare  boarding  being  given  to  a  man  to  lie  on. 

Thb  system,  which  was  only  a  mitigated  form  of  slavery,  still  was  very 
much  better  than  the  old  American  plan,  which  was  slavery  pure  and 
simple.  The  <^  gentlemen  convicts,"  or  persons  unused  to  labour,  had 
*^  tickets  of  leave,"  and  kept  themselves ;  these  men  became  clerks  and 
confidential  servants,  retail  dealers  and  publicans,  receivers  and  general 
rogues :  and  till  the  peace  of  1815,  as  the  free  immigration  was  small, 
these  men  became  the  leading  persons  in  the  place,  and  getting  employ- 
ment as  government  clerks,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  and  in  situations  which 
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iboiild  luMTO  heetk  held  by  men  of  elufficter^  became  one  of  the  princlpet 
sources  of  demoralisatioii  to  the  ooloiiy.  On  the  expiration  of  a  eoxmefs 
sentence,  an  allotment  of  land  was  giren  him,  and  lor  eighteen  months 
afiterwards  he  was  Tietualled  from  the  gOTemmmit  stores. 

The  theory  of  Groremor  Maoquarrie  was,  diat  the  cdomr  was  for  the 
ecmviets,  not  for  free  people,  diongh  to  the  caiH  and  military  o&cen 
were  given  some  little  advantages :  for  instance,  they  alone  were  allowed 
to  purchase  imported  goods,  and  at  prices  fixed  by  the  governor,  and 
these  they  retailed  at  enormous  profits.  To  the  convicts  he  gave  evesy 
encouragement  for  rising  into  high  sodal  positions,  and  even  made  some 
of  them  magistrates,  so  that,  in  fact,  a  convict,  instead  of  finding  himsdf 
in  a  probationary  state,  with  reasonable  encoumgements  to  respectable 
behavioor,  might  find  transportation  rather  a  promotbn ;  and  some  con- 
victs were  known  to  be  transported  two  or  time  times,  taking  the  fruits 
of  A&T  plunder  with  them  to  enjoy  in  their  adopted  country. 

The  progress  of  the  colony  was  for  many  yean  vary  slow.  It  did  not 
now  wheat  enou^  for  its  own  ccmsumption  up  to  the  year  1810;  and 
m  that  year  it  was  reported  that  it  was  nowhere  practicable  for  agrieoU 
toral  purposes  b^rond  sixty  miles  inland,  that  it  was  only  four  degrees 
in  length,  and  ooud  not  be  extended  farther  on  aeoount  of  the  sterility  of 
the  country,  and  that  even  of  the  occupied  part  one  half  was  afasc^oidy 
barren. 

Nothing  is  more  remarirable  than  the  manner  in  which  tiie  eariy  re- 
ports of  the  sterility  of  all  parts  of  Australia  have  in  all  instances  been 
completely  falsifie<(  and  the  case  above  quoted  is  perhaps  as  perfect  as 
ooidd  be  brouefat  forward ;  the  colony  now  extends  some  six  or  seven 
times  as  far  inhnd  as  was  then  assigned  as  the  limit,  and  on  the  nordi 
and  south  of  it  have  been  formed  we  new  colonies  of  Queenshnid  and 
Victoria,  in  the  race  with  which  New  South  Wales  will  find  it  hard  to 
hold  her  precedence.  The  settlements  on  the  soudi  and  west  coasts  also 
now  contmue  to  push  inland,  in  spite  of  the  constant  reports  of  explorers 
that  the  limit  of  arable  or  pasture  land  reached  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast ;  and,  finally,  the  great  follacy  of  an  interior  desert  has  been  ex- 
ploded b^  three  journeys  that  have  been  made  right  across  the  continent, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  pioneers  of  lines  of  settlement  stretdiing 
rig^t  from  north  to  south  of  Australia. 

About  1815,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  possessed  vast  capacities  for  the  breedlbg  of  Merino  sheep,  and 
fortunes  began  to  be  made  in  this  occupation.  The  demand  for  labour 
increased  enormously,  and  convicts  were  sent  out  and  assigned  to  masters 
at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that,  during  the  period  from  1810  to  1840,  there 
were  sent  out  no  less  than  about  eighty  thousand  convicts. 

At  this  time,  when  the  system  of  transportation  was  at  its  height,  and 
everybody  was  satisfied,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  r^Kirted 
against  its  continuance,  principally  on  the  ground  ^t  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  terror  to  the  criminal  class,  was  corrupting  both  to  convict  and 
colonist,  and  was  extravagant  in  point  of  expense — overloc^ng  entirely 
the  het  that  these  objections  applied  not  at  all  to  transportation  if  pro- 
perly conducted  and  put  to  its  legitimate  uses,  but  to  the  particular  form 
and  manner  of  conducting  transportation  that  then  prevailed ;  more  par- 
ticulariv  were  they  due  to  the  overwhelming  proportion  the  convicts  hose 
to  the  free  peqple,  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  selection  in  send- 
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in^  tiien.  Am  s  luUiitute  ihe  eonniitttae  fell  btdc  vpon  the  eld  propo- 
sHum  for  the  erection  of  a  greater  iwnnber  of  penitentiaiief  in  Engbrnd  ; 
bat  it  would  be  di£5cnlt  to  say  why,  if  a  penitentiary  was  a  terror  in  Eng^. 
land,  it  wonld  not  be  a  terror  in  Auitralia:  and  it  if  certain  that,  if  a 
penitentiary  is  to  make  a  man  wepmUj  in  the  latter  case  he  wodd  hate 
the  inefttmaUe  adrantage  of  b«ng  set  loose,  not  amidst  the  same  scenes, 
temptations,  and  trials  tiiat  had  b^ore  led  him  into  crime,  bat  in  a  coiii»- 
trr  mdiere  many  forms  of  felony  were  impracticable,  where  his  honest 
labonr  would  earn  him  more  than  he  had  before  gain^  by  a  precarioiiB 
life  of  felony,  and  where,  at  all  erents,  he  wonld  not  be  so  fearfully 
weighted  in  the  competition  for  employment  as  in  England  by  tiie  stigma 
his  couTiction  would  pot  upon  him. 

Their  report  was  not,  howeyer,  acted  upon  fully ;  but  the  system  of 
assigning  prisoners  to  vrork  ahnost  like  slaves  for  private  masters  was 
abi^oned,  and  they  were  held  loi^r  on  tiie  hands  of  the  government. 
Also,  it  was  detenmned  to  discontinue  sending  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales  (it  was,  however,  again  carried  on  for  a  short  time  a  few  years 
afterwards  on  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  colonists).  But  as  it  was 
necessary  to  dispose  of  our  criminab  somehow,  and  the  penitentiaries  re- 
eommended  by  the  committee  were  yet  to  be  built,  the  transportation  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  our  only  remaining  outiet,  and  which  had  been 
formed  in  1804  as  a  g;aol  to  New  South  Wales,  was  carried  on  at  such  a 
rate,  that  in  five  years  no  less  than  nineteen  thousand  convicts  were 
poored  into  tiiat  island.  An  inundation  of  this  character  was  more  than 
a  yovms  eohav  could  bear,  furnished  as  it  already  was  with  a  substratum 
of  irredaimable  ruffians,  and  a  very  hostile  feeling  was  aroused  there 
in  consequenoe,  in  which  the  neighbouring  cdonies  so  strongly  partici- 
pated, that  in  1850  a  league  was  formed  among  all  the  Australian  colonies 
to  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  ^stem,  whidb  under  existing  con- 
ditions was  becoming  an  intolerable  eviL 

That  it  was  no  imaginary  one  may  be  judged  from  the  fi&ct  that  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  annually,  one  out  m  every  twenty  of  the  population  was 
charged  with  some  felony.  Men  were  hanged  by  scores,  the  most  horrible 
crimes,  were  common,  and  among  the  statistics  of  the  colony  it  is  stated 
that  out  cf  116  men  who  abscoiuled  finom  the  penal  station  at  Macquarxie 
Harbour,  75  perished  in  the  woods,  1  was  hanged  for  murder  and  eating 
kis  compamimj  2  were  shot,  8  mnrdered,  6  eaten  by  their  eompankms^ 
24  esci^ed  to  the  settied  districts,  of  whom  23  were  hanged.  Of  one 
group  who  escaped,  one  after  the  other  was  killed  and  eaten,  till  two  re- 
mained, watdiing  each  other  with  hungry  and  murderous  eyes  for  days, 
till  an  opportunity  came  for  one  of  them  to  strike  the  fetal  blow. 

In  this  dilemma  attempts  were  made  to  distribute  the  convicts  in  small 
batches  among  several  different  colonies,  but  this  scheme  entirely  failed, 
and  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  rise 
to  an  opposition  so  senons  as  to  indicate  feelings  that  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

In  this  crisis  one  colony  only,  which  was  in  such  an  expiring  condition 
that  nothinff  short  of  the  strongest  remedies  could  set  it  up  again,  came 
forward  and  expressed  its  willingness  to  become  the  receptacle  tor  our 
convicts  under  certain  conditions  which  tended  to  obviate  tne  social  evils 
anticipated  by  the  committee  of  1840.  That  eoteny,  which  is  now  our 
only  convict  settiement,  was  Western  Australia;  and  having  brought  the 
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history  of  transportaUon  by  thii  short  sketch  dowa  to  the  commencemeat 

of  its  present  phase,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some  slight  aocoiint  of  the 

scene  of  its  operation* 

Four  or  five  years  a^  it  is  probable  that  there  were  few  people  so  wdl 

informed  or  so  dbtinguished  in  history  and  geography  as  to  know  any- 
'         "         '  -       -  -     ^^jj  ^ 


thing  about  Western  Australia.  Those  who  did  would  have  remembered 
it  under  the  name  of  Swan  lUver ;  they  would  have  had  dim  recollection, 
of  glowing  reports  of  the  capacities  of  tnis  new-found  land  (Hesperia,  they 
proposed  to  call  it)  coming  home  about  1828 ;  of  ship-loads  of  pilgrims 
setting  forth  to  make  their  fortunes  there  (generally  intending  to  return 
to  England  in  a  few  years) ;  of  vast  capital  sunk  and  large  companies 
formed  on  the  most  scientific  principles  to  colonise  it ;  of  intense  jobbery 
and  mismanagement,  and  of  disgust  and  disappointment  in  every  case ; 
and  finally,  of  the  very  existence  of  the  place  bemg  shoved  away  mto 
the  lumber-room  of  the  memory,  or  recalled  only  to  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  theory  of  colonisation  then  attempted  to  be 
carried  out 

The  western  shores  of  Australia  were  visited  by  the  French  in  182 — , 
who  landed  and  went  a  short  distance  inland,  and  the  tradition  is  that, 
having  encamped  one  night  in  low  lands,  they  were  aroused  by  the  low 
roar  of  the  bufi-froes  all  round  them,  which  they  mistook  for  the  distant 
hum  of  a  host  of  advancing  enemies,  and  that  they  speedily  beat  a  retreat 
to  their  ships,  reporting,  as  the  fox  did  of  the  grapes,  tliat  the  land  was 
not  worth  visiting.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  circumstance  certainly  roused 
our  government  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  French  colony  in  those 
parts;  and  in  1827,  Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Stirling,  in  the  ship  Bainhow^ 
surveying  on  the  coast,  examined  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River,  and 
reported  so  strongly  in  favour  of  its  capabilities  as  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  form  a  setUement  there,  of  which  he  was  named  superintendent, 
and  to  have  a  fi:ee  mnt  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  wherever  he 
should  choose  it  AU  the  other  officers  of  the  government  who  went  out 
had  free  grants  in  the  same  manner,  and  those  who  went  out  to  settle 
were  granted  lands  according  to  the  amount  of  property  they  brought 
with  Uiem.  A  company  was  formed  in  London,  whicn  engaged  to  send 
out  ten  tiiousand  settlers  in  four  years,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  one 
million  acres  of  land  to  settle  them  on ;  and  thoueh  this  scheme  was  after- 
wards reduced  in  its  proportions,  it  was  actualfy  commenced  and  acted 
upon  so  promptiy  that,  though  the  settlement  was  only  commenced  in 
June,  1829,  by  March  in  the  following  year  fifty  ships  mid  arrived  there 
containing  two  thousand  immigrants,  before  any  kind  of  survey,of  lands  had 
been  made  to  locate  them  on,  before  even  they  had  examined  the  country 
sufficiently  to  know  where  they  might  commence  to  grow  crops  for  their 
own  subsistence. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  futile  ideas  in  founding  this  colony  that  it  was 
to  be  a  settiement  of  gentiemen,  and  this  did  not  conduce  much  to  the 
speedy  overcoming  of  the  first  difficulties;  but  the  company  above  alluded 
to  was  conspicuous  for  its  absurd  and  reckless  mismanaffement  Their 
ships  had  been  laden  with  a  profusion  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  which  might 
be  supposed  appropriate  for  a  thoroughly  organised  community ;  furniture 
for  villa  residences,  pianos,  carriages  of  various  descriptions,  barrels  of 
spurs  for  an  imaginary  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  so  on,  which  were 
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landed  and  left  on  the  open  beach  for  want  of  any  place  to  put  them  in, 
and  there  they  remained  till  the  sea  swept  them  away.  The  manager  of 
the  company  liyed  on  board  the  ship  that  brought  him  out ;  the  unfortu* 
nate  seUlers  who  landed  made  shift  as  best  they  could  on  the  barren 
shores,  which  was  marked  on  their  map  as  the  flourishing  town  of 
Clarence.  One  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  sold  his  commission  in  the  2nd 
Life  Guards  in  order  to  join  this  enterprise,  had  brought  out  with  him  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  to  figure  in  an  imaginary  Hyde  Park.  Finding 
no  present  use  for  his  vehicle  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  having  omitted  to 
bring  his  house  out  with  him  (perhaps  he  thought  he  would  find  plenty 
to  let),  he  very  judiciously  built  a  cnimney  up  against  one  door  of  his 
carriage  and  used  it  for  a  habitation.  Others  of  the  party,  not  being 
able  to  go  to  work  for  want  of  an  allotment  of  land  to  work  on,  deter- 
mined  to  make  themselves  happy,  and  commenced  life  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  a  pic-nic  They  sat  themselves  down  where  they  landed,  abode 
in  tents,  like  the  children  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  did  not  refrain 
from  strong  waters,  but  drank  champagne  so  long  as  their  supplies 
lasted. 

These  first  mistakes  in  the  formation  of  the  settlement  seem  never  to 
have  been  recovered.  The  system  of  free  g^nts  was  worked  so  as  to 
produce  every  evil  that  could  be  conceived  of  it :  large  blocks  of  the 
best  land  were  g^ven  to  men  who  neither  used  it  themselves  or  would 
give  it  up  to  others  who  would.  Sir  James  Stirling  himself  took  his 
grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  blocks  of  the  most  valuable  land, 
in  all  parts  of  the  settlement  When  a  new  river  was  discovered,  a 
certain  belt  on  each  side  of  it  was  set  apart  for  his  excellency^  and  a 
belt  on  each  side  of  each  tributary  that  fell  into  it,  forming  a  block 
which,  with  grim  professional  jocularity,  he  named  his  **  Semaphore 
grant" 

This  policy  was  the  more  ruinous  as  there  was  not  any  large  amount 
of  land  available  for  immediate  cultivation,  and  that  little  was  much 
scattered;  so  that  the  saying  was,  that  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  been  made,  all  the  rubbish  that  remained  over  was  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  that  made  Western  Australia. 

And  so  the  colony  went  on,  spreading  slowly  but  not  prospering; 
Tery  many  soon  left  it  for  other  countries ;  some  stopped  because  they 
eould  not  get  away,  and  some  few  gallantly  stuck  to  the  ship,  in  con- 
sideration ror  those  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  them ;  but  in 
1848  affedrs  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  hopelessness,  that  it  was 
almost  determined  to  break  up  the  settlement,  a  determination  which 
would  assuredly  have  been  carried  out  when  the  gold  diggings  were 
discovered  in  the  eastern  colonies  in  1850,  had  the  settlers  not  in  the 
mean  time,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  leading  principles  on  which  the 
colony  was  formed,  petitioned  for  and  been  granted  the  boon  of  having 
a  convict  establishment  formed  among  them. 

The  dilemma  the  home  government  were  in  at  this  period  has  been 
xelated;  and  so  quickly  did  they  take  advantage  of  the  escape  now 
offered  them,  that  in  June,  1860,  the  inhabitants  of  Freemantle  were 
awtonished  to  find  in  their  harbour  a  ship  containing  the  first  instalment 
<yf  the  desired  convicts,  with  Cantain  Henderson,  R.E.,  the  new  comptrol- 
ler-general, a  superintendent  ot  convicts,  and  a  detachment  of  Sappers. 
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The  Bhip  containing  these  men  had  been  deipatdied  so  eoddenly 
ftom  England,  that  no  information  preceded  them  of  Lord  Grey's  in- 
tentions ;  no  kind  of  preparation  had  been  made  for  their  custody  or 
accommodation,  and  the  half-finghtened  settlers  now  began  to  loolr  with 
dismay  on  the  monsters  they  had  raised.  The  colonial  ezperieace  of 
convict  discipline  was  derired  chiefly  from  the  treatment  of  such  natiTe 
prisoners  as  were  convicted  in  the  colony.  These  wretched  beings  were 
chained  together,  and  set  to  work  on  the  roads,  under  a  hard-handed 
old  gaoler,  who  tied  them  up  to  trees  and  flogged  them  whenever  he 
bad  a  mind,  by  which,  doubtless,  they  graduuljr  were  made  useldl 
members  of  society. 

The  great  dilemma  of  course  was  where  to  find  a  plaee  8fifllciend;y 
ftecure  to  keep  this  ship-load  of  ruffians,  as  they  were  thought,  ready,  no 
doubt,  to  rusn  forth  red-handed  and  day  all  the  ''early  settlers**  in 
their  beds.  One  eentleman  proposed  to  shove  them  all  into  a  Kttle 
damp  tunnel  that  had  been  made  in  the  early  and  enterprising  da3rs  of 
ihe  colony,  to  fix  gratings  at  each  end,  and  to  post  a  sentry  wi^  loaded 
musket,  to  let  fly  among  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  last  a  range 
of  empty  storehouses  were  found  to  accommodate  them,  and  the  fint 
work  these  ferocious  cut-throats  wete  put  to,  was  to  build  a  wall  round 
their  prison  to  keep  themselves  in. 

The  excellent  system  adopted  in  this  new  convict  colony  by  directioB 
of  Lord  Grey  is  this :  The  first  and  severe  stage  of  every  man's  period 
of  punishment  having  been  passed  at  Pentonville  or  one  of  the  English 

{risons,  a  selection  was  made  of  those  convicts  who  gave  reasonable 
ope  that  they  might  lead  a  new  life.  "  Incorrigibles**  were  not  at 
first  sent  out :  it  was  justly  thought  that  no  possible  end  codd  be  served 
by  sending  out  men  who  could  never  become  good  citizens,  to  poisott 
the  life-blood  of  a  young  settlement.  This  sensible  provision  has  not 
been  always,  however,  adhered  to;  and  even  so  little  is  any  prindple  con- 
sulted but  the  convenience  of  some  prison  authorities  at  home,  that,  as 
well  as  sending  out  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  the  most  re* 
yoking  in  their  nature  and  the  most  deplorable  in  their  consequences  to 
a  new  community,  at  one  time  large  numbers  of  lunatics  were  sent  oat. 

After  arriving  in  Western  Australia  a  certain  further  period  is  passed 
in  the  principal  prison  at  Freemantle.  Here  they  are  employed  on 
^blic  works  of  various  kmds.  Among  the  eariiest  of  theM  were  a 
€omplete  convict  establishment,  with  prison,  for  1000  men,  pfamoed  ae- 
eording  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles  of  prison  oonstmc- 
tion  i  houses  for  the  comptroller-general,  superintendent,  chapfaun, 
surgeon,  and  all  the  prison  officers ;  a  commissariat  store ;  barracks  for  a 
company  of  Sappers,  that  went  out  in  1851  to  direct  the  convict  laboor; 
and  a  complete  set  of  workshops ;  stations  and  quarters  for  die  poliee ; 
jetties  and  landing-places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  port ;  ana  roads 
to  connect  Freemantle,  the  port,  with  Perth,  the  seat  ot  govemmeBt  o£ 
the  colony. 

While  performing  these  works,  eadi  party  of  men  is  under  the  chai^ 
of  a  warder,  while  their  work  is  directed  by  an  instructing  warder  of  the 
Boyal  Sappers.  There  is  no  guard  over  the  working  parties,  no  dimins 
-of  sentries,  no  leg-irons  ;  they  are  quite  kept  in  order  by  the  discipline 
they  have  been  brought  into,  and  the  hopes  held  out  to  them  in  case  of 
good  bebiviour,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proved  futiJUgr  of  mnj 
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afttcaiptatetetp^&omfoiaofaitedaeoviitry*  SooMtiiiiet  theybftVdUeii 
eoaploycd  on  piece-work,  nol  being  paid  in  mooey,  however,  but  earning 
by  extra  hard  work,  together  with  good  conduct,  some  remiasion  of  their 
time  in  prison.  Snmll  turns  are  also  credited  to  them  as  wages  for  work| 
and  these  they  recetre  on  leaybg  prison  to  start  with  in  the  world.  The 
pnnishmenti  that  are  made  use  of  are:  bong  deprived  of  some  of  the  re* 
mission  of  imprisonment  that  is  gained  by  fifood  coodnct,  loss  of  snudl  prison 
kidulgcnoes,  as  tobacco,  &e^  work  in  the  chain-gang,  flogging.  Pro* 
testant  and  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  are  attached  to  the  prison,  and 
a  doctor :  the  rations  are  the  same  as  in  the  prisons  at  home.  A  zealous 
yonng  surgeon  once  started  the  idea  that  all  illness  in  the  prison  (and 
there  nerer  was  much)  was  due  to  the  prisoners  sharing  too  much  to 
eat  This  theory  of  course  was  supported  by  iocontroTertible  figures, 
as  theories  always  are,  but  as  exactly  the  same  amount  of  Ibod  had  been 
given  in  other  places  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  without  any 
lamentable  results,  probably  this  luminary  may  be  set  aside  with  those 
who  started  the  notion  tlmt  our  soldiers  died  of  eating  boiled  meat— 
**  a  pr«|>onderance  of  bile,"  as  somebody  called  it. 

After  the  convict  has  served  his  allotted  term  in  the  prison  at  Free- 
mantle,  and  if  he  has  conducted  himself  prop^y,  he  becomes  eligible  for 
a  ""  ticket-of-leave.*'  He  is  then  drafted  off  to  one  of  the  hiring  depdts  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  colony. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  he  is,  so  long  ss  he  conducts  himself  well, 
separated  only  by  a  few  restrictions  from  the  condition  of  a  free  man* 
These  are  that  he  is  obliged  to  remain  within  the  district  he  is  allotted 
to,  though  on  good  cause  his  district  may  be  changed  for  any  other.  He 
10  provided  wiih  a  pass,  showing  who  he  is  and  where  he  belongs  to,  and 
this  he  must  show  on  any  demand  by  proper  authority,  and  must  have 
lenewed  periodically  by  the  resident  magistrate  of  the  district.  He  may 
not  carry  fire-arms,  or  keep  a  oublic-house;  and  generally  he  is,  on  m\a* 
oottduct,  liable  to  be  dealt  witn  summarily  by  a  magistrate  for  offences 
which  m  a  free  man  would  require  to  be  tried  at  assizes  or  quarter  ses- 
sions. He  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  any  man  on  any  terms  he  can  make, 
or  to  work  on  his  own  account ;  in  both  cases  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  resident  magistrate. 

When  the  S3rstem  was  first  commenced,  it  was  intended  that  tidcet-of* 
leave  men,  in  course  of  their  service,  should  pay  to  government  a  certain 
sum,  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  the  colony — a  very 
eoLcellent  idea,  and  which  would  remove  one  of  the  great  olij^ions  of 
expense  often  alleged  against  transportation.  After  a  time,  however, 
some  discontent  arose  among  the  settlers,  who  alleged  that  in  ftict  it  was 
a  tax  up(m  them,  for  that  wages  were  raised  by  the  whole  amonnt  of  the 
passage-money  required  to  be  paid  periodically.  This  vras  not,  probably, 
•ntirely  the  case;  but  it  was  thought  better  to  abolish  the  payment 
altogether. 

When  first  a  man  is  drafted  out  of  the  conriet  establishment  at  Free- 
mantle,  some  place  must,  of  course,  be  provided  for  him  until  he  finds  an 
employer.  For  this  purpose  eight  ^\  hiring  depdts"  were  formed  in  central 
situations  in  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  colony,  and  here  employers 
of  labour  would  come  to  find  a  man  suited  to  his  requirements,  making 
with  him  a  written  agreement,  which  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  resident 
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magistrate.  la  these  dep6ts  as  much  prison  discipline  was  kept  tip  ai 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  main  building  consisted  generally  of 
One  large  room,  fitted  up  with  means  for  hanging  hammocks,  in  which 
the  men  slept,  a  cook-house,  quarters  for  the  warder,  a  commissariat 
store,  and  carpenters*  and  smiths'  shops.  Each  depdt  was  in  charge  of 
a  superintendent,  who  had  under  him  a  certain  number  of  warders.  As 
long  as  the  men  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  government  they  were 
employed  on  public  works,  such  as  in  building  the  houses  above  men- 
tioned, building  also  the  district  gaols,  and  clearing  and  forming  new 
roads  of  communication,  to  connect  the  scattered  districts  of  the  colony. 

Whilst  so  employed  they  received  their  rations  as  before,  and  a  certain 
rate  of  pay,  calculate  as  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  supply  them- 
selves with  clothing  and  absolute  necessaries.  Mechanics,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  works,  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  pay ;  and  a  few,  who  were  selected  to 
assist  in  taking  charge  of  the  men,  were  also  paid  accordingly.  It  was 
always  intendea  that  the  general  rate  of  pay  should  be  the  least  possible 
for  existence,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  wages  of  the  oolony ; 
but  the  plan  of  paying  men  at  all  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  settlers, 
as  they  said  it  had  the  effect  of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  and  as 
it  was  found  that  a  certain  set  of  men  preferred  hanging  about  the  dep6t 
to  entering  upon  any  regular  business  with  a  master,  it  was,  afi^r  some 
time,  given  up,  and  the  men  now  receive  the  requisite  clothing  and  neces- 
saries in  kind. 

Sometimes  parties  of  men  had  to  be  sent  away  from  the  main  dep6t  to 
live  by  themselves  in  the  bush,  while  sawing  timber,  burning  lime  or 
charcoal,  quarrying  stone,  splitting  laths  or  shingles,  &c.,  or  while  form- 
ing roads,  bridges,  Ac,^  at  a  distance  too  great  for  them  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  every  day.  If  the  parties  were  large,  they  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  a  warder  or  a  sapper ;  if  small,  and  the  men  well  conducted, 
they  took  charge  of  themselves,  and  were  only  visited  at  some  period  or 
another  by  the  superintendent.  As  an  incentive,  to  hard  work,  men  in 
such  positions  were,  if  possible,  employed  on  task-work,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  earn  a  little  more  than  the  lowest  rates  of  pay. 

The  number  of  convicts  sent  out  has  of  late  years  been  so  small  that 
these  depdts  have  been  shut  up,  all  but  one  or  two,  and  employers  have 
to  come  down  to  that  depdt  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  hire  their 
tioket-of-leave  servants. 

The  principle,  in  foct,  which  governed  the  management  of  these  men 
was,  that  havmg  once  had  experience  of  the  effect  of  crime,  they  would, 
if  given  a  fair  chance,  and  the  bonds  of  discipline  not  too  suddenly 
relaxed,  prefer  an  honest  life  for  the  future ;  and  that  the  proportion  oi 
crimes  committed  was  quite  insignificant,  I  can  affirm,  from  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  having  been  a  magistrate  of  the  colony,  a  visidng 
magistrate  of  three  depdts,  and  holding  another  official  situation  besides. 
Though  living  for  some  years  very  near  a  depdt,  in  which,  though  the 
men  were  locked  up,  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  forcing  th^ 
way  out,  I  never  was  molested  in  any  way  in  person  or  property.  The 
only  case  that  ever  occurred  of  trespass  in  my  grounds,  at  unlawful 
seasons,  was  when  once  the  celebrated  *'boy  Jones  (whose  lofty  aspira- 
tions towaids  high  life  had  not  met  with  success)  broke  out  of  tne  depdt 
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about  ten  o'clock  to  complain  that  the  Ughtt  had  been  put  out  too 
early! 

I  had  BCTcral  senranto  from  amoog  the  ttcket-of*leaTe  men  as  well  aa 
firee  men,  and  the  former  were  certainly  just  at  well  conducted  as  the 
latter.  Both  were  liable  to  little  irreguhrities  in  respect  of  drink»  which 
is  assuredly  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  scrapes  men  get  into  in  England 
as  well  as  there.  My  first  servant  was  a  young  Irishman  named  Frauds 
Barry.  After  some  trial  of  him  I  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  him  in 
entire  charge  of  all  my  belongings ;  nor  did  he  ever  wrong  me,  further 
than  as  I  afterwards  was  told  he  was  good  enough  to  wear  my  shirts  for 
me  a  second  day  before  sending  them  to  the  wash.  The  motiye  of  this, 
at  ail  events,  was  cleanliness,  which  is  a  virtue  in  itself.  After  I  was 
obliged  to  part  with  him,  I  found  that  he  had  been  carefully  keeping  an 
accurate  account  of  my  little  stock  of  wine  (of  which  the  following  are 
extracts),  which  he  sent  me,  together  with  the  accompanying  letter,  from 
his  retreat  on  a  road  party,  to  which  I  had  consigned  him.  The  account 
given  of  the  history  of  each  bottle  and  who  helped  to  drink  it  was  quite 
original,  and  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  brought 
up  with  perfect  regularity  to  the  time  of  "  his  misfortune,"  was  almost 
a&eting: 

*^  Sis,-*I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you,  nr,  an  account  of  this 
week,  but  I  hope  an  God  I  may  next  week,  sir,  for  I  know  my  firends 
from  my  fows,  sir.  Be  so  kind  as  to  look  over  this  time,  and  you  will 
9ee  alteretid  in  me  pleis  God,  sir.     I  hope,  sir,  your  umble  sirvent, 

"  Francis  Babby.** 

•*  Wine  account-— October  19th,  Francis  Barry  drew  from  No.  2  case 
12  bottles  of  sherry  wines,  1  bottle  open  that  dfay.  Captain  ■  and 
lir.  ■  '  in,  that  lefi  1 1  bottles  on  Sunday  in  the  case.  Drew  from 
case  on  the  19th  September,  9  bottles  of  portwine,  1  bottle  open  that 
night,  Master  in.     September  27th,  1  yourself,  tuckit  when  you  came 

from  York,  wr.  .  .  .  October  7th,  1  Mr. ^  I  giv  it  myself,  sir.  •  .  . 

Saturday  kst,  October  2dd,  Francis  Barry  receiveid  6  bottles  ale  and  6 
bottles  porter,  what  was  open  of  thb  dozen,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

October  23d,  1  of  darret,  Mr. in,  and  1  bottle  of  clarret  on  the 

22d,  and  1  on  the  23d,  that  leavs  4  bottles  full,  sir,  when  I  met  with  my 
misfortunes. 

^<  Sir,  I  have  put  the  wins  and  beer  by  theirselfs  that  yon  wood  see 
liow  the  ware  yoused,  sir." 

This  young  fellow,  afber  expiadng  his  little  offence,  took  service  in  one 
of  the  more  &tant  districts  of  the  colony,  where  his  buoyant  nature 
was  less  likely  to  lead  him  into  scrapes.  I  never  afterwards  heard  of 
his  getting  into  trouble,  and  believe  he  did  very  well. 

I  had  several  servants  from  among  the  ticket-of-leave  men  after  this, 
and  they  certainly  gave  as  little  trouble,  and  were  quite  as  useful  and 
aatis&ctory,  as  any  servants,  so  much  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  relate 
concerning  them,  excepting  of  one  of  the  last,  whom  I  had  to  discharge 
aoddenly  for  getting  drunk  in  too  boisterous  a  manner. 

Explorbg  this  worthy's  premises  after  his  departure,  I  found  some 
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doeatiMoti  in  the  corn-bia  which  I  took  upon  myself  to  make  free  wiyi, 
and  here  insert,  as  they  represent  the  convict  question  from  the  conTiefa 
point  of  Tiewy  and  shows  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  these  men  in  a  more 
genmoe  way  than  the  letters  one  often  sees  written  from  the  prison, 
which  are  always  inspected  by  the  chaplain.     The  first  was  entitled, 

<<  Tnals  and  Tenptation  at  Giberaulter. 

"  For  three  years  and  ten  weeks  I  have  had  to  submit  to  those  that 
has  had  athority  ovot  me,  on  my  first  goin  there  my  first  endeavour  was 
that  I  would  comply  with  all  orders  that  was  given  and  keep  mysdf 
dean,  so  I  won  the  favour  of  the  officers  and  guards.  I  was  very  soon 
BUide  sirvant  to  the  officers,  and  I  stayed  with  them  till  I  had  bad  health. 
I  was  sent  oat  to  work  by  the  doctor  orders.  I  proforms  no  work,  but 
was  gangsman  over  twelve  prisoners,  to  see  that  thay  did  thay  wtnk 
right  and  did  not  run  away.  I  was  sent  back  to  be  sirvant  in  my  ooU 
pbce,  and  I  did  very  well,  and  had  good  health,  after  a  time  I  was 
taken  from  thear  and  sent  to  be  sirvaot  to  the  oversear  son  Mr.  W. 
Harmitrong*  I  had  got  as  hight  as  I  posable  could  get  thear.  I  lived 
•Q  the  same  vittles  as  them.  I  had  all  the  work  to  do  in  the  boose.  I 
was  a  futman  but  had  no  livery.  I  had  white  clothiug,  a  clean  sate  ob 
every  day  at  dinner.  I  was  expecting  to  be  pardoning  at  the  Rock,  but 
die  new  law  would  not  alow  that. '  During,  my  stay  at  the  Roek  a  veiy 
searious  afair  hapened,  that  elegant  preacher  that  I  spoke  of  at  Millbank 
was  chaplin  at  the  Rock,  and  bee  used  voiUnoe  upon  himself  by  cuting 
his  throat,  and  I  had  a  black  silk  ankerchief  as  momtng  to  whear  during 
my  stay  at  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  hily  respected  by  all  that  new  me, 
and  many  a  belleyfuU  I  have  given  to  prisoners,  pertider  to  Yorkshire- 
men.  I  had  ennf  and  to  ^»are,  and  they  parish  with  hanger,  and  I 
thought  it  was  duty  to  serve  the  hungry  instead  of  makiag  willfiill  waste. 
I  past  a  very  heasy  life  as  a  prisoner  at  the  Rock.  1854,  May  17, 1 
had  a  biger  trial  than  ever.  I  bird  the  ship  had  com  and  I  most  awsj 
and  leave  my  good  place  behind.  At  4  o'clock  17  May  we  get  on  bora 
of  the  Bamelees  ship,  bound  for  Western  Anstrailer.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  ti<£et-of-]eave  men  and  one  hundred  prisoners  came 
from  home.  Tottle  200  and  77  on  bord,  bat  with  the  ship's  company 
400  living  souls  on  bord  of  the  ship.  May  20th,  at  5  a.m.  in  the  morn- 
ing we  sailed,  and  by  Sunday  the  25th  we  was  in  the  wide  oashon  and 
out  of  sight  of  land.  During  our  voyage  it  was  miserable,  for  thier  was 
to  maney  on  bcnxL  We  had  good  healSi  eicept  2  men,  one  died  on  the 
sea,  and  that  made  me  miserable  for  a  long  time,  to  hear  the  bell  tolii^ 
till  the  body  was  thrown  over  bord  the  ship,  and  the  other  died  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  shoar.  We  ankered  at  Swan  River  August  7A  and  landed 
on  the  11th,  so  I  have  ended  my  second  voyage  under  gOTemmeot 
discipline,  but  I  will  promis  yo«  that  the  neit  will  be  for  to  pleaae 
myself." 

Now,  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  had  evidently  a  good  disposition 
to  do  their  duty,  and  the  convict  class  eontuns  large  numbers  like  them; 
bat  who  shall  say  that  if  they  had  been  discharged  in  Ejigland  the  same 
cause  that  led  them  to  commit  little  irrwilarities  out  there  {which  wo«d4 
hare  caused  no  anaoyanoe  in  any  but  a  domestic  aenrant),  vonkl  not  have 
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|«d  tbem  into  bad  company  and  orime  as  in  the  case  of  their  origini^ 
offence  ? 

The  principal  arguments  against  transportation  are  the  greater  expense 
and  the  demoralisation  of  the  communi^  to  whom  the  felons  are  trans* 
Mrted.  Now,  if  transportation  is  the  best,  and  keeping  the  conricts  at 
home  the  worst  system  available,  it  must  be  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  expense  that  will  make  the  latter  system  preferable;  and  a  very  httle 
examination  will  show  that  the  difference  of  expense,  if  there  is  any,  is 
something  very  smalL 

,  By  the  existing  rules,  a  prisoner,  if  retained  in  England,  remains  in 
prison  about  three-fourths  of  his  sentence,  and  he  is  then  discharged  with 
« ticket-of-leaye ;  or,  if  he  is  to  be  transported,  he  remains  in  prison  in 
England  about  one-third  of  his  sentence,  and  then  is  transported,  receiv- 
ing his  tioket-of-leave  at  the  end  of  about  half  his  sentence.  The  cost  of 
a  convict  in  prison  in  West  Australia  is  returned  as  larger  than  in  En^ 
land;  and  this  is  due  to  causes,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  temporary, 
aven  if  they  have  not  already  disappeared.  The  figures  are,  in  fact, 
Ibunded  on  the  prices  in  the  first  few  years  of  transportation,  when  the 
sudden  increase  to  the  population  and  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies  luul  raised  the  price  of  food  and  wages  enormously. 
The  impulse  given  to  production  by  this  very  rise  in  prices  must,  of 
course,  gradually  bring  them  down  again,  and  though  wages  must  still 
temain  higher  than  in  England,  it  will  not  be  to  so  great  a  degree  as  at 
the  first  sudden  rush  to  the  gold-fields,  which  were  discovered  simulta« 
neously  with  the  commencement  of  transportation  to  West  Australia. 

By  a  return  furnished  to  the  committee  on  transportation  in  1861,  it 
was  shown  that 

A  eonvkit  sentenced  to  6  years  costs  11/.  15s.  more  if  transported  than  if  kept 

in  England. 
10         „       27/.  15s. 
„  „  15  „        80/.    5s.  „  „ 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  excess  being  due  to  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, will  be  reduced  very  much  in  future  years ;  but  there  are  other 
important  reductions  to  be  made  to  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one. 

1.  On  account  of  the  recent  uncertainty  in  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment, the  prisons  in  West  Australia  have  not  been  half  full,  while  the 
•taff  of  officers,  &c.,  necessary  could  not  be  reduced :  this  has  raised  the 
average  coet  of  superintendence,  as  stated  in  these  returns,  by  an  amount 
estimated  at  21.  10s.  per  head  per  annum. 

2.  In  the  cost  of  a  convict  in  West  Australia  a  sum  of  51,  8s.  per  head 
per  annum  is  charged  for  building.  Nothing  is  charged  on  thu  account 
sigaiost  the  expense  of  a  convict  in  England,  yet  the  expense  on  that  head 
in  the  latter  case  will  be  something  considerable,  as  a  new  prison  will 
have  to  be  erected  for  every  public  work  the  convicts  are  employed  on, 
whereas  the  prison  built  in  West  Australia  lasts  for  ever. 

3.  The  cost  of  a  convict  in  West  Australia  is  charged  with  a  sum  paid 
hj  the  imperial  government  towards  the  police  establishment  in  the 
colony.  This  chvge  being  paid  in  England  out  of  local  rates,  not  from 
the  imperial  treasury,  is  not  made  against  the  home  convict  in  the 
return,  though  it  is  not  the  less  paid  by  the  public 

4.  The  expense  of  troops  in  the  colony  is  charged  against  the  convicta 
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^— a  portion  of  thii  only  ib  doe  to  them — and  some  ezpenie  on  thai  head 
ought  to  be  charged  against  the  convict  in  England. 

5,  By  the  original  agreement  with  the  colony,  a  free  immigrant  is 
introduced  for  every  convict.  The  expense  of  this  is,  of  course,  charged 
against  the  system  of  transportation  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  additional  emigration,  and,  perhaps,  to  allow  something  for  it 
in  diminished  poor-rates. 

6.  Sir  J.  Jebb  admits  that  from  20  to  24  per  cent  of  (he  prisonen 
discharged  on  Ucense  come  back  from  re-convictton  or  revocation  cf 
license.  This  fact,  even  if  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view,  would* 
probably,  turn  the  balance  of  expenditure  against  the  home  system. 

The  only  advantage  of  keeping  the  convicts  in  England  is  that  their 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  the  advantage  of  England;  but  this  is 
rather  a  narrow  view  of  the  case — firstly,  because  the  work  they  do  out 
in  Western  Australia  is  indirectly  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  England 
by  conducing  to  the  formation  of  the  settlement  than  anything  they 
could  "do  at  home ;  secondly,  because  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  to 
the  credit  of  society  at  large,  is  greater  in  the  case  of  their  being  trans- 
ported, and  set  free  earlier  on  ticket-of-Ieave,  than  if  they  were  retained 
m  prison  in  England ;  and,  thirdly,  because  having  these  men  to  work 
in  England  apparently  at  no  expense,  is  a  continual  inducement  to  un- 
dertake works  of  a  nature  that  need  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

As  respects  the  demoralisation  of  the  community,  that  is  an  evil  which 
'  can  be  and  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  against.  The  government 
have,  as  before  stated,  undertaken  to  send  .as  many  free  emigrants  to 
West  Australia  as  convicts,  and  they  have  hitherto  done  so.  This  and 
the  tone  of  legblation  out  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  their  ever 
becoming  a  leading  class,  as  they  did  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  men  should  not  be  sent  out  of  such  character  as  would 
manifestly  give  rise  to  great  social  evils.  Unfortunately  this,  which  was 
at  first  establbhed  as  a  rule,  has  in  some  instances  been  most  shamefully 
violated,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  the  prison  autboridea 
wanted  to  get  quit  of  a  number  of  horribly  depraved  characters.  When- 
ever demoralisation  has  been  alleged  as  the  result  of  former  systems,  it 
has  been  obviously  due  entirely  to  the  neglect  of  these  and  similar  pre- 
caudons. 

Another  thing  alleged  against  the  system  of  transportation,  is  that 
now-a-days  there  are  hardly  any  men  sentenced  to  transportation.  This 
argument  would  be  very  conclusive  if  it  meant  that  there  were  not  oott- 
victs  whose  crimes  were  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  punished  with  transporta- 
tion, but  it  does  not ;  at  the  time  when  we  were  m  such  uncertainty  what 
to  do  with  our  convicts,  an  act  was  passed  legalising  sentences  of  *^  penal 
servitude,'*  instead  of  or  with  transportation.  In  this  sense,  then,  there 
are  not  enough  men  sentenced  to  transportation  because  many  are  sen- 
tenced to  an  equivalent  term  of  penal  servitude,  instructions  to  that 
effect,  of  course,  naving  been  given  by  the  Home-office.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  under  secretary  of  state,  says:  **That  the  present  system  of  short 
sentences  will  continue,  is  what  I  cannot  assume  positively,  because  I  do 
not  expect  it.  I  was  a  party  to  the  change  of  system  in  1857,  bat  I 
supposed,  as  the  framers  of  the  bill  did,  that  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
would  have  been  of  &r  longer  duration  than  they  have  been.  A  use  has 
been  made  of  sentences  of  three  years  which  I  was  not  prepared  for,  that 
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being  now  reduced  to  two  years  and  a  half,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
penu  senritode;  but  it  is,  of  course,  competent  to  all  judges  and  chair- 
men  of  quarter  sessions  to  return  upon  these  steps  and  to  change  that ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  is  just  as  competent  to  pass  sentences  of  seven  years  as 
sentences  of  three,  and  perhaps  they  may  do  so.** 

In  pressing  on  these  matters  common  sense,  or  **  the  Terifying  faculty" 
as  it  has  been  lately  called,  must  have  some  credit  The  clouds  of 
figures  brought  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  system  lately  introduced 
into  England  must  be  read  by  the  lieht  of  Canning's  maxim  :  <*  There 
is  only  one  thing  one  must  be  more  doubtful  of  than  *  facts/  and  that  is 
•  figures.' "  Anybody  conversant  with  "  returns**  knows  that  only  one 
person  can  tell  the  true  value  of  them,  and  that  is  the  person  who  sets 
them  up.  Returns  of  things  identically  the  same  may  be  made  to  show 
entirely  different  results,  according  to  tne  point  of  view  adopted  in  their 
composition,  and  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  *^  cooking." 

**  Common  sense,"  which  is  really  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  exten« 
sive  experience,  tells  us  that  we  must  not  look  at  punishment  as  revenge, 
but  partly  as  an  example  to  evil-doers,  and  chiefly  as  means  of  reform, 
and  that  reform  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  most  instances  impossible, 
except  by  removal  to  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  action.  Common 
sense,  in  opposition  to  professional  engrineers,  revolted  at  the  scheme  pro- 
posed to  purify  the  Serpentine,  in  which  it  was  intended,  at  enormous 
cost,  to  pump  the  foul  water  out,  cleanse  it,  and  pour  it  back  into  a  bed 
which  retained  all  the  sources  of  contamination  as  active  as  ever.  So 
our  convicts,  cleansed  as -they  may  be  in  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  great  purify- 
ing apparatus,  are  to  be  poured  back  into  the  same  scenes  of  temptation 
from  which  they  came,  to  receive  into  their  debilitated  constitutions  fresh 
seeds  of  moral  contamination.  Common  sense  pointed  out  that  any  ex- 
pense on  such  a  remedy  was  worse  than  useless;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
similar  pressure  with  a  similar  result  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  Sir 
Joshua  Jebb's  scheme  for  the  propagation  of  vice. 

We  may  pursue  the  analogy,  that,  as  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  only  sennble  way  of  cleansing  the  Serpentine  was  to  remove  out 
of  it  bodily  all  the  pollution  that  was  in  it,  so  we  must  remove  for  ever 
from  among  us  the  criminals  who  pollute  our  society ;  further,  that  as  the 
refuse  and  abomination  that  is  so  noisome  in  the  Serpentine  would,  if 
spread  abroad  in  barren  fields,  be  the  source  of  plenty  and  fertility,  so 
will  4)ur  criminals,  if  dispersed  in  an  undeveloped  country,  be  the  source 
there  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  she  finally  gives  herself  u{»  to 
foregoing  what  she  alone  for  a  long  time  possessed,  and  what  foreign 
nations  have  always  considered  her  great  advantage,  viz.  colonies  to 
transport  her  criminals  to.  It  is  no  unknown  thing  what  evils  have 
been  wrought  by  the  *^  dangerous  classes,**  forfats,  gaUey  slaves,  &c.,  in 
times  of  civil  commotion  abroad.  France,  at  the  very  time  when  we 
were  thinking  of  giving  up  transportation  (1852),  was  forming  her  first 
convict  colony  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  system  which  has 
been  pursued  for  a  century  and  a  half  with  such  excellent  results,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  numerous  errors  that  have  tarnished  it,  shall  not  be 
given  up^in  mere  wantonness,  when  there  is  no  manner  of  excuse  for 
doing  so. 
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A  BTORT  FOUNDED  ON  TACTS. 

'<  Well,  Mary,  good  night;  I  must  be  ofiP  to  the  tunneV  9sAd  a  fine, 
good-Datured-looking  man  to  his  wife,  as  he  rose  from  the  table  on  whidi 
their  evening  meal  was  spread. 

^'  Good  night,  Mike,  and  may  God  presenre  you !  And  oh !  Mike,  be 
sure  and  go  straight  to  the  tunnel.  Don't  mind  Jim  Donovan  if  you  see 
him  at  the  door  of  the  Eagle !" 

*'  Never  fear,  old  woman ;  I'll  be  at  the  tunnel  before  jrou've  cleared 
the  table,  or  little  Norah  has  said  her  prayers  and  gone  to  bed. 

Michael  Sullivan  was  a  kind,  affectionate  husband  and  father.  An 
honest  and  hard-working  roan  he  was  when,  some  ten  years  ago^  he  had 
married  Mary  Shea,  and  happily  had  they  lived  and  struggled  to  bring 
up  the  five  children  God  had  given  them.  Four  of  these  were  fine  healthy 
children,  and  Owen,  the  eldest  boy,  was  already  beginning  to  earn  a  small 
sum  in  the  week  by  clearing  away  rubbish  and  doing  odd  jobs  on  the  rail* 
load  which,  two  years  before  our  story  begins,  had  reached  the  village,  on 
the  borders  of  which  stood  the  cottage  of  Michael.  Little  Norah,  the 
youngest  child,  was  the  darling  of  the  family;  she  seemed  to  exert  a  gentle 
influence  over  them  all.  The  father,  when  he  came  from  his  work,  looked 
£rst  for  Norah,  and  seemed  happy  when,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  her 
soft  blue  eyes  were  raised  lovingly  towards  him.  The  boys  would  often 
^ease  their  angry  words  when  they  saw  the  piuned  expression  of  Norah's 
&ce,  for  all  loved  and  feared  to  grieve  the  gentle  litUe  girl,  whose  eyes, 
though  bright,  were  useless  to  her.  Poor  Norah  had  never  seen  the  hxbeit 
and  mother  she  loved  so  much;  she  was  bom  blind. 

Much  work  had  been  produced  by  the  railroad,  and  Maiv,  who  since 
the  birth  of  Norah  had  not  been  so  strong  as  before,  felt  thankfiil  that 
now  she  was  less  able  to  woric  herself,  there  was  plenty  of  employment  fibr 
h&t  husband,  and  for  her  boys,  too,  as  they  grew  old  enough  to  aoc^  it. 
For  some  months  Mike  worked  steadily,  and  although,  during  the  makiDg 
of  the  tunnel  near  their  village  Mary  had  often  felt  anxious  lest  some 
accident  should  be£d  her  husband,  still,  when  he  brought  her  home  hiB 
wfiges  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  in  his  good-natured  way  produced  some- 
times the  ribbon  he  had  bought  for  her,  or,  more  often,  the  Httle  present 
for  Norah,  she  felt  happy  that  the  rent  was  safe,  and  that  the  Sunday's 
dinner  might  be  plentiful  without  taking  too  much  money  from  the  rest 
of  the  week's  expenses.  A  happy  day  was  Sunday  to  the  SuUivans. 
Mary  was  early  up  to  make  the  pudding,  which  was  left  in  the  pot  to 
cook  while  they  were  all  at  church,  and  to  prepare  the  breakfast.  This 
over,  the  children,  dean  and  mory,  started  for  school.  Evoi  little  Nonh 
went  there  to  learn  the  texts  and  hymns  her  father  so  loved  to  hear  htt 
mng ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see  Mike  with  his  wife  and  children, 
the  little  blind  girl  clinging  to  his  hand,  enter  God's  house  to  thank  Him 
for  the  many  blessings  He  had  given  him,  and  to  pray  for  foigiveooss  for 
his  Saviour's  sake. 

Besides  employing  the  men  who  lived  in  the  village,  the  railioad  had 
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broagfat  many  others  into  it,  tome  of  whom,  by  their  w3d  and  riotoas 
Utos,  did  much  harm  to  the  people  amongst  whom  thej  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  There  were  others  who^  though  less  openly  wicked,  were 
perhaps  more  dangetous — good  natured,  jovial  fellows,  who  liked  to  idle 
and  drink  at  the  public-bouae  after  wcdcmg  hours,  and  were  willing  to 
treat  others  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  companion.  Of  these  ktter  was 
Jim  Donovan,  and  Mary  had  for  some  weeks  seen  with  fear  and  anxiety 
that  this  man  was  gainii^  an  influence  over  her  husband.  More  than 
onca  lately,  instead  of  returning  after  work  to  his  home,  Michael  had 
loitered  at  the  Eagle  with  Jim,  and  the  sum  brought  in  aa  Saturday  nighl 
showed  that  Uiese  loiterings  had  produced  drinking,  although  as  yei  Mary 
had  not  had  the  bitter  sorrow  of  seeing  her  husband  in  a  state  of  mtoxi« 
cation.  Latterly,  instead  of  working  by  day  on  the  railroad,  it  had  beea 
Mixdiaers  doty  to  watch  in  the  tunnel  by  night,  and  to  sea  that  there  were 
BO  obstructions  in  it  to  prevent  the  train  ficom  passing  throng  He  re* 
ceived  higher  wages  for  this  office,  but  Mary  almost  regretted  his  having 
undertaken  it,  for  she  had  been  told  by  the  kind  railway  g^ard  who  passed 
by  the  village  that  she  most  warn  hear  husband  to  be  wakeful,  as  if  bj 
chance  he  tell  asleep  at  his  post  the  oooaeqoancef  mighty  indeed,  m 
dreadful 

And  so  it  was  that  on  this  evening  Mary  begged  her  husband  to  keep 
away  from  Jim,  whose  glaas  of  beer  might  produce  in  Mike  that  drowsi** 
ness  which  would  be  so  dangerous.  Mike  kissed  hu  little  girl,  and^ 
bidding  his  wife  leave  a  basin  of  milk-porridge  on  the  embers  when  she 
went  to  bed,  so  that  he  might  have  it  when  he  returned  in  the  early 
morning,  started  for  the  tunnel.  As  he  passed  the  Eagle,  he  saw  Jim 
sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door ;  Mike  was  passing  with  only  a  friendly 
nod,  but  Jim  called  after  him,  and,  offering  him  £e  jug  from  which  ha 
was  drinking,  began  telling  him  some  news  he  had  heard  on  the  rail  that 
day.  Mike  refused  the  jug  at  first,  but  afterwards,  as  he  loitered  with 
Jim  and  chatted,  he  almost  unconsciously  drank  the  beer  it  contained ; 
and  suddenly  remembering  that  the  hour  for  him  to  be  at  his  post  was 
nearly  passed,  he  harried  off,  and  arrived,  heated  and  tired,  at  the  tunnel 
just  as  the  evening  closed  in. 

Mary,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  gone,  began  with  Anne,  an  active 
giri  of  ten,  to  wash  and  put  away  the  tea-things ;  this  done,  she  gathered 
all  the  children  round  her,  and,  with  Norah  on  her  knee,  she  joined  them 
in  the  hymn  they  sang  before  they  went  to  bed.  Their  young  voices 
were  sweet  to  her  ear  as  they  sang  these  words : 

•'  Now  may  He  who  from  the  dead 
Broagfat  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
Jesus  Qirist,  oar  King  and  Head, 
All  of  us  in  safety  keep. 

"  May  He  teach  as  to  fulfil 
^         What  is  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
Perfect  in  as  all  His  will. 
And  protect  us  day  and  night.** 

And  as  they  ended,  Mary  folded  her  blind  child  to  her  bosom,  and 
praying  God  to  bless  her  and  them  all,  despatdied  them  with  Amie  «a 
daeir  little  cribs. 
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**  Tell  daddy  to  come  and  kiss  Norah,  motlier,  when  he  ^ets  back." 

^*  Sure,  and  he*U  do  that,  my  darling.  Sorra  a  bit  would  daddy  go  to 
bed  without  it." 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  soft  and  bri^ty  the  young  moon 
rising  like  a  silver  orescent  in  the  brilliant  sky,  illummed  with  the  crimson 
glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  cottage  in  which  Mary  dwelt  was  not  like  those  to  which  our 
Enelish  readers  are  accustomed:  it  was  a  low  thatched  cabin,  the  outer 
walls  whitened,  and  with  small  loienge-shaped  windows.  There  were 
feur  rooms  in  it,  all  on  the  ground-floor ;  three  were  boarded,  and  were 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  family ;  the  other,  which  was  much  the  largest, 
had  no  flooring  except  the  ground  on  which  the  house  was  built.  This 
was  trodden  hard  and  smooth,  and  now,  in  summer-time,  was  dry  and 
clean  ;  but  it  was  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and  far  less  comfortable 
than  the  clean  bricks  of  an  English  cottage  kitchen.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wall,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was  a  wide  opening  for  the  fireplace 
and  chimney  ;  the  former  consisted  of  two  bars  of  iron  on  feet.  On  these 
were  piled  peat  and  brushwood,  and  over  them  hung  a  large  pot  which 
cooked  all  the  food  of  the  family.  By  the  side  of  the  fire  was  a  basket 
containing  two  little  pigs  that  had  been  given  by  a  neighbour  to  Anne 
about  a  week  ago,  and  which  her  mother  was  bringing  up  on  goat's- 
milk  ;  they  were  greedy  little  things,  and  squeaked  continually  to  be  fed, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  children,  who  were  delighted  to  see  them 
walk  into  the  dish  of  milk  in  their  anxiety  to  drink  it  directly  it  was 
given  them.  Two  pretty  goats  had  a  little  shed  just  outside  the  door. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  them,  for  they  supplied  the  family  with  milk. 
On  this  evening  there  was  but  one  dog  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  little  Dot, 
a  wiry,  sharp  terrier ;  the  other,  Madge,  a  large  sheep-dog,  had  gone,  as 
she  generally  did,  with  Mike  to  the  tunnel.  A  white  cat  was  purring  on 
the  hearth,  and  every  now  and  then  some  fowls  ran  in  and  out  at  the 
door,  expecting  a  few  potato  peelings  before  they  went  to  roost.  Mary 
drove  the  fowls  into  the  goats*  shed,  fastened  the  door,  and,  returning  to 
the  kitchen,  sat  down  to  mend  her  husband's  and  children's  clothes.  As 
she  worked,  she  thought  anxiously  of  Mike  and  of  the  influence  which 
Jim  seemed  to  be  gaining  over  him,  and  before  she  went  to  bed  she 
prayed  earnestly  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  watch  over  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  her  dear  husband,  and  preserve  him  from  all  evil. 

Mike,  as  we  have  said,  reached  the  tunnel  hot  and  weary.  He  walked 
up  and  down  it  once,  and  then  sat  down  just  within  it,  at  the  end  nearest 
the  village.  Madge  crouched  at  his  feet  and  wagged  her  tail,  pleased 
with  the  notice  which  Mike,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  bestowed  upon  her. 
At  last  the  hand  that  stroked  the  dog  fell  listless  at  his  side,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  breast,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  from  which,  alas !  he  w«s  never 
to  awake.  At  the  appointed  time  the  express  train  came  rushing  on — no 
warning  signal  was  given— it  passed  through  the  tunnel.  Just  before  it 
emerged  from  it,  a  very  slight  obstruction  was  felt  by  the  driver — 
enough,  however,  to  make  him  stop  the  train  as  soon  as  the  speed  with 
which  they  were  travelling  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  then  was  found  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Mike,  who,  in  his  sleep,  must  have  fidlen  across 
the  rails,  and  over  whom  the  long  train  of  carriages  had  passed.  They 
picked  him  up,  and,  knocking  together  a  couple  of  pUuks,  they  laid  the 
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body  on  them,  corennf:^  it  with  the  rough  coftt  poor  Mike  had  brought 
with  him ;  and  then,  the  guard  going  first  to  break  the  tad  news  to  bis 
wife,  they  carried  him  towards  his  so  lately  happy  home. 

Mary  had  gone  to  bed,  and  had  been  asleep  a  short  time,  when  she  wa4 
awakened  by  the  whine  of  a  dog  at  the  window,  which  the  soft  summer 
night  had  induced  her  to  leave  open.  She  started  up,  and  was  frightened 
by  seeing  Madge  alone,  and  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  that  at  which 
Mike  was  in  the  habit  of  returning.  Before^  howevery  she  had  much 
time  to  think,  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  towards  the  cottage* 
For  an  instant  she  thought  it  was  Mike,  but  as  he  drew  nearer,  and  the 
light  from  the  fire  fell  upon  him,  she  saw  it  was  the  guard  who  had  so 
often  warned  poor  Mike  of  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  sleepiness  in  the 
tunnel. 

Mary  knew  at  once  that  there  was  bad  news  for  her.  She  could  not 
speak  at  first,  and  the  kind  man  seemed  as  unable  to  tell  as  she  was  to 
ask  of  her  husband*     At  last  she  said : 

**  He's  coming  home  ?     Oh,  surely  he's  coming  home  P" 

^  They'll  bring  him  home,  mistress,"  said  the  guard.  ''  It's  full  of 
sorrow  I  am  for  you  and  for  the  children,  bu^  maybe,  it's  worse  you  are 
saved  from.  He's  had  no  pain-^too  quick  it  was  for  that — and  he  might 
have  fallen  stronger  and  stronger  into  drink." 

But  Mary  heard  not  this  attempt  to  comfort  her;  the  shock  had 
stunned  her,  and  she  sank  all  but  unconscious  on  the  nearest  chair.  Pre« 
sently  the  sound  of  feet  was  heard  approaching ;  the  dog  put  its  head  on 
Mary's  lap,  and,  looking  at  her  with  its  speaking  eyes,  whined  agiun : 
this  roused  the  poor  woman,  and  had  not  the  guard  held  her  back,  she 
would  have  run  to  meet  the  men  who  were  coming  slowly  towards  her 
cottage.  Too  soon  they  came.  They  brought  the  dead  man  into  the 
house,  and  laid  him  carefully  on  the  bed.  Then  arose  the  widow's  bitter 
cry : 

*'  Oh,  Mike,  my  husband !  my  husband !  and  can  ye  not  speak  to  me? 
Sure,  sirs,  never  a  cross  word  has  he  spoken  to  me ;  and  the  children^ 
oh,  what  will  become  of  me  and  the  poor  children  ?" 

She  fell  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  at  this  mo* 
ment  little  Norah,  who  slept  in  a  crib  in  the  same  room,  woke  up,  and 
hearing  her  mother's  weepmg  voice,  but  seeing  nothing,  crept  towards 
the  bed,  and  feeling  her  mother  there,  laid  her  little  face  against  hers, 
and  said, 

<*  Don't  cry,  mother,  father  will  soon  be  home ;  take  me  into  bed  with 
you  till  he  comes." 

But  Mary  took  no  notice  of  her  child ;  she  was  beyond  taking 
notice  of  anything,  and  one  or  two  neighbours,  kind-hearted  women, 
who  had  come  in,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her,  unresisting,  to  the 
outer  room,  while  Norah,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  had  befallen  her^ 
was  coaxed  by  them  into  quiet,  and  then  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  still 
sleeping  Anne.  Sad  indeed  was  the  scene  in  poor  Mike's  cottage  the 
next  morning ;  he  who  had  been  so  good  and  kind  thus  suddenly  taken 
from  those  who  loved  him.  The  children's  cries,  when  they  saw  their 
dead  father,  were  piteous,  but  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  poor  Mary.  The 
guard  called  at  her  door  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him  some  moumine 
clothes  his  wife  had  been  able  to  collect  foi^  Mary  and  the  children,  and 
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9Kjmg  al0o  thai  tlie  mlwaj  directors  would  hary  Mike,  and  had  tent  W 
two  pomids  ;  but  the  neighbowrt  were  obKged  to  make  all  the  arrange* 
ments  for  the  funeral,  a»d  it  was  not  until  the  morning  on  whidi  her 
husband  was  to  be  bviried  that  Maiy  appeared  to  be  really  aware  of  the 
etrenmstances  in  which  she  was  plaoea.  One  of  the  kind  women  who 
had  stayed  in  the  cottage  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  withdrawing  the  lid 
of  the  coffin,  said, 

**  You'll  bid  him  good-by,  Maiy ;  yon  will  not  see  him  agun  nnUl  yon 
meet  in  heaven.'* 

Mary  kissed  the  cold  forehead  of  her  husband,  and  then  kneeling  at 
the  side  of  his  coffin,  she  cried  bitterly.  They  were  the  first  tears  she 
had  died,  and  they  relieved  her.  She  spoke  again  to  her  children  ;  and 
the  God  whom  she  had  served  and  loved,  in  this  hour  of  deep  affliction 
did  not  forget  His  suffering  servant  Into  Mary's  mind  came  the  words 
of  Job,  which  she  and  poor  Mike  had  often  read  together,  "  The  Lord 
g^veth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
And  she,  poor  bereaved  woman,  e&lled  then  to  her  Father  in  heaven, 
who  is  more  willing  to  hear  dian  we  to  pray,  for  strengUi  to  bear  the 
neat  trial  He  had  sent  her.  She  rose  firom  her  knees  calm  and  qmet ; 
her  poor  frightened  children  gathered  once  more  round  her,  and,  although 
as  she  looked  at  them,  her  heart'sank  at  the  thought  that  now  she  was  left 
alone  to  bring  them  up,  yet  again  the  blessed  promise,  ^'  I  am  a  ^tither 
to  the  fatherless,  and  will  defend  the  cause  of  the  widow,"  arose  in  her 
mind,  and  brought  with  it  the  comfort  always  enjoyed  by  those  who, 
with  child-like  humility,  rest  on  Ood's  holy  word. 

Poor  Midiael  was  laid  in  his  grave ;  his  wife  and  children  and  many 
a  kind  neighbour  feUowing  him  there.  We  will  pass  over  the  sad  return 
to  bis  cottage  and  a  few  of  the  first  days  of  Mary's  widowhood,  and 
resume  our  story  when  Michael  had  been  dead  a  fortnight,  and  Mary,  in 
humble  dependence  on  Divine  help,  had  made  her  plans  for  the  support 
of  her  fatherless  children.  On  the  first  Saturday  night  after  Mike's 
funeral,  Mary,  who  had  not  long  returned  from  work — she  had  been 
engaged  to  wash  and  iron  four  days  in  the  week  by  the  housekeeper  at 
the  Outle— heard  a  gentle  knock  at  her  door.  She  opened  it,  and  was 
startled  by  seeing  Jim  Donovan.  At  first,  the  sight  of  this  man,  throi^ 
whose  temptation  her  husband's  death  had  probably  been  caused,  was  so 
dreadful  to  her  that  she  could  scarcely  help  crying  out,  and  bidding  him 
go  away  from  one  he  had  injured  so  much ;  but  Jim  looked  very  sorrow^ 
ml,  and  Mary  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  90  thie  said, 

*'  Come  in,  Jim ;  it  is  but  a  poor  welcome  I  can  g^ve  yon  ;  he's  gone 
who  would  have  made  a  better." 

^  Oh,  Mistress  Sullivan,"  said  Jim,  '<  I  should  not  have  made  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  this  house,  but  that  I  have  had  no  peace,  wantmg  to  tell 
you  how  my  heart  is  grieved  thinking  of  that  jug  of  beer." 

**  The  Lord's  will  he  done,  Jim,  ai^  may  He  forgive  you  and  save  you 
from  the  fate  you  have  helped  to  bring  upon  another." 

**  Not  another  drop  of  beer  diall  ever  pass  my  lips,  mistress.  Faith ! 
and  I  took  the  pledge  Thursday  was  a  week,  and  it  was  partly  to  tell 

rtt  tbb  I  came,  and  to  see  the  blind  colleen,  and  to  say  that,  so  long  as 
live  here,  every  Saturday  night  when  I  take  my  week's  pay,  Norah 
shall  have  the  two  shillings  that  a  pot  of  bear  a  di^  would  have  ooet  me 
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to  help  her  now  ber  father's  gone.  Ton  will  not  refose  this,  Mistress 
Mfiran ;  you  will  let  me  gtre  the  money  to  poor  Ifike's  darling,  and 
jtfVL  will  try  not  to  hate  me  for  what  I  hare  done.** 

Jim  spoke  very  fast,  as  if  he  was  afraid  Mary  would  intermpt  him  and 
refbse  hb  offer. 

^  There  ts  no  hate  in  my  heart,  Jim,  and  I'm  thankful  to  you  for  your 
tiioi^ht  of  Norah.  May  God  be  blessed  for  all  His  mercies  ;  I  begin  to 
see  the  silrer  lining  He  puts  to  erery  cloud.  But  step  in,  Jim ;  the  child 
has  been  but  mopy  since  her  father's  death,  and  does  little  but  sit  and  pet 
Madge,  and  sure  if  s  a  nght  worth  seeing  to  look  at  the  dog  and  the 

CnllQ. 

Jim  entered  the  cottage.  The  table  was  ready  spread  for  supper,  with 
a  large  bowl  in  the  centre  for  the  potatoes  and  milk,  which  were  nearly 
boiled.  Little  Norah  sat  in  the  chimney-comer,  her  arm  round  Madge  s 
neck.  The  dog,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Norah's  face,  turned  auickly 
round  at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  and  began  to  bark,  but  Norah  said, 
**  Be  aisy,  Madgy  darling ;  sure  mother's  coming  back.  Who's  with  you, 
mother  dear?" 

**  It's  Mr.  Donovan  come  to  see  you,  darlrag.  Won't  you  speak  to 
himp"  For  Norah,  when  she  heard  the  name,  shrunk  back  as  if 
ftightened. 

*^Oh,  mother!  it  was  Jim  Donoran  gare  fother  the  drink,  and  poor 
father  fbll  asleep,  and  the  big  engine  went  over  him.  Mother  dear,  I  do 
not  fike  Jim  ;  send  him  away."  And  the  child  turned  her  sightless  eyes 
foeseechinely  towards  her  mother  and  wept,  while  Madge  started  up, and 
growled  &rcely  at  Jim. 

"  Jim  is  very  sorry,"  said  Mary,  **  and  he  is  going  to  help  mother  now 
poor  fiither  is  gone ;  so  we  must  forgive  him  and  try  to  love  him,  darling, 
or  God  will  not  love  us  and  forgive  us  when  we  do  wrong." 

Norah  said  no  more,  but  sl^  kept  tight  hold  of  her  mother's  gown. 
The  other  children  now  came  in,  and  looked  surprised  at  seeine  Jim,  but 
Mary  bid  him  sit  down  and  share  their  supper  with  them.  She  put  the 
little  bKnd  girl  next  him.  He  spoke  kindly  to  her  onoe  or  twice,  and  by 
dames  she  seemed  to  lose  her  horror  of  him,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
in  her  pretty  childbh  way. 

'*  Mother  says  fother  is  gone  to  heaven,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  go  to 
heaven,  too,  and  I  shall  see  &ther.  I  have  never  seen  him  yet,  nor 
notber  nor  Anne,  nor  any  one,  but  I  shall  see  all  in  heaven.  Will  you 
go  to  heaven,  too,  Jim,  and  let  me  see  you  there?" 

•*It's  little  I  have  thought  of  heaven,"  said  Jim,  "but,  by  the  Mess- 
ing of  God,  I  will  go  there.  Will  you  pray  to  God  to  take  me  ther^ 
Norah?" 

''Father  said  Jesus  loves  us  all,  and  will  take  us  all  to  heaven  if  we  ask 
Him;  and  my  pretty  hymn  says, 

Tboa  art  the  way :  to  Thee  alone 

From  sin  and  death  we  flee, 
And  lie  who  would  the  Father  seek, 

Must  seek  Aim,  Lord,  by  Thee ; 

•6  yoa  must  pray  to  Jesus  yourtelf,  Jim." 

The  von^  careless  man  was  soothed  and  softened  by  the  teaching  of 
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the  little  child,  and  when  he  left  die  cottage  he  said,  **  I  may  come  and 
see  Norah  ag^n  some  day,  may  I  not?  Mistress  Sullivan,  I  had  rather 
hear  a  sermon  from  her  than  from  the  minister,  and  I  can  help  Owen  in 
the  garden  ;  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  it  than  he  can  do,  and  it's  glad 
I'd  be  to  use  my  arms  for  you." 

^<  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Mary.  <*  Your  help  in  the  garden  will  be 
help  indeed,  for  Owen  is  tired  when  he  comes  from  the  line,  and  little 
Maurice  has  no  strength  to  turn  the  earth  ;  so,  when  you  can  spare  an 
hour  of  an  evening  to  us,  you  will  do  us  much  good." 

When  Jim  was  gone,  and  the  children,  except  Owen,  in  bed,  Mary, 
weaiy  with  her  day's  work,  sat  down  and  began  to  take  out  of  the  basket 
she  had  placed  on  the  table  before  her  the  few  purchases  she  had  been 
able  to  make  with  the  money  she  had  earned  in  the  week.  Owen  pro- 
duced his  earnings,  which  amounted  to  four  shillings ;  Mary  had  alsofoof 
of  hers  left.  Two  of  these  were  set  aside  for  the  rent,  and  the  other  nx 
kept  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  week. 

*'  Mother,"  said  Owen,  *^  you  work  harder  and  have  less  food  than  when 
poor  father  was  alive.  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  and  could  earn  good  wages^ 
like  him.  And  Maurice,  I  wish  he  and  I  could  work  for  you  and  Noral^ 
mother." 

'*  So  you  do,  Owen,  now ;  and  when  you  grow  older,  and  I  am  weak 
and  old,  you  will  be  able  to  do  more.  And  I  have  good  news  for  Maurice, 
for  Mistress  Delany  told  me  to-day  the  master  had  said  the  wood-ranger 
might  have  a  boy  to  collect  the  wood  in  the  park  and  to  weed  the  drivC) 
and  she  asked  nie,  *  Had  I  a  boy  could  do  this?'  So  I  made  bold  to 
mention  Maurice,  for  though  he  is  little,  he  is  steady  and  willing,  and  she 
said,  bless  her,  *  She  would  speak  to  the  master  for  him.'  So  maybe 
Maurice  will  soon  be  bringing  me  wages  as  well  as  you,  Owen  dear." 

<'  It's  glad  I  am  to  hear  this,  mother;  but  Maurice  is  but  pooriy  clad; 
he  must  have  better  clothes,  and  strong  boots,  before  he  goes  to  the 
park.  He  cannot  run  about  without  shoes  therci  mother;  and  how  are 
you  to  buy  them  P" 

**  1  have  one  pound  leh  of  what  the  good  gentlemen  sent  me,  and  some 
of  that  must  go  to  buy  Maurice  clothes ;  thankful  am  I  to  have  it  to  spend 
for  him,"  said  Mary. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mary  was  told  to  bring  Maurice  with  her  to  the 
Castle,  in  order  that  the  wood-ranger  might  see  whether  he  was  likely  te 
be  of  any  use  to  him.  The  little  fellow  trotted  merrily  by  his  mother^s 
side,  every  now  and  then  running  forward  to  throw  a  stone  for  Dot,  who 
seemed  to  partake  of  her  master's  glee,  as  she  bounded  with  him  along 
the  road. 

"  Maurice  dear,  it's  a  brave  boy  you  will  be,  if  Mr.  Murphy  takes 
yon.  You  won't  forget  to  mind  all  he  says  to  yoU|  and  be  sure  always  to 
speak  the  truth ;  never  fear  to  tell  him  if  you  have  done  wrong,  even  if 
you  are  punished  for  your  hu\t;  you  will  be  happier  afterwards  for 
having  owned  it,  for  God  hates  liars,  but  He  will  love  the  boy  who  tells 
the  troth." 

*<  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  make  you  happy,  mother.  I  hope 
Mr.  Murphy  won't  say  I  am  too  little.  I  am  a  good  bit  taller  than 
EflBe.    I  shall  be  proud  to  bring  you  home  wages,  like  Owen,  mother." 

Both  Mary  and  hef  boy  felt  a  little  frightened  as  they  drew  near  tiw 
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Cattle.  Mr.  Mnrphy  wm  waiting  io  the  aenrants*  hall  to  tee  them.  He 
was  a  tall,  ttout  man,  with  a  good-natiit|d  &oe,  bnmaed  bj  exposnze  to 
the  air.     He  looked  at  Maorice,  and  said : 

^'  Why,  you  are  a  little  chap ;  some  of  the  branohes  the  wind  blows  off 
the  trees  are  a  deal  bigger  than  you  are.  Yon  will  want  Tiger  to  help 
you  to  move  them,  I*m  thinking." 

Tiger,  a  6ne  laree  black-and-tan  terrier,  was  at  this  momont  doing  hie 
best  to  make  friend  with  little  wiry  Dot. 

<'  Please  you,  sir,  he  u  strong,  though  he  is  little ;  and  I  think  yoa  will 
find  him  wUling,"  said  Mary. 

**  Well,  we  can  but  try.  How  soon  can  you  get  him  ready  to  come  ? 
He  will  want  a  stronger  jacket  than  that,  for  he  will  have  to  be  out  in 
all  weathers,  and  he  must  have  a  good  thick  pair  of  shoes.  Can  yoa 
manage  to  get  them  for  him  ?** 

"  Thanks  be  to  the  good  gentlemen,  I  can,*'  said  Mary.  '^  I  have  no 
work  to  do  to-day,  and  if  I  make  haste  back  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the 
twelve  o'clock  train ;  and  the  guard,  blessings  on  him,  always  lets  me  ride 
into  the  town  for  nothing,  so  if  your  honour  will  give  Maurice  a  trial,  he 
shidl  be  ready  by  to-morrow  morning." 

*^  Very  well,  bring  him  with  you  when  you  come  in  the  morning,  and 
we  will  soon  see  what  he  can  do.** 

Mary  reached  the  station  in  good  time  for  the  train ;  the  guard  put  her 
and  her  little  boy  into  one  of  the  third-class  carriages,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  arrived  in  the  town,  where  Mary  made  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

A  proud  and  happy  boy  was  Maurice  the  next  morning,  when,  after  a 
good  scrubbing,  which  made  his  face  shine,  he  put  on  the  new  fustian 
jacket  and  trousers  his  mother  had  bought  for  him.  Anne^  who,  like- 
most  of  the  Irish  girls,  was  a  good  knitter,  had  three  pairs  of  warm 
worsted  socks  ready  for  her  little  brother;  and  although  hu  feet  felt 
rather  cramped  when  he  put  a  pair  of  these  and  his  boots  on,  he  said 
nothing  about  it ;  he  was  so  pleased  to  be  dressed,  the  first  time,  like 
a  man,  that  he  thought  little  of  the  discomfort  of  confining  his  feet  in 
shoes. 

Mary  could  not  help  smiling,  when  the  little  fellow  came  in  to  have 
his  breakfast,  at  his  endeavour  to  look  manly  and  unconcerned ;  while 
Anne  and  Effie  were  loud  in  their  admiration  at  his  appearance,  and 
little  Norah  stroked  his  new  jacket  and  trousers,  pleased  with  the> 
smoothness  to  which  she  was  not  accustomed.  It  had  been  arranged^ 
that  Maurice  was  to  live  in  the  wood-ranger's  lodge  during  the  week^ 
and  was  to  come  home  every  Saturday  evening  and  spend  Sunday  wtth. 
his  mother.  She  was  anxious  to  have  him  to  spend  the  Sabrath  nk 
home,  for  Mary  and  poor  Michael  were  Protestant  people,  and  she- 
feared  that  if  Maurice,  at  his  early  age,  was  thrown  on  the  Sunday- 
amongst  Papists,  he  would  probably  be  induced  to  forsake  that  purer^ 
religion  in  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  bring  up  all  her  chiMren^ 
Before  Mary  distributed  the  porridge  which  formed  the  family  breakiiist,, 
she  knelt  down  with  her  children,  and  prayed  in  simple  words  for  a  bles»v 
iog  on  them  all,  and  entreated  her  heavenly  Father  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  child  who  was  now  for  the  first  time  leaving  her.  When 
she  roee  from  her  knees  she  drew  Maurice  to  her,  and,  kissing  hi^ 
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Ught  fiuMtt  >be  aaid),  '*  BiMoc  &ff^  Maurice  to  pray  to  God  oramr 
moioiDg  and  every  nigJiW.  as  poor  fadber  did :  if  you  do  ao,  God  wui 
love  yoa  and  keep  you  from  mbm^.and  then  yoa*  will  he  bappy^  and 
make  mother  happy  too.'* 

Maurice  found,  when  he  began  bis  breakfafity,thaii  hie  heacimu  too 
full  to  let  him  have  much  appetite.  Struggle  aa  he  did^  the  taara- would, 
keep  oominff  into  his  eye&  He  looked  at  Nomh,  whonu  ha  had  always 
led  to  school,  and  sobbed  out : 

'^Nosab  darUnff,  on  Sundays  Fll  be  taking  you  to  school  qgpun. 
Won't  you  be  glad  when  Sunday  comes  ?" 

"  Sure  and  I  will  count  the  days»  Maurice.  But  don't  cxy,  Maurice 
dear ;  it  hurts  poor  mother.     Effie  will  lead  me  to  sehool  now.  you  are 

fnng ;  and  Madge»  poor  beastie^  knows  the  way  to  the  Castle,  and  if 
hold  by  her,  she  will  take  me  to  meet  you  coming  home- en  SatwUu^*." 

"  Mother^"  said  Maurice,  *<  she  is  quite  right  about  Madge ;  the  aog 
will  take  care  of  S^ocak  almost  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  if  Owmi  would 
make  Madge  a  collar,  and  let  Norah  hold  her  by  a  string,  I  am  suie  she 
would  not  lead  her  into  danger.     Would  you,  poor  old  Mjadge  P" 

Madge  wagged  her  tail  at  this  question,  and,  fixing  her  loving  eyes 
on  the  two  children,,  prcnnised,.  as  well  as  she  could,  to  do  aR  that  Mau- 
rice expected. 

<<  I  know  some  of  the  men  at  the  station  will  give  me  an.  old  Int  of 
leather  i£  I  ask  them,"  said  Owen,  '*  and  a  piece  of  cord  ;  so,  when  I 
come  home  to-night,  Norah,  I  will  make  Madge  a  collar,  and  she  shall 
lead  you  about  quite  grandly." 

**  That  will  be  very  nice,"  said  Mary.  ^'  And  now,  Manrioe,  it  is 
time  to  start  See,  Anne  has  tied  up  your  bundle;  kiss  her  and  Effie. 
and  Norah,  and  let  us  be  going." 

Maurice  kissed  his  two  sisters,  and,  throwing  his  arms  round  Norah, 
gave  her  a  hug  that  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  part  from  her.  The 
liUle  thing  nestled  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  stroked  his  fiice : 

'^  Grood-by,  darling  Maurice  ;  Sunday  will  soon  come ;  don't  cry." 

^^  Good-by,  Norah  dear.  Madge,  mind  you  take  care  of  her,"  aatd 
Maurice,  giving  her  a  last  kiss  and  running  after  bis  mother,  who.- was 
already  on  her  way  towards  the  Castle. 

By  the  Ume  they  reached  it  Maurice  had  quite  recovered  his  good 
spirits,  and  fuUv  enjoyed  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  sweet  bread,  whidi 
the  kind  housekeeper  save  Inm  before  he  started  with.  Murphy  to  the 
park.  *'  Good-by,  moUier.  Sure  and  it's  rich  you'll  be- wbani  I  come 
home  on  Saturday." 

It  was  a  great  oomfort  to  Mary  thus  to  have  obtained  emplc^ment 
for  both  her  hoys ;  the  wages  they  earned  were  of  course  small,,  but  still 
she  hoped,  if  her  own  health  and  strength  were  ^>ared,  to  be  able,  to* 
struggle  on.  Effie  and  Norah  went  to  school  every;  di^,  but  to  Annff 
the  master  had  kindly  given  permission  to  oome  only  when. aha  oould  be 
spared  from  home.  While  Mary  was  at  work,  Anne  had  a.  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  house;  the  had  also  the  goats  to  milk,  and  the  fowlaand 
little  pigs  to  feed  These  last  were  getting  fine  fat  little  thingm  and 
promised  by  the  next  vrinter  to  be  fit  to.  kill.  Jim,  who  found  many  aa 
nour  during  the  long  evenings  to  go  to  Mary's  oottagu,.  had.  plcanod 
Anne  by  oonstracting^  with  aome  stakes  and  branches,,  qpite-  a  psetljj 
sty  for  them.     This,  with  the  goats'  shed,  it  was  Anne's  pride  to  k^ep 
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obftD  and  ti%..  Ebft  &«l8»,  tao^  ¥mi»  gcaafc  p«U»  but.  hitbtstct  she  had 
not  made  anjt  moxu^  hy  them.  One  evamn^  bowayeiv  the  wlwa.y 
guard,  who,  since  the  sad  night  that  had  made  Maiy  a  widow,  had  don« 
many  lund  thinffs  £or  her  and  hec  childnn^  called  at  the  oottage  jnsi  as 
Anne  was  distnbuting  the  contents  of  a  laige  hasket  o£  potatorparings^ 
bread-enimhs,  and  pieces  of  fish,  amongst  her  pigs  and  fowls*. 

^  You  have  aome  nice  fowls,"  he  said.  <*<I>o  they  not  lay  a  good 
many  eggs?" 

«*  They  do  that,  sir.** 

"  And  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?" 

"  We  eat  tfaam,  sir.'* 

*^  Well,**  he  said,  '<  I  think  you  might  do  better  than  eat  dtent  yonj>- 
aslves.  If  you  were  to  send  theoL  to  the  next  town,  pee^de  tbero  would 
be  glad  to  buy  new-laid  eggs.." 

^<  Ahl  sir)  but.  how  would  I  be  able  to  get  tham  to  the  next  towni 
seeing  it's  too  far  fbr  me  to  walk  ?'* 

<'  If  you  will  gire  me  a  basket  of  your  eggs^  I  dase  say  my  wi&  will 
put  them  uk  onr  front  window,  and  L  will  bring  you  the.  money  we.gii 
for  them." 

Anne  waa  duurmed  at  this  prospect  of  making  a  little  foi:tune  of  her 
own,  and  in  a  day  or  two.  after  she  had  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  ready  to  go  tp 
the  town  for  sale..  She  packed  themcarefrdly  in  moss  in  abaskel^  and^ 
ooverin^  them  with  £mi-leaves,  she  carried  them  to  her  kind  friend  at 
the  station,,  who  took  chaige  of  them,,  and,  the  neii  day^  brought  Anne  a 
shilling,  and  told  her  he  could  sell  aa  many  eggs  as  she  could  supply  him 
with. 

''  Ah!  then  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  boots.for  us  all  before  the  wmter 
comes,"  said  Anne.  "  Vm  tiiankful  to  you,  sir.  Sure,  mother  said'God 
would  send  us  friends  when  He  took  poor  &ther  from  ua,  and  indeed  you 
are  one,  sir !" 

Owen  got  &  good  piece  o£  leather  g^en  him,,  and  bought  a. buckle  to 
fosten  Madge's  collar.  He  was  rather  slow  in  making  it^  for  it  was  new 
work  to  him,,  but  he  pensevered,  and  at  last  succeeded  in.  finishing  a  very 
neat  one;  and  tho  buckle  worked  so  easily,  that»  after  a  trial  oc  two,  lilitle 
Koroh  managed  to  fasten  it  on  the  dog's  neck  herself..  Her  delight  waa 
g^wat  when,  haaang'done  so,  she  put  her  little  hand  into  the  looj^  of  the 
atcing  that  was  tied  to  the  collaiv  and  Madge,  as  if  she  knew  why  she 
was  thus  harnessed,  wagged  her  tail,,  and  walked  slowly  outoS  the  oottage 
door  and  along  the  road  towards  the  Castle..  Norah  folbwed  fearless^^ 
her  sweet  foce  beaming  and  her  blue  eyes,  so  full  of  expreasien  that  it  was 
difiouU  to  believe  she  could  not  see.. 

'<  Sure  and  i^  o^self  am  safo  now,  Owen  dear.  Madge  aadl  will 
always-  go.  together,,  and  she  will  take  such  care  of  me.  Poer  fiuher 
Isived  Madge>,aod  now  she  is  my  owa  dog,  and  leads  ma  as  iaiket  did* 
Ah  I  he  w^ildWe  her  more  now  i£  ha  could-see  her."  Axid  taais  came 
iato  the  blue  ^es  as  Nondi  threw  her  arms  round  the  dog^s  neck,  while 
t)ie  foithfrd.  beast  lidud  hec  fisce  and.  hands  with,  all  a  d^s's.  strong 

Maurice  sbooted  witk  joy  wheoi  oa  his  return  home*  the  fiistSatorde^^ 
hitaaw,  aheulia.qaartn  of  a  mile  from  the  cottage,  his  dear  little- sisten 
ipdheaidBg^eoiBiiig  tamattbhim..  Tddngoff  the  boots  and  stocking 
which  impeded  lA.  pnQgcesv  be  ran.  asr&8l,aa  bis  legs  mould,  can;  bua 
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towardf  North.  Her  quick  ear  detected  Urn  before  he  reached  her,  and 
her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  job  ia  the  embrace  of  her  darling 
brother. 

^  Ah  I  Manrioe,  Madge  leads  me  nearly  as  well  as  you.  Now,  look 
how  she  will  take  me  home  to  tell  mother  yoa  are  coming.** 

Maurice  fondled  the  dog,  praising  her  enough  to  ta^uty  even  Nordi. 
Madge  received  these  marks  of  approbation  in  a  dignified  wa^,  as  if  she 
knew  that  she  deserved  them,  while  Dot  capered  al^ut,  jumping  first  on 
Maurice,  then  on  Norah,  and  at  last  on  Maoge  herself,  in  the  exuberance 
of  her  joy  at  the  return  of  her  young  master. 

The  next  day  was  a  peaceful  one  in  Marv*8  cottage,  and  when,  at  its 
dose,  she  knelt  amongst  her  children,  she  relt  that,  although  God  had 
deprived  her  of  her  best  earthly  support,  His  promise  of  defending  the 
widow  had  been  most  true,  and,  from  her  heart,  she  thanked  her  heavenly 
Father  for  all  the  mercies  He  had  shown  her,  and  implored  Him  to  con- 
tinue to  bless  her  and  her  children. 

For  some  months  things  went  on  prosperously  with  the  Sullivans. 
Owen  continued  steady  and  industrious,  and  had  a  prospect  of  a  small 
increase  in  his  wages  after  Christmas ;  Anne's  egg-money  was  accumu- 
lating, so  as  to  give  her  good  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  the  family 
with  winter  boots;  and  Maurice  had  become  ouite  a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  who,  in  more  than  one  instance,  had  had  reason  to  admire  the 
truthfulness  and  obedience  of  the  little  boy.  As  far  as  her  children  were 
concerned,  therefore,  Mary  had  every  reason  to  be  hopeful,  but  she  could 
not  conceal  firom  herself  tne  fact  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
increase  of  labour  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her.  She  was 
often  BO  exhausted  after  a  day's  work,  that  the  walk  home  horn  tlie  Castle 
was  a  painful  fettigue  to  her,  and  she  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
possibility  of  her  becoming  too  ill  and  weak  to  work  while  Owen  and 
Maurice  were  still  too  young  to  support  the  family  without  hw  help. 
''Oh!  spare  me  yet,  blessed  Lord,"  she  would  prayerfully  cry;  "spare 
me  for  my  children's  sake !"  And  although  even  this  cry,  inasmuch  as 
it  drew  her  more  closely  to  her  Maker,  brought  some  comfort  with  it, 
still  her  failing  health  weakening  her  body,  seemed,  at  the  same  tirae^  to 
damp  the  trusting  faith  in  God's  mercies,  which  had  hitherto  so  com-^ 
fbrted  the  poor  widow  in  all  her  trials.  At  times  Mary  felt  as  if  her 
mayers  were  useless,  and  that  God  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
His  afflicted  servant ;  still  she  prayed  on,  and  the  Lord,  "  whose  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,**  answered  her  petition,  but  by  means  most  diffisrent 
to  any  that  Mary  could  have  foreseen. 

Christmas  ban  passed,  and  the  short  days  at  the  end  of  January  were 
rendered  darker  and  more  dreary  by  cutting  winds  and  continual  rails  of 
snow.  Mary  had  returned  one  Saturday  evening  more  than  usually  ex- 
hausted by  her  day's  work,  and  had,  therefore,  allowed  Anne  to  go  and 
purchase  at  the  village  shop  the  weekly  allowance  of  grocery  and  other 
necessary  provisions.  Anne  had  returned  with  these,  and  having  seen 
that  her  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls  were  comfortably  housed,  was  endeavouring, 
in  the  diimney-comer,  to  bring  some  warmth  to  her  hands  and  hce, 
which  were  blue  with  cold.  Effie  and  little  Norah  were  cosily  seated  on 
fhe  other  side,  with  Madge  and  Dot  curled  round  at  their  feet,  wlule 
Owen,  now  grown  a  fine  strong  lad,  was  busily  employed  in  mending  a^ 
pair  of  shoes^  which  were  evidently  much  the  worse  Car  wear* 
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**  I  think,  motho*,  if  thif  sharp  wettfaor  laitf,  I  matt  tnr  to  save  some- 
thing oat  of  my  wages  to  buy  me  a  new  pair  of  shoes ;  I  have  mended 
and  patched  these  until  I  can  hardly  do  anything  more  to  them,  and  the 
snow  gets  in  at  the  cracks  and  holes,  and  makes  my  feet  so  damp  and 
cold  I  can  scarody  bear  them." 

**  We  will  all  club  together  to  get  you  a  new  pair,  my  son.  Anne  will 
give  somethme  from  her  egg  money,  and  I  from  my  work,  and  Maurice 
will  not  be  behindhand,  I  know  well.  I  would  he  were  home  to*night; 
it  is  a  long  weary  way  he  has  to  walk  after  dark,  poor  little  man."* 

*'Sure  and  I  bear  nim  coming,  mother,**  said  N<Nrah;  '*  he  is  running 
quite  h»U  And  Dot  hears  him  too,"  she  added,  as  the  dog  ran  whining 
and  scratching  at  the  door  to  be  let  out. 

In  a  few  moments  Maurice  made  his  appearance,  his  face  slowing  with 
cold  and  exercise.  Norah  started  up,  expecting,  as  usual,  the  first  greeting 
and  kiss  from  her  brother ;  but  this  once  Maurice  forgot  his  litUe  sister 
in  his  anxiety  to  communicate  what  he  rightly  considerod  important  news 
to  his  mother. 

**  Mother,  Vm  thinking  there  is  a  bad  job  on  the  line  to*night  Tou 
know  the  sharp  turn  before  you  get  to  the  village  ?  Well,  mother,  such 
a  great  heap  of  earth  has  broken  frx>m  the  bank  above,  and  fallen  right 
across  the  Kne.  It  is  quite  dark  there,  and  when  the  train  comes  in  to- 
night, there  will  be  no  one  to  show  the  driver  what  is  before  him ;  and  the 
train  could  never  get  over  the  heap,  it  is  so  big,  and  it  will  be  quite  hard, 
too,  for  sure  its  freesing  and  snowing  as  sharp  as  can  be.** 

Mary  saw  directly  the  danger  which  threatened  the  train  if  there  were 
no  one  to  warn  the  driver  of  the  impediment  which  had  fallen  in  his  way. 
She  thought  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  allowing  the  engine  to  run 
round  the  cutting,  which  in  this  part  of  the  line  was  so  sharp  that,  even 
by  daylight,  the  obstruction  beyond  it  would  scarcely  have  been  perceived 
in  apprmtching  it.  She  remembered,  too,  that  amongst  many  other  lives 
that  might  be  lost,  that  of  her  kind  friend  the  guard  was  m  peril,  and 
the  grateful  woman  determined  at  once  what  she  would  do. 

*'  I  will  warn  them,"  she  said. 

^*  Tou,  mother,"  said  Owen.  *' You  go  there  at  night  I  Its  sick  and 
weary  you  are  looking  now,  and  we  don't  know  when  the  train  comes  in 
—may  be  soon,  may  be  not  for  hours.  No,  mother,  let  Maurice  and  me 
go;  we  will  shout  loud  and  strong  before  it  turns,  to  make  the  driver  hear 
us,  and  stop  in  time." 

**  He  would  not  hear  your  shout,  Owen ;  but  you  and  Maurice,  and 
Anne  too,  shall  go  to  the  line  with  me.  It  is  not  hearing,  but  seeing 
must  be  the  warning.  We  will  make  such  a  light  as  shall  frighten  them 
to  stop  before  they  come  upon  their  danger." 

While  Anne  poured  into  the  bowl  the  warm  mess  for  supper,  which 
had  only  waitea  the  arrival  of  Maurice,  Mary  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  her  warning  expedition.  She  took  frt>m  the  peg — where  it  had 
hung  since  his  death — the  long  thick  frieze  coat  of  poor  Michael.  She 
burst  into  tears  as  she  looked  at  it,  and  said,  *'  Ah !  there  was  no  one  to 
warn  you,  Mike  dariing,  of  the  coming  death  when  last  you  carried  this; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  your  wife  will  be  able  to  worn  and  save  the 
lives  of  many  this  night." 

She  wrapped  and  buttoned  the  coat  well  round  her,  threw  a  shawl  over 
lier  head,  and  took  for  Anne  the  thick  black  doak  she  usually  wore  her- 
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lelF.  fihe  ften  returnecl  io'Ae  WtiAvD,  cnfl  dririldiigte'luwialier  mest  of 
porridge,  Ae  bade  Anne  put  Ihe  Httle  gtrli  «t  onoe  to'beS*  '^  Madge^rffl 
wittdi  by  yoa,  diurKngs,  till  mtfthet  comes  btdk,  sod  God  w&l  prote(5t  di 
idi;'  die  said,  "<  blessed  be  ffis  name.** 

Mary  then  bid  the  boys  collect  as  muiSti  bruSltwood  Hhim  Ihe  y»rd  m 
ihey  codd  carry,  and,  all  being  raady,  she  oarefoUy  locked  the  cottage 
Boor,  and,  taking  with  her  some  matches,  started  w)Ui  her  'diildren  for 
die  line.  Arrired  at  the  curre,  she  sawthilt  Maurice  lad  not  exaggerstefl 
die  danger  which  threatened  die  train.  A  large  heap  oFftoxen  £ft  anS 
Stones  lay  all  across  the  track  Just  beyond  so  short  a  turn  in  the  Toad  diat 
no  Tiew  coiild  be  obtained  of  it  on  the  other  side,  and  die  engineer,  there- 
fore, unless  warned,  would  bevitably -run  the  tnun  into  it  before  he  was 
aware  it  lay  there. 

<<  We  will  make  a  large  bonfire,  and  I  will  swing  a  piece  of  burning 
wood,^  said  Mary,  *'so  Owen  and  Maurice  put  down  the 'brushwood  yon 
hare  1m>ughty  and  Arnie  will  light  and  watch  it  while  you  goiher  m 
more ;  maybe  we  shall  have  long  to  keep  the  fire  alight,  so  get  as  tnum 
as  you  can.  Give  me  that  branch  as  soon  as  it  is  w^ll  alight;  I  will 
swing  it  round  and  round  as  high  as  I  can.  The  enrineer  will  wonder,  n 
long  way  off,  when  he  sees  the  fire  in  the  air,  and  rm  tUnking  he  wffl 
stop  the  train  to  see  what  may  be  the  matter." 

The  boys  worked  well,  and  collected  sticks  and  brandies  vnoiigh  to 
keep  Anne's  fire  burning  brightly,  diough  at  times  die  snow  fell  so  diick 
as  to  threaten  to  extmguish  Ft.  The  poor  child  crept  close  to  fhe  burning 
wood,  and  would  often  haveftdlen  asleep  during  tne  many  hours  she  had 
to  watch  it,  bad  not  her  mother,  who  seemed  indeed  to  have  tiew  strength 
given  her  in  this  her  hour  of  need,  constantly  excited  herto  wakefblnen^ 
while  she  herself  brandished  one  burning  stake  after  another  in  the  air 
the  long  night  through. 

**  Modier,**  said  Owen,  "  I  don't  know  what  -we  shall  do;  Haurioe  anA 
I  have  brought  Anne  all  die  wood  we  can  find,  and  the  fire  is  getting 
low.  I  wish  the  train  would  come.''  As  Owen  spoke,  a  muffled  aouM 
in  the  distance  broke  on  their  ears.  '<  Sure  and  there  it  is  !*'  lie  cried ; 
*^it  b  coming  through  the  snow,  and  that  is  why  we  do  not  hear  it  weQ. 
Oh,  mother  I  if  the  driver  should  not  see  us!  Sturnp  the  wood  into  a 
mat  blaze,  Anne.  Here,  Maurice,  throw  up  every  bit  Ah !  now  it 
blazes  well — ^they  must  see  that ;  and  mother,  too,  look  how  iiig^  she 
flings  her  wood — she  does  not  look  weary  now,  dearmodierr 

On  came  the  train,  the  drivers  as  yet  unconscious  of  tlie  peril  from 
which  this  faithful  fJEtmily  were  doing  so  much  to  save  diem.  Suddenly 
the  engineer,  whose  attentbn  lias  been  much  absoriied-by  ihe  dllDcuhy 
of  propelling  the  engine  through  the  deep  snow  that  lies  on  die  line,  see* 
what  looks  m  the  distance  like  a  revolving  beacon,  whUe  a  deep  red  glow 
pervades  the  atmosphere ;  he  fancies,  too,  he  hears  shouting,  but  in  die 
weak  voices  of  women  and  children.  He  slackens  Ins  speed ;  aR,  saw 
the  one  bright  spot,  is  in  darkness.  Now  he  is  sure  that  peoplb  wn 
shouting,  and,  full  of  wonder,  he  stops  the  engine.  It  is  a  long  trniy 
and  from  the  carriage  windows  many  a  head  is  put  forth  to  inquire  die 
reason  of  this  sudden  stopping  in  such  a  desolate  place.  The  engineer 
bids  the  guard  beg  every  passenger  to  keep  still  while  he  and  a  couple  of 
firemen  go  forwara  to  see  what  is  die  cause  of  the  light  and  dse  diouting. 

^<  There  is  no  danger,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  we  do  tiot  qtiite  n^ 
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dOTflnd  fliBt  light    Bnrjr 'keep  your  sestt;  wetriH  TCftamiiidtdlyoii, 
'dincilj  we  know  ourrtWet,  what  is  the  mrtter.'' 

Gaided  br  the  fire  ^ley.ffo  forward,  wad  aoon  Ihey  see  a  figfat  which 
ffihthemwidiamiaenienti  •    <      -       • 

in  her  wUto  foap—fbr  ifae 
fanrndiBhing  « long  hraaoh  ( 
•gill,  teo  sleepy  and  tired  to  do  more  tfom  look  at  Owen'and  Mauriee, 
^vIk>  keep  stirring  and  kiekii^  a  large  &•  of  brashwood,  tfie  light  of 
which  shows,  just  beyond  it,  an  immense  heap  of  earth  lying  aorois 
-dienuL 

*^Meroiful  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  engineer,  *^imm  what  has  this 
fight  not  s«?ed  nsl  Why,  if  we  had  come  round  this  outtmg  we  ^ooU, 
«B0^  of  UB,  haipe  been  m  -eternity  before  this.  We  hav««  great  ded  to 
thank  yon  and  your  children  for,  mistress.  Who  are  you,  who  hove  done 
all  this  to  save  ns  t** 

'<  I  am  Mary  Sulliran,  sir,**  she  answered,  in  a  weapf ,  exhausted  tone ; 
ffin*  now  that  the  ezeitenient  was -over,  -poor  Mary  felt  how  great  her  ex* 
evtions  had  been. 

(c  ^iary  Sullivan !  Whst!  are  you  the  woman  whose  faosbanS  was  killed 
tet  year  on  this  very  linef " 

'M  am  tliat  same,  sir/' 

**  WeU,  Mary,  many  a  woBian  may  thank  yon  for  savii^  her  fausbaod 
'tiiis  night ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  Kght  yon  have  g^ven  as  few  woidd 
have  'l^en  left  unhurt,  even  if  alive,  by  this  time,  of  those  who  are  now 
in  the  train,  waiting  to  know  why  it  has  been  stopped." 

But  they  had  not  waited ;  curiosity  and  anouety  had  mdueed  most  of 
the  passeno^rs  to  disregard  the  entreaties  of  the  guard  that  they  woidd 
jit  still,  and,  while  die  engineer  and  Mary  were  epsaking,  a  Utile  crowd 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  gathered  round  diem.  The  engineer  imme- 
diately seat  to  obtain  help  in  removing  the  obstruction  from  theline,  and 
4>y  the  time  the  ^grey  dawn  of  morning  had  appeared  the  trsin  was  ableto 
'pvooeed.  But  long  ere  it  started  the.grateful  travellers  had  each  and  ill 
contributed  towards  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  their  preserver.  Many  a 
kdy'b  soft  hand  had  wrung  poor  Mary's,  and  many  a  sweet  Toice  had 
said,  *'  May  the  Lord  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  meropr  to  us  this 
-night."  The  children,  too,  had  received  their  share  of  prawe,  and  were 
lolled  with  cakes  and  sandwiches,  and  warmed  with  ihe  wine  that  had 
•been  given  them  .and  dieir  mother  to  drink. 

Into  the  hands  of  the  guard  was  placed  the  sum  eoHected  for  Mary. 
It^momited  to  aiearly  twenty  pounds.  The  kind  man  carried  -it  to  her 
JBSt 'before  the  train  started. 

^^See,  Mary,  here  is  what  will  make  you  comfortable  for  many  a 
'day.  Come  and  thank  the  ladies  and  gentWien  for  thebr  handsome  gift 
to  vou." 

Mary  had  never  eeen  so  much  money  brfore ;  she  wns  almost  OTcr- 
'poweied  by  the  fortune  she  had  acquired.  "She  looked  gimtefoUy  at  the 
guard,  and,  going  up  to  the  train,  she  eaid : 

**  Ladies  and  gendemen,  I'm  thankful ;  may  you  veyer  know  the  want 
of  what  you  give  me.  'But  what  I  did  woi  mostly  on  account  (if  kirn  ; 
he  was  kmd  and  thoughtful  to  the  poor  and  afflioted,  and  I  would  have 
-  wvtehed  till  1  firoae  before  harm  ihoidd  havecome  to  hhn,  if  I  could  have 
helped  it." 
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The  train  pused  oiif  and  Mary  and  her  diildren,  refreshed  by  the  food 
that  had  been  given  them,  soon  reached  their  cottage  again.  All  there 
was  safe  and  peaceful,  and  Mary  felt  an  inexpressible  relief  when,  untying 
the  handkerchief  that  contained  the  wealth  bestowed  npon  her,  she  thought 
that  now  she  had  sufficient  to  render  fears  for  the  future  unueciewary,  and 
that  this  sum,  placed  in  safe  hands,  would,  with  the  addition  of  what 
Owen  and  Maurice  earned,  keep  her  in  comfort  for  years*  "  The  Lord 
hath  taken  away,**  she  cried,  ''  but  He  hath  also  given ;  OKMt  blessed  is 
the  name  of  the  Lord !" 

But  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  prayed  had  yet  more  in  store  for  her. 
About  a  fortnight  after  the  night  of  watching,  as  Mary  was  milking  the 
goats  during  Anne's  absence  at  school,  she  saw  a  gentleman  and  lady 
approaching  her  cottage.  They  were  followed  by  a  man  leading  a  beao- 
tiiral  cow. 

*^  Is  thb  Mrs.  Sullivan's  cottage?**  asked  the  gentleman. 

"It  is,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  will  step  in,  if  you  please.  I  am  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  railway  to  which  you  did  such  good  service  the  other 
night,  and  I  am  commissioned  by  the  other  gentlemen  to  thank  yon 
truly,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  have  bought  this  cottage,  to  make  a  present 
of  it  to  you ;  so  for  the  future  you  will  have  no  rent  to  pay,  for  you  will 
be  livbg  on  your  own  property.  You  seem  to  have,  what  is  not  common 
in  Irish  cabins,  outhouses  for  your  pigs  and  goats.  Do  you  think  yon 
could  find  room  in  the  goat's  shed  for  a  cow,  which  the  engineer  and 
brakemen  who  drove  the  train  that  night  have  also  bought  for  you  ?" 

True  to  woman's  nature,  Mary's  first  thoughts,  on  hearing  all  this  un- 
expected good  fortune,  fiew  back  to  her  dead  husband. 

*'  Oh !  Mike,  Mike,  husband  darling !  would  that  you  were  here— would 
that  you  could  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  his  goodness;  but  you  are 
dead  and  eone !  May  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  be 
upon  you  iJl,  sirs.  It  b  almost  more  than  I  can  bear,  at  first,  to  hear  all 
that  you  have  told  me ;  but  I  pray  you  may^be  blessed  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  and  mine." 

"Is  that  pretty  little  girl,  with  the  large  dog  at  her  side,  blind?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"  She  is,  ma'am ;  her  eyes,  for  all  they  are  so  bright  and  blue,  have 
never  seen  the  light  of  heaven." 

"  Poor  little  thing!  But  she  looks  well  and  happy ;  and  how  the  dog 
watches  her  eveiy  movement !" 

"  True  for  you,  lady,"  said  Mary;  "it's  her  father's  place  that  Madge 
has  taken  by  Norah.  Never  did  child  and  dog  love  each  other  1^ 
these  two." 

The  sound  of  young  voices  was  now  heard  outnde,  and  Anne  and 
Effie^  unaware  of  the  presence  of  strangers,  came  running  in : 

"Ohl  mother,  sure  and  there  is  such  a  lovely  cow 1"     They 

stopped  as  they  saw  the  lady,  and,  blushing,  dropped  their  little  curtseys. 

"  That  cow  belongs  to  your  mother  now,  little  girls.  It  is  given  to 
her  because  she  saved  the  train  from  its  great  danger.  I  think  I  heard 
one  of  you  were  with  your  mother  that  night,  were  you  not?" 

«*  I  was,  ma*am,"  said  Anne. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  yery  happy  to  help  your  mother  to  milk 
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the  new  cow.  But  we  will  leare  you  now,  Mrs.  Sulliran ;  you  will  be  glad 
to  sit  down  and  think  quietly  over  all  your  new  possessiona.  So»  good-  by. 
6ood-by,  little  Norah ;  some  day  Madge  must  lead  you  up  to  the  GastJe, 
and  we  will  giwe  yon  some  cakes,  and  Madge  some  fine  laige  bones  for 
her  dinner.'* 

The  cow  was  so  gentle  that  Mary  and  Anne  had  no  difficulty  in  lead- 
ing it  into  the  goats'  shed,  though  this  was  too  small  to  give  it  much 
com^rt.  When,  however,  Owen  returned  from  the  line  that  evening, 
Jim  Donovan  accompanied  him. 

''  Mistress  Sullivan,  it  is  to  wish  you  joy  from  my  heart,  that  I  am 
come  this  day.  I  am  pleased,  indeeo,  to  know  that,  now  I  am  going 
away  from  you,  you  will  be  above  missbg  the  two  shillings  I  have  been 
so  glad  to  give  you." 

*'  Is  it  leaving  us  you  are,  Jim  ?  We  shall  be  very  grieved  to  part 
with  you.     Wh«re  is  it  you  are  going  now  ?" 

**  Why,  mistress,  that  jug  of  beer  that  brought  such  sorrow  to  yoo, 
was  the  best  of  eood  fortune  to  me,  seeing  it  was  the  last  I  ever  took. 
I  have  been  getting  higher  and  higher  work  on  the  railroad  ever  since ; 
and  now  I  have  just  got  a  situation  at  Cork,  which  will  bring  me  in 
thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and,  more  than  this,  Florence  Murphy,  the 
wood-ranger's  daughter,  who  would  never  listen  to  me  so  long  as  I  went 
to  the  Eagle,  has  consented  now  to  be  my  wife,  for  she  says  she  thinks 
I  shall  never  break  out  again.  Oh !  Mistress  Sullivan,  my  heart  is  full 
of  joy.  Sure,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it's  a  happy  man  I'll  be 
from  this  day  forth !" 

''  May  His  blessing  be  upon  you  and  upon  your  wife,  Jim ;  and  may 
you  long  be  spared  to  each  other.  Florence  is  a  good  and  modest  girl. 
Many  a  time,  when  I  have  seen  her  as  busy  as  a  bee  at  the  Castle,  I 
have  thought  the  man  would  be  lucky  who  called  her  wife." 

**  That  he  will,  Mistress  Sullivan,"  said  Jim.  **  But  Anne,"  he  added, 
**  the  new  cow  must  have  a  new  house.  I'm  thinking  the  poor  baste 
must  be  sadly  cramped  up  there  with  the  goats.  I  will  beg  a  holiday 
for  me  and  Owen  to-morrow,  and  we  will  soon  knock  up  a  shanty  for 
the  cow." 

The  cow  was  housed,  the  garden  dug  and  well  stored  with  seeds  and 
plants  in  the  early  spring,  before  Jim,  now  the  happy  husband  of  Flo- 
rence Murphy,  bid  adieu  to  his  friends  the  Sullivans. 

We  will  also  take  leave  of  Mary  and  her  children.  Comfort  and 
prosperity  had  replaced  the  anxious  care  of  the  widow ;  the  God  in 
whom  she  had  trusted  had  hr  exceeded  all  her  hopes  in  the  answer  He 
had  given  to  her  prayers ;  gratefully  could  she  now,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  say,  **  As  for  me,  I  was  poor  and  needy,  but  the  Lord  cared 
for  me;  and  He  hath  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  a  thanks- 
giving  unto  my  God." 

Mary  could  look  forward  now  to  a  peaceful  life,  with  the  loving  hope 
that  at  its  end  she  might  rejoin  the  husband  to  whose  memory  her  warm 
heart  clung  with  all  the  tenacity  of  woman's  love. 

May  those  who  have  read  this  little  history  learn  from  it  at  least  one 
lesson — that  the  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth;  and  that  His  arm  4 
is  not  shortened,  nor  His  ear  deaf  to  those  who,  in  humble  feitb,  make 
known  their  sorrows  and  their  wants  to  Him. 
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THE  DIET  AND  DAIHTIEB  OF  AU8IBALIAN 
JLBOSIGINSa. 

BY  ALBXAHDEBHlNBmEWS. 

Ths  tndfi^ee  ^hich  k  ibe  pvevuling  cimnietemlb  of  ihe  Australiaa 
Mitite  if  inphiyei  evea  ift  his  ohoioe  of  food.  Tlutt  wldoh  is  the  eanttt 
to  procure  is  the  general  diet,  and  it  is,  in  most  wtineoty  eooked  in  the 
inoft  skrfenlj  Buumer.  The  AustraHcn  it  the  osljr  nvage  -who  owes  to 
^the  Enxopean  all  •ihe  notions  he  iias,  or  evmr  had,  of  cookery;  his  own 
'Orade  imy  wm  to  eat  his  food  row,  or  to  throw  it  on  hia  'fire  till  it  was 
grilled  and  half  burned.  He  has  no  means  of  his  own  dieoovery  or  in- 
tention of  heating  water  or  cooking  liquid  Ibod.  The  fitToorite  deficacies 
of  the  natives  were  those  whkh  required  the  least  fMB  or  troiAle  to  get 
'Orto  piepcrr:  'Ae  meat,  of  beasts 'frtiicli  wens  iheeaneBt piey, 'for  fl^ir 
wesaMna  c^  tiie  dnMcwere  both  rudo  and  few. 

The  ehoieest  food,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  the  kangavoo— it  is,  in 
'foot,  tbtir  TBBiBon— wid  very  good  'venison  too.  The  Eiiropean  eettlcrs 
vitt  from  the  bind«^uarteTe  fine  steaks,  which  they  esteem  equal  to  venison 
eollops,  and,  widi  the  tail  (an  appendage  which  weighs,  in  a  ftill-^grown 
'^^^fofester,''  tome  ten  or  twelve  nounds),  they  make  •excellent  soup,  sur- 
jiBssing  os*taiL  The  tail  and  loras  are,  in  fact,  rich  in  gelattnoiis  matter, 
-out  the  bead  is  the  fovonrite  "part  with  the  aborigmes.  The  kangaroo  is 
decidedly  lean  meat,  the  only  ht  being  in  the  region  of  the  tail ;  and 
Ttfie  ftwoor  of  the  full-grown  nea^  which  frequenl^  weighs  two  hundred 
ponn^  lomewhat^NBembles  that  of  be^—*when  killed  Tonng,  it«ppfoxi- 
•mites  to  v«al.  The  aboriginal  m^hod  of  oookin^  a  kangaroo-steak  is 
to  place  it  in  a  hollow  stone,  -which  is  easily  procured  in  the  beds  of 
etreams,  and  ewer  it  over  vrith  larger  stones.  A  fire  is  Aien  set  over  the 
improvised  pipkin,  «id  at  the  precise  moment  the  covering  atones  are 
txemoved,«nd  the  delicioffs  cookery  dispbq^  to  the  longing  eye  ef  the 
native  epicBiw. 

There  are  smaller  species  of  the  same  animal  much  afiected  by  Ae 
iMUives,  frofaiEA^iMsauBe  they  aremore'easily  cai^t  The  faraAi'kan* 
-gvroo^  a  pfOl^mtlemnimal  clothed  in  silver-grey  foi^  with  a  "white  stripe 
down  its  foce,  weighing  about  twen^  pounds,  imd  the  wallaby,  abeat 
twelve  or  ^fourteen  pounds  in  weight,  sometimes  grace  ^the  dtishless,  knife- 
less,  forkless,  and  Ixmrdless  banquet.  The  ^  kangaroo  ^rat^  as  it  is  oaUed, 
■by  It  smgukur  misapplicittfon  of  terms  (for  it  is  as  large  as  a  mbbit,  «nd 
is,  in  iatft,  not  'a  mt  at  all,  butm  dimniu^ve  khtd  of  kangaroo),  is  enr- 
*pri8ed'fay  the  mttrires— 'in  feet,  ^caught  tuqapng'*— ^in  the<bed  whidnit 
roakm  for  itself  Hfiom  'leaves  and  .giMs,  and  killed  by-thehr  epean,  or  by 
the  more  summary  process  of  being  jumped  upon*  To  EorqManfafattes 
it  is  ndtdistastdml,  and,  had  it  b^n  called  'fay  my -other  name,  nugfat 
have  beenia<fervourite  desh,  bdt  <wlwt  man  of  English  •woman  bom-w^ 
eat  anything  called  by  tfie  name  (even  diongh  it  be  a  misnomer)  of 
^Tat?**  80  it  is  teft  to  the  aboriginoi,  and  tbe  aborigines  make  the 
most  of  it,  as-well  n  of  m  little  miimal  more  nearly  iSied  to  tiie  «Bt 
^proper,  and  called  the  borrowing,  or  prairie  rat 

The  European  stomach  *wottld,  most  likely,  turn  as  mdi-iit  the  idea 
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<tf  .enttng  a  b«t  ss  a  rst ;  but  the  <*  flying  fox"  of  Auttnlia  (Ptorypw/) 
h  of  m  i^eekt,  and  occasionally  MjtAb  food-— wfaioh  is  by  no  means 
despicable,  being  both  white  and  fat— 'to  the  Mttlen.  The  commoti 
wombut  {Phasealon^  wombat)  k  an  imine  1)east,  attaining  the  weight 
'cf  a  hundred  and  forty  poundi,  and  tastes  Kite  lean  imrtton,  but  the 
'borrowing  wombat  is  the  native  pig  of  AustnlKa.  It  is  eoirered  wiA 
*toa^  hide  and  far,  and,  when  -skinned,  its  flesh  looks  red  and  cosne, 
bttt  firom  its  feeding  diiefly  on  Tools  it  is  of  teiy  good  flavour  of  the 
tme  porcine  kind.  The  tocking-tpig  of  England  has  a  Tepresentative  hi 
the  Australian  porcupine  ant*eater,  which,  though  diflering  from  it  in 
shape,  resembles  it  in  taste.  The  short-legged  bandicoot  idso  affords  ft 
delicate  white  flesh,  «nd,  cooked 'like  a  rabbit,  is  a  fcvourite  dish  even  with 
the  settlers.  The  native  dog  of  Anstralia— the  dingo^is  also  an  aitide 
'of  'food  witii  the  natives.  They  do  not  reject  the  common  mice  andiats 
when  they  can  catch  them;  and  thenathres  between  Lake  Torrens  and 
the  Great  Creek  appear  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on  a  species  of  jeiboa» 
or  vaulting  rat  (Dissus  miichelH)^  of  the  size  of  a  moose,  and  the  shape, 
in  its  hinder  extremities,  of  a  kangaroo.  Captain  Sturt  rektes  thittiie 
once  saw  a  native  eat  a  hundred  of  these  creatures.  The  description  of 
this  gourmand's  feast  is  rather  disgusting,  and 'die  pra^andM  -reader 
had  better  defer  the  perusal  of  the  few  following  fines  till  af^r  he  baa 
concluded  his  repast :  ^  He  placed  a  quantity  for  a  few  seconds  tinder 
the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  then,  with  the  hair  only  partially  burnt  off* 
took  them  by  the  tail,  put  the  body  in  his  mouth,  and  bit  the  tdl  off 
with  his  teeth.  After  he  had  eaten  a  doxen  bodies,  he  took  the  doaen 
tails  and  stufi*ed  them  into  his  mouth."  The  opossum,  emu,  and  flying 
squirrel  are  also  among  the  native  delicacies.  Their  mode  of  cooking 
the  opossum  is  primitive,  and  not  such  as  to  tempt  a  European  to  join 
them  in  their  meal.  Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  *'  Wanderings  in  New 
fSouth  Wales,"  thus  describes  a  native  feast :  '^  One  of  the  opossums 
among  the  game  was  a  female,  which  had  two  large^med  young  ones  in 
her  pouch;  tiiese  delicate  morsels  were,  at  this  time,  broilrog  unskinned 
and  undrawn  upon  the  fire,  whilst  the  old  mother  was  yet  lying  unflayed 
in  the  basket.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  Tapidity  end  expertness 
the  animals  were  skinned  and  embowelled  by  the  blacks.  The  ofial  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  but  as  such  a  waste  on  the  part  of  the  nati? es  does 
not  often  take  place,  we  can  only  presume  it  is  when  game,  as  it  was  siit 
present,  is  very  abundant.  (Fhe  dogs  are  usually  in  poor  condition  feom 
getting  a  very  precarious  supply  of  provender.  The  liver  being  e«- 
traeted  and  gall-bladder  removed,  a  stick  was  thrust  through  the  animrf, 
which  was  either  thrown  upon  the  ashes  to  broil,  or  placed  upon  a  wooden 
spit  before  the  fire  to  Toast.  Whether  the  food  was  removed  from  the 
fire  cooked  or  only  half  dressed,  depended  entirely  upon  the  state  Of 
their  appetites.  The  flesh  of  the  animals  at  this  time  preparing  for 
dinner  by  our  tawny  friends  appeared  delicate,  and  was  no  doubt  excels 
'lent  eating,  as  the  diet  of  the  animals  was  in  most  instances  vegetable.** 
The  large  grey  opossum  {PhaUmgcita  tmlpina),  is  the  favourite  with  the 
natives,  who  climb  the  highest  trees  after  it  when  it  has  taken  refegein 
the  topmost  branches. 

No  reptile  which  lives  in  Australia  is  too  large  or  too  small  fer  tiie 
natives;  from  the  crocodile  to  the  lisard,  they  eat  them  all.     In  fact. 
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there  is  nothing  which  has  life  in  Australia  that  is  not  turned  to  account 
for  food — nothing  at  which  the  native  nose  is  turned  up,  or  ag^nst  which 
the  native  stomach  revolts.  The  Australian  crocodile  (which  is  also  called 
an  alligator)  returns  the  compliment,  and  is  strongly  suspected  of  liking 
the  flavour  of  man.  He  is  a  formidable  fellow,  that  crocodile  or  alii* 
ffator ;  sometimes,  according  to  Captain  Stokes,  as  much  as  fifteen  feet 
long.  But  the  natives  of  Port  Essington  hunt  him  into  a  creek  where 
there  is  little  or  no  water,  and,  as  he  has  a  sillj  way  of  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  first  hole  he  meets  with,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  thus  safe 
from  his  pursuers,  his  hinder  quarters  fall  a  prey  to  their  weapons,  and  he 
is  thus  easily  despatched.     His  flesh  is  described  as  resembling  veal. 

The  tortoise  of  New  Holland  {Chelodina  longicolUs)^  which  is  more 
like  a  snake  about  the  head  and  back  than  a  tortoise,  is  a  great  delicacy 
among  the  natives  of  Western  Australia,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for ;  as  u 
also  the  Wango  snake,  and  a  horrible  yellow-bellied  venomous  snake,  from 
five  to  six  feet  long,  which  they  call  *'  dubyt."  They  are  very  much 
afraid  of  this  reptile  when  alive,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  have  the 
gTMter  pleasure  in  devouring  him  dead,  as  some  cannibal  tribes  eat  thdr 
enemies  more  from  revenge  than  a  taste  that  way. 

Dr.  Lang  thus  describe  the  native  manner  of  cooking  snakes :  *^  One 
of  the  black  fellows  took  the  snake,  and  placing  it  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  striking  it  ^n  the  back  of  the  head  repeatedly  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
threw  it  into  the  Are.  The  animal  was  not  quite  dead,  for  it  wriggled 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  fire  and  then  became  very  stiff  and  swollen, 
apparently  from  the  expansion  of  the  gases  imprisoncMi  in  its  body.  The 
black  fellow  then  drew  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  knife  cut  through  the 
skin  longitudinally  on  both  sides  of  the  animal,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
He  then  coiled  it  up  as  a  sailor  does  a  rope,  and  laid  it  again  upon  the 
fire,  turning  it  over  and  over  again  with  a  stick  till  he  thought  it  suffi- 
ciently  done  on  all  udes,  and  superintending  the  process  of  cooking  with 
all  the  interest  imaginable.  When  he  thought  it  sufficiently  roasted  he 
thrust  a  stick  into  the  coil,  and  laid  it  on  the  grass  to  cool,  and  when  cool 
enough  to  admit  of  handling  he  took  it  up  again,  wrung  off  its  head  and 
tail,  which  he  threw  away,  and  then  broke  the  rest  of  the  animal  by  the 
j<mits  of  the  vertebrae  into  several  pieces,  one  of  which  he  threw  to  the 
other  black  fellow,  and  the  other  he  began  eating  himself,  with  much 
apparent  relish."  Dr.  Lang  adds :  '<  As  the  steam  from  the  roasting 
snake  was  by  no  means  unsavoury,  and  the  flesh  delicately  white,  we  were 
each  induced  to  try  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  not  unpalatable  by  any  means, 
although  rather  fibrous  and  stringy,  like  ling  fish.  Mr.  Wade  observed 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  taste  of  eel." 

All  the  lizard  tribe  afford  food  for  the  Australian  aborigines,  but  the 
iguana  or  guana  is  the  first  of  favourites.  It  is  a  large  predatory  species, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  living  in  trees,  and  coming  down  at  night  to 
despoil  the  settlers'  hen-roosts,  for  it  is  particularly  fond  of  fowls  and 
«gg^  though  its  ordinary  fare  is  the  opossum,  the  bandicoot,  and  the 
kangaroo  rat.  The  guana  is  a  handsome  lizard,  nearly  two  feet  acroa 
the  back,  with  a  rough  brown  skin  spotted  with  yellow.  The  aboriginal 
swain  presents  the  sweet  young  "  gin,*'  of  whom  he  is  enamoured,  with 
this  dainty  dish,  as  a  special  marie  of  his  favour  and  admiration.     Its  flesh 
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18  described,  in  flaroor,  as  excellent,  and  similar  to  that  of  a  rabbit. 
Captain  Keppel  relates  an  anecdote  which  testifies  to  the  keen  relish  with 
which  it  is  devoured  by  the  natives.  In  the  course  of  a  shooting  excursion 
at  Port  B^ington,  he  observed  a  native  plucking  the  feathers  oflf  a  goosey 
and,  **  whilst  so  employed,  his  eye  caught  the  top  end  of  the  tail  of  an 
iguana,  which  was  creeping  up  the  opposite  side  of  a  tree ;  he  tossed  the 
goose,  without  further  prepaoation,  into  the  fire,  and  ran  up  the  tree  after 
his  more  tempting  prey,  almost  immediately  returning  with  the  doomed 
creature  in  his  grasp.  It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  to  secure  it  to  a  stick 
of  about  the  same  length  as  itself,  to  prevent  its  running  away,  when  it 
was  made  to  change  places  with  the  goose,  which,  being  warm  through, 
was  considered  to  be  sufiBciently  done.  The  whole  goose  he  devoured, 
making  no  bones,  but  spitting  out  the  feathers.  Then  came  the  iguana's 
turn,  which,  although  less  tender,  was  not  the  less  relished.  It  appeared 
to  require  great  muscular  strength  to  detach  the  flesh  from  the  skin.  The 
operation  being  finished,  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  wife  having  sprinkled 
htm  with  dirt,  to  keep  oflf  the  flies,  was  proceeding  to  eat  the  skin  of  the 
iguana,  when  the  arrival  of  some  more  geese  offered  her  a  more  satis- 
&ctory  repast"  A  banquet  and  a  siesta  worthy  of  a  nabob  or  an 
alderman! 

The  lixard  family  in  Australia  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  met  with  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes  in  every  part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  flavour 
of  their  ugly  bodies  is  said  to  resemble  poultry.  Among  those  which 
afford  food  to  the  natives,  is  the  ftit,  dark,  Jew  lixard,  two  feet  long ;  the 
dragon  lizard,  which  has  the  startling  faculty  of  instantly  spreading  out 
a  large  frill  when  alarmed ;  the  hideous  scaly  lizard,  the  night-prowling 
rock  scorpion,  the  adder-like  sleeping  lizard,  the  spring- back  rock 
lizard,  &c.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  this  curious  tribe 
of  created  beings  possesses  the  power  of  snapping  off  their  own  tails  if 
seized  by  them,  and  so  escaping  capture ;  whilst  the  guana,  at  least,  can 
swallow  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  with  perfect  impunity,  though  arsenic  is 
fatal  to  it 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  decidedly  pisciverous,  the  only  con- 
dition of  time  or  place  bemg  when  and  where  they  can  get  fish,  for  it  is 
needless  to  say  they  are  not  deep-sea  fishermen.  Such  fish  as  come  into 
their  bays  and  creeks  they  capture  if  they  can,  and  eat  with  a  will  and  a 
relish.  The  Western  Australian  natives  love  the  flesh  of  the  whale, 
when  a  lucky  wind  or  a  relenting  sea  sends  a  dead  carcase  on  shore.  The 
I^ew  Zealanders,  too,  eat  the  whale  and  the  shark  also :  the  latter  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  cause  vomiting  and  sickness  unto  death,  for  they 
gorge  it  ravenously,  raw.  All  tribes  on  the  seaboard  of  Australia  make 
cray-fish,  and  such  shell-fish  as  they  can  find,  staple  articles  of  food. 

Of  birds^  the  Australian  savage  prefers  the  oily  emu,  a  stilted  creature, 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  as  fuU  of  oleaginous  matter  as  a  seal.  The 
bustard,  or  wild  turkey,  a  bird  measuring  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings,  and  weighing  some  eighteen  pounds,  is  too  ^*  g^mey  in  its  flavour 
to  be  relished  by  a  people  who,  strange  to  say,  have  a  great  objection  to 
food  at  all  tainted  or  even  ^*  high."  But  the  Tasmanian  weakness  (when 
there  were  natives  in  Tasmania,  and  before  they  themselves  became  doffS* 

at)  was  the  puffin,  and  some  New  Zealand  tribes  still  look  upon  t» 
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bind  afr  a  treat.  It  is  a  black  sea-bird  not  so  big  as-a  duok.  Now^  aea^ 
birds  are  not  usually  esteemed  dainty  eatings  by  nsasoo  o£  their  fishy- 
tastb,  and  lean,  tough)  stringy  fleshi;  but  the  absriginal  epioure  seleotit 
only  the  young  puffins  in  Seir  nests,  when  they  are  fat»  and  ^  of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  before  they  have  taken  any  marine  flights  or  excuFnons. 
Their  bodies  are  then  stated  to  be  composed  of  <' pure  white  &t,  0.3  red' 
meat,  and  tender  bones  0*1 ;"  which  is  the  learned,  way  of  saying  **  tfaiiee, 
parte  flesh,  and  the  peat»  bones." 

The  eggs  of  birds,  partioulariy  of  the  emu,  art  a  feast  for  ihe  goda  of 
the  Australian  native  though  European,  palatee  might  nejeet  some  of 
them  with  disgust,  as  too  stnong  and  coarse^  and  certainly  our  owsl  taste 
would  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  aboriginal  urchin,  whose 
feast  we  And  thus^  described  in  the  Foitaral  Tunm^  a  New  South  Wdea. 
paper :  '^  The  other  day,  on  risiting  the  ownms  of  a  station  near  Denili- 
quin,  I  found  a  party  oJF  blacks  encamped  near  to  the  squattei^a  hooie- 
stead*  The  rise  in  we  river  Edward  had.  filled  the  lagoona  and  hoUowe. 
near  to  it,  and  had  also  inundated  a  large  extent  of  flat  countty  for  miks; 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  making  sheets  of  water  over  whidi  the  blaeka 
in  their  feail  canoea  glided  gracefully.  This  inundation  gives  the  bladu 
a  rich  harvest,  as  in  their  canoes  they  paddle  over  miles  of  flooded. ooonti^ 
with  ease,  and  they  are  enabled  to  visit,  and  examine  every  nook  and 
oorner;  On  the  sides  of  Uie  river  there  are  extensive  reed^beds,  and  ia 
the;  dry  weather  the  blacks  fight  shy  of  these  places  in  oonsequenco  of 
their  being  the  haunts  of  snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles.  Here  in. 
the  spring  the  wild-fowl  lay  their  eggs— the  wild  goo8e,.black8W!an,.d]iok, 
teal,.  &a, — and  the  blaeke  rob  the  wild-fowls'  nests,  and  bring  away 
thousands  of  eggs.  ^  A  few  days  unce  the  Uaoks  returned  to  the  station] 
with  two  canoes  loaded  with  these  eggs,  and  I  watched  them  oooking 
them.  They  put  them  in  the  fire  to  bake,  and  I  attentrrdy  looked  at 
<mo  of  the  boys  preparing  his  meal ;  he  had  about  forty  geese  eg|;8,  and 
one  by  one  after  they  were  roasted  he  devoured  them.  Aftec  rapidly 
tearing*  off  the  shell,  the  insides  were  swallowed  with  the  gusto  of  «a 
epicure.  Sometimes  he  came  across  an  egg  containing  a  gosling  in 
embryo.  This  was  indeed  a  dainty  bit!  The  boy  rolled  it  into  a  ball, 
the  soft  part  of  tiie  egg  serving  as  a  layer  of  paste,  and  down  hia  tiiroafe 
it  went.  He  smadtedhis  lips,  and  seemed  to  have  attained  the  sumsut 
of  all  earthly  enjoyment  One  by  oik  the  whole  forty  disappeared;  the^ 
boy's  belly  became  swollen,  his  eyes  dull  and  languid,  indicative  of  satiety;- 
at  length  ^eep —gentle  sleep— overcame  the  black,  and  rolling  himsoK 
in  his  'possum  rug  he  li^  down  and  was*  insensible  to  all  around'* 

The  "  nasty  areatnoss,"  as  our  pampered  epicures  would  call.  thein»  also- 
delight  in  grubs,  caAerpillacs,  and  butterflies.  The-  bbokhoy  of  Wocfcsra. 
Austnalia  (^Tati^Aondsa)  gives  a^lum  to  a  white  grub,  which  the  natives 
call  "  bardi,"  and  devour  with  a  gusto,  either  raw  or  roasted  ;  and  in*  tha 
wattle*tree  they  find  a  disgusting,,  cssamrcoloured  grvh  as  long  as  yoac 
finger^  which  they  also  eat,  as  weU  as  the  grubs  of  a  butterfly  which  tbay 
call  "  bngoug,"  and  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths.  The  fbrmer  ana 
of  a  strong  nut^  flavour,  and  so  fiull  of  <»1  as  to  produce- violentt  siekaasa 
and  vomiting  when,  first  Udcen,  but  possess  very  hitenwg'  mppestiowihsa. 
tho;  aausea  is  got  ovffl*.  The  wings  are  never  eateiv  Dist  the-  bodisa 
divested  of  them  are  either  grilled  or  pounded  into  a  loaf. 
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Mr.  Hodgkinson  describes  the  way  in  which  a  native  atteDdant,  delight- 
ing in  the  name  of  "  BeUiuger  Billet,  used  to  procure  the  worms  which  his 
palate  craved.  ''  He  amuwd.  me  very  much  by  bis  method  of  diving  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  in  search  of  '  cohbera,'  the  large  white  worm  re- 
sembling boiled  maccaroni,  which  abound  in  immersed  wood.  He  swam 
to  the  centre  of  the  river  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and  then,  breath- 
ing hard  that  his.  bingB  mighl  be  callapsed,  he*  rendand  his  body  and 
tomahawk  speciBcally  heavier  than  water,  and  sank,  feet  foremost,  to  the 
bottom.  After  groping  abont  diere  for  some  moments,  he  emerged  on 
the  river's  edge,  with  several  pieces  of  dead  wood  which  he  had  detached 
from  the  mud.  Although  I  had  tasted  &om  curiosity  various  kinds  of 
snakes,  lizards,  guanas,  grubs,  and  other  animals  which  the  blacks  feed 
upon,  I  never  could  muster  ret^ution  enough  to  tiy  one  of  these  cob- 
bem  ;  although,  whan  I  have  been,  engaged  in  the  survey  q£  salt-water 
creeks,  and  I  felt,  hot  and  thirsty,.  I  have  often  envied  the  extreme  neltsh 
with  wbioh  some  accompanying  black  oould  stop*  and  goi^.himaBlf  with, 
the  moist,  living  marrow^" 

Another  traveller,  Mr.  Bidwell,  was  compelled,  by  sheer  hunger  to  be 
more  adventurous.  *'  I  never  before,"  ha  says,  "  tasted  one  of  the.larg)i. 
gfubs  which  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  blacks.  They  ara  about  four 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  finger.  They  inhabit  the  wood  ofi 
the  gum-tnees.  I  bad  often  tried  to  taste  one,  but  could  notmanage  it. 
Now,  however,  hnngec  overcame  my  nausea.  It  waa  very;  good,,  but  note 
as  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  rich ;  it  waa  only  sweet  andmHky.'* 

We  shall  imitate  Mr.  SimnYonds  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  orach, 
information)  in  his  judicious  reticence  on  one  point  immediately  qaOH 
nected  with  our  subject,  and  nefrain  £rom.any  details  of  the  wav  ia  which 
some  native  tribes,  cook  and  eat  that  choice  dishi — whiba  man.  We  believe- 
it  is  not  so  nioe  as  black  man  having  been  described  to. a.  friend  of  oursi 
by  an  aboriginal  epicure  as  tasting  ''  salty,  massar— very  salty."  For, 
neally  the  aWigines-  of  Australia,  have  scarcely  a  taint  of  canmbalismi 
among  them.  la  the  country  recently  explored  by  Mc. Frank  Gregoryi. 
in  the  neighbourhood'  of  the  Murchison  rivetr,  we  believe  that, some  tribe* 
of  anthiopophagl  have  been  met  with,  but  they  may  be  considered  9M 
exeeptional— -fellows  dE  coarse  and  depraved  taates,.  who  cannot  approoiat^ 
the  daintier  delioacies  of  grubs,  snakes,  and  cateqpillart^ 
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Bt   Dudlxt   Costello. 

CHAPTER  L. 
LB  OOUP  ILLNQU^ 

External  scratiny,  together  with  information  extracted  from  DoTal, 
satisfied  Bastide  that  he  might  manage  to  conceal  himself  in  a  part  of 
the  hotel  faroorable  to  his  purpose,  if  he  could  only  get  up-stairs  un- 
observed. This  was  not  so  difficult  as,  at  first,  it  appeared ;  for  the 
season  being  just  then  at  the  height,  guests  were  arriving  and  leaving 
every  day,  and  a  stranger,  met  by  one  of  the  household,  would  hardly  be 
noticed,  unless  he  showed  signs  of  doubt  or  hesitation.  These 'were  not 
Bastide's  failings  at  any  Ijme,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  exhibit  them  now, 
when  boldness  was  above  all  things  necessary ;  so,  with  an  assured  step, 
he  crossed  the  hall,  having  an  answer  prepared  in  case  he  should  be  en- 
countered. With  better  fortune  than  he  deserved,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  first  floor  unquestioned,  and  then  paused  to  look  about 


At  the  point  where  he  stood  passages  extended  right  and  1^  forming 
the  principal  line  of  communication  through  the  building,  and  he  judged 
that  the  apartments  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  RoquetaiUade  were 
hereabouts.     To  discover  their  exact  locality  was  his  first  object ;  his  own 

Slace  of  concealment  could  be  determined  afterwards.  From  Duval's 
escription  he  imagined  they  must  lie  on  his  left  hand,  and  in  that  direc- 
tion he  cautiously  went,  stopping  to  listen  at  almost  every  step  he  took. 
In  thu  manner  lie  proceeded  till  his  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
door,  the  handle  of  which  he  tried  ;  it  turned  beneath  his  noiseless  pres- 
sure, and  he  groped  his  way  in,  treading  so  lightly  that  he  could  not  near 
his  own  footltdU  Conjecturing  that  Uiis  was  the  ante-room  of  whidi 
Duval  had  spoken,  he  crept  across  it,  and  peeping  through  the  keyhole  of 
a  door  opposite,  through  which  light  was  shining,  saw  quite  enough 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  on  the  right  track.  As  nothing  more  was 
to  be  done  at  present,  Bastide  withdrew  firom  the  ante-chamber  as  alently 
as  he  had  entered. 

He  was  now  to  find  his  own  gUe^  and  there  being  no  outlet  at  that  end 
of  the  passage,  he  retraced  hb  steps  to  the  nearest  staircase ;  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  ascend,  he  heard  the  voices  of  persons  coming  down. 
Luckily  a  larve  screen  of  several  folds  had  been  placed  in  the  comdor  to 
keep  out  the  draughts,  and  he  slipped  behind  it 

The  speakers  were  two  young  women,  each  of  whom  carried  a  light, 
which  enabled  Bastide  to  observe  them  well.  They  were  laughing  and 
talking,  and  very  l^urely  pursuing  their  way,  as  if  no  particular  bmness 
called  them  elsewhere.    At  the  W)t  of  the  staircase  near  which  Bastide 
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was  hidden  they  stopped  to  finish  their  conversation  before  they 
separated. 

"  How  much  longer  are  your  people  going  to  stay  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
damsels,  whom,  by  the  freedom  of  her  air,  Bastide  supposed  was  a  cham« 
bermaid  belonging  to  the  hotel. 

'*!  can't  say  exactly/'  returned  the  genteeler  of  the  two — a  lady's- 
maid  apparently.  "  We  had  intended  to  have  gone  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, but  something  has  happened  which  keeps  us.  It's  a  ^unily 
matter,  but  I  don't  mind  telliog  youP 

'*  I  should  never  think  of  naming  it,  in  course,"  said  the  chamber* 
maid. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  the  Countess,  who  is  an  Englbh 
lady,  has  a  brother ;  at  least  she  had,  for  we  heard  of  his  death  only  this 
evening." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

^'To-day,  at  his  house  in  Harley-street  My  master,  the  Count, 
brought  home  the  news :  gout  in  his  stomach,  very  sudden." 

"  How  shocking!     What  was  the  gent's  name ?" 

''  Sir  William  Cumberland,  Baronet.  He  was  the  Countess's  only 
brother.  Immensely  rich,  and  all  his  property  goes  to  my  lady, — I  should 
say  to  my  lady's  son.  Wasn't  it  a  mercy  he  was  found,  for  the  Count 
aiMl  Countess  have  no  other  diild  P" 

**  Some  people  is  lucky !" 

*'  They  are,  indeed  1  But  that's  not  all,  Susan.  Promise  not  to  breathe 
ft  syllable  of  it  to  any  one,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  else." 

*'  If  ever  I  opens  my  lips  to  a  blessed  soul,  Miss  Parker,  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  married !" 

"  You've  seen  Colonel  Beauchamp's  young  lady  ?" 

**  Her  that  Mrs.  Brooks  brought  here  p  Oh  yes  1  I  waits  upon  her 
myself." 

"  It  wouldn't  astonish  me,  Susan,  if  there  was  a  marriage  in  that 
quarter  one  of  these  days." 

"Gracious!     Who  with  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  lady's  son,  the  Viscount  ?" 

"  My !     You  don't  say  so,  Miss  Parker  ?" 

"  I  do  though.  It  seems,  for  all  they  only  met  in  their  proper  persons 
for  the  first  time  to-day,  that  they've  been  acquainted  ever  so  long.  Miss 
Beauchamp  was  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Drakeford,  and  my  lady's 
son  by  one  that  I  can't  remember.  I  know  he's  in  love  with  her ;  he 
has  eyes  for  nobody  else ;  and  if  I'm  any  judge  of  people's  looks,  Susan, 
I  don't  suppose  I'm  far  wrong  in  fanc^^ing  Miss  Beauchamp  likes  him." 

**  And  is  the  parents  agreeable.  Miss  Parker?" 

''  My  lady  and  the  Colonel  are  old  friends,  and  wouldn't,  I'm  sure, 
desire  anything  better.  About  the  Count  I  can't  say;  he's  so  very 
proud.  Between  you  and  me,  Susan,  he  hasn't  taken  much  yet  to 
young  master." 

"  What  a  pity.  He's  so  handsome.  Drat  those  bells,  what  a  noise 
they  make !     I  must  be  going.     Good  night.  Miss  Parker." 

"  Good  night,  Susan." 

Thereupon  the  fair  ones  separated,  and  departed  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

VOL.  LI.  2  o 
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Their  gossip  enlightened  Bastide  on  sevend  points,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulated  his  relon  purpose. 

<<  Esther,"  thus  ran  his  Noughts,  ^  is,  then,  in  the  house— under  a 
father's  protection !  This  Lorn,  too,  has  cast  sweet  eyes  on  b^,  and  she 
returns  them !  Besides  his  recorered  position,  he  inherits  a  larg«  for^ 
tune  from  Nellj's  friend.  Ererything  prospers  with  him,  it  seems. 
Only  my  old  friend,  the  Count,  is  not  fond  of  the  boy.  That  is  natural^ 
eonndering  the  wrong  he  did  his  son.  But  the  fine  name  of  De  la 
Roquetaillade  will  be  perpetuated.  That  is  something  towards  re- 
conciliation. I  did  the  best  I  could  to  spoil  his  prospects,  and  all, 
perhaps,  is  not  over  yet.     He  who  lives  will  see.*' 

Revolving  many  a  deep  design  Bastide  left  his  hiding-place  and  stole 
softly  up-stairs.  Some  candlesticks  were  standing  on  a  bracket.  He 
took  one,  and  lighting  the  candle  at  a  jet  of  gas,  continued  to  climb  till 
he  reached  the  attic  floor,  where  the  servants,  as  well  strangers  as  those 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  were  lodged. 

**  If,"  he  said,  '*  I  could  only  find  the  bedroom  of  the  fellow  whose 
quarters  for  the  night  are  assured  him  where  he  now  lies,  stupified  by 
die  dose  he  has  swallowed,  I  should  be  safe  as  long  as  I  desire.  €kx>d 
luck  assist  me!" 

There  is  a  certain  personage  who  is  popularly  said  to  fisTOur  his  own 
—though  his  favours  generally  turn  out  evil  gifts  in  the  end-— and  on 
this  occasion  he  befriended  Bastide.  Perceiving  a  door  standing  ajar, 
a  ctronmstance  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  room  was  empty,  he 
entered  without  hesitation.  By  the  light  he  carried  he  saw  male  gar* 
ments  hanging  up,  and  in  one  of  them  recognised  a  doak,  lined  with 
lamb-skin,  which  he  had  seen  on  Duval ;  a  handkerchief,  with  his 
initials,  also  afforded  proof  that  the  good-luck  he  invoked  had  guided 
him  rightly.  He  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and  then  reconnoitred 
the  apartment,  examining  everything  in  it.  From  a  table-drawer 
he  took  out  several  articles,  amongst  them  a  purse  of  French  money,  a 
^<  Recueil  de  Chansons,"  and  an  agenda.  The  former  he  put  into  hit 
pocket,  the  song-book  he  threw  aside,  and  the  agenda  he  narrowly 
inspected.  It  contained  a  variety  of  memoranda,  and  a  diary  of  events 
since  the  writer  left  Paris.  From  a  perusal  of  the  latter  bastide  dis- 
covered that  Monsieur  Duval,  though  exeessivement  hete,  had  plenty  of 
curiosity,  and  kept  a  very  faithful  record  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  his 
master's  affieurs,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  them.  One  entry,  the  most 
valuable  in  Bastide's  estimation,  ran  thus:  '*Jnne  14.  Monsieur  re- 
turned home  from  the  banker's  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
deposited  in  his  bedroom  in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  the  seeretcdre^  in 
the  comer  farthest  from  the  door." 

"  You  were  specially  created  to  be  of  serrice  to  me,  my  good  Mon- 
sieur Duval,"  said  Bastide,  when  he  had  read  this  intimation.  **  What 
I  chiefly  like  you  for  is,  the  habit  you  have  got  of  speaking  the  truth. 
I  wonder  where  you  learnt  that  very  difficult  art!  UnfcNrtunately  I 
could  never  acquire  it.  Dieu  merci !  I  have  oue  or  two  qualities  wliidi 
staud  me  in  as  good  stead." 

With  this  consolatory  reflection  Bastide  shut  up  the  agenda,  and  put 
it  by  to  keep  company  with  Monsieur  Duval's  purse,  the  contents  ci 
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wliieh,  though  not  anounting  to  more  iban  fertj  or  fifty  fraaei,  wooU 
save  him  time  and  trouble  on  the  rapid  joimiejr  he  meditated. 

To  make  himself  completely  masler  of  the  ntuation,  in  case  it  wai 
neeeasary,  Basdde  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  view  wag 
limited  to  a  range  of  rools  and  (^imney-pots,  divided  from  the  hotel  by 
a  mews,  the  existence  of  which  could,  however,  be  only  coBJectared,  as  a 
parapet,  about  half  a  man's  height,  separated  by  a  tolerably  wide  gutter, 
ran  along  that  side  of  the  hotel  Bastide  cared  little  what  was  Uyond 
the  parapet,  his  examination  being  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  asoertaimng 
if  tbbere  were  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  adjoining  houses,  by 
one  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  exit  into  the  street,  sho«dd  his  flignb 
be  cut  off  from  below.  He  would  avail  himself  of  liie  windoic  en  denUer 
retsortf  but  not  otherwise. 

Having  acquired  all  the  information  he  could,  Bastide  looked  at  his 
watch.  At  that  time  of  the  year  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  tiie 
inmates  of  the  hotel  would  l>e  in  bed  and  asle^  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  even  later.  It  was  now  not  quite  midnight ;  he  must» 
therefore,  wait  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  before  midnng  his  bold  attempt 
to  rob  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.  As  he  had  provided  himself  be- 
forehand with  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  he  put  out  his  light  and  watched 
in  the  dark,  sitting  close  to  the  door  to  catch  every  soand.  One  by  one 
he  heard  the  various  members  of  the  hous^iold  go  past— now  the  light 
shuffle  of  a  woman's  foot,  then  the  heavier  footstep  of  a  man,  till  all  had 
found  their  place  of  rest  for  the  night  Some  anxiety  attended  this 
watching,  lest  the  incapable  condition  of  Duval  should  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  him  up-stairs ;  but  he  got  rid  of 
this  anxiety  at  last,  by  wisely  supposing  that  no  one  in  the  hotel  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  disturbing  the  valet's  slumbers,  if  even  the  room 
where  he  lay  entranced  were  accidentally  entered.  '<  Let  him  sleep  it 
off!"  would  have  been  his  own  remark,  under  similar  cimtmstanees^ 
and  why  should  others  be  more  charitable  or  punctilious  than  he  ? 

When  all,  at  last,  seemed  hushed,  Bastide  rose— he  had  previously 
takoi  off  his  boots — and  gently  drew  ba^  the  bolt.  With  the  door  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  close  it  at  once,  if  necessary,  he  put  out  his  head  and 
listened.  Everything  within  the  house  was  as  still  as  the  grave,  save  the 
ticking  of  a  large  dock  on  the  staircase  by  which  he  had  ascended,  and 
out  of  doors  the  occasional  rumble  of  distant  carriage-wheels  became  kis 
and  less  frequent  till  that  noise,  too,  subsided  altogether.  Yet,  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance,  he  gave  himself  half  an  hour  more.  Then,  as  tha 
dock  struck  three,  he  finally  prepared  for  the  work  before  him.  The  day 
was  already  beginning  to  dawn,  and  he  found  he  needed  no  other  lights 
which  was  a  great  advantage,  as  it  left  his  hands  free— those  strong, 
nimble  hands  on  which  he  so  greatly  relied.  Of  his  own  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  property  on  his  person,  the  fruits  of  his  recent  expk>its :  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  safe,  felt  in  his  breast  for  the  knifo,  secured  it  ready  for 
use,  and  then,  with  Duval's  key  in  his  hand,  set  forth  on  hb  sinister 
mission. 

He  had  timed  his  movements  with  admirable  exactitude.  There  is  in 
Ijondon  no  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty  when  sleep  so  completely  seals 
up  the  senses  of  its  inhabitants  as  that  which  precedes  sunrise.  Yet,  more 
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than  once,  as  he  crept  alonsf,  Bastide  paased  to  make  sure  that  all  were 
sleeping.  Here  and  there  hard  breathing  assured  him  of  the  fact — else« 
where  he  took  silence  for  a  good  omen.  At  length  he  reached  the  ante- 
chamber already  spoken  of.  It  offered  no  obstacle  to  his  entrance,  but 
Duval's  key  was  called  into  requisition  at  the  door  which  gave  access  to 
the  rest  of  the  suite.  The  first  room  and  the  next  were  exactly  as  they 
had  been  left  the  night  before,  the  furniture  displaced,  and  boots  and  other 
things  carelessly  lying  about;  but,  scarcely  bestowing  a  glance  on  these, 
Bastide  turned  towards  Monsieur  de  la  RoquetiulIade*s  apartment,  the 
rituation  of  which  he  had  learnt  from  Duval's  description.  There  were 
no  more  doors  to  unlock,  and  as  surely  as  if  he  had  built  the  house, 
Bastide  went  straight  to  his  object,  crossing  his  former  master's  dressing- 
room,  and  only  stopping  at  the  threshold  of  his  bedchamber.  The 
window-curt»ns  being  withdrawn  and  those  of  the  bed  ouly  partly  closed, 
Bastide  was  able,  from  where  he  stood,  to  see  Monsieur  de  la  Roque- 
tullade  lying  on  his  back,  to  all  appearance  in  a  deep  sleep.  From  the 
hce  which  he  so  well  remembered,  !Bastide's  eyes  travelled  to  the  secretaire 
in  which  lay  the  coveted  treasure,  and  they  glistened  with  delight  as  he 
noticed  that  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  Had  it  not  been  there,  the  weapon 
he  now  clutched  would  have  been  buried  in  the  Count's  throat  as  he  slept 
But  his  object  was  not  to  commit  murder  unless  driven  to  it,  strong  as 
was  his  desire  to  slake  his  revenge  in  blood ;  and  that  there  might  be  less 
risk  of  discovery,  in  case  the  Count  should  suddenly  awake,  he  dropped 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  in  this  attitude  crawled  across  the  room, 
carrying  the  knife  between  his  teeth.  No  Indian  robber  could  have  per- 
formed the  feat  more  dexterously.  Before  he  rose  from  his  knees  he 
looked  round  to  see  that  the  Count  lay  quiet,  and  finding  him  so,  got  on 
his  feet  and  opened  the  secretaire.  Quiet  enough  lay  the  Count,  but  that 
was  all.  It  was  certainly  not  noise,  it  could  only  have  been  instinct — 
that  instinct  which  combines  self-preservation  with  aversion — that  caused 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  to  wake  at  the  very  instant  Bastide  fixed  his 
eager  gaze  on  the  secretaires  The  Count  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind — it  had  helped  him  on  many  a  trying  occasion — and  the 
quickness  of  his  glance  was  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of  Bastide :  he  at 
once  recognised  his  quondam  valet,  intuitively  guessed  his  intention,  and 
remained  perfectly  still — not  with  eyes  quite  shut,  but  only  open  a  single 
hair's-breadth.  The  space  was,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  note 
all  of  Bastide's  movements  that  took  place  in  sight.  He  saw  him  sink 
on  all-fours,  watched  the  beginning  of  his  cat-like  progress,  and  then 
•lightly  turning  his  head  without  perceptibly  altering  his  position,  was 
ready  lor  what  next  might  happen.  As  soon  as  Bastide's  back  was  turned, 
and  his  attention  fixed  on  the  secritaire^  the  Count  gently  disengaged  the 
bed-clothes,  and,  drawing  himself  up,  prepared  for  a  spring.  Bastide 
opened  the  drawer  indicated  in  Duval's  diary,  and  taking  out  a  large 
pocket-book,  began  to  examine  it.  He  was  in  the  act  of  hastily  turning 
over  the  bank-notes  with  which  it  was  filled,  when  the  Count  leaped  from 
the  bed,  threw  one  arm  round  the  robber's  wust,  caught  him  by  the 
throat  with  the  other  hand,  and,  driving  his  knee  into  his  back,  made  a 
violent  efibrt  to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  an  attempt  in  which  he  was 
very  nearly  successful.  Taken  quite  by  surprise,  Bastide  staggered 
beneath  the  unexpected  shock,  the  pocket-book  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
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the  knife  from  his  moath,  but  struggling  hard,  and  possessing  g^at 
muscular  power,  he  contrived  to  free  his  throat  and  turn  face  to  face  with 
his  captor, 

"  Villain !"  cried  the  Count,  endeavouring  to  renew  his  grasp,  *'  you 
are  my  prisoner !     Dare  not  to  resist !" 

A  curse  and  a  foul  name  came  in  reply  from  Bastide  as  he  grappled 
with  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. 

In  determination  the  two  men  were  equally  matched,  but  not  so  in 
other  respects,  for  though  the  Count  was  both  strong  and  active,  his  mode 
of  life  had  not  inured  him  to  the  rough  encounters  with  which  Bastide 
was  familiar,  neither  did  lie  approach  him  in  physical  force.  It  was  on 
both  sides  a  struggle  of  life  and  death!  Locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
they  writhed,  they  strove,  they  reeled  to  and  fro.  After  the  first  burst 
of  hate,  not  another  syllable  passed  Bastide's  lips  :  he  knew  the  value  of 
breath  too  well  to  waste  it  now.  The  Count  was  less  prudent ;  passion 
influenced  him,  and  angry  words  helped  to  exhaust  his  strength.  Bastide, 
with  deadly  purpose,  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  suddenly  straining 
every  nerve,  threw  his  antagonist,  upon  whom,  still  entangled,  he  fell 
with  his  whole  weight  At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  knife: 
it  was  within  reach,  and  he  seized  it.  Then,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fury,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  fierce  malediction,  and  raised  hb  arm  to 
strike.  But  while  the  knife  was  yet  poised,  it  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
his  hand,  and  a  heavy  blow  descended  on  his  own  head  and  stretched  him. 
on  the  floor.  The  blow  came  from  Lorn,  who,  lying  in  the  next  room, 
was  awakened  by  the  Count's  voice,  and  catching  up  a  massive  silver 
candlestick,  the  first  weapon  that  offered,  arrived  in  time  to  save  his^ 
&ther's  life.  Eagerly,  without  thinking  of  the  rufiian  by  his  side,  Lorn 
raised  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  nearly  senseless  from  the  shock  of  hi&. 
fall,  and  placed  him  on  the  bed. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  sir  ?*'  he  anxiously  inquired. 
Interpreting  his  son's  looks  rather  than  his  words,  the  Count  shook  hi» 
head  and  faindy  smiled.  A  few  moments,  during  which  Lorn  bent  over 
his  father  with  anxious  care,  sufficed  to  recover  him,  and  in  those  few 
moments,  although  half  stunned  and  bleeding  from  a  severe  scalp  wound, 
Bastide  escaped  from  the  room.  Turning  round  to  look  after  the  man  he 
had  so  maltreated.  Lorn  found  that  he  had  »>ne. 

To  pursue  him  immediately  was  not  possible,  as  neither  the  Count  nor 
Lorn  had  anything  on  but  their  night-clothes,  but  they  rang  the  bells 
violently,  and  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  delay  g^ve  Bastide  a  fair 
start,  and  bethinking  himself  that  it  was  useless  at  that  early  hour  to  attempt 
to  get  out  by  the  street-door,  and  being,  moreover,  unshod,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Duval's  bedroom,  his  steps  being  quickened  by  the  sounds 
of  alarm  which  came  from  the  Count's  apartments.  The  fear  of  arrest 
by  any  one  above  was,  however,  a  baseless  apprehension,  for  London  ser- 
vants sleep  too  soundly,  and  hotel  servants  seldom  hurry  themselves  under 
any  circumstances ;  besides,  the  bells  rung  by  the  Count  and  Lorn  only 
communicated  below,  and  till  the  night  porter  was  roused  and  set  his 
alarum  in  motion,  the  danger  of  being  intercepted  was  greater  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Bastide  was  able,  therefore,  to  reach  his  place  of 
concealment  unmolested,  but  with  no  time  to  spare ;  for,  scarcely  had  he 
bolted  himself  in,  before  a  clamour  arose  that  even  hotel  servants  could 
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not  be  indifferent  to.  Cries  of  "  Murder  !**  **  Thieves !"  and,  of  coarse, 
"  Fire !" — the  necessary  third  element  of  popular  alarm — brought  every- 
body from  their  beds,  and  sent  them  scampering  in  the  direction  horn 
which  the  sounds  proceeded.  The  disturbance,  indeed,  was  so  great  diat 
it  even  acted  on  the  tympanum  of  Monsieur  de  la  RoquetaillaSe's  luck- 
less valet,  scattering  the  opium-dreams  that  oppressed  him  when  he  slept 
beside  the  table  at  which  he  had  so  fatally  supped.  Shivering,  he  liflied 
4ii8  bewildered  head,  and  stared  stupidly  round,  wondering  in  what  place 
he  was,  and  how  he  came  thei^.  Before  he  could  settle  these  points  to  his 
tatisfiEiction  he  heard  his  own  name  resounding  through  the  hotel. 
**  Where's  Mounseer  Dooval  1  "Where's  Mounseer  Dooval !  Who's  seen 
the  Count's  valley !  Mounseer  Dooval,  come  down !"  It  was  impossible 
for  Monsieur  Duval  to  come  down,  seeing  that  he  had  been  down  all 
night,  but  he  did  the  next  best  thing  to  it :  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and 
blundered  up-stairs.  In  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor  he  met  the  Count 
and  Lorn,  in  their  dressing-gowns,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants  and 
others,  more  or  less  dressed. 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Duval,"  demanded  the  Count,  **  that  all  this 
noise  did  not  bring  you  sooner  ?     And  how  came  you  from  below  ?" 

This  was  Duval's  gpreat  difficulty,  and  he  answered  he  knew  not  what. 

''  A  murder  has  been  attempted,"  pursued  the  Count ;  '<  happily  it  was 
fitistrated  by  my  brave,  my  noble  son, — and  the  assassin  is  sdll  in  the 
house.     Whereabouts  we  must  discover." 

**  Murder  !**  echoed  Duval,  at  last  coming  to  his  senses. 

<<  Yes,  an  attempt  to  murder  m^,"  returned  the  Count,  <^  by  one  whom 
I  recognised  as  my  valet  many  years  ago.  A  tall,  spare  man,  very  sallow, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  wearing  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand, — I  saw  it  glitter  as  he  r^sed 
his  knife  to  stab  me !" 

Light  has  the  property  of  penetrating  everywhere,  and  it  actually  illu- 
mined the  mind  of  Duval. 

"  Ah,  Mon  Dieu !"  he  exclaimed.  **  You  are  describing  Monsieur 
Charles,  my  guest  of  yesterday  evening !" 

Lorn  caught  at  the  name. 

''  That,"  he  said  to  the  Count,  "  was  what  the  man  called  himaelf  in 
this  country,  before  he  assumed  your  fatle  !** 

Monsieur  de  la  RoquetaiUade  i^nderstood  English,  though  he  spoke  it 
very  imperfectly,  and  now  saw  how  Bastide  had  obtained  access  to  the 
hotel.  Duval's  explanation  of  the  state  he  found  himself  in  on  awaking, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  his  key,  enlightened  the  Count  sSl 
further. 

While  they  thus  debated,  Bastide  was  preparing  for  flight  The  pis 
aUery  of  which  he  had  thought  in  the  night,  alone  offered  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  Having  pulled  on  his  boots,  he  looked  round  for  somediing  to 
&guise  his  person,  in  case  he  were  seen  on  the  roof.  Duval's  large 
cloak  was  the  very  thing,  and  hastily  throwing  it  over  his  shoulders  and 
fiistening  it  at  the  throat,  he  clambered  out  upon  the  parapet.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning,  and  though  mists  still  floated  in  the  sky,  they  were 
&st  melting  beneath  the  rays  of  the  climbing  sun,  now  visible  from  ^ 
height  where  Bastide  stood.  The  busy  hum  of  men  had  net  yet  begun, 
but  the  vast  city  was  shaking  off  its  slumber^  and  sounds  occaeic^idly 
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readied  hk  ear,  warning  him  that  the  eariiest  of  the  toiling  multitude 
were  already  stirring.  For  the  beauty  of  the  morning  the  assassin  oared 
nothing,  all  his  thoughts  heing  bent  on  the  one  desire — to  reach  the 
ground  unperceived.  His  progress,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  diffi- 
cult, but  after  advancing  along  the .  parapet  about  twenty  yards,  his 
further  course  in  that  direction  was  stopped  by  a  fan-like  barrier  of  loflby 
iron  spikes,  which  projected  so  far  oyer  the  mews  below  that  he  durst 
not  attempt  to  get  round  them.  He  turned,  therefore,  towards  the  roo^ 
and  although  a  looae  tile  occaaonally  gave  way  beneath  his  weight,  he 
managed  to  mount  upon  the  ridge-like  summit  in  safety.  From  this 
point  he  took  a  close  survey  of  the  locality,  and  considered  how  he  should 
accomplish  his  descent.  His  purpose  had  been  to  clamber  from  roof  to 
roof  till  he  found  an  open  window  through  which  he  might  have  passed 
into  a  house  remote  from  the  hotel,  and  so  have  gained  the  street,  ex- 
posed to  no  greater  risk  than  that  of  meeting  some  of  the  occupants ;  but 
the  building  on  whidi  he  was  now  perched  rose  so  much  higher  than  the 
one  next  to  it  that  broken  limbs  were  almost  certun  if  a  leap  were 
attempted.  He  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  give  up  this  idea,  and 
think  of  some  other  way.  What  would  he  not  have  given  just  then  for 
a  few  feet  of  rope,  great  as  his  general  repugnance  was  to  that  com- 
modity !  At  one  moment  he  almost  decided  on  tumin?  back  and  hiding 
himself  in  the  room  be  had  quitted,  but  the  fear  of  discovery  deterred 
him.  In  the  open  tar  he  was  comparatively  free,  and  had,  at  least,  his 
own  energies  to  rely  upon :  they  had  served  him  well  in  many  a  haiardous 
occasion,  and  he  would  not  mistrust  them  now.  What  chiefly  led  to  this 
resolve  was  a  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  skylight  considerably  lower  down, 
which,  if  his  hasty  coup  cTaU  of  the  interior  did  not  deceive  him,  com- 
municated with  one  of  the  back  staircases.  Moving  forward  a  few  paces 
he  saw  that,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the  roof,  access  to  this  dcyhght 
was  possible  by  a  circuitous  route.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  proceed 
with  caution,  for  the  slopes  were  steep. 

Meantime  the  confusion  within  the  hotel  had  reached  its  height,  bmng 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  loud  broken  English  of  Monsieur  Duyal, 
whose  eagerness  to  explain  all  that  had  happened  to  himself  the  night 
before,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  could  remember  nothing  distinctly,  rendered 
him  more  than  usually  unintelligible.  It  was  William,  the  waiter  (Du- 
val's friend  "  Villiams"),  who,  at  last,  threw  some  light  on  the  general 
darkness. 

"  Why,  Mounseer  Dooval,"  said  he,  "  it  as  you  says,  you  was  'ocussed 
at  supper,  and  slep*  in  your  cheer,  what  was  you  a  doing  of  last  night 
in  your  bedroom,  which  you  know  it's  next  to  mine,  for  I  heerd  you 
moving  about  there  long  after  I  come  up  myself?" 

"  Me  1  Me !"  exclaimed  the  valet.  "  Dat  is  unpossible.  I  vake  up 
in  my  share  vare  I  have  pass  de  night  so  dredful  dreaming  \** 

"  Somebody  was  in  your  room,  then,"  returned  William,  **  pulling  out 
the  drawers,  and  taking  off  his  boots,  and  such  like.  I  thought  it  was 
you  going  to  bed,  and  I  says  to  myself,  '  mounseer's  a  little  groggy :  a 
sheet  or  two  in  the  wind.' " 

*'  Groggy — ^in  de  vind !  Vot  de  devil  you  mean,  Yilliams  ?  I  nevare 
dare  at  idll"  cried  Duval. 

'<  Then  111  tell  you  what  it  isl  It  vos  that  there  t'other  chap,  as  sure 
as  a  gun  I" 
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The  intellectual  gas  was  suddenly  turned  on :  every  one  saw  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Duval's  room  was  the  robber's  place  of  concealment. 
Most  likely  he  had  taken  refuge  in  it  now !  Headed  by  William,  who 
shouted  ^*  Stop  thief!"  with  all  his  might,  away  the  whole  flock  rushed  up- 
stairs as  fast  as  they  could  run.  The  Count  and  Lorn  only  did  not 
join  in  the  hunt,  but  returned  to  their  apartment  to  calm  the  fears  of 
Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  and  prove  to  her  that  neither  of  them  were 
hurt.  They  found  her  risen  and  anxiously  waiting  their  return.  It  was 
worth  all  the  alarm  she  had  felt  to  see  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  husband's  manner  towards  Lorn.  He  looked  upon  him  now 
with  a  father's  eyes,  and  spoke  of  him  in  a  father's  voice  as  he  told  the 
Countess  all  the  circumstances  of  the  attempted  robbery  and  murder. 
He  had  only  just  finished  his  story,  and  Madame  de  la  RoquetaiUade  had 
caught  her  nusband  and  son  in  turn  to  her  embrace,  when  all  three  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  crash  of  broken  glass,  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
dull  sound,  and  immediately  succeeded  by  fearful  groans.  The  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  Count's  suite  formed  three  sides  of  an  inner  courtyard, 
which  was  covered  in  by  a  large  skylight.  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade 
his  wife  and  Lorn,  rushed  instinctively  to  the  nearest  window.  A  horrible 
spectacle  greeted  their  eyes.  Prone  on  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard, 
in  a  cloak  all  torn  to  shreds,  fragments  of  which  hung  on  the  broken 
glass,  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  whose  upturned  face  was  streaming  with 
blood.  There  was  motion  in  the  outstretched  hands,  but  all  the  other 
limbs  seemed  powerless;  one  of  the  legs  was  bent  under  the  figure^  and 
the  head  appeared  shockingly  crushed. 

Sickened  at  the  sight,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  fell  back  almost 
fainting  and  tottered  to  a  chair.  Lorn  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  but 
her  husband,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  mutilated  object  below,  continued  to 
gaze  on  it. 

The  man's  eyes  had  hitherto  been  dosed,  but  as  the  Count  stedfastly 
watched,  they  opened,  and  he  recognised  Bastide. 

One  feeble  moan  reached  his  ears,  the  hands  quivered  a^in,  the  lower 
jaw  dropped,  and  Monsieur  dela  Roquetaillade  saw  that  all  was  over. 


CUAPTEE  LI. 
▲  CHECK. 

Mrs.  Drakeford  was  destined  to  verifv,  in  her  own  person,  the  truth 
of  the  proverb ;  "  More  haste,  worse  speed." 
Surely,  on  that  day, 

Some  airy  devil  hover'd  in  the  sky 
And  pourd  down  mischief 

on  her  and  her  associates. 

Fast  as  the  cabman  drove,  he  arrived  at  Charing-cross  too  kte :  the 
bank  had  closed  for  the  day. 

"Catch  me  being  behind  time,  to-morrow,"  she  muttered.  Then, 
addressing  the  driver,  she  said :  "Goto  Finsb'ry-circus,  you  Black !" 

The  man  stared,  pursed  up  his  lips,  as  if  about  to  wmstle,  but,  sub- 
duing his  melodious  inclination,  mounted  his  box  and  drove  off.  A  fellow 
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cabman,  whom  he  knew,  passed  at  the  moment.  He  did  not  speak  to 
him,  bnt  with  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  leverted  thumb  and  twisted 
mouth,  intimated  to  his  friend  that  he  had  got  a  good  fare,  and  that  the 
foe  was  **  a  rum  'an  !'*  The  action  was  not  unobserved  by  a  quick- 
eyed  person  of  thoughtful  aspect,  who  was  loiterinc^  near  the  bank,  and 
who  immediately  hailed  another  cab,  and  followed  that  which  carried  Mrs. 
Drakeford.  He  was  the  first  to  descend  on  reaching  Finsbury-circus, 
and  saw  her  enter  a  house  with  a  brass-plate  on  the  door  bearing  the 
name  of  Dr.  Snowballe*  His  look  became  more  thoughtful  than  before : 
he  was  evidently  taxing  his  memory  to  complete  some  imperfect  idea. 

^'  *  From  ten  till  four,'  '*  he  said,  reading  the  inscription  on  the  brass 
plate.  "It's  long  past  the  hour;  she's  no  patient.  Besides,  she  went  in 
without  askmg  a  question.    I  must  find  out  who  she  is  I" 

He  rang  at  the  Doctor's  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  servant  wear- 
ing the  Snowballe  livery  of  rhubarb  and  blue,  with  silver  buttons  develop- 
ing the  Snowballe  crest,  a  moth,  proper,  flying  into  a  flame,  gules. 

'*  I  think  your  mistress  dropped  this  handkerchief  as  she  went  in,"  he 
said,  producing  one. 

"^l0t  my  Missis,  sir!"  replied  the  servant,  taking  it.  "  A  friend  of 
blaster's.     Please  to  stop,  while  I  ask." 

He  returned  immediately.  *<  No,  sir,"  he  said,  giving  back  the  hand- 
kerchief.    "  Mrs.  Drakeford  has  her'n.     It's  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  Sorry  I  troubled  you.  Good  evening."  And, 
with  this,  he  turned  away ;  not,  however,  to  leave  the  Circus,  where  he 
planted  himself  so  as  to  command  the  Doctor's  house. 

"  The  very  person  I  wanted,"  said  Detective  Snare,  for  he  was  the 
speaker. 

While  he  wuted  and  watched  outside,  an  interesting  conversation 
occupied  those  within.  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  less  bruyante  than  usual, 
the  Doctor  more  subdued  :  he  was  grave,  even,  for  events  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  which  made  him  feel  alarmed,  though  he  had  no  personal 
cause  for  fw. 

The  lady  had  an  ulterior  purpose  to  accomplish  in  visiting  her  friend. 
His  weakness  she  had  long  practised  upon,  and  now,  finding  that  all  her 
other  props  were  giving  way,  she  hoped  to  make  sure  of  him  by  a  temp- 
tation which  she  thought  he  could  not  resist.  A  long  story,  with  only 
one  word  of  truth  in  it,  prefaced  what  she  had  to  say.  An  unexampled 
victim  of  baseness  and  inmtitude  there  was  only  one  single  person  left 
on  whom  she  felt  she  could  rely.  To  him  her  heart  had,  all  along,  been 
given,  but,  thank  Heaven,  from  rectitude  of  conduct  she  had  never 
swerved !  One  error — a  venial  one,  sh  etrusted,  for  she  was  too  young 
at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  what  were  called  worldly  ob- 
servances, to  distinguish  right  from  wrong— one  fatal  error  had  cast  its 
baleful  shadow  over  her  whole  life :  yielding  to  serpent-like  fascinations, 
she  had  suffered  a  connexion  to  exist  not  hallowed  by  the  marriage-tie. 
With  tears  of  penitence — ay,  tears  of  blood — she  confessed  she  had  no 
right  to  call  herself  the  wife  of  Drakeford.  But  all  was  now  at  an  end 
between  them.  Drakeford  had  forfeited  his  respectability,  and  striven  to 
drag  her  down  vrith  him  into  the  abyss  of  crime.  From  that  her  inmost 
nature  revolted.  No  one  knew  what  she  had  undergone;  she  had  battled 
with  her  feelings,  till  they  almost  consumed  her  very  vitals.     Was  the 
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confession  she  made  a  degradation?  Boldly  she  answ^ed,  No !  Would 
the  only  being  she  had  ever  loved  considw  her  condoct  itnfominine  ?  Let 
him  look  her  fall  in  the  fiace  and  speak ! 

The  Doctor  did  look  her  in  the  face,  hot  he  had  not  courage  to  utter 
what  was  on  his  mind.  He  had  a  faint  notion  of  being  made  a  catVpaw, 
bat  when  her  brilliant  eyes  encountered  his,  they  absorbed  all  his  resolu- 
tioD,  and  he  was  only  able  to  stammer  a  few  unmeaning  words. 

**  Yes !  I  was  not  mistaken,"  she  exclaimed.  ^^  Your  generous  heart 
appreciates  all  my  difficulty.  Henceforward,  I  am  yours,  and  yoors 
only !" 

The  Doctor  was  Tanquished.  Yussuf  fell  into  the  arms  of  Zuleikha. 
Business  followed  their  fond  embrace,  and  she  drew  from  him  a  promise 
of  marriage.  In  three  days  he  was  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  a  blushing 
bride.  Who  so  happy  as  the  Doctor!  Who  ?  Nobody  on  earth,  except, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

Detective  Snare  remained  at  his  post  with  the  patience  which  alone 
belongs  to  the  members  of  his  profession.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dusk 
he  saw  an  empty  brougham  draw  up  before  the  Doctor's  door,  and  pre- 
sently Mrs.  Drakeford  came  out  escorted  by  her  lover,  who  handed  her 
into  the  carriage.  It  was  not  the  Detective's  cue  to  arrest  her  thai, 
final  instructions  being  necessary;  but  to  make  sure  of  finding  her  when 
wanted  he  passed  near  enough  to  hear  her  tell  the  coachman  where  to 
drive.  The  lady  pursued  her  route  towards  Harley-street.  There  was 
a  stoppage  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  a  newspaper- vendor,  who  was 
bawling  '^Seccund  Eddishem,"  thrust  the  Sun  into  the  open  carriage 
window. 

" 'Strord'n'ry  'Currence!  Death  of  a  forriner  at  the  Devonshire 
Hotel  by  falling  through  a  skylight  this  morning  !'* 

Mrs.  Drakeford,  with  the  true  instinct  of  her  class,  was  a  lover  of  the 
horrible,  and  bought  the  paper.  The  paragraph  was  full  of  minote 
details,  and  these,  contrary  to  custom,  were  so  accurate,  that  it  struck  her 
at  once  the  person  killed  must  be  Bastide.  A  gleam  of  satisfaetioD  Kt 
up  her  face  as  she  read,  which  was  not  caused  by  vindictive  trionph 
only,  for  the  account  stated  that  considerable  property  was  foond  on  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  There  was  a  chance  of  getting  back  her  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  determined  on  making  the  attempt. 

Mrs.  Drakefiord  had  many  things  to  think  of  that  night»  and  more  than 
one  project  to  execute  on  the  following  day.  Her  first  thought  was  to 
make  sure  of  the  bird  in  hand,  and  again  she  hurried  off  to  Charing-cross. 
At  seeing  so  early  a  customer  in  the  showily-dressed  lady,  a  smile  parted 
the  thin  lips  of  we  cashier,  to  whom  she  addressed  herself;  but  when  he 
cast  his  eye  on  the  cheque  the  smile  vanbhed.  <*  I  will  attend  to  you, 
madam,**  he  said,  "  in  a  moment;"  and  so  saying  he  disappeared*  Mrs. 
Drakeford  felt  uncomfortable,  and  the  more  so  as  the  cderk's  absence 
extended  to  several  minutes.  At  length,  however,  he  reiumed,  but  it 
was  with  a  request  that  she  would  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  an  inner 
room.  She  found  there  a  member  of  the  firm,  very  sallow  and  yery 
frigidly  polite,  who  handed  her  a  chair  and  begged  her  to  be  seated. 
This  ceremony  over,  he  entered  en  mature.    He  had  not,  he  said,  the 

attest  doul>t  that  everything  was  perfecdy  correct,  but  the  House  had 
y  one  line  of  conduct  to  pursae  in  the  transaction  of  bosineea,  and 
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they  bad  jnst  reeeired  information  that  Sir  WilKam  Cmnberiand  died  on 
the  very  day  the  cheque  was  dated — in  p<mit  of  ftct,  on  the  day  before. 
Now,  this  was  an  awkward  circomstanoe,  as  it  might  expose  the  House 
to  the  loss  of  a  large  sum,  in  case  the  executors  to  the  estate  denied  the 
yalidity  of  the  signature — that  is  to  say,  contested  the  precise  moment 
when  it  was  afiBxed.  Mrs.  Drakeford,  who  took  heart  when  she  found 
that  no  suspicion  was  expressed,  urged  that  Sir  William  wrote  the  cheque 
very  shortly  before  his  death.  The  banker  replied  that  he  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  dispute  the  lady's  word,  but  as,  on  the  day  named,  the 
drawer  of  the  cheque  was  dead,  the  lawyers  might  say,  and  very  pro- 
bably would  say,  that  a  dead  man  could  not  write  a  cheque ;  and,  there- 
fore, until  it  was  shown  by  evidence  that  the  act  in  question  was  prior  to 
the  drawer's  decease,  he,  the  banker,  infinitely  regretted  to  be  obKged  to 
state  that  the  House — and  here  he  brought  emphasis  to  bear  on  the 
question — could — noi—possibfy^-'Cagh — the  —  cheque  —  which,  more- 
OTerj  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  impound.  If,  when  Sir  . 
WilKams  effects  were  administered,  no  objections  wore  raised,  the  House 
would  be  most  happy — et  cetera — ^but  until  that  time  arrived — et  cetera — 
and  so  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  bowed  out — ^Incky,  after  all,  in  having  escaped 
with  a  whole  skin. 

Half  mad  with  vexation,  and  venting  her  feelings  in  expressions  which, 
if  he  could  have  heard  them,  would  b^ve  made  the  frigid  banker's  blood 
flow  a  tiifle  faster,  Mrs.  Drakeford  once  more  returned  to  Harley-street. 
Sir  William's  man  of  business  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived,  and  he, 
without  the  slightest  circumlocution,  informed  her  that  under  existing 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  she  should  select  another  residence.  Where 
to  go  was  the  question,  but  having  made  up  her  mind  to  claim  Bastide's 
property,  she  resolved,  wlule  she  remained  in  town,  to  take  up  her  quarters 
at  the  Devonshire  Hotel. 

CHAPTER  LH. 
▲TTSAFP^ 

The  fearfal  manner  of  Bastide's  death  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  hotel.  The  fact  being  communicated  to  the  authmties, 
an  inquest  was  held  next  day  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  at  which  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Roquetullade,  Lorn,  and  Colonel  Beaudiamp  were  {nresent, 
the  two  former  attending  as  witnesses. 

The  first  person  examined  was  one  of  the  hotel  servants,  who  deposed 
as  follows : 

"  Hearbg  a  great  ncMse  down  sturs,  I  got  up,  and  while  I  was  dressbg 
I  saw  a  man  on  the  roof  of  the  house  opposite  my  window,  which  over- 
looks the  skylight  above  the  inner  court-yard.  He  wore  a  large  doal^ 
and  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  WWle  I  was  watriiing  him  he  eot 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  parapet,  and  tried  to  step  on  a  sloping  roof  just  by, 
as  if  he  meant  to  get  down  that  way;  but  moving. too  quickly  forward 
one  of  his  feet  got  entangled  in  his  doak,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  pitched 
head  foremost,  falling  upon  the  skylight,  and  going  right  through  to  the 
bottom." 

Jules  Duval  next  gave  evidence,  through  an  interpreter.     He  said : 

**  The  man  lybg  dead  in  the  next  room  made  himself  acquainted  with 
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me,  since  my  arrival  in  London,  at  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur  Conpendeux, 
a  French  tailor,  in  Re^nt-street  Quadrant— -also  a  recent  acquaintance. 
He  said  he  was  a  cloth  merchant,  and  gave  the  name  of  Charles.  He 
paid  me  a  yisit  the  evening  before  last  in  this  hotel.  We  supped  and 
drank  wine  together,  but  after  that  I  remember  nodung.  The  cloak 
produced,  which  he  wore'* — here  the  witness's  voice  &ltered — "  is  mine. 
It  was  taken  from  my  bedroom,  where  I  left  it  hanging.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  beautiful  lambskin  lining— which  cost  me  eightv-two  francs — I 
should  never  be  able  to  know  it  again— so  shockin^y  is  it  torn."  At 
this  point  Duval's  grief  for  the  destruction  of  his  cloak  became  so  over- 
whelming that  he  was  totally  unable  to  proceed  with  his  deposition,  and 
the  beadle  led  him  from  the  court  in  tears. 

Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  Lorn  both  detidled  the  particulars  of 
the  attempted  robbery  and  assassination,  and  the  Count  spoke  of  Bastide 
as  having  been  his  valet  many  years  before.  He  said  he  had  reason  to 
^  believe  that  a  diamond  ring  worn  by  the  deceased  had  been  stolen  by  him 
while  in  his  service.  He  could  identify  it  if  permitted.  But  first  he 
would  describe  without  seeing  it  On  the  inside,  if  it  were  his,  was  a 
spring,  indicated  by  a  slight  mark,  which  on  being  pressed  by  the  thumb- 
nail, caused  that  part  of  the  ring  to  open.  .  When  m  the  Count's  posses- 
sion it  contained  some  hair,  tied  with  a  ^old  thread.  The  ring  was  ex- 
amined by  the  jury,  who,  however,  failed  to  make  the  expected  discovery. 
It  was  then  handed  to  the  Count,  and  in  an  instant  he  found  the  place 
where  the  hair  lay  concealed.  There  could  be  no  question,  after  that, 
about  ownership,  and  by  the  coroner's  direction  the  ring  was  restored  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.  But  on  the  subject  of  ownership  another 
question  arose.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  money  found  on  the  person 
of  the  deceased  ?  The  surgeon  who  made  the  post  mortem  examination, 
after  describing  the  nature  of  the  injuries  and  cause  of  death,  added  that 
by  the  letters  T.  F.  P.,  which  were  burnt  in  on  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
evident  the  deceased  was  an  escaped  French  convict,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life.  This  supposition  was  confirmed  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  who  related  the  circumstances  of  the 
Genevese  jeweller's  murder  in  Paris,  and  the  sentence  passed  in  con- 
sequence. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Beadle  advanced  and  informed  the 
coroner  that  *'  there  were  a  lady  which  she  had  not  been  summonsed 
to  attend,  and  being  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  desired  to  make  a  state- 
ment." 

An  order  being  eiven  for  her  admis^on,  a  very  tall  and  portly  female 
was  ushered  in,  attured  in  the  height  of  fuhion,  who  approaclied  with 
fjEdtering  steps,  leaning  heavily  on  the  Beadle's  arm,  and  holding  her 
handkerchief  before  her  face.  Accommodated  with  a  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  she  removed  the  handkerchief  at  the  coroner's  request,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  Lorn,  revealed  the  features  of  Mrs.  Drsikeford. 

She,  herself,  was  equally  surprised  at  seeing  Lorn  there,  and  the  sen- 
sation became  painful  when  she  observed  two  other  faces,  not  seen  for 
many  years,  but  still  distinctly  remembered,  for  she  had  been  the  waiting- 
maid  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  as  well  as  the  trusted,  but  un- 
faithfnl  servant  of  Colonel  Beauchamp.  But  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  turned 
so  many  corners  in  the  course  of  her  career,  and  weathered  so  many  diffi- 
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culties,  that  she  did  not  luse  her  self-possession  now.  With  a  steady 
gaze  she  confronted  her  former  roasters,  then  turning  her  eyes  away,  as 
if  from  objects  wholly  indifferent  to  her,  she  sighed  profoundly. 

*^  I  understand,  madam,"  said  the  coroner,  when  she  had  been  duly 
sworn,  '*  I  understand  that  you  were  related  to  the  unfortunate  man,  the 
cause  of  whose  death  the  jury  is  assembled  to  investigate." 

''He  was  my  half-brother,  sir,'*  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  a  deep, 
melodramatic  voice. 

''  Then,  madam,  you  can  tell  the  jury  his  name,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  in  evidence." 

Recollecting  Lom's  presence,  she  answered  firmly,  ''  I  can,  sir.  It 
was  Louis  Charles." 

•*  And  your  own  is  ?" 

*«  That  of  my  husband,  Drakeford." 

"  And  before  your  marriage  ?*' 

''  Eliza  Heathfield.  My  mother  was  French,  sir,  and  her  second  hus- 
band English.  My  poor  brother  was  several  years  older  than  me.  I  was 
the  only  relation  he  bad  in  the  world." 

The  handkerchief  was  here  applied.  When  it  was  withdrawn  the 
coroner  resumed : 

•*  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brother?" 

''  I  must  enter,  sir,  into  family  afllairs.  Circumstances  had  separated  us 
for  some  time,  but  a  few  months  ago  Louis  arrived  in  London.  He  had 
embarked  very  largely  in  a  manufacturing  concern  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  things  not  going  on  so  well  as  he  wished,  he  came  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  My  husband  assisted  him  to 
a  great  extent,  ana  only  four  days  ago, — the  last  time  we  ever  met, — I 

Sve  him,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  the  fruits  of  my  domestic  economy,  a 
nk-note  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  found  amongst 
his  other  property,  all  of  which,  as  his  nearest  relation,  I  am  of  course 
entitled  to." 

The  coroner  coughed  doubtfully,  as  if  that  point  were  not  quite  clear, 
while  Colonel  Beauchamp,  who  had  been  conferring  with  Lorn  and-  the 
Count,  wrote  something  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and,  rising,  placed  it  in 
the  coroner's  hand.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  again  addressed  Mrs. 
Drakeford : 

•*  I  think  you  said  your  brother's  manufactory — ^his  place  of  residence, 
in  fact— was  in  the  south  of  France  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Whereabouts  T 

"I — I— do  not  exactly  remember.  I  have  never  been  in  Francd 
myidf." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  your  memory.     Was  it  Toulon  ?" 

As  one  place  was  as  good  as  another  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  opinion,  she, 
not  perceiving  the  trap  laid  for  her,  replied  boldly  in  the  affirmative. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  the  coroner.  **  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  your 
brother's  name  was  Louis  Charles  I" 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  my  word." 

*'I  am  examining  you  upon  oath.  Remember — upon  oath.  You 
swear  that  his  name  was  Louis  Charles  ?" 

"  I  swear  it." 
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'<  And  not  Michel  Bastide  ?" 

Mrs.  Drakeford  did  not  answer,  and  the  coroner  continued  : 

*'  I  am  afraid,  madam,  when  I  commit  you  for  p^jury,  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  ask  these  two  gentlemen  to  be  yom*  godfathers.  I  am  ready, 
sir,"  he  said,  turning*  to  Cokmel  Beauchamp,  '^  to  hear  what  you  wish 
to  say." 

'^  I  can  describe  this  witness,  sir,*'  said  the  Colonel,  '^  more  accurately 
than  she  describes  herself.  Fourteen  years  ago  she  called  herself  EUlen 
Harper,  whether  rightly  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  but  this  I  know,  that,  as 
Elllen  Harper,  she  b  accountable  to  me  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  turned 
aside  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  entrusted,  and  applied  to  her 
own  use.  The  Count  de  la  Roquetaillade  can  also  tell  you,  sir,  some- 
thing more  of  this  lady's  antecedents." 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  prudence  here  forsook  her.  Lirid  with  passion,  she 
burst  forth :  '^  You  are  a  liar,  and  so  is  the  Count.  I  defy  you  both. 
I  always  paid  for  the  gal's  schooling  as  long  as  she  stayed  there.  As 
for  people  that  make  away  with  their  own  diildren,  they  can't  say  worse 
of  me  man  I  can  say  of  them." 

It  was  plain  from  this  last  obsenration,  that^  amongst  his  other  fil- 
ings, Bastide  was  not  a  keeper  of  secrets,  and  had  revealed  that  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade.  She  was  preparing  to  speak  again,  when 
Detective  Snare,  who  had  followed  Mrs.  Drakeford  into  the  room, 
stepped  forward,  and  said  : 

^*  I  don't  wish  to  interfere,  sir,  with  your  committal,  or  any  other 
charges,  but  I  have  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  £Ilen  Harper, 
alias  Drakeford,  charged  with  conspiracy  in  a  case  of  arson,  her  con- 
federate being  already  committed." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  shrieked  and  fciinted,  varying  her  condition  when  she 
recovered,  by  floods  of  tears  and  violent  hysterics,  the  genuineoest  of 
which  may  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  not  easy  to  Ii£t  a  lady  who  weighs 
eighteen  stone  and  is  given  to  kicking,  but  Detective  Snare  was  strong, 
resolute,  and  far  from  tender-hearted.  With  the  aid  of  the  Beadle  and 
half  a  dozen  more  he  managed  to  convey  Mrs.  Drakeford  to  the  prison- 
van,  which  retributively  waited  "  round  the  comer." 

The  jury,  after  this  episode,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Acddental  death ;" 
and  as  there  could  be  no  claimant  to  a  convict's  property,  the  corooer 
wrote  to  the  French  consul-general  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  money 
claimed  by  Bastide's  pretended  sister. 


CHAPTER  Liir. 

TH£  FINALE. 

Madahe  de  la  Roquetaillade  had  been  so  long  alienated,  and 
with  such  just  cause,  from  her  brother,  that  his  deatli  caused  only  a  mo- 
mentary pang. 

Being  one  of  those  men  who  think  they  are  immediately  going  to  die 
if  it  is  suggested  to  them  to  make  their  wills,  but  of  that  class  also  who, 
while  in  health,  believe  that  the  pale  equal-footed  spectre  will  never 
enter  their  doors,  Sir  William  Cumberland  went  to  his  long  home  intes- 
tate, and  all  his  property,  with  his  baronetcy,  reverted  to  Lorn.     Could 
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people  foresee  how  the  accident  of  an  hour  may  aefc  the  coldest  cakmk- 
tkNM  at  defiance  they  would  not  ao  often  cherish  the  desire  to  dictate 
from  the  grare.  Sir  WiUiam  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  hb 
nephew,  and  had  all  along^  intended — should  the  time  really  arrive  when 
his  testamentary  arrangements  must  be  made — to  cat*hifl  sister  off  with 
a  sarcasm  and  a  shUling ;  but  the  hitter  word  was  left  unwritten,  and 
the  disposal  even  of  a  fsuiiung  passed  beyond  his  control. 

The  mutual  explanations  between  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade  and 
Colonel  Beauchamp  were  full  and  unresenred,  and  Esther's  inclinations 
being  sounded,  while  those  of  Lorn  were  openly  declared,  no  oppositioa 
was  offered  on  either  side  to  their  eventual  union,  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
ikne  years,  the  flame  which  each  acknowledged  still  burnt  with  undi- 
minished brightness.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  affiiirs  coo^ 
sequent  on  Lom's  inheritance  were  settled,  he  should  visit  France  with 
his  parents,  study,  and  travel,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  sphere  in  which, 
henceforward,  his  lot  would  be  cast.  Meantime,  intotxxitse  with  Esther 
was  permitted  him  without  reserve,  and  the  more  they  became  acquainted 
the  stronger  grew  the  assurance  that  time  would  only  more  firmly  rivet 
the  link  which  already  bound  them  to  one  another. 

The  coroner's  threat  against  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  not  enforced,  sufficient 
punishment  attending  her  misdeeds  to  render  it  unnecessary ;  neither  did 
Colonel  Beauchamp  institute  a  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  the  money 
which  she  had  so  unscrupulously  misapplied.  This  forbearance  was  chiefly 
caused  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  daughter,  who  remembered  only 
what  had  been  kind  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  conduct  towards  her,  and  forgave 
her  all  the  actual  and  meditated  wrong.  But  the  Directors  of  the  Sala- 
mander Fire  Office  had  no  tender  reminiscences  to  strive  with.  What- 
ever their  individual  feelings  where  a  handsome  woman  was  concerned,  as 
a  Board  they  were  inflexible ;  and  when  she  was  tried,  together  with  her 
hn^and,  and  found  guilty  of  participating  in  his  crime,  they  did  not  even 
recommend  her  to  mercy  on  account  of  her  beauty — a  plea  as  valid  as 
many  that  are,  now-a-days,  ofiered.  If  Mrs.  Drakefoitl  derived  any 
satislEiction  from  the  trial,  it  was  that  her  punishment  was  less  than  that 
of  her  marital  associate,  he  being  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  six 
years,  and  she  to  hard  labour  for  four. 

For  the  sake  of  his  character  as  a  lover,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Dr« 
Snowballe — ^to  use  his  own  words — was  very  much  "  cut  up"  when  he 
learnt  that  the  lady  of  his  affections  had  come  to  grief.  But  there  are 
some  whose  feelings  are  like  camomile :  the  more  you  trample  on  them^ 
the  stronger  they  grow.  He  had  a  resource,  too — in  common  with  his 
patients — in  the  "  Nerve- Arterial  Elixir,"  and  as  a  proof  of  his  faith  in 
his  medicine  he,  himself,  swallowed  a  thirty-three  shilling  bottle  ("  the 
largest  size,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  is  effected").  He  took  it, 
drop  by  drop,  on  sugar,  which  probably  reconciled  him  to  a  process  that 
lasted  a  whole  month — exactly  as  long  as  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
who,  without  being  reconciled  to  her  fate,  was  beginning  to  be  used  to  it 
when  he  maiTied  "  another" — that  is  to  say,  his  housekeejger. 

Of  Mr.  Squirl,  it  is  only  known  that  he  continued  to  gnih  on  as  a 
pawnbroker  to  the  end  of  his  days.  If  generosity  could  have  taught  him 
charity,  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade' s  gift  might  well  have  endowed  him 
with  that  first  of  all  virtues ;  but  by  neither  the  thriftless  poor,  the 
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pinched  artisan,  the  impoyerished  tradesman,  or  the  improvident  spend- 
thrift, was  its  existence  ever  discovered.  As  to  his  foreman,  Obadiah 
Cramp,  who  it  is  gratifying  to  think  had  a  severe  fit  of  indigestion,  hy 
walking  too  quickly  after  the  dinner  he  forgot  to  pay  for,  he  lived  on  and 
on,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Squirl ;  but 
that  hope  he  never  realised.  If  gin-and- water  could  bring  consolation 
to  his  blighted  bosom,  Mr.  Cramp  had  hb  reward. 

Another  person  remains  whose  fortunes  must  not  be  forgotten.  Acting 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raphael,  and  supplied  by  him  with  money  for 
her  journey,  Smudge  proceeded  to  PlymouUi  to  learn  from  Mr.  Oldstock 
what  was  announced  as  being  so  '*  gpreatly  to  her  advantage."  As  Mrs. 
Slyver  had  anticipated,  it  did  not  consist  in  occidental  condiments  and 
live-stock,  but  on  the  other  hand,  her  modest  supposition  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  far  exceeded — the  personalty  of  the  late  Captain  Mortimer 
exceeding  five  times  that  amount.  Once  more,  when  her  succession  was 
realised,  did  Smudge's  daydream  gild  her  imagination;  but  beyond 
**  what  might  have  been,"  it  never  extended,  a  letter  from  Lorn,  written 
pn  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England,  informing  her  of  everything 
that  had  happened  to  himself,  and  frankly  speaking  of  his  future  expecta- 
tions. The  letter  was  very  kind — more,  it  was  affectionate,  but  it  wanted 
that,  without  which  all  the  rest  was,  in  Smudge's  estimation,  compara- 
tively cold  and  poor. 

*<  I  suppose,"  sud  the  poor  girl,  wiping  her  eyes,  when  she  had  read 
the  letter — *'I  suppose  it  can't  be.  He's  a  gentleman  now,  and  I'm 
further  off  than  ever  from  being  of  his  equal,  which  I  knew  I  never  was. 
All  I  'ope  is  that  she  may  be  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  may  be 
'appy !     Any  how,  I'll  wear  this  to  the  day  of  my  death." 

"  This"  was  a  pretty  ornament  that  accompanied  the  letter : — a  little 
gold  cross,  with  here  and  there  a  small  turquoise. 

Smudge  wore  it,  indeed,  on  her  wedding-day,  which  took  place  two 
years  afterwards,  when  her  hand,  her  money,  and  her  heart — as  much,  at 
least,  of  the  latter  as  she  had  to  bestow — were  given  to  George  Diprose, 
s  good-looking,  honest  young  fellow,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Slyver,  to  whose 
business  he  eventually  succeeded. 

Owing  to  a  judicious  employment  of  Smudge's  capital,  and  their 
mutual  steady  industry,  they  are  fast  making  a  fortune. 

It  may,  hereafter,  be  divided  amongst  a  numerous  tribe,  but  at  present 
Mrs.  Diprose  has  only  one  child,  a  pretty  boy,  who  has  several  names, 
and  one  of  them  is  Lorn. 
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MOSS  Aia>  lbvt's. 

At  seven  o'clock  Tradescant  and  Chatteris  were  at  Moss  and 
Levy s  in  the  Barbican. 

lliough  the  office  was  old  and  frouzy,  a  good  deal  of  business 
of  a  certain  kind  was  transacted  within  it.  In  the  ante-room, 
boxes,  apparently  containing  deeds  and  papers,  were  piled  up  to 
the  very  ceiling  against  the  walls,  and  plans  of  estates  and  bills  of 
auctions  were  stuck  against  the  rails  of  the  desks  at  which  the 
clerks  were  seated.  In  this  dirty  and  imperfectly-lighted  ante- 
room the  two  young  men  were  detained  for  a  few  minutes,  much 
to  their  disgust,  "[nradescant  had  made  sure  of  finding  Crutchet 
there,  but  the  old  man  had  not  yet  arrived. 

At  length  an  inner  door  was  opened  by  Shadrach,  who  begged 
them  to  step  in,  adding,  as  they  complied,  ^^  All's  ready,  gen- 
tlemen. I've  got  the  money,  and  the  bond  is  prepared — but 
where's  Mr.  Crutchet?     We  can  do  nothing  without  him." 

"  Oh !  he'll  be  here  presently,"  rejomed  Tradescant,  with 
affected  indifference,  but  some  internal  misgiving. 

At  an  office-table  covered  with  papers,  and  lighted  by  a  couple 
of  flaring  tallow  candles,  sat  a  sharp-looking,  Jewish-featured  man, 
dressed  m  black,  who  rose  as  the  others  entered  the  room,  and  was 
introduced  by  Shadrach  as  Mr.  Moss. 

^^  Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,"  said  the  scrivener,  motioning  them 
to  a  chair.     "  Are  we  ready,  Mr.  Shadrach?" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  money-lender.  "  We  want  Mr.  Crutchet." 

^^  I  can't  thmk  what  has  detained  him,"  observed  Tradescant, 
with  increasing  uneasiness.    "  However,  he's  sure  to  come." 

**  Oh !  cjuite  sure,"  added  Chatteris. 

Five  mmutes  more  elapsed,  and  still  Crutchet  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Moss  took  out  his  watch — a  very  handsome  Tompion,  with 

♦  All  righU  reserved. 
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a  gold  chain  and  large  bunch  of  seals  attached  to  it — and  held  it 
to  one  of  the  candles. 

"  Quarter-past  seven,  gentlemen/'  he  remarked.  *^  I  fear  the 
business  must  be  postponed." 

"  I  hope  not/'  cried.  Tradescant. 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  entered  to  say  there  was  a  person  without 
who  brought  a  message  from  Mr.  Cmtchet. 

^^  Show  him  in ! "  cried  Shadrach,  and  the  next  moment  Candish 
made  his  appeanmce. 

"  You  here,  sir  1 "  exclaimed  Shadrach,  distrustfully. 

^^  Mr.  Grutchet  has  sent  me  to  make  his  excuses  and  express  his 
regrets,  sir,**  replied  Candish,  bowings 

"  Excuses  and  regrets !  ^  cried  Tradescant,  furiously.  "  I  didn't 
think  him  capable  of  playing  me  such  a  shabby  trick.  He  boasts 
that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  he  promised  faithfully 
to  be  here." 

'^  Perhaps  Mr.  Shadrach  will  take  his  word  instead  of  his  bond," 
rejoined  Candish,  smiling. 

"  No,  that  I  won't,"  cried  the  Jew.  "  But  what  prevents  him 
from  coming?    Does  he  desire  to  make  another  appomtment?'* 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  him,  which  will  expuun  all,"  replied 
Candish,  handing  a  note  to  Tradescant. 

"Why  not  give  it  me  at  first?""  crTed  the  latter,  tearing  it 
open.    "  You  Aall  hear  what  he  says." 

And  holding  it  towards  the  light,  he  read  as  foITows: 

"'*HON0UR1SD  Ain>  DEAK  SiK, — Contrary  to  my  Better  judg- 
ment, I  consented  this  morning  to  become  your  secmrityto  Samnd 
Shadrach  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  of  5000?.,  to  be  lent  you 
by  Slid  Shadrach,  and  to  give  him  my  bond.  Reflection  has  smoe 
convinced  me  that  thi^  is  a  most  iniquitous  transaction,  and  diat 
80  far  from  serving  jrou,  honoured  and  dear  sir,  by  enabln^  you  to 
procure  such  a  loan,  I  should  be  doing  you  a  great  and  permanent 
injury,  and^  at  the  same  time,  shoula  be  wronging  my  respected 
employer.*^" 

^Hang  him  for  an.  old  hypocrite!"  exclaimed  Tradescant 
«  Why  didn't  he  think  of  this  before?  " 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  Shadrach.    "  Lef  s  have  the-  end  on't ! " 

*^The  latter  part  doesn't  seem  over^sonrplimentary  to  you,  Mr. 
Shadrach.     However,  since  you  wish  it.  111  go  on : 

^^  ^  At  the  hazard  of  incurring  your  displeasure,  I  mu^,.  theie- 
fore,  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter*  I  will 
neither  enter  that  old  extortioner'st  den  nor  have  any  fiicther  com- 
munication with  him* 

^  ^  Your  faithful,  humble  servant 

"  *  Tobias  Cbutchet.'  " 

^^  ^  Old  extortioner '  I    He  calls  me  an  ^  old  extortioner,'  Mbei^" 
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ocied  ShadiacL     ^^  That's  libelloua.    131  faring  an  aetion  against 
him." 

^^  I  shouldn't  be  soxry^  after  Mb  shameful  conduct,  if  Jie  had  to 
pay  heavy  damages,"  cried  Tiadesoant.  ^  But  can't  you  dispenae 
with  him,£hadraoh?  If  I  give  you  my  bond,  won't  uutt  juffice?'' 

^Pm  afraid  not,  air,"  replied  the -Jew:.  ^^But  Til  jost-aigr  a 
word  to  Mr.  Moss." 

And  sitting  down  by  the  scrivener,  they  conierred  together  for 
a  few  minutes  in  an  under  tone. 

"  It's  all  up,"  whispered  Tradesoamt  to  his  brother-in-law.  **^  I 
can  tell  from  Moss's  looks  what  the  decision  will  be." 

*^  I'm  afraid  you'ie  right,"  replied  -Chatteris. 

Their  apprehensions  were  justiBed,  for  immediately  afterwards 
Moss  thus  addressed  them : 

^^In  the  absence  of  the  proposed  security,  gentlemen,  I<cannot 
adfrise  my  client  to  lend  the  money*  The  sum  is  large,  and  the 
risk  great  Unless  you  have  other  security  io  jofier,  there  arast 
be  an  end  of  the  transaction." 

^^  I've  been  put  to  a  vaat  deal  of  trouble,"  giumbled  Shadraek, 
"  and  apparently  to  no  purpose." 

^^I'm  the  person  (most  aggrieved,"  cried  Tradeecant.  ^I<can't 
conceive  what  has  caused  Grutchet  to  change  his  mind  so  suddenly." 

"But  I  can,"  replied  Shadrach.  "It's  your  doing,  aitr,"  he 
added  to  Candish. 

"I  won't  deny  it,  Mx.  Shadrach,"  returned  the  other,  coolly; 
*^  but,  so  far  from  being  angry,  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me." 

"  Obliged !  fear  what? — ^for  losing ^" 

"Cent,  per  cent,  on  five  thousand  pounds — that's  what  yon 
counted  on — but  you  would  never  have  got  it.  I  wiNild  hsuNt 
taken  good  care  of  that  Your  intended  contract,  :as  Mr.  Mose 
very  well  knows,  was  unlawful,  and  would  have  been  utterly 
void,  while  you  yourself  would  have  forfeited  thrice  the  amount 
faoifowed,  a  larger  sum  than  you  would  like  to  lose,  I  £uict« 
Your  scrivener  himself  would  not  have  come  ofif  scot-free.  In  addi* 
tion  to  ^  penalty,  he  would  have  got  half  a  j^ear's  imprisonment,  if 
he  had  been  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Therefore,  I  jspeflDt, 
you  ought  to  feel  much  obliged  by  my  interference." 

During  this  speech  Shadrach  and  Moss  exchanged  •uneasy  locks, 
and  the  scriArener  whispered  to  his  client, 

"  You  had  better  get  rid  of  the  matter.  This  person  ise^ently 
the  Lord  Mayor's  agent." 

"You  are  iright,  sir,"  replied  Shadrach.  "Gentlemen,''  he 
added  to  Tradescant  and  Chatteris,  "I  thought  I  was  dealing  with 
men  of  Jionour ^" 

"  Why,  so  you  are,"  cried  both  young  men  togethec  ^^  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tms  person." 

2f2 
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^^I  don't  doubt  it,**  replied  Shadrach;  ^'but  suffident  care  baa 
not  been  taken  to  keep  the  affair  private.  Instead  of  appointing  a 
public  place  like  Moorfields  for  tne  negotiation,  you  should  have 
oome  to  my  house.  You  would  then  have  been  safe  from  spies — 
yes,  spies,  he  repeated,  looking  hard  at  Candish.  ''  As  it  is^  the 
arrangement  was  overheard — and  you  see  the  result.  Tm  sorry  I 
can't  accommodate  you." 

^^  Tm  half  inclined  to  cut  this  meddUng  old  rascaTs  throat,"  cried 
Tradescant 

"Not  here,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Shadrach.  "Inflict  any 
punishment  you  choose  upon  him  in  the  street,  but  not  here." 

"  When  you  learn  my  reasons  for  what  I've  done,  you'll  be  more 
inclined  to  thank  me  than  harm  me,"  observed  Ouidish.  "Fll 
wait  for  you  outside.  Mr.  Shadrach,  your  servant."  And  with  a 
polite  bow  he  left  the  room. 

He  was  followed  in  a  few  moments  by  the  two  young  men,  who 
found  him  standing  in  the  passage  connected  with  the  office. 

*^  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  an  apologetic 
tone.  "  I  have  simply  acted  under  orders.  Ckn  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?" 

"A  cool  fellow  this,  upon  my  soul,"  cried  Tradescant.  "He 
spoils  our  game,  and  then  asks  if  he  can  serve  us.  Harkye,  sir, 
can  you  lend  us  a  few  thousand  pounds?" 

"Thousands  are  far  beyond  me,  sir,"  replied  Candish;  "  but  if 
a  trifle  like  twenty  guineas  would  be  of  any  use  I  can  accommodate 
you." 

^^  Well,  that  will  be  better  than  nothing,"  rejoined  Tradescant. 
"  It  will  pay  our  supper  at  Pontac's,  and  enable  us  to  try  our  luck 
at  basset.  Let  us  nave  the  twenty  guineas.  I'll  repay  you  to- 
morrow morning — perhaps  to-niffht,  ifyou  come  to  Picard's  ordi- 
nary, near  Queenhithe  Dock,  belore  midnight" 

"I  won't  fail  to  be  there,"  said  Candish;  "but  you  can  repay 
me,  or  not,  at  your  convenience.  You  will  find  twenty  guineas  in 
this  purse,"  he  added,  handing  it  to  him.  "  I  wish  you  good  luck, 
sir." 

"  Harkye,  nr,"  cried  Tradescant.  "  I  should  like  to  have  some 
explanation ** 

"  As  much  as  you  please  to-morrow,  sir,"  interrupted  Candish. 
"  But  not  this  evening.  You  will  see  me  at  Picard's,  where  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  further  use  to  you.  I  think  hazard  is  played 
there  as  well  as  basset?  " 

"Hazard,  passage,  inn-and-inn — what  you  please.  And  at  cards, 
besides  basset,  you  may  play  piquet,  ombre,  English  and  French 
ruff,  five  cards,  costly  colours,  bone-ace,  and  put? 

"Picard's  tables  are  the  best  in  the  City,  observed  Chatteris. 
^^  As  large  sums  are  staked  there  as  at  tne  Groom  Porter's,  or 
Speering's  ordinary  in  Bell-yard." 
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**  So  I've  heard,**  replied  Candish.  "  Is  there  likely  to  bo  deep 
play  to-night?  ** 

'^  There  might  have  been,"  rejoined  Tradescant^  significantly*  ^^  I 
wanted  to  settle  accounts  with  Gleek  and  Bragge,  but  that  canH 
be  done  now,  unless  some  great  stake  should  turn  up  at  basset" 

^  Can  you  inform  me,  sir,  whether  the  two  individuals  you  have 
just  mentioned — ^Messrs.  Gleek  and  Bragge — will  be  there?" 
inquired  Candish.  ^^  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  their  play.** 

^^Then  you  maj^  enjoy  that  pleasure  to-night,  for  they  are 
certain  to  be  at  I^card's.  They  expect  to  be  paid,  I  tell  you. 
However,  I  must  find  some  means  of  pacifying  them." 

^^Oh  yes,  we'll  manage  it,  never  fear,**  rejoined  Chatteris. 
^  Since  nothing  else  is  to  be  done,  let  us  go  at  once  to  Pontac's. 
I  have  asked  Sir  Theodosius  TumbuU  to  sup  there  with  us.** 

'*  With  all  my  heart,**  replied  Tradescant 

On  this,  they  ffot  into  their  respective  chairs,  bidding  the  men 
take  them  to  Abchurch-lane,  where  the  noted  coffee-house  in 
question  was  situated,  while  Candish  returned  to  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
house  in  Cheapside,  where  he  found  Herbert,  with  whom  he  con- 
cocted a  plan  to  be  put  into  execution  that  night. 


n. 

nCABD'S. 

Picabd's  ordinary — a  notorious  gaming-house,  where  all  the 
rooks  and  sharpers  to  be  met  with  in  the  City  flocked  to  prey 
upon  the  dissolute  sons  of  wealthy  merchants  and  traders — stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Queenhithe  Dock,  close  to  the  stairs.  It 
had  a  large  balcony  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  river, 
where  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening,  and 
watch  the  various  barks  float  by.  But  it  was  not  to  indul^  in 
such  harmless  recreation  as  this  that  the  majority  of  Picard's 
customers  went  thither.  Their  object  was  play;  and  they  found 
what  they  sought.  The  house  possessed  a  basset-table  with  a  well 
supplied  bank,  and  smaller  tables  for  piquet,  whist,  and  ombre. 
An  inner  room  was  reserved  for  games  without  the  tables,  and 
here  could  be  heard  the  rattling  of  dice,  the  shouts  of  the  casters, 
the  exulting  laughter  of  the  wmners,  or  the  yells  and  fearful  im- 
precations of  the  losers. 

It  wanted  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  when  Candish  and  Herbert 
entered  this  den  of  iniquity.  The  old  man  had  again  altered  his 
attire,  and  appeared  in  black,  with  a  bag-wig  and  ruffles.  More- 
over, he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  himself  with  a  sword, 
and  Herbert  was  similarly  armed. 

The  lower  room  was  full  of  guests,  carousing  and  smoking,  but 
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a  ^fatnoe  aroimd  it  wrtisfied'Candirfi  that  tiioee  he  Bcmdit  were  not 
there,  so  he  and  his  companion  went  up-stairs  to  me  piindpal 
play-Tocym,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  and  prvndEed  with 
card'taUes,  and  a  krge  oval  table,  set  in  the  oentie  of  the  aparl- 
ment,  tewered  with  green  okth,  and  designed  for  basset.  A 
itrong  light  was  cast  upon  ti»e  tapis  by  a  lamp  famished  with 
refl0<Sors,  'placed  at  either  end.  The  table  was  Inge  enough 
to  accoKmodate  twenty  players,  and  about  half  that  immber  were 
now  seated  around  it.  At  one  side  of  the  room  burnt  a-cfbeer- 
ficd  fire  preiected  by  a  wire-guard,  and  on  the  ether  tl>ere  were 
ihr^  Ffench  windows,  openmg  upon  the  balcony,  already  de- 
scribed as  oveilookins  the  river. 

"Seated  at  tiw  table  with  a  pile  of  ronleaux  x^f  gold  and  a 
glittering  heap<of  crown-pieoes  wfore  him,  coBflftituting  the  badc^ 
was  the  taiDenr.  or  dealer — a  young  man,  rather  (E^iowxly  -dressed, 
with  a  perfectly  impassive  countenance.  No  tarn  of  fortune, 
it  was  evident,  was  likely  to  move  him.  On  his  right  stood 
the  eooapiec^  likewise  a  yoon^  man,  but  apparent^  ^  a  very 
dififisveat  temperament  from  hn  phlegmatic  <M7npanion,  his  e^ 
being  bright  and  quick,  and  bis  features  extremely  mobile. 
For  the '  convenience  of  the  punters,  a  Htde  book  containing 
thirteen  cards  was  placed  on  the  table  opposite  each  chair. 
Besides  those  engaged  in  play,  there  were  several  other  persons, 
whose  features  and  manner  proclaimed  their  dissolute  character, 
collected  in  little  knots  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room.  They 
were  betting  together,  making  matches  for  Epsom  and  Newmarket, 
or  disputing  about  the  inemts  of  <liffe«eiit  cock-feeders  and  tcainers. 
Amon^  uiese  groups,  the  gayest-looking  and  most  nodoeafale 
eompnsed  Tradeecant  aiid  'Ohatteiis,  with  their  finhionable  friendi, 
Wilkes,  Tom  Potter,  Six  Francis  Dashwood,  and  Sir  William 
Stanhope.  With  them  dtko  was  Sir  Theedosias  Tombnll,  a 
Leicestershire  baronet,  who  had  been  a  great  fbx-favnto'  till  he 
grew  tCM  fat  and  heavy  for  the  isaddle.  tie  -was  now  in  pretty 
coed  cue,  lumag  drunk  three  bottles  of  like  delicious  Haat  Brion, 
m  which  Pontac's  was  renewaed.  These  personara  weie  talking 
and  bettiBg  mnch  in  the  sane  atyle  as  the  rest  of  uke  ooospany. 

^ril  lay  sis  to  four — sixty  guineas  te  ierty,  if  y-ou  like,''  ami 
Zradescant,  ^^that  Drew  Barantine's  gieat  ginger-hacUe  bents  any 
cock  Tom  Trattles  <oan  prodmce." 

•^^  Done  I  gvineas,"  cried  Tom  Potter.  ^Tom  Trattlet  is  «fe 
best  cock-master  going.     When  shall  the  main  be  fon^t?  " 

<< This  day  wieek,'' replied  TradeseaaA.  ^  Stay]  thai ^nnn't  do. 
For  aagjht  I  know  that  may  be  my  wedding-day." 

^So  yon  ireaUy  are  jgoing  to  marry  the  hoeiar%  daiigh  tnr, 
liCffimer?*'  said  Tom  Potter. 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Tradeseant.  

^I  don't  beiteve  the  mattb  wiU  take  plaoe,**  crMl  Wilkea. 
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^The  girl  irill  jilt  yoa,  as  she  jilted  your  fire^eaitiiig  ooomn.  Oome, 
ril  bet  you  a  bundfed  iht  maniage  doesnH  come  oS.** 

^  Done !"  •cried  Tradeseant,  ^  and  I 'half  hope  I  may  he  oWged 
to  pay  the  -wager," 

^^  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I "  laughed  his  companions. 

'^  m  bet  you  another  hundred,  Lorimer,  that  she  fnarriee  your 
cousin,"  said  Tom  Potter. 

"Take  him,"  whispered  Wilhea,  "for  I  mean  t©  cu*  the 
impertineBt  puppy's  throat." 

"  Don't  call  him  my  cousin^  I  beg>  Mr.  Potter,"  cried  Tradea- 
eant,  offended* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  n»  Regulus  at  Ifewmarket  west  'sprii^, 
Lorimer  r  "  inquired  Dash  wood, 

"  Assuredly,  and  I  mean  to  win  the  Suflfolk  stakeeJ" 

■"I'll  take  the  field  against  yon  for  iifty,"  eaid  Daahwood. 

"  Done ! "  cried  Tradescant 

"Don't  beok  thatl"  cried  Wilkes.  "If  ywi  many  Alice 
Walworth  you  oiust  sell  Begulus.  I  heard  old  W  alworth  deolaie 
lie  'didn't  line  'gaming  and  racing— lia  I  ha ! " 

"That  shan't  hinder  me  from  making  the  bet,  Dashwood," 
le^oined  Tradescant.    "  Marry  or  not,  I  don't  sell  Reguhn  " 

'^^  I  amiaud  ycur  resolution,  Lorimer/'  said  Stanhope. 

"  Well,  I  only  wish  I  had  your  chance,  Lorimer,"  remarked 
Wilkes.  *^  Alice  Walworth  is  a  devilish  fine  gid.  For  her  sake, 
I  could  be  content  io  dwell  in  St.  Mary^-axe,  and  even  Uum  hosier, 
if  my  ftilftier'iiHlaw  made  a  point  of  it". 

''^No  jokes  at  old  WalworUi's  expenfle,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Wilkes,"  said  Tradescant.  "  He's  as  rich  as  a  nabob,  tmd  means  to 
^▼e  his  daughter  a  plum."  , 

*"A  plum!"  -exolaimed  Wdlkes.  ^Egad,  hosiery  mvst  be  a 
better  bosinen  ihsLH  I  thought  But  I  Jiare  no  &ith  in  ithese 
apiendid  offios.  PM  take  todds  you  don't  get  ten  dioBaand  widi 
her." 

"  Two  to  one  I  do,"  icried  Tradeaooot. 

"  Done  1 "  TejniBed  Walkes.    *"  If  the  maoriage  fiarilfl,  you  p&y^" 

"Pshaw I  Pm  sure  to  win.  But  between  ourseWes,  I  would 
XBth^  haye  len  thomand  without  the  wife,  than  a  plum  with  her.'' 

-"Brwvo r^BMekimed  Tom  Potter.  " That's  whati  call.a  frank 
osDofeasian.  I  hope  it  won^  irndi  the  young iady's  ears, mt  yon  aoce 
likely  to  get  neither  one  nor  ithe  'Other." 

""I'llilay  odds  the  Lord  Mayor  doesn't  coumt  to  tiie  malchy" 
aaid  Stanhope. 

"  What  makes  you  thidk  dmt  ?  "  cried  Tradeaoaut,  ^vprittd. 

^^HfmermdiyL    Will  you  het?" 

" J)Jo;  but  1!11  take  odds  I  marry  her  witihont  lus  lordshif^ 


"Then  you  won'Jt  got  Aa^  mxgfm^ptam,''  xsried  WiOees.    " If  flm 
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Lord  Mayor  runs  rusty — as  you  seem  to  fear  he  will— <dd  Wal- 
worth will  run  rusty  too,  and  decUne  the  honour  of  the  alliance. 
Of  course,  the  ^1  has  nothing  of  her  own,  so  it  would  be  usdeii 
to  run  away  with  her.  Make  sure  of  your  honoured  mre,  Lorimef , 
or  the  thing's  up." 

^^But  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  make  sure  of  him?^  rejoined 
Tradescant 

^^If  yoii'Te  any  mis^yi^iSy  don't  let  old  Walworth  see  him  tiU 
the  marriage  contract  is  signed.  Sir  Felix  Bland  will  manage 
tfiatforyou.^ 

'^  Seyenty  to  fifty  old  Walworth  finds  you  out^  Lorimer,  and 
turns  the  tables  upon  you,"  said  Stanhope. 

^^  Done ! — ffuineas,"  cried  Tradescant.  ^^  Til  book  all  these  bets, 
and  then  we'U  sit  down  to  basset" 

The  forgoing  conyersation  had  been  conducted  in  so  load  a 
key,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  reached  the  ears  both  of  Candish 
and  Herbert,  whose  presence,  howeyer,  was  unnoticed  by  the 
q>eakers.  As  Tradescant  took  his  place  at  the  table,  Gmdish 
stepped  quickly  forward,  and  stationea  himself  behind  the  young 


As  soon  as  they  were  all  seated,  the  punters  took  up  their 
thirteen  cards,  and  selecting  one  or  more,  according  to  fancy,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  placing  a  couch,  or  stake,  on  eadi. 

Taking  a  pack  of  cards,  the  tailleur  then  turned  it  up  so  as  to 
display  uie  bottom  card,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  game,  is 
termed  the  fatu^  and  whiph  proying  to  be  the  eight  of  diamonds, 
all  the  cards  of  the  same  suit  laid  on  the  table  paid  to  the  bank  a 
moiety  of  the  stakes  set  upon  them  by  the  punters. 

The  tailleur  next  be£^an  to  deal,  calling  out,  ^^  Ace  of  hearts  wins 
— 4ye  of  clubs  loses— knaye  of  diamonds  wins — seyen  loses,"  and 
so  forth — eyery  other  card  alternately  winning  and  losing  until  he 
came  to  the  last,  on  which,  by  the  rule  of  the  game,  although  it  had 
been  just  turned  up,  and  was  consequently  known  by  the  punters, 
some  of  whom  had  staked  upon  it,  be  paid  nothing. 

The  game  went  on  with  yaryin^  consequences,  but,  as  may  be 
imagincHi,  the  greater  part  of  the  stakes  speedily  found  dieir  way  to 
the  bank.  Tradescant  had  laid  three  cards  on  the  tapis,  putting 
ten  poimds  on  each,  but  the  money — all  he  possessed — was  swept 
away  before  the  second  pack  was  dealt  out  But  the  young  man 
could  not  bear  to  stop.  Yet  how  go  on?  He  had  not  eyen  a 
crown  in  his  pocket.  He  glanced  at  Chatteris,  but  the  latter 
shook  his  head.  In  this  dilemma,  Candish  came  to  his  aid,  and 
taking  a  fifty-pound  note  from  a  pocket-book,  offered  it  to  him. 
Tradescant  took  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  promising  to 
return  the  amount  at  once  if  he  was  lucky.  He  was  about  to 
get  the  note  changed  at  the  bank,  when  Candish  stopped  him,  and 
said,  in  a  whisper,  ^^  Put  down  the  whole  sum  on  that  ace  of 
hearts,  and  try  tor  the  grand  chance.^ 
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^  I  may  try,"  replied  Tradeflcant^  laughing,  <^  but  I  shan't  get  it. 
I  never  saw  the  sixty-eeven  won  yet.** 

^^  Make  the  attempt  now,'*  rejoined  Candish. 

Tradescant  complied,  laid  the  note  on  the  aoe,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  gladdened  by  the  tailleur^s  cry  of  ^^  Ace  wins — tray 
loses." 

**  Well  begun ! "  whispered  Candish* 

^^Paroli!"  cried  Tradescant,  bending  down  a  comer  of  his 
card. 

The  tailleur  dealt  on,  and  the  welcome  words,  ^^  Ace  wins,"  were 
repeated. 

Candish  made  no  remark,  but  gave  the  young  man  an  encourage 
ing  look. 

^^Sept  et  le  va!"  cried  Tradescant,  bending  down  a  second 
comer  of  his  card. 

"  What  are  you  about?"  cried  Ghalteris.  **  You've  thrown  away 
your  second  chaiioe — 850/." 

*^  Never  mind  him,"  urged  Candish.  **  You're  in  a  run  of 
luck." 

^^  On  my  soul  I  think  so,"  replied  the  young  man,  laughing. 
**  But  I  owe  it  to  you." 

Meanwhile,  the  tailleur  dealt  on,  and  once  more,  to  Tradescant*8 
infinite  delight,  called  out,  ^^  Ace  wins." 

'^Quinze  et  le  val"  exclaimed  Tradpscant,  turning  down  the 
third  comer  of  his  card. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty ! — ^you  won't  tempt  fortune  further?" 
cried  Chatteris. 

Tradescant  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark.  A  look  from 
Candish  urged  him  on. 

Again  the  tailleur  dealt,  and  again  were  heard  the  cheering 
woros,  "  Ace  wins." 

<'  Trente  et  le  va ! "  exclaimed  Tradescant,  bending  the  fourth 
comer  ol  his  card. 

^  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifVy  I — ^you  had  better  take  it,"  cried 
Chatteris. 

The  tailleur  looked  at  him,  something  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest appearing  on  his  immovable  countenance. 

Tradescant  seemed  imdecided.  Certain  of  a  large  sum,  he 
did  not  like  to  lose  it.  But  Candish  whispered,  ^^  Courage  I 
Push  your  fortune  to  its  height" 

By  this  time  all  the  interest  of  the  game  was  centred  in  Trades- 
cant. His  unitttermpted  run  of  luck  had  surprised  all  the  other 
players,  and  they  wondered  whether  the  ficUe  goddess  would 
desert  him  at  the  last. 

"Will  you  have  your  money,  Mr.  Lorimer?"  inquired  the 
tailleur. 

"No,"  returned  Tradescant  "I'll  try  the  last  chance.  Soixante 
etleval" 
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.  Tbe  tailLeur  mftde  n%  orenuurk,  but  oarefufty  ahufflis^  the  cards, 
began  to  deal  them  again,  but  JBUch  more  delibentely  tkan  befoie. 

^^Ten  to  five — a  thousand  to  five  hundisd — ^your  card  don't 
tmn  up/'  cried  Tom  Potter. 

^  Take  him,"  whi^eved  GMi&h. 

<^  Done  I "  cried  Tradescant.  ^^  1*11  make  the  same  bet  with  any 
one  else." 

^^  I  take  yott — I  (take  yon,"  imed  WiUcee  and  Daskwood  together. 

Scarcely  were  the  Words  uttered,  when  the  point  was  decidod. 
The  luclnr  card  was  again  turaad  up,  and  Tradescant  dedared  a 
winner  of  sixty-seven  times  the  amount  of  his  original  stake-^cr 
38^/.  iBesides  thia,  the  bet^  he  had  won  amounted  to  3^000^ 
more.     He  could  scarcely  credit  his  good  fortune. 

^^  I  owe  all  this  to  you/'  he  said  to  Dandish;  ^^  but  you  must 
share  my  winnings." 

<<  You  are  very  generous,  fliz,"  replied  the  old  math;  *^  but  it  must 
not  be.  I  can  only  take  back  the  sum  I Ve  lent  yon.  But  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  me.    Secure  your  money  from  the  bank." 

The  caution  did  not  appear  altogether  needless,  for  the  tail- 
Inir  tand  croupier,  looking  perfectly  confounded  by  the  unex- 
pected stroke  of  fortune,  made  no  attempt  at  jettlement 

^^Themoney,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  said  Tradescant. 

^^  You  shall  have  three  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  JLorimer,"  replied 
tbe  tailleur,  ^  and  then  tl^  bank  will  be  broken.  We  must  owe 
you  the  remainder." 

<<  Very  ^ood,"  replied  Tradescant.  ^^  We  are  now  quits,"  he 
added  to  Wilkes  and  Dash  wood.  "  As  to  you,  Sir  William,"  he 
said  to  Stanhope,  ^instead  of  having  to  pay  you  four  hundred 
pounds,  you  will  owe  me  six." 

^^  Exactly,  my  dear  fellow/'  leplied  Sir  William  Stanhope, 
^*  and  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  good  luck.  Por- 
tune  for  once  has  be&ieaded  you,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  tempt 
her  smiles  again." 

^^  You're  afraid  of  me,  I  see,  JSir  William,"  cisbed  Tradescant, 
intoxicated  by  his  success. 

<<  Count  your  money,  if  you  please,  sir/'  cried  the  croupier, 
pushing  a  roll  of  baftk-ootea,  a  pile  of  rouleaux,  and  a  heap  of 
orown  pieces  towards  lum« 

.    ^^Sthall  I  betp  you  to  ^eouot  it,  Tradesoa&t?"  said  Chatteni^ 
conung  up. 

^  Ay,  oo,  Tom,"  replied  the  young  man.  '^  And  help  yourself 
at  the  same  time  to  a  thouscoid.  I  little  thought  Ishould  be  aUe 
to  accommodate  you." 

Chatteris  did  not  manifest  any  scruples,  but  counting  tkie  bank* 
notes^  and  finding  they  made  exactly  ihe  .sum  in  question,  he  put 
the  roll  into  his  pocket. 

^^  What  ihe  deuce  ahall  I  do  with  a11  theee  ^arown  pieces?" 
observed  Tradescant,  laughing. 
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*^  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  with  them,  my  dear — ^you  shall 
give  them  to  me,"  said  Shadrach,  stepping  forward  from  a  comer 
where  he  had  remained  perdue.  ^^Biess  my  heart  I  what  luck 
you've  had !  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  done  before,  upon  my  soul." 

*^  What !  is  that  you,  dd  cent,  pec  cent  ?  ^  ssdd  TradeaBanK  ^^  I 
didn't  know  vou  were  in  the  rwim," 

^  Oh  yeS).  Mr.  Losimer,  I've  been  here  all  the  time.  I'^e  been 
sitting  in  yonder  comer.  I  watched  the  game,  my  dear,  and  you 
played  beautifully — beautifully  indeed.  What  luck!  bless  my 
neart,  what  luck — ^ha !  ha  t  ha !  When  I  saw  you  win,  I  saidt  to 
myselfy  ^Now's  toub  time,  Shadrach*  You've  only  to»  put  Mr, 
Loiimer  in  mind  of  his  note^  and  he'll  pay  it.' " 

^  What  note?  you  usurious  old  lascal !  I  never  gave  you  any,? 
cried  Tradescant. 

"Tme,"  replied.  Shadrach,  *^  but  you  gave  a  promissory  note 
for  two  thousand  to  Messrs.  Gleek  and  %ragge,  and  they  toans- 
ferred  it  to  me..  ELeie  it  is..  All  r^ulai^^  you  see^  and  the  note's 
due.  I  wouldn't  press  fos  paym^it,.  but  as  you!re  la  cadi,  it 
can't  be  inconv«nient." 

^  Well»  I  suppose  I  must  pay/'  rejoined  Tradescaat.  ^Taks 
your  money ,f  ha  added,,  snatdung  the  note^  and  tearing  it  in 
pieces. 

^^  Fve  a  little  matteo  to  settler  with,  you,  oaptainE,''  aaidt  the  Jew^ 
addressing  Chatteris.. 

^^  With  me?"  ezdaimed  the  captain,  turning  pale.  '^I  hope 
my  note  for  a  thousand  pounds  to  Major  Pepper  hasn't  found  ita 
way  to  your  hands?" 

^^  Indeed  but  it  has,  captain,"  replied  Shadraok.  ^  I  won't  hsvt 
vour  feelings  by  mentioning  what  I  gave  for  it^.  but  I  dball  be 
happy  to  exchange  it  for  tl^  bank-notes,  you're  yasL  put  intoi  yous 
pocket." 

<^  Zounds  I  wonft  you  allow  me  a  ftw  hours?  enjoynwntof  theniy 
Shadrach?    Presuit  the  note  to^morrow^  and  Pll  honour  it." 

^^No  time  like  the  present,  captain.  To-monro^  mightn't  he 
convenient — so,  if  you  please,  we  11  settle  ai  mioe*? 

<<  Why,  you're  a  footpad,.  Shadrachr-^only  you  use  a  Wl  instead 
of  a  pistol.   Here's  the  money,  and  be  hanged  to  you."  ^ 

And  he  handed  him  the  notes  in  exohanee  for  the  bill* 

As  soon  as  he  had  counted  the  money  the  Jew  departed^  with 
an  exulting  grin  upon  his  sallow  featujoes.  And  the  bank  bang 
broken,  and  play  consequently  at  aa  eaad^,  meet  of  the  eompany 
quitted  the  room  at  the  same  time. 
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^^CoMB,"  cried  Wilkee,  "weVe  had  enough  here.  I  move  an 
adjournment  to  the  Dilettanti  Club.'* 

**  Tm  with  you,**  replied  Tom  Potter.  "  Won't  you  come^  too, 
Lorimer?** 

"  ril  join  you  there  in  an  hour,"  rejoined  Tradescant  **  I  mean 
to  try  my  luck  at  hazard.    I  feel  sure  of  winning." 

**  You  vxnCt  win  if  you  play  with  Gleek  and  Bragge,"  said  Tom 
Potter;  "and  I  see  they've  just  come  in.  Pve  already  cautioned 
you  afi;ain8t  those  two  rooks,  and  I  warn  you  against  them  once 
more." 

"  Oh  I  I've  no  reason  to  doubt  them !"  exclaimed  Tradescant 

As  they  were  talking,  the  two  individuals  alluded  to  by  Potter 
approached.  Both  were  showily  dressed  in  laced  coats  and  flowered 
oik  waistcoats,  and  wore  Ramilies  ])eriwi^  deep  laced  rufiBes, 
and  swords  with  silver  hilts.  But  in  spite  of  tneir  gay  attire 
there  was  something  equivocal  in  their  looks  and  fnanner  tnat  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass  for  gentlemen.  Gleek  was  the  younger  of 
the  two,  and  had  a  slight  figure  and  pale  features,  lit  up  by 
quick,  restless  black  eyes,  and  hands  dehcately  white  as  those  of 
a  woman.  Bragse  was  larger  and  coarser-looking,  with  blubber 
lips,  an  ace  of  clubs  nose,  and  a  copper  colour.  Th^  were  re- 
ceived with  great  haughtiness  by  all  the  party  except  Tradescant ; 
and  when  Oleek  addr^sed  Sir  W  illiam  Stanhope,  the  latter  turned 
contemptuously  upon  his  heeL 

"Don't  presume  to  address  me,  sir,"  said  Tom  Potter  to 
Br^ge.    "I  have  no  acquaintance  with  you." 

The  bully  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  but  the  resolute 
expression  of  the  other's  countenance  checked  him. 

"If  you  won't  come  with  us,  Lorimer,"  pursued  Potter,  "don't 
neglect  my  caution."  And  he  glanced  so  significantly  at  Bragg% 
that  the  latter  exclaimed, 

"Had  that  remark  any  reference  to  me,  sir?" 

"Apply  it  if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Potter. 

Ana  with  a  contemptuous  look  he  quitted  the  room  with  his 
friends.  Captain  Chatteris  and  the  fat  Leicestershire  baronet,  how- 
ever, remained  with  Tradescant. 

"  He  shall  pay  for  this  insolence,"  cried  Bragge.  "PU  cane  him 
publicly  in  the  Mall  to-morrow." 

"  Son,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  cried  Gleek,  "  I  hear  you've  had  rare  luck 
at  basset — ^broken  the  bank,  eh?    Tou'U  empty  our  pockets  next." 

"Pll  try,  gentlemen— Pll  try,"  replied  Tradescant.  "You've 
both  won  a  good  deal  from  me.  It's  only  fair  I  should  have  my 
revenge." 
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'*  And  we  won't  refuse  it  you,"  said  Bragge.  '*  Shall  we  begin 
with  passage?'' 

^^  No,  let  us  go  at  once  to  hazard,"  rejoined  Tradescani 

^^Fm  ready,"  cried  Bragge,  taking  a  box  from  his  pocket,  and 
rattling  the  dice  within  it 

^^  No  music  like  this,  Mr.  Lorimer/'  cried  Gleek,  rattling  a  box 
in  his  turn. 

"  Here,  sirrah,"  cried  Tradescant  to  a  drawer,  **  give  me  a  box 
and  dice,  and  another  for  Sir  Theodosius." 

^^Not  for  me,"  said  the  Leicestershire  baronet  ^^Fll  look  on 
and  bet." 

As  soon  as  he  was  provided  with  the  necessary  implements  for 
plaj,  Tradescant  proceeded  to  the  table  which  the  rooks  had  se- 
lected for  the  game.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Theodosius  and 
Chatteris. 

Elated  bj  his  previous  success,  Tradescant  made  sure  of  winning, 
and  was  all  eagerness  to  commence;  and  on  the  onset  it  seemed  as 
if  his  expectations  were  about  to  be  realised,  for  he  made  several 
lucky  throws  in  succession,  and  won  twenty  pounds  from  each  of 
his  adversaries. 

^^  Deuce  take  it !  I  can't  think  what  ails  the  dice  to-ni^ht," 
cried  Gleek.  ^^Tve  scarcely  had  a  chance  yet,  and  haven't  nick^ 
the  main  once." 

"  I  never  threw  worse,"  added  Bragge.  *'  All  the  luck  is  with 
Lorimer." 

"  Don't  be  daunted,  gentlemen,*'  cried  Tradescant  "  PU  play 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  for  as  much  as  you  please.  I  should  like 
to  win  a  few  hundreds  from  you." 

^^Tou  shall  win  thousands  if  you  can,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  cried 
Bragge,  putting  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  table.   ^^  I'm  no  flincher." 

^MNorl,"  added  Gleek,  imitating  his  colleague's  example. 

^^I'U  bet  ten  guineas  on  your  next  cast,  Lorimer,'  said  Sir 
Theodosius. 

**I'll  take  you,  sir,"  replied  Bragge. 

<^  So  will  ]^"  added  Gleek,  shaking  his  box.  ^^  Seven's  the  main  I 
— ha!  ames-ace!" 

"Seven's  the  main  I"  cried  Bragge,  throwing.  **  Confusion! 
twelve!" 

"  Now  for  it,"  cried  Tradescant,  throwing  in  his  turn.  "  Egad ! 
Fve  nicked  it— eleven."  And  he  swept  all  the  money  from  the 
board. 

"  We  each  owe  you  ten  guineas,"  said  the  two  rooks  to  Sir 
Theodosius. 

"Let  it  stand,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  Leicestershire  baronet 
"  I  shall  go  on  backing  Mr.  Lorimer." 

For  a  few  minutes  longer  imintemipted  good  luck  attended 
Tradescant    As  the  stakes  were  doubled  after  each  succ^ful  cast. 
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there  waa  now  a^  confflderable  mm  oa  the  tabk.  All  this  iimt  the 
proceeding  of  the  rooks  had  been  carefully  watched^  by  Caadi^ 
who,  statioaed  behind  Tiadescanty  perceived  that  they  had  dex- 
terously eoBtrived  to  change  their  dice. 

**  Seven's  the  main,"  cried  Tradescant,  "  quatr^trey." 

^^  Cinque  deuce ! "  cried  Bragge,  throwing^ 

"  Six  ace ! "  cried  Gleek.  following  him. 

^^  The  chances  are  equal  Anotl^  cast  must  decide  it/'  cried 
Tradescant. 

^^  Hokl  L*^  exclaimed  Candidi,  ^^  the  chances  are  not  equal.  These 
dice  are  loaded,"  he  added,  covering  those  used  by  Gleek  with  hi* 
hand* 

^^  And  80  are  these,,"  cried  Herbal;,  anatchiag  Bcagge's  dioe 
from  the  table. 

"  How  dare  you  make  sucb  a  charge  against  a  gentleman,  air?'* 
cried  Gleek,  vamly  attempting  to  puda  away  Canmsh's  hand. 

<<  I  say  the  dice  are  loaded,"  cried  Gandish,.  giving  them  to 
Tradescant.,    ^^  Split  them,  and  you  will  see." 

<^Fire  and  fiury  I  No  such,  indignity  dball  be  offered  to  ck," 
roared  Gleek.     ^*  I'll  have  your  heart's  blood." 

^^  Both  dicer  are  filled  with  quicksilver,!'  cried  Herbert,,  who 
had  shattered  them*  upon  the  hearth. 

^^  And  so  are  these,"  cried  Tradescant,  flinging  them,  at  Gleekfft 
head.  ^^  You  are  a  cheat  and  a.  villain,  and  your  accomplice  i&  no 
better." 

**You  now  see  how  you've  been  imposed  upouj^^  sav^  said 
Candidly  ^^ and  what  rogueayou've  had  to  deal  wi^." 

**  I  do !  I  do ! "  rejoined  Iradescant 

^  This  is  a  well-contrived  trick,  but  it  won't  pass,"  cried  Gleek. 
^  We're  not  ta  be  plundered  m  this  manner  with  impunity. 
Give  up  the  money  yoa've  robbed  us  of,  or  yea  don't  leave  tlus 
room  auve."     And  he  drew  his  sword. 

"  What  ho  I  there — without ! "  shouted  Bragge,  knocking  the 
floor  with  a  chair. 

And  in  reply  to  the  agnal  some  half  a  dozen  ruffians  of  ^dUanous 
mein  made  tneir  appearance  at  the  doorway. 

Sir  Theodosius  was  now  seriously  alarmed^ 

"  I  must  have  been  mad  to  come  here,"  he  cried.  "  We  shall 
all.  be  murdered.     Hdp !  help !  watch  watch  I " 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  old  fool ! "  cried  Bra^e.  *^  No 
harm  shall  be  done  you  if  you  behave  properly." 

But  the  fat  baronet  rushed  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  ffet 
it  open.  Darting  after  him,  Bragge  pulled  him  forcibly  backwards, 
alarming  him  cbeadfully.  His  cries  brought  Hexb^t  to  his  as- 
sistance, who  attacked  Bragge  in  his  turn..  A  general  scuflie  then 
ensued.  Swords  were  drawn  on.  all  sides,  and  passea  exchanged 
— luckily,  without  much  eflect.    In  the  ccmfusion  chairs  and  card- 
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tables  were  upset,  and  the  candles  and  lamps  rolled  on  the  grotrnd, 
burTine  all  in  darkness. 

If  tne  Leicestershire  baronet  had  been  alarmed  before  it  was 
nothing  to  his  present  firight,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  fears 
were  not  unwarranted,  Howerer,  he  contrived  to  get  to  the 
window — which,  as  we  have  said,  opened  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  river — and  at  last,  to  his  great  delight,  succeeded  in 
unfastening  it  This  accomplished,  he  rushed  out  upon  the  bid« 
cony,  and  clamoured  lustily  for  help. 

IV. 

f  IBB. 

Meanwhile,  the  conflict  raged  in  the  room,  with  what  result 
could  not  be  known,  all  being  buried  in  darkness,  and  no  one  could 
tell  whether  he  was  engaged  with  friend  or  foe.  All  at  once, 
above  the  din  of  strife,  a  watchman's  rattle  was  heard,  and  a  simi- 
lar noise  was  repeated,  proving  that  the  Leicestershire  baronet^ s  out- 
cries had  given  the  alarm. .  At  the  same  time,  fresh  apprehension 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  bursting  out  of  flames  at  the  oack  of  the 
room.  Apparently,  one  of  the  lamps  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor 
before  becoming  extinguished,  had  set  fire  to  some  curtains,  and 
these  now  blazed  up.  At  this  new  danger,  the  combat  instantly 
ceased;  the  curtains  were  torn  down,  and  prompt  measures  taken 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire.  In  vain:  other  combustible 
materials  had  caught,  and  the  house  being  built  of  timber,  now 
old  and  dry,  it  burnt  with  such  rapidity  as  to  threaten  its  speedy 
destruction. 

The  moment  the  fire  broke  out,  the  two  rooks,  who  seemed  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  dashed 
down  the  staircase,  and  got  out  of  the  house.  They  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  rest  of  their  associates,  and  in  another  moment 
only  Tradescant  and  Chatteris,  with  Herbert  and  Candish,  were  left 
in  uie  room. 

"  We  must  away  too,**  cried  Hubert.  **  It  won*t  be  safe  to 
remain  here  longer.    The  fire  is  gaining  rapidly." 

"  Where*s  Sir  Theodosius?"  inquired  Tradescant. 

^Here,"  replied  the  baronet,  putting  his  head,  from  which 
the  wig  was  gone,  through  the  window.  "Is  the  fight  over? — 
are  the  villains  gone?    Bless  my  life,  what  a  fire !  '* 

"  Yes,  yes,  you'll  be  burnt  to  death  if  you  stay  here,"  cried 
Candish.  "Don't  lose  a  moment,  if  you  value  your  life.  Come 
along!" 

The  whole  party  were  then  about  to  hurry  down  stairs,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  a  posse  of  watchmen  and  constables — mus- 
tering some  ten  or  a  dozen  men — ^bearing  lanterns,  and  armed  with 
staves  and  truncheons. 

"  Here  are  some  of  the  villains  left,**  cried  the  foremost  watch- 
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man;  *^  the  others  have  ^ven  us  the  slip,  but  WU  make  sure  of 
these.  You  are  our  prisoners,  masters.  Kasistance  will  be  usektt, 
so  I  advise  you  not  to  attempt  it.  Gome  along  with  us  quietly  to  the 
watch-house  in  Bread-streets  You'll  have  to  give  an  account  of 
yourselves  to  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mannon  House  to-morrow 
mominfl;.'* 

^  'Sdeath  I  that  mustn't  be,"  exclaimed  Tradesoaat.  ^  Here  are 
five  guineas  for  you,  my  ^ood  fellows.    Let  us  pass." 

^^  Well,  come  down  stairs,  and  we'll  talk  about  it^"  rejoined  the 
watchman. 

"Don't  go  with  them,"  whispered  Chatteris;  "they'll  play  us 
some  cursed  trick.  The  window's  open ;  it  will  be  easy  to  drop 
from  the  balcony  to  the  ground." 

No  sooner  was  the  hint  given  than  it  was  acted  on.  A  rush  was 
made  bv  the  party  towards  the  window.  Of  course  the  watchmen 
followed,  but  they  were  held  in  check  by  Herbert  and  Tradescanl^ 
who  opposed  them  with  their  drawn  swords.  As  the  fire  waa  now 
burning  fiercely,  and  the  watchmen  suffered  from  the  heat,  they 
determmed  to  Dring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  dealt  some 
heavy  blows  against  the  young  men,  which  the  latter  with  diffi- 
culty warded  off. 

"Make |good  your  retreat^"  said  Herbert  to  his  couon.  "  It 
won't  do  for  you  to  be  captured." 

"  Yes,  go,''  added  Canaidi;  "  I'll  take  your  place," 

Thus  urged,  the  young  man  sprang  through  the  window.  On 
gaining  the  balconv,  he  foimd  that  Chatteris  had  already  dis- 
appeared, but  Sir  Theodosius  was  still  there,  clinging  desperately 
to  the  rails  of  the  balcony,  but  not  daring  to  let  himself  drop. 
Tradescant  instantly  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  with  the  help  of 
Chatteris,  who  was  standing  below,  managed  to  eSkct  the  stout 
baronet's  safe  descent.  This  accomplished,  he  himself  descended. 
At  the  same  juncture,  a  wherry  approached  the  i^ore,  and  the 
liberal  fare  offered  by  Tradescant  soon  induced  the  two  watermen 
who  rowed  it  to  take  all  three  on  board. 

^^  Stand  out  a  few  vards  from  shore,"  said  Tradescant;  "we  must 
wait  for  our  friends.' 

"  Werry  good,  your  honour,"  replied  one  of  the  watermen,  a 
crafty  old  feUow;  "if  you'll  only  pay  us  well,  we'll  do  whatsom- 
ever  you  axes." 

Accordingly,  they  pulled  out  some  twenty  or  thirtjr  yards,  and 
then  remained  stationary  opposite  the  burning  house.  But 
though  an  auxious  look-out  was  kept,  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
Herbert  or  Candish.  Indeed,  a  loud  shout  proceeding  from  the 
house  seemed  to  proclaim  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  watchmen^  while  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  flames  bursting 
through  the  wmdows,  made  it  evident  that  the  room  was  tmtenant- 
able,  or  that  any  rash  individuals  lingering  within  it  were  doomed 
to  destruction.     Still,  though  aware  they  could  render  no  further 
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aid,  the  party  in  the  boat  tarried  to  gaie  at  the  biasing  building, 
which  now  formed  a  yery  striking  spectacle. 

But  let  us  now  see  what  had  befaUen  Herbert  and  Candish. 
Endowed  with  remarkable  activity,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  left 
to  himself,  Herbert  could  easily  have  escaped  from  the  watch.  But 
he  would  not  leave  Candish,  and  it  was  while  gallantly  struggling 
to  rescue  the  old  man,  whose  sword  had  been  beaten  from  his 
grasp,  and  who  was  being  dragged  off  by  his  captors,  that  he  him- 
self was  overpowered. 

Both  their  prisoiiers  being  thus  secured,  the  watchmen  ffave  the 
shout  heard  oy  those  on  the  water,  and  then  hurded  down 
•tairs  as  expeditiously  as  they  could.  It  was  time.  Had  they 
remained  another  minute,  not.  one  of  them  would  have  Quitted 
the  place  aHve.  The  whole  of  the  roof  had  caught  fire,  and  some 
of  the  blazing  rafters  fell  in,  filling  the  room  with  flame  and  nnoke^ 
By  this  time  a  great  number  of  su^cious-looking  persons  were 
collected  in  the  narrow  street  or  aUey  at  the  back  of  the  ordinary, 
and  it  required  considerable  exertions  on  die  part  of  the  con- 
stables and  the  watch  to  prevent  them  firom  nlunaerine  the  house 
under  pretence  of  rendann^  assistance..  Au  that  coiud  be  saved 
was  removed  firom  the  premises  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  alley 
was  partially  blocked  up  with  goods  and  furniture. 

By  this  time  an  aigine  had  been  brought  finom  Queenhithe, 
but  owing  to  the  confined  situation  of  the  premises  great  difiSculty 
was  experienced  in  causing  it  to  play  upon  the  burning  structure^ 
Another  engine,  set  upon  a  barge,  was  also  brought  on  the  river 
aide  of  the  house,  and  diis  was  &r  more  efficient,  but  the  con- 
flagration had  now  made  far  too  great  progress  to  be  checked, 
and  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  save  the 
adjoining  habitations  by  throwing  a  constant  jet  of  water  upon 
ihem. 

The  spectacle  as  witnessed  by  those  within  the  boat,  who  still 
remained  looking  on,  was  now  ex)ceedingly  sn^and.  The  night 
being  profoundly  dark,  and  perfectly  calm,  full  e£fect  was  given 
to  the  fire.  The  habitation,  as  we  have  already  said^  bemg  com- 
posed of  old  and  dry  timber,  was  rapidly  consumed.  l%e  fire 
Dumt  with  great  fierceness,  the  flames  springing  to  a  vast  height, 
illuminating  not  only  the  densely-packea  intervoiing  buildings  in 
Thames-street,  Faul's-chain,  and  Doctors'-commons,  but  the  mas- 
aive  structure  of  St  Paul's  itself,  which  was  now  dis^yed  as 
clearly  as  in  broad  daylight;  and  casting  a  stream  of  radiance 
across  the  darklinff  current.  The  jagged  buildings  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  looking  olack  and  indistinct,  had  a  very  picturesque  effect. 
Many  other  wherries  besides  that  oooopied  by  Tradesoant  and  his 
£ciends  Were  there,  and  others  were  momentarily  anivinff,  or  has- 
tening to  the  spot  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
Southwark  side  of  die  river,  fiusing  we  oonflagraticm,  was  crowded 
with  qiectators,  while  London  Bridge,  and,  indeed^  every  other 
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place  commanding  a  view,  had  some  occupant.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  street  at  the  rear,  and  the  confusion  prevailing 
in  it,  the  watchmen  did  not  immediately  convey  their  prisoners  to 
the  watch-house,  but  took  them  to  an  adjoining  tavern^  known  as 
the  Horse-shoe  and  Magpie, 

V. 

▲V  HOU&'S  Bumuics. 

Hebe  they  were  introduced  to  a  small  room  adjoining  the  bar, 
and  a  watchman  left  in  charge  of  them. 

^^  Now  make  yourselves  comfortable,  gem'men,''  said  this  worthy, 
setting  his  lantern  on  the  table.  ^^  Call  for  anything  you  likes. 
Tm  agreeable.  In  case  you  don't  know  it,  I  may  tell  vou  the  Hoes- 
shoe's  a  famous  house  tor  punch,  andyoull  Kave  plenty  of  time 
to  drink  a  bowl,  for  you'll  be  here  an  hour  or  better,  I  dare  say. 
There's  no  liquor  allowed  in  the  watch-house." 

<^  I  want  nothing  to  drink/'  cried  Herbert,  seating  himself  on  one 
of  the  rush-bottomed  chairs  with  which  the  room  was  furnished. 

**  Nor  I,"  said  Candish.  ^  But  order  something  for  yourself,  my 
good  fellow,"  he  added,  tossing  the  Charley  a  crown  piece. 

^^  Ah !  I  see,  your  honour  understands  business,"  the  watchman 
.replied,  taking  the  money.  And  opening  the  door,  he  called  for 
a  quartern  of  gin,  with  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  were 
brought  him  by  a  drawer.  Thus  provided,  he  sat  down,  and 
after  sipping  the  mi,  which  he  {>ronounced  a  perfect  cordial,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tight  his  pipe.  While  doing  this,  he  made  another 
effort  to  induce  his  prisoners  to  follow  his  example,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Neither,  though  the  watchman  himself  was  disposed  to  be 
talkative,  did  they  appear  inclined  for  conversation.  So,  finding 
he  got  no  reply  to  his  remarks,  the  guardian  of  the  nisht  voted  ho 
companions  dull  fellows,  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence.  Both 
Her  oert  and  Candish  had  dropped  off  into  a  aoze,  when  they  were 
suddenly  roused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  which  had  been  locked 
inside  by  the  watchman. 

"Open  quick!"  cried  a  voice  outside.  **It*s  me,  Ned  Finch. 
Here's  the  devil  to  pay." 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  cried  the  watchman,  getting  up  and  un- 
locking the  door. 

"  You  would  soon  have  found  out  what's  the  matter,  and  to  your 
cost,  Corny  Cloyde,  if  I  hadn't  come  to  warn  you,"  replied  his 
brother  watchman.  "The  Lord  Mayor  is  coming  to  see  the 
prisoners." 

"The  Lord  Mayor!  impossible,  Ned,"  rejoined  Corny. 

"  You'll  find  it  quite  true,"  said  Finch.  "  His  lordship  came 
down  to  see  that  due  precautions  were  taken  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
prevent  it  from  spreaoing,  and  while  questioning  the  men  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence,  heard  about  the  prisoners,  and  being 
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informed  they  had  been  taken  to  the  Hoss^hoe,  said  he'd  go  see 
*em.  So. I  ran  on  to  tell  you.  There ! "  he  added,  triumphantly, 
'*  you  didn't  believe  me.     His  lordship's  at  the  door  now.** 

**  I'm  ready  for  him/'  rejoined  Corny,  thrusting  his  pipe  into 
his  pocket,  and  hastily  hiding  the  measure  of  gin  and  the  glass  under 
the  table. 

This  hurried  dialo^e,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  lost  upon  the 
prisoners,  and  was  satisfactory,  inasmucn  as  it  held  out  a  prospect  of 
speedy  release.  A  loud  clamour  and  shuffling  of  feet  now  announced 
that  several  persons  had  entered  the  outer  room.  Presently  the  noise 
ceased,  and  a  voice,  easily  recognised  by  both  his  auditors  as  that 
of  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer,  was  heard  inquiring  about  the  prisoners. 
Then  steps  approached  the  door,  and  in  another  moment  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  seen  standing  at  it,  attended  by  the  host  and 
hostess,  both  bearing  lights.  Behind  him  were  a  couple  of  beadles, 
with  a  posse  of  constables  and  watchmen. 

^^Here  are  the  prisoners,  an  please  your  honourable  lordship," 
said  Corny,  advancing  towards  him,  and  inclining  his  person. 
**  Both  desperate  characters — ^notorious  sharpers." 

^*  Sharpers,  eh ! "  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  I'm  glad 
you've  caught  them.  A  stop  must  be  put  to  these  practices.  If 
I^icard's  ordinary  had  not  been  burnt  down  I  would  nave  inflicted 
upon  him  the  full  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  keeping  a 
gaming-table.  But  these  rogues  shall  be  fined,  and  give  ample 
securities  for  their  fliture  good  conduct.  I  won't  let  them  loose  to 
prey  upon  society  i^ain." 

"  Your  lordship  is  quite  right,"  said  the  landlord.  "  You  can't 
be  too  severe  upon  these  cheating  gamesters.  Picard's  ordinary 
has  been  a  great  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  it's  a  blessing 
it's  burnt  down." 

^^  Stand  aside  and  let  me  look  at  them,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  Corny.  "What  do  I  see?"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 
^^  You  have  made  some  stupid  mistake,  fellow.  I  thought  you  had 
caught  those  two  sharpers,  Gleek  and  Bragge.  These  persons  are 
not  gamesters." 

<<Oh  yes,  begging  your  honourable  lordship's  pardon,  they 
are,"  replied  Corny,  "  arrant  gamesters.  We  took  *em  in  the  fact. 
Let  'em  be  searched,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  dice  and  cards  will  be 
found  in  their  pockets." 

"  Search  us,"  cried  Herbert,  "  and  if  it  should  prove  as  this  fellow, 
states,  let  the  severest  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  us." 

"  How  came  you  at  this  gaming-house,  for  I  presume  you  can- 
not deny  having  been  there  r"  asked  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^  We  were  both  there,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  playing," 
lepUed  Herbert 

"  His  lordship  wouldn't  believe  that  if  you  were  on  your  oath," 
cried  Corny.  ^^  One  of  their  associates  won  several  thousand 
pounds,  ana  broke  the  bank  " 
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^^  Ib  this  c<»Teet?''  donaaded  the  Lord  Mmjot. 

^^  The  man  is  right  in  stating  tbit  the  bank  was  bsokea/'  leplied 
Herbert. 

^^Bywhcan?" 

^Yoor  lordship  must  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer  the 
question," 

^^  I  can  easily  find  it  out  for  your  lordship,"  cried  Corny.  ^  Ned 
Finch  heard  the  rascal's  name.  It  was  something  like  jour  lordr 
ship's  own.  Ah  I  there's  Ned  hims^.  Tell  his  lordship  who  it 
was  that  broke  the  bank." 

"I  didn't  catch  the  name,"  replied  Ned,  evaavely,  ^^but  I 
should  know  the  gentleman  again  if  I  dapped  eyes  upon  him.  He 
is  a  very  fine  young  man." 

^  We  should  have  captured  him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  these  two," 
said  Corny.  ^^  They  kq>t  us  at  bay  with  their  swords  while  the 
others  got  ofil" 

^^No  one,  I  hope,  was  hurt?"  inquired  the  Lord  Mayor, 
anxiously. 

^^  A  few  scratches,  that  was  all,  my  lord.  Our  opponents  got  as 
good  as  they  gave.  There  was  one  fat  old  fellow  with  them  who 
lost  his  wig,  and  got  a  knock  or  two.  But  no  one  was  much 
hurt." 

«  That's  well,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^^  I  can  prove,  my  lord,  if  needful,"  said  Candish,  ^^  that  I  was 
present  with  a  laudable  design,  and  that  this  young  gentleman 
merely  went  with  me  to  enable  me  to  carry  it  out.  He  neither 
played  nor  intended  to  play.  Our  object  was  to  expose  the  tricks 
of  the  two  sharpers  your  lordship  has  referred  to,  and  in  this  v^e 
completely  sucoeedea.  We  were  fortunately  able  to  open  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  for  some  time  been  their  dupe." 

^^Your  statement  carries  conviction  with  it,  and  I  therefore 
think  it  needless  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor.  ^^  You  are  botn  discharged,  and  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
at  all  detained." 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  my  lord,"  said 
Candish.  ^^  We  are  too  well  satisfied  with  wh^t  we  have  aooom- 
plished  to  heed  an  hour's  detention.  But  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  your  lordship  was  brought  hither  by  the  fire,  or  we 
must  have  passed  the  night  in  the  watch-house." 

^^  And  have  been  brought  before  me  in  the  justice  court  of  the 
Mansion  House  to-mOTrow,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^  You  have 
had  an  escape  certainly,  and  I'm  exceedingly  glad  of  it.  Hark 
ye,  my  good  fellows,"  he  added  to  the  oonstables,  ^^  those  two 
sharpers,  Gleek  and  Brag^,  mustn't  be  allowed  to  escape.  Fervet 
them  out.  I  rely  on  theu:  capture,  d'ye  hear?  Now  follow  me, 
gentlemen,  and  I'll  see  you  salely  trough  the  crowd  outside." 

With  this  he  quitted  the  house,  while  Herbert  and  Candisfay 
acting  upon  his  suggestion,  kept  close  behind  him,  and,  being  sur* 
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rotmdad  br  the  oooftablo^pMKd  without  hindrance  or  molestation 
through  the  noby  mob,  and  ultimately  foui^  ^ir  way  to  ^ 
house  in  Cheapaide  iuat  as  Sir  Giesham  had  entered  it. 

It  was  late  enough  then,  being  past  two  o'clock^  but  Bow  Ghuroh 
dock  strack  four  before  Tradesoant  was  lighted  to  his  chamber  by 
Tiplady. 

VI, 

CHAT  AT  BBEAKPAST. 

Next  morning  the  Lord  Mayor,  having  previously  sent  Tomline 
to  apprise  Millicent  and  Prue  that  he  would  breakiast  with  them 
in  tkeit  own  room,  made  his  appearance  about  nine  o'clock^  and 
found  all  ready  for  him. 

Both  girls  were  dressed  with  a  simplicity  that  was  especially 
agreeable  to  Sir  Gresham,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  how 
mudi  better  they  looked  in  their  plain,  neat  attire,  with  their 
lozuriant  tresses  free  from  powder  and  pomatum,  their  complexiona 
fresh  and  dear,  and  such  as  Nature  had  given  them,  tnan  his 
ddest  daughters  in  their  rich  silks  and  satins,  and  with  their  arti* 
fidall^-heii^htened  charms.  Their  smiling  countenances  and  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure  evinced  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  him. 

After  an  affectionate  greeting  had  passed  between  them,  Milli- 
cent  said,  in  tones  that  bespoke  her  delight^  ^^  Well,  this  is  really 
very  kind  of  you,  papa,  to  bestow  a  little  of  your  valuable  time 
upon  us.  You  cannot  conceive  how  pleased  we  both  were  to 
receive  your  message  by  Tomline." 

^^  Tes,  indeed,  uncle,"  added  Prue.  ^^  You  have  made  us  happy 
£oT  the  day.  We  did  not  see  you  yesterday,  and  I  almost  feared 
we  might  suffer  a  similar  deprivation  to-day. 

^^  Neither  would  you  have  seen  me,  my  dear,  unless  I  had  come 
now,"  rejoined  Sir  Gxesharo,  smiling^  ^^  for  my  time  is  so  much 
engrossed  by  my  official  duties  and  by  engagements  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  myself.  A  Lord  Mayor 
has  so  many  demands  upon  him  that  he  has  little  to  bestow  on  his 
own  fiimily.  After  eleven  o'clock  I  belong  to  the  public  You 
must  not  be  surprijaed,  therefore,  if  I  ahoiud  now  and  then  come 
and  breakfast  with  you." 

^^  Surprised,  papa  1 "  exclaimed  Milly.  *^  We  shall  be  enchanted. 
You  cannot  come  too  often — that  is,  if  mamma  can  spare  you." 

^^  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  smiling,  <^I 
was  lathver  anxious  to  escape  a  t^-ii*t£te  with  her  ladyship." 

^^Ohl  now  you  are  spoiling  all,  uncle,"  cried  Prue.  ^^You 
won't  allow  us  to  flatter  ourselves  that  you  oome  to  see  us.  How- 
ever, we'll  do  our  best  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  hope  we  may 
induce  you  to  rq>eat  the  visit." 

On  this  they  all  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  the 
honours  were  done  in  a  very  charming  manner  by  Milly.  Tea  was 
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already  made^  and  chocolate — Sir  Gbesham's  customaxy  beveiaf»e 
—was.  brought  in,  hot  and  foaming,  by  a  page.  There  were  pat^, 
cold  chickens,  ham  and  tongue,  and  plenty  of  other  good  things 
upon  a  dde-table. 

<^  You  know  I  like  a  substantial  breakfast,  Milly,''  said  die  Lord 
Mayor,  helping  himself  to  some  Yorkshire  pie,  ^^  and  have  provided 
accordingly." 

"  It  is  your  own  breakfast,  papa,"  replied  Milly.  **  On  receiving 
your  message,  I  ordered  it  to  be  brought  up  here.  You  must  not 
suppose  that  rrue  and  I  feast  in  this  manner.  Very  little  contents 
us,  1  assure  you  " 

"  There  you're  wrong,  my  dear.  Always  lay  in  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  day.  This  is  an  excellent  pie.  Can't  I  prevail  upon 
you  to  taste  it,  Prue?" 

^^  No  thank  you,  uncle.    I  never  touch  meat  in  a  morning." 

"Then  you're  not  the  girl  I  took  you  for,"  cried  Sir  Gresham. 
"  You  must  improve  your  habits,  and  follow  my  example.  You 
prefer  cakes,  sweetmeats,  honey,  marmalade,  and  all  such  trash,  I 
suppose,  to  good,  solid,  wholesome  food.  Milly  is  just  as  absurd. 
She  eats  notning — absolutely  nothing." 

"  Oh !  don't  say  so,  papa.  I'm  sure  I've  an  excellent  appetite. 
Mamma  often  says  I  eat  too  much." 

<<  Does  she?"  cried  Sir  Gresham.  "Then  she  doesn't  api>ly  the 
same  rule  to  herself,  that^s  all  I  can  say.  If  she  had  tasted  this  pie, 
for  instance,  she  would  most  assuredly  have  come  again — and  quite 
right  too.  Speaking  of  your  aunt,  Prue — ^have  you  seen  much  of 
her, since  your  stay  herer" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,  uncle,"  she  replied.  "  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs. 
Chatteris  were  here  yesterday,  and  I  fiincy  they  have  no  great 
affection  for  me." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Sir  Gresham ;  "  but  never  mind." 

"  Yes,  I  told  Prue  not  to  mind,"  said  Milly.  « It's  my  sisteraf 
way.  They  are  often  very  cold  and  haughty  to  me,  but  I'm  used 
to  it,  and  don't  heed  it." 

*^  Well,  Milly  and  I  must  try  to  make  amends  for  the  ^ori^ 
treatment  you  experience  from  the  others,"  said  Sir  Gresham.  "  We 
shall  remove  to  the  Mansion  House  in  a  day  or  so,  and  then  you 
can  either  stay  here  with  Herbert,  or  go  with  us,  as  you  like  b^** 

"  Oh,  Prue  will  go  with  us,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Muly.  "  I  can't 
spare  her." 

"  If  my  aunt  wouldn't  think  me  in  the  way,  I  should  like  of 
all  things  to  stay  at  the  Mansion  House,"  said  rrue.  "  It^s  quite  a 
palace,  I'm  told — much  finer  than  Guildhall" 

"Quite  a  different  thing,  child.  The  one  is  an  anciait  edifice; 
the  other  modern.  The  Mansion  House  has  only  just  been 
built — that  is  to  say,  it  was  finished  eight  years  ago.  But  it  is 
very  magnificent,  no  doubt,  and  you'll  be  lodged  uke  a  prinoess 
while  you  stay  there." 
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^^Then  you  are  resolved  to  take  me,  uncle— bat  if  my  aunt- 
should  ny  no?'' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  is  omnipotent  in  the  City,  my  dear.  What 
he  wills  is  law." 

<<Very  well,  uncle,  you  shan't  find  me  rebellious  or  contu- 
macious.   What  you  tell  me  to  do  I  shall  do." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  my  dear.  You  must  see' 
her  ladyship's  milUner,  Mrs.  Grogram,  to-day,  and  direct  her  to 
make  you  a  Set  of  dresses  suitable  to  the  Mansion  House  enter- 
tainments— similar  to  those  she  is  making  for  Milly." 

**  Oh,  you  are  much  too  good,  uncle.'* 

^^Then  you  must  have  shoes,  gloves,  hats,  &ns,  ornaments, 
trinkets — all  that  a  fine  lady  can  require — all  that  my  niece  should 
wear.    Milly  will  tell  you  what  you  want." 

^^  I  scarcely  know  myself,  papa.  But  I  dare  say  we  shall  easily 
find  out." 

"  All  I  desire  is  that  you  should  be  fully  equipped,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,"  said  Sir  Grresham.  ^^  So  see  to  it,  girl,  see  to  it. 
If  there  should  be  any  mistake,  Milly  must  bear  the  blame." 

"  I,  papa — why  so  r  " 

"  Because  I  expect  you  to  see  my  directions  implicitly  fulfilled. 
I  don't  require  you  to  look  after  Herbert " 

**  Oh  no,  papa,  I  should  hope  not," 

^  But  you  must  see  him  handsomely  dressed.  I  don't  want  him, 
thou^,  to  become  a  fop,  like  Tradescant.^ 

*^  Hadn't  you  better  send  your  own  tailor  to  him,  papa?" 

^^  I  mean  to  do  so.  But  you  must  give  him  the  advantage  of 
your  taste." 

^^ My  opinion  is  worth  nothing,"  said  Prue;  ^^but  it  seems  to. 
me  that  my  cousin,  Tradescant,  dresses  with  much  elegance." 

**  Pshaw ! — a  puppy — a  coxcomb,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
adorning  his  person,  and  spending  his  time  in  frivolous  amusements. 
I  am  wofully  disappointed  in  my  son,  niece.  I  looked  for  some- 
thing better,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him." 

^^  xou  must  make  some  allowances  for  Tradescant,  uncle.  He 
has  been  exposed  to  a  great  many  temptations,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  he  should  have  yielded  to  some  of  them." 

"  A  great  deal  a  girl  like  you,  Prue,  brought  up  in  the  country, 
can  know  about  it,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^^Tradescants 
conduct  is  not  to  be  defended.  What  new  whim  do  you  think  he 
has  got  in  his  foolish  head?  Nay,  you'll  never  guess,  so  I  may  as 
well  tell  you.     He  wants  to  get  married." 

**  Married ! "  exclaimed  both  girls  together. 

*^And  you'll  be  still  more  surprised  when  you  learn  who  is 
tiie  object  of  his  choice." 

^  I  hope  she  is  some  one  whom  you  can  approve,  uncle,"  re- 
joined Prue,  turning  pale. 

<^  Hum  I  not  altogether.    The  girl  is  pretty,  but  coquettish  and 
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fifivdoas,  and  not  the  sort  of  penon  I  dumld  hare  deored  finr  my 
eon's  wife.  However,  you  have  seen  her,  and  can  judge.  Sm 
was  at  Guildhall  the  other  ni^ht,  and  danced  with  Herbeart.'' 

"Herbert  onljr  danced  with  Alice  Walworth — ^ho  told  na  so 
himself."  said  Mdly.    "  She  can't  be  the  person." 

"  Why,  she  disappeared  from  the  ball,  as  we  were  told,  in  a  Yesrj 
mysterious  manner/'  cried  Prueu    "  It  can't  possibly  be  AUoe." 

"You  are  both  wrong,  for  Alice  it  is,"  replied  Sir  Gie- 
sham.  ^^As  to  the  disappearance,  it  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
mere  trick  played  upon  Herbert  by  Tradescant,  to  which  the  gid 
must  have  been  a  party,  but  she  never  left  the  HalL  However,  it 
was  a  very  silly  proceeding,  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  eidier  of 
them*  In  my  opinion,  Herbert  has  been  very  badly  used,  for 
certainly  the  girl  seemed  much  pleased  with  him." 

^^  As  was  natural,  after  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  her," 
cried  Milly.  "  I  cannot  understand  how  she  can  have  changed  so 
suddenly.' 

"  She  is  a  coquette,  and  has  no  real  regard  for  either,"  replied 
the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Herbert  pleased  her  well  enouj^h  till  Trader- 
cant  presented  himself,  when,  dazzled  by  the  ulse  glitter  of 
the  latter,  she  at  once  gave  him  the  preference.  This  is  your 
hopeful  cousin's  present  plan  of  reform,  Prue.     What  think  you 

of  It?" 

"  I  trust  it  may  conduce  to  his  happiness,"  she  rejotoed;  ^^  but  I 
don't  think  she  is  good  sfDOugh  for  him." 

"  There  I  diSer  with  you,  niece.  I  think  her  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  worthless  fellow." 

"  Oh  I  uncle,  Fm  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus  disparagingly  of 
your  son.    It  is  not  like  you  to  be  uncharitable  and  unforgiving." 

^^I  hope  I  am  neither,  niece;  and  if  I  percdive  any  signs  of 
amendment  in  Tradescant^  I  shall  be  the  first  to  hail  them,  but  I 
discern  none  as  yet." 

^^  Then  you  don't  think  this  marriage  will  accomplish  much?" 

^^  I  have  no  great  hopes  of  it,  I  confess." 

^*Tben  why  allow  it  to  take  place,  uncle?" 

^^  I  may  have  little  to  do  with  it.  Tradescant  is  very  wilful,  and 
may  set  my  authority  at  defiance." 

^^  I  cannot  believe  this  of  him,"  said  Prue. 

^^  Well,  time  will  show,"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 

At  this  moment  Tomline  entered  the  room,  and  said,  ^^  Sir  Felix 
Bland  and  Mr.  Walworth  are  below,  and  desire  to  see  your  lord- 
ship." 

^^  Say  Fll  wait  upon  them  immediately,"  replied  Sir  Ghresham. 
'f  I  suppose  you  can  guess  Mr.  Walworth's  errand?"  he  added,  as 
soon  as  the  man  was  gone.  ^^He  has  come  to  talk  over  the 
marriage." 

^^  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview," 
sqid  Milly. 
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^'  Yoa'U  liear  somethiag  HtmX  will  surprise  you  in  tbe  oonrae  of 
the  moxning.  Good-by  to  you  both!"  said  h^r  fiither,  quittmg 
therocMiu 

^Oh,  Millyl"  exclaimed  Prue^  ae  aoon  aa  they  were  abne 
together — '^  oh,  Milly  I "  ahe  sobbed,  giving  way  to  the  eaftotioa 
with  which  she  had  been  strug^ling^  and  bursting  into  tears,  ^'  I 
qudlI  bear  the  thoughts  of  thu  marriage.  I  hope  it  won't  take 
place.  And  yet  what  business  have  I  to  wi^  so?  Tradescant  haa 
probably  never  given  a  thought  to  me,  Mid  never  might  have  done. 
Alice  is  very  pretty — and  may  Imng  him  a  large  dowry — and  they 
may  be  very  happy  together — ^but  I  d«oH)-n't — tlHtn-ink — they 
will," 

^'  I  hope  they  mayn't  have  the  chance,"  replied  Milly;  ^^  but  we 
must  wait  papa's  decisiofi — though,  after  all,  Tradescant  mayn't 
choose  to  be  guided  by  it.  Cheer  up,  dear  Froe.  Our  dr^iona 
may  yet  be  realised." 

^^Mine  have  been  very  foolish,"  replied  Frue;  ^'but  they  are 
over  now." 

VII. 

HOW  THE  MATKIMONIAL  WWJECT  CAME  TO  LS  END. 

Thb  Lord  Mayor  found  both  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  an- 
nounced to  him,  in  the  drawin^-roon,  and  after  shaking  hands  with 
them  very  heartily,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them,  and  offer- 
ing them  chair%  begged  to  know  the  object  of  t&ir  visit^  looking 
at  Mr.  Walworth  as  he  made  the  inquiry. 

The  old  hosier,  who  was  dressed  m  his  best,  and  wore  a  well- 
powdered  bob-major  and  a  fine  muslin  cravat,  was  visibly  em<^ 
barrassed,  and  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  open  the 
business,  and  getting  very  red  in  the  iace^  applied  to  the  little 
alderman. 

<<  Do  me  the  fitvour  to  explain  the  matter  to  his  lordship.  Sir 
Felix,"  he  said.     ^^I  can't  get  on  at  alL" 

^^  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth," 
replied  Sir  Felix.  Then  rising,  and  bowing  to  the  Iiord  Mayor, 
he  thus  addressed  him :  ^^It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  communicate 
to  your  lordship— though,  possibly,  you  may  be  already  aware 
of  the  fact — that  your  son,  Mr.  Tradescant  Lorimer,  captivated, 
as  well  he  might  be,  by  the  charms  of  my  firiend  Mr.  Walworth's 
lovely  daughter — an  only  child,  allow  me  to  observe — and 
considering  her  in  all  respects,  personally,  mentally,  and  pecu- 
niarily, cfdculated  to  mdke  him  nappy — ^persuading  hims^  alsc^ 
and  not  improperly,  as  the  event  showed,  that  he  had  sucoeedea 
in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  beauteous  Alice,  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand.  Comiug  irom  a  person  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  figure  and 
breeding— of  so  much  promise  and  of  such  brilliant  prospects — ^the 
(mly  eon  of  a  disdngui^bed  and  wealthy  £aher — in  a  word,  comiB|(. 
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from  your  son,  Sir  Grresham,  the  o£br  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Walworth.  And  so  that  gentleman  felt  it.  In  a 
manner  which  did  credit  to  his  judgment  and  feelings,  he  at  once 
evinced  his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  connexion  by  volunteering 
to  give  his  daughter  a  magnificent  dowry — ^a  dowry  which  a  noble- 
man would  not  despise.  I  have  only  to  add  that  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Walworth,  entertaining  the  profoundest  respect  for  your  lord- 
ship, and  finding  you  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  point, 
would  allow  no  engagement  to  be  entered  into  till  your  sanction 
Aould  be  obtained;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  your 
lordship's  feelings  on  the  subject  that  he  has  sought  the  present 
interview.  Permit  me  to  add,  on  my  own  part,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  couple  better  suited  to  each  other  than  these  two  amiable 
young  persons,  alike  graced  hy  nature,  alike  rich  in  all  the  ingre- 
dients essentialto  conjugal  fehcity,  and  alike  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  parents  opulent  and  liberal.  No  difficulties,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  exist  in  the  wav  of  a  union  so  desirable  on  both  sides, 
and  it  will  always  be  satisfactory  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  have  been 
instrumental — ^in  however  slight  a  degree — in  bringing  it  about.*' 

"  Pm  a  man  of  few  words.  Sir  Gresham,"  said  Mr.  Walworth, 
as  the  little  alderman  sat  down,  evidently  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  florid  oration,  ^^  and  cannot  express  myself  in  such  eloquent  terms 
as  those  employed  by  mv  good  fhend.  Sir  Felix.  But  1  will  try  to 
speak  to  the  point.  I  have  had  no  hand  in  this  matrimonial 
scheme,  my  lord,  neither  has  my  wife.  The  thing  has  come  about 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The  young  folks  settled  it 
between  'em — apparently  without  much  ado— and  then  came 
to  me.  Well,  it  woidd  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  match  was 
agreeable  to  me,  so  I  at  once  consented—- on  the  understanding, 
however,  that  there  shoidd  be  no  positive  engagement  till  your 
lordship  had  been  consulted;  and  that^s  what  I  came  about  this 
morning." 

**  You  have  acted  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  Mr.  Wal- 
worth," rejoined  Sir  Gresham,  ^^and  I  am  greatly  beholden  to 
you." 

"  And  now  a  word  as  to  my  daughter's  fortune,  my  lord.  Sir 
Felix  has  been  pl^Ased  to  assert  that  I  mean  to  give  her  a  magni- 
ficent dowry.    That's  saying  too  much." 

**  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  think  so,"  interposed  the 
little  alderman,  ^^  neither,  I  am  convinced,  will  the  Lord  Mayor 
tiunk  so,  when  acquainted  with  the  amount." 

^^  If  Alice  marries  with  my  consent  and  approval,  as  she  will  if 
die  marries  your  son,  my  lord,"  said  Walworth,  "  I  mean  to  give 
her  a  plum." 

« There l—was  I  wrong,  my  lord!"  cried  Sir  FeUx.  "Isn't 
diat  magnificent?  Your  son  has  got  a  prize  such  as  (alls  to  the  lot 
of  few — a  lovely  girl  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Egad  I 
it's  very  wdl  some  of  those  gay  young  fortune-hunters  didn't  Imow 
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this  t'other  night,  Mr.  Walworth,  or  Alice  might  haye  been  run 
away  with  in  right  earnest'' 

^^  If  she  had  run  away,  the  raacal  who  induced  her  to  take  such 
an  imprudent  step  would  have  profited  little  by  it.  Sir  Felix.  He 
should  never  have  had  a  shilung  from  me.  I  hate  a  fortune- 
hunter." 

^'  Agreed,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth.  If  there's  one  character  more 
odious  and  contemptible  than  another,  it  is  a  fortune-hunter." 

^^  Tes,  it^s  very  bad;  but  when  the  fortune-hunter  is  a  rake  and 
a  gambler  into  the  bargain,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  he's  a 
fiur  worse  character." 

<<  Far  worse,  sir,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 

^'But  we  mustn't  sti^atise  all  young  men  of  ton  as  rakes 
and  gamblers  because  they  play  a  little  now  and  then,  and  divert 
themselves  at  Ranelagh  and  the  masquerades,"  said  Sir  FeUx. 
^  Nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for  doing  so." 

"  But  I  do,"  replied  Walworth,  stoutly.  ^  I  object  to  a  rake 
or  a  gambler,  and  I  won't  have  such  a  one  for  a  son-in-law.  I  feel 
safe  with  M^.  Tradescant  Lorimer,  assured  that  with  such  an 
example  before  his  eyes  as  is  offered  by  his  respected  father,  he 
cannot  fail  lo  be  steady." 

'^  An  old  fool  I "  mentally  ejaculated  Sir  Felix,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.    "'Twould  be  a  pity  to  undeceive  him." 

"Sir  Felix,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  with  Mr.  Walworth?" 
said  Sir  Ghresham. 

"  I  don't  like  leaving  them  together,"  thought  Sir  Felix,  alarmed 
at  the  Lord  Mayor^s  manner.  "But  there's  no  helo  for  it. 
I  must  ^o.  Certainly,  my  lord — certainly,"  he  addeo^  aloud. 
Then  whispering,  "  Of  course  your  lordship  will  close  with  him. 
Capital  matdi  for  Tradescant  A  plum  isn't  to  be  picked  up 
every  day,  even  in  the  City — ^ha!  ha  I"  And  bowing  to  both 
gentlemen,  he  retired  to  die  farther  end  of  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Sir  Gresham,  in  a  calm  and  serious  ton€L 
"  before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should 
come  to  a  clear  understanding.  I  share  in  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  may  be  disposed  to  give  your  dauffhter  in  marriage.  Let 
me  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  know  much  of  my  son,  and  whether 
— judginff  from  what  you  do  know — you  think  he  comes  up  to 
your  standard?" 

"  Since  you  put  it  to  me  so  directly,  Sir  Ghresham,"  replied 
Walworth,^  "I  must  own  that  I  know  little  of  him  save  by 
report,  and  that  is  highly  favourable.  But,  indeed,  I  have 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  inquiries,  as  I  feel  perfecdy 
satisfied  that,  with  such  model  before  him,  the  young  gentleman 
could  not  go  far  wrong." 

^^  I  am  obliged  by  your  ffood  opinion,  sir.  But  in  a  poatter  of 
so  mudi  importance  as  your  daught^s  happiness,  it  is  your  bounden 
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duty— ezcQBe  me  for  sajrin^  so— to  make  careful  inquiries^  and  till 
this  has  been  done^  a  meetmg  like  the  present  is  premature.^ 

^  But  I  repeat,  Sir  Gresham,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
flibould  confer  it  an  insult  to  you  to  make  any  inquiries  about 
your  son." 

"  If  you  had  done  so,  sir,  you  would  have  spared  me  much  pain. 
You  now  compel  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  rive  joa  information 
which  you  ought  to  have  obtained  elsewhere?' 

*^How,  Sir  Gtiesham?**  cried  Walworth,  looking  very  much 
perplexed. 

^^  In  no  transaction  in  life,  Mr.  Walworth,  have  I  intentionally 
deceived  any  one  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings,  and  I  shall  not 
begin  now.  Whatever  pain  it  costs  me  to  make  Sie  avowal,  I  shall 
not  hesitate:  Tou  say  you  object  to  a  rake  and  a  gambler.  I  grieve 
to  say,  sir,  my  son  is  both.'' 

"lou  amaze  me.  Sir  Ghresham!"  cried  Walworth,  petrified. 
'^  Had  I  heard  this  from  any  other  lips  than  your  own,  I  Aould 
not  have  beKeved  it.'^ 

^'  I  would  rather  you  had  learnt  it  from  others  than  firom  me,  sir, 
but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  to  speak  truth,  even  to  my 
own  detriment.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Walworth,  I  fear  my  son 
oannot  esc^  the  imputation  of  being  mercenary  in  his  proposal; 
for.  unless  1  am  much  mistaken,  your  daughter's  expected  fortune, 
rather  than  her  beauty  and  merits,  constitutes  her  chief  attraction 
with  him." 

^  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! "  groaned  Walworth.  "  One  should  never 
judge  by  appearances.  But  perhaps  I  spoke  rather  too  strongly 
just  now.    1  could  never  have  supposed ^ 

**  Make  no  apologies,  my  dear  Mr.  Walworth.  What  yon  said 
was  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  riiowed  yon  have  your 
daughter's  lutppiness  and  welfare  really  at  heart.  My  own  ex* 
perience  convmces  me  that  the  utmosl  caution  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  choioe  of  a  son-in-law,  and  that  it  is  better — far 
better — a  giri  should  remain  single  all  her  days  than  many  a  man 
of  indifferent  character.** 

^  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Oresham,'*  responded  Walworth,  dolefiilty. 
^  But  I  fear  I  shan't  get  Alice  and  her  mother  to  agree  wit^  me. 
I  needn't  say  it  woula  have  been  a  pride  and  a  pkaaire  to  me  to 
be  connected  wiA  you,  but  after  what  you  have  said,  the  engage- 
ment cannot  take  place." 

**I  don't  think  either  party  will  suffer  much,  sir,"  rejcnned  the 
Lord  Mayor.  ^They  have  not  had  time  to  form  a  strong  attach* 
m^t  to  each  other.  It  must  have  been  mere  caprice  on  your 
daughter's  part,  and  I  have  told  you  frankly  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  my  eon's  motives  in  making  the  proposal.  If  the  circum- 
stances had  been  different,  and  I  had  approved  of  the  match,  I 
should  have  required  that  the  young  people  should  know  more  of 
each  other  before  an  engagement  waa  entered  into.'' 
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''Your  loardslnp  ig  quite  right,**  said  Walworth;  ''the  matter 
has  been  arranged  without  due  consideration,  and  is  very  prop^Vjr 
brought  to  an  end.  I  much  regret  that  I  have  inadvertently 
oausra  you  pain;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  respect  I  hare 
hitherto  entertained  for  you  will  not  be  diminished  by  ibis  inter- 
view.*' 

"  Ahem ! "  coughed  Sir  Felix,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
«AU  settled,  eh?** 

"  All  settled,**  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"Delighted  to  hear  it,**  cried  the  little  alderman,  hurrjring 
towards  3iem.     " But  how's  this?    You  both  look  very  grave." 

'^  The  negotiation  is  at  an  end,*'  replied  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"At  an  endr*  exclaimed  Sir  Feux,  starting  back  in  dismay. 
"  Bless  me  I  I  hope  not.  But  what  has  occurred  to  interrupt  so 
desirable  an  arrangement?    Can't  it  be  set  right?*' 

'^  I  fear  noty"  replied  the  Lord  Mayor,  '^  Mr.  Walworth  has 
thought  better  of  his  proposition.'* 

"Not  retreated  from  his  offer,  surely?"  cried  Sir  Felix,  «  As 
a  man  of  his  word,  he  can't  do  that.  No  I  no !  we  most  have  the 
plum." 

The  old  hosier  winked  at  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"I've  changed  my  mind,  Sir  Felix,"  he  observed.  "It  shan't 
be  said  that  Alice  was  married  merely  for  her  money." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  it^s  too  late  to  change  your  mind.  You 
must  abide  by  your  offer.'* 

"  If  Mr.  Tradescant  Lorimer  really  loves  my  daughter,  he^ll  take 
her  without  a  fortune,'*  observed  Walworth;  "  I  won't  hold  out  a 
bribe." 

"  Oh!  that's  it,  eh?"  thought  Sir  Felix— "he  haagotakormed. 
No  one  can  be  more  disinterested  than  Tradescant;  bm  after  your 
promise,  he  will  naturally  expect ^" 

"I  can't  help  what  he  expects,"  interrupted  Walworth..  "I 
don't  mean  to  give  it," 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
young  gentleman  in  question  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Ah  I  here  he  comes,"  cried  Sir  FeUx.  "  We  shall  aee  what 
he  says  to  the  change." 

"  I'll  p«it  him  to  the  proof  by  carrying  on  the  deception  a  little 
longer,"  muttered  Walworth. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Walworth,"  said  Tradescant.  '^I  heard 
you  were  here,  and  came  down  as  quickly  as  I  oould  to  see  you. 
All  satisfactorily  arranged,  I  trust?" 

"  Not  quite,  sir/'  replied  the  old  hosier. 

"  There's  a  slight  hitch,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  remarked  Sir  Felix, 
"  owing  to  Mx.  Walworth's  declining  to  give  his  daughter  the 
fortune  he  promised  her." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Tradescant* 
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<*  Perfectly  true,"*  replied  Walworth.  "  My  daughter  shan't  be 
a  catch  for  a  fortune-hunter." 

^^  A  fortune-hunter^  Mr.  Walworth !  I  cannot  allow  such  an 
injurious  term  to  be  applied  to  me.  My  attachment  to  Alice  is 
purely  disinterested *^ 

"  I  said  so— I  Said  so,**  interrupted  Sir  FeUx— **  purely  diante- 
rested." 

^^  Then  it  cannot  matter  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  withdraw  my 
ofier." 

"  Pardon  me;  sir,  but  it  does  matter,**  cried  Tradescant.  "  You 
won't,  I  am  sure,  behaye  so  unhandsomely." 

^^  Unhandsome  or  not,  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  give 
her  a  fortune,"  rejoined  Walworth.  "  But  if  you  regard  ^ce 
merely  for  herself,  and  not  for  what  she  is  to  bring  you,  that  won't 
signify." 

^^  But  it  doe$  sienify  most  materially,  Mr.  Walworth,"  exclaimed 
Tradescant,  angrily.  ^^  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  consider  this 
very  extraordinary  conduct  on  your  part,  sir.  If  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  give  Alice  a  fortune,  I  have  made  up  mine 
not  to  marry  her  without  one." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  Walworth.  "  Very  didnterested 
affection  mdeed  I " 

^^  You  must  be  labouring  under  a  most  singular  delusion,  Mr. 
Walworth,"  pursued  Tradescant,  **  if  you  can  for  an  instant  sup- 
pose that  a  person  of  my  figure  and  pretensions  woidd  throw  him- 
self away  upon  any  woman." 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Mr.  Walworth?  "  observed  Sir  Felix.  "  If  you 
want  such  a  son-in-law  as  Mr.  Lorimer,  you  must  pay  for  him." 

^^  So  it  seems,"  rejoined  the  old  hosier. 

"  Your  daughter's  a  very  charming  girl,  and  might  tempt  me  to 
commit  a  folly,  but  I  can't  afford  to  marry  for  love,"  said  Trades- 
cant. "  Pve  a  few  debts,  which  the  plum  you  were  good  enough 
to  promise  me  would  enable  me  to  discharge." 

"Faith,  the  son's  as  frank  in  his  own  way  as  the  father," 
thought  Walworth. 

"What  says  Sir  Gresham?"  inquired  Sir  Felix.  "  We  have 
not  had  his  opinion." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Walworth  quite  right,"  he  replied.  "  I  should 
give  nothing  were  I  in  his  place,  and  therefore  I  can  ask  him 
for  nothing." 

Here  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  couple  of  lacqueys  in  state 
liveries  to  admit  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  a  party  with  her.  Her 
ladyship,  who  was  very  nchly  dressed,  and  looked  all  smiles  and 
affability,  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Walworth,  to  whom  she  was 
evidently  playing  the  agreeable.  Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris 
followed  with  Alice,  the  young  lady  looking  enchanted  by  the 
extraordinary  attentions  lavished  upon  her* 
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Many  circumstances  conspired  to  make  Lady  Lorimer  desirous 
that  her  son  should  marry.  If  he  could  find  a  wife  with  rank  as 
well  as  money  so  much  the  better — but  money  was  indispensable. 
In  Alice's  case  one  was  provided  to  his  hand,  who,  though  she 
mi^ht  lack  some  things,  had  the  nand  requisite. 

On  the  previous  evening,  after  meir  promenade  in  the  City  Mall, 
Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Chatteris  had  proceeded  at  once  to  Cheap- 
side  to  convey  to  their  mother  the  surprising  intelligcaice  that  Tra- 
descant  had  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Alice  Walworth,  and 
that  the  young  lady's  father  had  promised  to  give  her  a  plum.  The 
latter  announcement  dispelled  any  objections  that  Lady  Lorimer 
might  have  raised  to  the  match.  Hitherto,  the  Walworths  had  ap- 
peared in  her  eyes  low  and  vulgar  people,  with  whom  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  associate.  Now  she  began  to  see  merits  in  them  which 
ahe  could  not  discern  before.  Old  Walworth  was  stupid  and  had  a 
lad  manner,  but  then  he  was  a  nonentity,  and  his  wife  was  rather  an 
agreeable  woman.  If  they  proved  objectionable,  it  would  be  easy 
to  drop  them,  after  the  marriage.  Alice  was  decidedly  pretty, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Tradescant  Lorimer,  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  ad- 
mired. Clearly,  she  was  a  prize  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
through  her  son's  fingers.  Thus  Lady  Lorimer  argued,  and  her 
daughters  entirely  agreed  with  her  in  opinion. 

•nfou  must  carry  this  marriage  through,  manuna,"  observed 
Lady  Dawes.     ^^  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  Tradescant." 

"I  see  its  importance  as  well  as  vou,  dearest  Livy,"  replied  the 
Lady  Mayoress;  "and  it  shan't  fall  through  if  I  can  prevent  it. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  have  some  difiiculty  with  your  papa — but  so 
we  had  about  your  own  marriage  with  Sir  John  Dawes — ^yet  I 
managed  that^' 

"  Ueigho ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Dawes. 

"Wherefore  that  sigh?"  inquired  her  mother.  "Surely  you 
don't  regret  that  splendid  match." 

"  Oh  no,  mamma;  though  perhaps  I  might  have  been  happier 

if however,  we  won't  talk  of  that.  Let  us  keep  to  Tradescant's 

affair.  Mr.  Walworth  is  coming  here  to-morrow  morning  to  see 
papa  before  he  goes  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  I  have  begged  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Alice  to  come  too, 
promising  to  meet  them.  I  needn't  ask  you  to  give  them  a 
gracious  reception." 

"They  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of — ^but  I'm  glad  you 
prepared  me,**  replied  the  Lady  Mayoress.  "  To-morrow  the  engage- 
ment must  be  concluded.  But  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it  in  the 
interim  to  Sir  Gresham.  He's  so  angry  at  present  with  Tradescant 
that  he  won't  listen  to  reason.  But  this  marriage  will  set  all  right." 

"  I  fear  nothing  will  be  done  for  my  poor  Tom,"  observed  Mrs. 
Chatteris,  with  a  sigh.      ^ 

VOL.  u.  2  R 
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^' We  must  get  this  Important,  nfttter  settled  fiist,  and  then  well 
think  of  Tom,   replied  hec  moihes* 

On  the  followixig  xnoming}  as  agreed.  Lady  Dawes  and  Mn. 
Chatteris  came  betimea  to  meet  AKce  and  her  mother^  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  expected  ffuests  arrived. 

While  Mr*  W  alworta  and  Sir  Felix  were  shown  iiilo  die 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  Walworth  and  her  daughter  were  ushered  into 
Lady  Lorimer^s  boudoir,  whei^  all  t^ree  &£es  were  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  where  a  Yerj  sentimental  scene  was  eviacted. 
On  Alice's  appearance,  Lady  Lorimer  hurried  towards  her,  clanMd 
her  to  her  Oosom  with  elusion,  shed  tears  ovef  her,  and  caOed 
her  her  daughter. 

Lady  Dawes  and  Mrs.  CSiatteris  were  c^uaSy  raoftise  in  their 
manifestations  of  affection.  Assuring  Alice  witn  apparent  ein- 
cerity  that  they  should  be  deGghted  to  have  her  for  a  sister,  tiiey 
dedaxed  that  Iradescant's  choice  could  have  faHen  on  no  one  more 
agreeable  to  them  than  herseIC 

To  Mrs.  Walworth  all  tiuree  were  exceedingly  courteous,  and 
though  she  was  a  little  awed  at  first,  tiiey  soon  set  her  com- 
pletely at  her  ease.  Mrs.  Walworth^  who  nad  heard  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  her  married  daughters  described  as  exceedin£;ly 
haughty,  thought  they  had  been  entirely  misrepresented,  and  &t 
they  were  the  most  amiable,  unassuming  people  imag^bk.  In 
short,  the  interview  was  perfectly  satisfactory*  Ahce  and  hsx 
mother  were  pleased;  and  Liady  Itorimer  and  her  daughtera  were 
pleased — ^because  tiieir  object  was  accomplished. 

After  a  while  the  Lady  Mayoress  proposed  an  ac^oumment  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  see  whetner  the  gentiemen  had  conduded 
the  arrangement,  and  accordingbjr  they  aU  proceeded  thither. 


ALL  SAINTS*  EVE. 
YiYU  Fbbpbtua^  7th  Mabch.---8t.  DoSOIHEAy  6lH  Fbssca£x. 
BY  MES^  MTlOm  TUIDJfb. 

Thb  Mm  foliage  fled  ntrvtling  crowds, 

Wlien  the  north  wind  diaye  slowly  throuji^the'aky 

SUver-edged  oontinents  of  purple  clouds. 

And  the  hom'd  moon  lode  lugL 

The  earth  was  hoar  with  frost,  on  ev*i7  tree 
Hnn^  glistering  draperies,  and  crystals  rare, 
A  bndal  dress  of  ghostly  parity 

That  martyr^maid  might  wear!. 

In  frosen  fdrrowff  fitore  hanresta  slq^t. 
That  bloom  aot,  nor  bear  friiH;»  onlaBS  they  dii^ 
In  satoie'a  traiice  of  deatb-like  rest  we  k^ 
The  aainta  in  memory ! 

Yisiona  thronged  on  ns  of  the  holy  dead,, 
Who  served  their  €bd  in  each  sncpeeding  age, 
In  homes  obscure^  on  torture's  tL^fj  bed. 
The  simple  and  the  sage. 
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And  learned  fathers,  and  a  countless  train 
Of  nameless  ones,  who.  humbly  cast  their  caie 
On  JesuSj,  not  in. luinf 

Eelated  by  imperiBhafak  lifli 
Are  they  who  rest  upon  redeeming  loye,, 
Tlironghout  the  universe^  beneath  these  skiea» . 
In  the  wide  woi^a  above. 

My  soul  rosft  mp  tha  nartyiHflwwd  ta  meet. 
And  fairest  'mid  the  foremost  she  who  came 
Crowned  wfth  pale  primroses,  and  Tioleta  swofitr 
And  almond  bud#4ike  flame. 

**  Among  the  gusty  daya  of  MiwdH"  she  cried, 
"Your  diurch  remembers  me,  when  spring  is  young. 
The  passive  prey  of  savage  beasts  I  med^ 
On  the  arena  flung.. 

"  My  sire  and  lover  nleaded  at  my  knees, 
A  first-bom  child  fed  smilini^  at  my  breast, 
I  left  the  arms  of  love,  the  lap  of  ease, 

Christ  on  the  Cross  confess'd  f 

'*  And  from  my  sobbmg  heart  my  npnit  went, 
A  flame,  all  tremulous,  in  search  ot  bUas 
Eternal— though  my  tender  innoeent 
TVas  lined  to  my  hiss. 

"  Studded  and  starred  with  oniel  huBgry  eyes, 
From  capital  to  base,  around  me  stood 
The  theatre  at  Carthage,  wild  their  cries 
Who  Uuiated  for  my  bleodl 

"  I  knew  no  terror,  and  I  felt  no  pain, 
I  rose  and  gathered  up  my  aoatterad  haii;. 
And  tmned  to  &ont  tne  liomed*  death  again. 
My  Master's  witnesft  these  I 

«  The  Lord  had  toudied  mine  eyes,  and  space  was  rife 
With  ferms  angeluv  diapes  to  mea  unknown*. 
Chariots  and  horses,  all  the  radiant  life  • 

Encanding  Heav'n'a  high  throiBa. 

"  Above  me,  and  beneseh  me^  and  around. 
The  wings  of  everlastiag  M^y  spread> 
Through  that  pavilion,  o'er  time's  fatal  bound. 
Not  ^darkly'  light  wae  shed! 

"  I  pitied  those  who  raered  me;  they  who  wept. 
As  in  the  footsteps  of  my  Lord  I  taod ;, 
Warmth  in  my  hands  the  hel{de8e  mouniers  kept^. 
When  I  waft  safe  with  God! 

"  Mortal,  the  love  that  hn  beside  tile  grave ; 
Mcurtaly  the  hopes  that  pue  or  perish  thece ; 
Of  many  friemib,  but  One  ia.  strong  to  SMre^ 

Who  haara  th'  unnttered  pragn^ 
With  souls  dinnantled,  on  the  lethal  wave, 

OncL  only  One,  will  dare ; 
Of  aSHSs's  wealth,  onfy  the  pearl  He  gave 

!From  titeae- dark  shores  we  bear.^ 


*  YiviaF^ivaliiewaftezponttoswUdcow. 
.      2b2 
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Not  the  pale  flowering  dark-leayed  hellebore, 
Nor  snowdrop  pure,  nor  jellow  aconite. 
But  apple-bloom  and  fruit  the  maiden  wore, 
And  roses  red  and  white. 

*' Where  souls  redeemed  their  dad  Redeemer  meet, 
'Mid  men  who  daily  die  on  eartn  below. 
Me,  bj  these  never-fading  tokens  sweet. 

The  sared  and  suffering  know ! 

*'I  died  in  Gappadocia,  where  the  shade 
Of  Mount  Argsus  tQfrers  o'er  gardens  wide. 
When  low  the  branching  pines  with  snow  were  weighed 
On  Taurus'  woodj  side. 

"Blackened  by  fire,  and  quivering  'neath  the  knife. 
As  I  was  led  a  cripple  scorched  to  die. 
One  of  my  Saviours  foes,  who  sought  my  life. 
Hailed  me  with  mocking  cry : 

'*  *  Maiden,'  he  said, '  when  toying  with  thy  spouse 
In  Paradise,  to-night,  remember  me ; 
Applet  and  roses  send  me  from  the  boughs 
Of  some  celestial  tree/ 

"Then  fired  the  spirit  in  my  manffled  frame, 

In  agoujr  of  fervent  prayer  I  cried, 

'  Oh !  witness  for  the  honour  of  thy  name. 

Sweet  Christ !  when  I  have  died.' 

**  I  turned  me  to  my  challenger  and  said, 
'  Apples  and  roses  shall  be  thine  to-night 
That  grew  in  Paradise,  while  o'er  thy  nead 
The  frosty  heavens  burnt  white.' 

"My  Bridegroom  heard  my  promise,  and  bestowed 
These  fruits  and  flowers  by  cherub  hands  on  me. 
An  anodyne  with  their  aroma  flowed 

Through  nerve  and  artery : 

"Feeding  my  s[)irit  with  the  balms  of  spring, 
I  broke  from  prison  like  the  leaf  or  fly. 
When  I  could  die  no  more,  the  child  took  wing. 
To  keep  my  promise  high ! 

"No  door  for  him  was  opened,  on  the  walls 
No  curtain  rustled ;  as  the  growing  light 
Of  rosy  morning,  stilly,  slowly  falls 

Through  the  dusk  veil  of  night 

"  Game  that  brave  cherub,  earnest  and  grave-eyed. 
Bearing  these  blooming  tokens  to  my  foe. 
Who,  ^ti^  with  his  compeers  dared  deride 
Him  it  is  life  to  know ! 

"Then  burst,  through  poisonous  hate  and  fiery  soom. 
The  buds  of  faith,  the  stem  of  holy  fear, 
The  scoffer  was  a  babe  in  Christ  new-bom 
At  cockcrow  shrill  and  clear  \'\ 

Like  burning  lamps  that  petals  white  enwreath, 
Passed  the  hir  martyrs,  scattering  flakes  of  light. 
Till  bloomed,  like  autumn  crocus  flowers,  beneath 
The  purple  plains  of  night. 
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Although  the  daily  and  weekly  press  has  done  its  best  to  spread  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  civilisation  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  I  have  ventured  to  set  down  in  this  article  some  account  of 
my  eight  weeks'  experience  of  the  building  and  its  contents,  and  lay 
before  my  readers  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  during  my  peregri- 
nations under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  There  was  the  wonderful  building,  whose 

f*owth  and  progress  her  Majesty's  commissioners  were  most  anxious  that 
should  duly  report.  Daily  was  I  buried  beneath  tons  weight  of  brick 
statistics,  or  enclosed  in  a  very  forcing-house  of  glass.  I  was  bidden  to 
bear  in  mind,  or  my  memory  was  refreshed  by  neatly-written  statements, 
that  so  and  so  many  thousand  hundred- weights  of  iron  had  been  converted 
into  girders  and  pillars,  and  that  such  or  such  a  thing  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  casting  ever  produced.  But,  for  all  that,  I  fancy  that  her 
Majesty's  commissioners  regarded  me  and  my  fellows  as  nuisances,  and 
would  have  liked  to  elect  a  Persigny  from  among  their  midst  It 
was  all  plain  sailing  so  long  as  I  exhausted  panegyrics.  If  I  ad- 
hered to  the  notion  that  Captain  Fowke  was  a  brick-and-mortar  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  that  the  commissioners  displayed  a  true  sesthetio  taste, 
I  might  walk  (about  unmolested,  it  is  true,  and  be  made  a  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  tid-bits  of  information  to  the  editorial  sanctum. 
But  when  the  building  gradually  assumed  its  definitive  proportions, 
and  my  fellows  and  myself  began  to  protest  against  this  hu^e  night- 
mare, and  the  general  public  joined  in  the  outcry,  then,  her  Majesty's 
commissioners,  unable  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect,  hit  on  the 
idea  that  **  we"  had  inoculated  the  public  with  this  erroneous  notion,  and 
they  wished  for  a  Persigny  more  than  ever. 

Everybody  has,  of  course,  read  my  description  of  a  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties,  so  I  may  safely  come  down  to  the  day  prior  to 
the  opening,  which  was  the  most  enjoyable  of  all.  A  select  few  were 
invited  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  the  music,  and  tiie  aristocracy  assembled 
in  large  force.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  occupied 
a  front  seat  with  the  princess,  and  the  most  courtly  of  baronets  appointed 
himself  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Stationing  himself  on  the  right  of  the 
august  bench,  he  undertook  the  duty  of  collaring  every  person  who  tried  to 
pass  in  front.  There  were  many  verbal  passages  of  arms  in  consequence, 
and  the  Royal  Duchess  seemed  the  most  amused  of  the  party.  But,  alas 
for  the  worthy  baronet !  scarce  had  the  orchestra  assembled,  ere  a  sturdy 
body  of  workmen  marched  upon  the  eastern  dais  and  fairly  overflowed  it 
They  noiselessly  but  resolutely  occupied  every  coign  of  'vantage,  and  the 
poor  baronet  was  in  despair.  If  he  pulled  Tim  back  by  the  jacket,  Mike 
took  his  place  with  a  stolid  good-humoured  look,  which  defied  the  most 
energetic  remonstrances.  In  a  word,  they  meant  to  hear  the  music,  and 
did  so  to  their  perfect  satisfaction ;  and  it  was  but  fair,  after  all,  for  her 
Majesty's  commissioners,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  shut  up  all  the 
refreshment-rooms  during  the  rehearsal,  and  the  workmen,  unable  to 
drink,  naturally  proceeded  where  there  was  something  to  be  seen.     I 
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may  add  thst,  on  the  opening  day,  they  took  panes  of  gla«  out  of  the 
dome  from  the  ontnde  and  heard  the  music  over  again. 

Of  the  magnlfifln*  taifaiiiiaaetj  I  nill  «a^  voAoi^  except  that  it 
was  even  better  than  on  the  next  day,  and  it  was  posnUe  to  hear  it 
witheai  sqaesng  or  heiiM^  soaesaed.  fieiog  a  pBastieail  Bhiloaopher 
kaanaUMy^n^M^  I  eaJMied  the «ght  e£  JL  Oesta  giUss^  dbMft 
aaa— y  tiia .ansrowaeiy  aad  odUeeting  his  trihwte  of  lyphwwe,  Moam 
mmaml  ha  had  the  iMffaUe  hmiMss  of  shalna^  hMda  with  Emd 
Qva&viUe;  at aaothor,  toliy  Losd  PiiieiitnQ ga^e  hiaa  a  j^asil  hwai— wad 
smile,  and  that  inimitable  «agof  the  head  ao  penaliaglyhM  own  ;  bait  M. 
Costa's  baaritik  attaiMd  its  «iikMnating  point  when  HJELH.  looked 
down  opoii  hiM  and  Aook  his  mighty  beaM,  m  he  laaghed  at  aooae  joke 
of  his  owB.  As  £x  Lovd  P^  he  was  the  Fleamore  of  the  rifinsny,  and 
I  ooidd  aot  he^>  thinking  «mry  laoaMit  that  he  Mifs<  borat  ioA  koto 
the  '<Heva  we  am  agan!"  iMtahUy  pitied  If.  Coste's  feelings  whan 
fiiintSM  and  Stemd^  BeoMtt  wete  gveeted  with  trsoM&doos  amkmmt, 
m  which  the  workmen,  knowing  nothing  of  the  affinr,  bwt  delighted  at 
I  for  a  row,  TOoiferoQsly  joined. 


I  must  do  the  oooMUBsioDsn  the  jasdee  of  saying  diat  thew  wa 
with  a  handled  head-smd*ann  power,  from  the  three  o'dook  of 
Wednesday,  when  I  <|Qitted  the  buildiBg,  «ip  to  elefen  o'ckiok  the  i 
morning.  Far  my  own  part,  I  do  not  exactly  wnd^staad  why  they  gat 
hehiwdhtBd,  «r,  at  any  rate,  why  things  were  insoeh  a  muddle  wpoa  die 
opening  day.  Gaests  were  invited  to  sit  in  «ertain  blocks,  bat  thebbeks 
were  not  marked,  while  tickets  were  issued  for  bkxaks  which  had  no  ax- 
istsoM.  The  hoiWng,  on  May  1,  was  entirely  handed  oiper  to  the 
peioe^  and  they  earned  oat  their  duties  in  tbeir  own  (leasing  way. 
Above  aU,  they  had  a  special  spite  against  the  Press,  whiph  I  h^  was 
n0t  iBspiaed  frsm  higher  qoarters.  Prowling  about,  I  £oand  a  bfass- 
ribbonad  geatleaMa,  who  moat  mhaady  oanTcyed  me  to  a  seat  in  the 
gallery,  overlooking  the  orchestra.  Eat  I  was  not  singular  in  aqr 
suffBrmgs:  the  wife  and  daoghtos  of  one  of  onr  highest  wsjaistem 
drifitod  into  seats  exactly  behind  me,  where  they  reosaiaed  till  they  waae 
nsoaed  by  Sir  E.  Mayne  and  a  noble  dake,  and  taken  to  their  ptt^psr 
seats  oa  the  dais.  Another  regulation  was  that  no  one  in  anmi  was 
permitled  on  the  dais,  and  aeveral  noble  lords  found  their  way  up  to  my 
gaUsiy.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  hear  their  objurgations  at  a  laSer 
pait  of  the  oereawny,  when  blaek-coated  M.P.S  forced  their  way  on  to 
the  dais.  Still,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  one  of  tiieir  kmiships 
threatened  to  write  to  the  Titmes.  One  elderly  and  sub-acid  peer  mar* 
mared  in  his  sunple  cravat  something  about  breach  of  pciviiege^  but  that 
wasalL 

The  Olympian  sevenity  with  which  the  Japanese  ambassadors  made 
their  way  thaoagh  an  assemblage  of  the  bveliest  women  in  the  vporl^ 
while  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  IdR;,  was  ahnost  aMre  than  flash 
and  bbod  ooald  stand.  Some  reporters  have  described  in  gkNring  terma 
Ihe  richness  of  the  ambasssdowal  costome,  but  I  coaU  see  nothiiy 
of  the  sort  On  the  eontrsry,  they  appeared  to  me  seedy  in  the  exr 
tieme,  and  agtieiv  if  that  oan  be  possible,  than  the  Chinese  who  re- 
pwsentod  the  Gdesdal  Empire  at  the  first  £xhibitaon.  They  teak 
their  seats  widi  oaasiderable  dignity,  however,  and  then  auhsided  into 
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a  vteli  of  fahmi  M[  (I  tei't  kAov  tfai  JiMMM  v^taletf^  it 
ooe  respect  these  ambanadon  snrpais  Zorci  ihmdfmimi^im  tmm 
"  '    ttt  al,  kal  Ute  JapMM  tii^  a  ikaakiag  miuaad,  H ' 


yMiAnania  <he  wfttMiaB  of  being  axtnttiely  m 
Tlia  MSt  trf  tlM  *^£pi>''  «i)  l^lhe^^  ikm  otm/tmbMoA  me 


Miy  oalkd  tlw  doijM  d^pfeMNifa;^)  oaH  for  no  fpeeial  iwmx^  enepl 
dwt  1 6uM7  ikm  Aivtrim  mast  lurre  fcte  pabMly  Mtm  ia  hie  to-lhtad 
Mat  Altogalher,  the  aseiie  'wae  tert  g^J  ^oA  Unidiigi  and  HB^tmA 
Lorl  Gougk  imrie  htt  appaanoiM  a  ne£m  «k>  goiit»  and  leaniaf  on  £a 
flhooUbie  of  two  elalwart  poboMiaa,  hb  ^  St^ 
dktuietieQi  piodttoed  a  tety  glitteibg  eAet 

Tkb  ^^toomioa  wfaitth  ivas  to  kafe  been  so  tmiaaluMa  was  an  atter 
fiasco:  it  was  broken  ap  by  the  trophies  in  the  nate,  and  i^peared  oti 
the  easfeem  daia  la  a  Hmp  and  stiaffgling  awiiaer.  ItaMsnse  was  the 
okaering  whan  the  aver-popakr  Lora  Mayor  walked  «p  to  his  seat»  and 
I  was  1^  in  aauKement  how  so  small  a  man  could  beiar  the  woghA  of 
wmik  a  heavy  gold  ohaia.  The  units  of  the  preceanon  drifted  mto  seata 
somehoW)  aad  the  oommissionsn  took  their  plaoes  on  the  right  of  the 
throne,  three  of  them  bemg  in  the  most  andignified  aniftNrm  of  deputy-^ 
hentenanta.  Piiiioe  Fkfodiridt  WHliamofPhtssiasat  ontharight,mwa 
Oscar  of  Sweden  on  tiie  left^  of  H.ILH.,  and  the  oth«  rainreeentativas  of 
Majesty  ware  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbory,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Pahner8ton>  Barl  Derby  (looking  fagged,  and  leaning  oa  a  stkkX  ^ 
Lord  Ghamberkin,  only  remarkable  for  a  wand,  and  the  fiparicar  of  tha 
Hoose  of  Commons.  liOfd  Flilmerston  was  ineorrigibley  as  asoal:  he  had 
inveated  in  a  new  bine  ribbon  for  the  oooaslon,  aad  took  adTantage  of  it 
to  chaff  the  enperAneL(MrdChMicelk>r  in  a  most  moroileis  manner,  lley 
say,  though,  that  Pnnee  Oscar  enrred  hhn  worst  of  all  i  wishing  to  ba 
intensely  oonrteota^  the  prince  siud  to  htm,  **  I  bdiete  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  his  ezoeUenoy  the  Lor  MaifeP*  Fancy  Lord  Wectbory^ 
Mings. 

His  BoTal  Highness  kx^ed  unhappy :  ^ther  he  had  a  touch  of  tha 
goat,  or  the  remembrance  diAt  he  had  sometfahig  to  say  in  publioweighe^ 
on  his  spirits*  Howerer,  he  got  through  the  hitter  peiformanoe  TCiy 
oreditably,  and  perused  the  little  speech  which  was  pmned  in  the  crown 
of  his  oooked-kat  with  great  dignity.  Prince  Frederick  William  appearod 
sinrisad  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
with  considerable  fMrrOur;  while  I^nce  Oscar,  a  jolly  adlor,  a^  tre* 
mendously  powerfol  man,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair*  ISie  most 
tiying  part  of  tha  ceremony  was  the  lengtii  of  time  the  comnany  had  to 
stand  \  dra  prayer  wu  followad  by  the  Hallehijah  chorus,  ana  tliat  aftam 
br  <<  God  Sata  the  Queen,''  all  highly  proper  in  their  way,  but  oera 
soauld  hare  been  a  break  between. 

Whan  the  oeremcmy  was  ended,  the  perfonners  in  it  subsided  into 
private  lifo,  and  left  the  dais  as  best  they  could,  in  an  almost  ineztricaUa 
jam.  Volunteen  elbowed  general  officers,  and  ambitious  aouncilnwn  had 
the  pleasmo  of  tearing  the  toee  skirts  of  Aichesses.  But  through  all  the 
dnong  the  Japanese  ambassadors  mo?ed  Bereaely  onwards,  as  if  bc4 
hekmging  to  this  nether  world,  and  mdt^ng  m  that  ''&r  off"  look 
whkh  was  chavacterislio  of  the  ladf  in  *" Bleak  House,"  who  tookso^a 
litpaly  intnast  m  tha  sayages  of  Borioboola-gha.    No  wonder  aueh 
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thorough  nil  admirari  genttemm  hare  excited  a  feoiatioii  in  EogHdi 
£ubioneble  society. 

When  the  Dave  began  to  get  a  little  cleared,  I  took  a  walk  around) 
under  unheard  of  dimcultieSy  to  see  what  had  been  gobg  on  during  the 
interval.  Ever  since  they  undertook  their  arduous  duties,  the  oommifl- 
sioners  appear  to  have  had  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  looming  before 
them,  and  have  acted  on  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolbh  principle. 
On  the  saving  principle,  the  commissioners  tried  every  sdieme  to  get 
season  ticket  holders,  but  they  did  not  proride  them  with  seats.  Every 
advantageous  post  was  given  away  to  some  &voured  indiridual,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  outsiders  swarmed  up  statues  and  invaded  damask- 
covered  furniture,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  ceremony  for  which 
th^  had  paid  their  money. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  point  not  yet  explained :  I  know,  for 
a  fact,  that  the  commissioners  were  so  scrupulous  that  they  paid  for  thm 
own  tickets,  and  there  was  every  effort  made  to  get  in  as  much  money 
as  possible.  Well  I  up  to  the  30th  April  some  sixteen  thousand  season 
tickets  had  been  sold,  but  there  were  nearly  forty  thousand  persons  in 
the  building  on  the  opening  day.  It  is  tnie  that  some  two  thousand 
foreign  exhibitors  forced  their  gratis  entrance  at  the  last  moment  under 
threats  of  removing  their  goods,  and  that  two  hundred  press-men,  as  the 
policeman  said,  were  present,  but  that  leaves  an  ample  margin.  Where 
did  the  intruders  come  from?  There's  the  rub.  The  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  complain,  and  justly  so,  of  their  treatment :  it 
would  have  been  a  graceful  act  of  courtesy  to  give  them  a  second  admis- 
sion for  the  one  day,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place.  The  English 
exhibitors  were  qmetly  ignored,  under  the  specious  argument  that  they 
sent  in  their  goods  for  their  own  advantage ;  and,  in  short,  wherever 
discourtesy  was  possible  it  was  shown.  One  special  act  of  ungracious- 
ness was  dealt  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  press :  they  were  re- 
fused season  tickets,  although,  surely,  the  Continent  is  interested  in  one 
half  of  the  Exhibition.  To  my  knowledge,  the  English  correspondent 
iff  the  most  important  review  in  France  applied  to  Mr.  Sandford  for  a 
ficket  for  the  opening  day,  which  was  at  once  granted,  but  he  writes  me: 
<'  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  committee  misunderstood  thdr 
own  interest  in  showing  so  little  respect  to  the  press.^  It  is  very  gene- 
rally asserted  that  this  is  the  last  International  Exhibition  wfaiich  will 
ever  be  held  in  England,  and  I  really  cannot  blame  foreigners  if  thqr 
adhere  to  such  a  decision. 

The  exterior  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  unanimously  given  up :  its 
greatest  defenders  confess  that  it  is  ugly,  ill  adapted  to  toe  purpose,  and 
not  worth  the  money  expended  on  it.  Captain  Fowke  and  his  adherents 
assert  that  they  did  their  best,  and  that  if  the  building  has  proved  a  bam, 
the  fault  was  in  the  non-supply  of  funds.  Once  on  a  time  an  architect, 
requested  to  build  a  church  Uke  a  bam,  replied  that  it  should  be  the 
handsomest  bam  in  England;  but  Captain  Fowke  has  the  equivocal 
reputation  of  having  tumed  out  the  ugliest  edifice  ever  seen  except  in  a 
niehtmare.  Given,  so  many  million  bricks,  so  many  miles  of  girders,  and 
pile  them  up  like  a  child  with  a  box  of  wooden  bricks.  The  racture- 
gallery  frontage  is  inexpressibly  mean  and  tawdry,  while  the  two 
annexes  forming  the  main  outline  are  fearfuL     The  argument  diat  the 
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ardnteot  coidd  not  prodoQe  a  handsomer  building  becaose  he  had  no 
fiinds,  18  neatraliied  by  the  Beict  that  he  hai  squandered  thousands  on 
the  two  abominable  domes,  which  ridicule  every  idea  of  architectural 
grace,  and  are  apparently  only  erected  to  show  what  our  workmen  in 
glass  and  iron  can  produce.  But  the  first  Crystal  Palace  showed  that  to 
ample  satb&ction. 

After  the  abuse  lavished  on  the  interior  of  the  buildine  and  the  style 
of  decoration  employed,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  may  be  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  richness  about  it, 
not  perhaps  quite  exempt  from  tawdriness,  but  very  satis&ctory  in  so  far 
as  it  just  trenches  on  Iwd  taste,  and  does  not  pass  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, which  is  saying  a  sood  deal  for  England.  I  surrender,  at  once,  the 
absurd  mottoes  which  nave  been  piunted  up  in  English  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  the  frightful  Catharine-wheel  window  in  the  eastern  nave,  but  I 
should  like  to  know,  out  of  curiosity,  who  is  responsible  for  the  clock 
in  the  brightest  sky-blue  which  surrounds  that  polychrome  window. 
The  genius,  also,  who  allowed  the  trophy  of  Canada  woods  to  be  built 
np  so  as  to  conceal  the  only  decent  bit  of  stained  glass  in  the  building 
in  the  north-eastern  transept,  ought  to  have  honourable  mention.  As 
for  the  much-abused  trophies,  I  do  not  think  anybody  specially  re- 
sponsible for  them,  except  the  enterprising  tradesmen  wno  saw  in  them 
an  excellent  advertising  medium  ;  but  I  fEmcy  Mr.  Cremer,  jun.,  has  a 
xieht  to  complain  that  his  toy  trophy  has*  been  razeed  to  a  Merrimac^ 
while  the  food  and  leather  trophies  still  stand  defiantly  erect  in  all  their 
ugliness.  I  am  bound  to  add,  too,  that  the  foreign  exhibitors  have  been 
guilty  of  equally  bad  taste  in  the  decoration  of  their  portion  of  the  nave, 
and  while  English  critics  abuse  ordnance  as  not  being  exactly  suited  for 
an  art  trophy,  the  stearine  candles  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  huge 
Gobain  glasses  of  plate,  are  not  very  graceful  or  ornamental.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Meyer^s  trophy  of  walking-sticks,  which  desecrates  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  western  dome.  In  short,  if  judged  artisti- 
cally, there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  nave. 

There  are  three  great  features  in  the  Exhibition,  and  these  are  the 
French,  Austrian,  and  Roman  courts.  The  first  is  beyond  all  praise,  for 
it  is  an  exhibition  within  an  Exhibition.  The  very  best  article  in  each 
class  has  been  selected  as  a  type,  and  things  have  not  been  allowed  ad- 
mission merely  because  they  were  offered.  The  display  of  jewellery  is 
astounding,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  setting.  Cristofle  exhibits  the  largest  ruby  in  the  world,  while 
Mellerio  has  3ie  largest  sapphire,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  But  commend  me  before  all  to  the  first-named  gentleman's 
collection  of  emeralds,  over  which  the  Tenth  Commandment  b  broken 
every  minute.  Hancocks,  however,  display  a  lump  of  unset  emerald 
about  the  size  of  a  tumbler,  and  a  most  remarkable  green  diamond. 
Harry  Emmanuel  has  a  necklace  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  marked  at 
10,000/.,  while  Garrard's  display  of  royal  jewels  is  astounding,  and  yet 
Cristofle  beats  them  all  through  the  extraordinary  taste  of  the  setting. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  department  of  the  French  court  I  do  not  proft^ 
to  be  a  juror,  but  I  feel  unmingled  satisfaction  in  wandering  about  France 
in  England,  and  instituting  comparisons  with  1851.  I  can  now  perfectly 
believe  the  rumour  that  the  French  purposely  delayed  for  a  month,  in 
order  to  produce  the  due  e£bct  with  the  ensemble. 
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Tim  Awifawp  4P»wrt is,  |iiilw|ii>  <Wii mtm  mMMmj,  u  hiiwitf li  of 
••oh  gNi4nogff«M,  m  lipilt  ^  ItiiiHi  nw  «ad  ■h»MMP  iMt  of  hinh 
raptoy.    Ttejaiinrikij  is  ipht  ^m    I  wmj  moidl^  mAt  to  a  «it  «f 


duiKiiff ,  whh  iti  biyiflat  displfff  of  «Dlo«n ;  kidMd^  •mt  depntiMBt 
18  excellently  represented.  I  was  most  stmck,  howefer*  by  •  cstm  «£ 
octowed  piiuiuni|wi  ia  tin  Hvnganin  ooiuts^  cUsiiowii^  tne  n 
costnine  ef  all  5ie  provineos.  Then  is  the  a  spknttd  4i^lay  of 
whick  fally  Ibear  out  Mr.  Dndbp^  vsport  on  Hvigsriaa  'vintages^  aad 
dwir  eapaoty  to  tnppl^  Earopoi  if  ptofeily  maiuiged*  la  the  gallery 
sanrovDoing  tlM  AostnMi  oo«rt  will  be  fovnid  taeSa  fhbnos  of  a  oust 
satisfiso^oiy  nstore,  and  looldi^  at  tbe  ditpb^y  Antlria  has  Bade,  and 
oomparii^  it  with  alofea  years  mg^  I  am  aot  awposed  to  beliefo  in  hsr 
beuQ^  wt  mtioul0  tmoriii,  m  A%  hberels  would  like  to  persaade  us. 

The  Romin  oo«K  woke  up  one  moniing  to  find  itmf  Cunoas  through 
an  artiole  in  the  Ti9me$*  I  am  bound  to  oonfsss  that  it  oontains  asany 
exquisite  gems  in  the  shape  of  intagliosi  soulptare,  and  jeweUecy»  but  I 
do  not  fe«  so  much  surpriesd  at  the  ertioles  theoiselfas  as  at  the  htet 
iimt  they  represent  Rome,  that  deawpit  oity»  as  we  are  tai^rht,  whidi  is 
pining  away  beneath^  cold  shade  of  Pope  aadoardiaals.  The  jewellery 
after  the  antique,  on  wUeh  so  muck  prssse  has  been  bestowed,  is  ouly  a 
trick  after  all ;  and  many  more  giaosfol  art  oombinations  will  be  fisund 
in  the  Pforzheim  jewellery  ooutt.  But  art  oritiss  are  yery  fond  of  fidling 
into  the  error  tliat  because  things  are  antique,  therefore  they  nuist  l» 
beautifiil:  on  the  same  principle,  the  houe  neddaoes  and  arailete  found 
in  the  Swiss  Pfohlbaoten  might  be  reproduoed— and)  in  foot,  hare  been 
to  some  extent  by  Enunsnuel,  who  has  iatroduoed  aome  yery  beautiful 


specimens  of  i?oty  inlaid  with  jnudous  stenas.  I  am  giad  to  say  that 
there  is  but  one  speeunen  ui  the  bmUtng  of  a  veiled  statue,  and  it  is 
only  a  Tory  little  baby.  Mote  gratifoing  still  is  it  to  find  that  the  RomsB 
sculptors  are  affecting  a  realism  which  irali  terrify  the  lovers  of  hich  ait. 
I  must,  however,  protest  against  one  statue  of  a  man  enwnthed  by  a 
serpent,  which  may  be  very  realistio,  but  is  most  disagreeable,  lliis 
naturally  leads  me  to  ^e  celebrated  Gibson  Venus,  which  is  really  not  at 
all  offensive,  for  die  coloar  is  so  subdued  and  so  thoroughly  an  aoceesoty> 
At  Frankfort,  they  pull  down  roee^ioloursd  curtains  vrhen  theyahaw  you 
Danneker^  Ariadne,  and  this  has  been  declared,  peihaps  truidifullyy  to 
besensuouB,  but  Gibson's  Venus  is  of  a  very  different  charaoter.  Infoet^ 
if  spectaters  had  not  nrecouoeivod  ideas  d^y  would  probably  not  aodoe 
dubt  the  statue  was  ooloured.  At  aa^  rate,  as  a  work  of  art^  it  is  vur^. 
beautifol,  and  I  fosny  that  is  the  mam  point.  As  a  nde,  bewever,  die 
statiuuy  eoUeoled  in  the  buildmg  is  not  vuit  wonderfali  there  is  nodiing 
whioh  will  eamte  sudi  a  seusadon  as  As  Greek  Skivu^  for  iaatanoe,  and 
tins  results,  perhaps,  from  the  foot  that  the  statues  are  too  mucharowded 
together.  Tins  u  a  fouh,  however,  whieh  is  being  gradually  oorreeted 
with  time,  althov^  the  stuntedand  scanty  onmge-traes  already  intaodaoed 
into  the  buildiag  are  for  from  bringmg  it  up  to  the  standard  of  18^1. 
In  foot,  the  present  £xhibitioa  is  too  crowded,  and  that  is  a  foalt  whioh 
ean  never  be  redeemed.  A  oraotised  pedestrian  ooald  not  walk  through 
the  entire  buildiag  and  double  gaUertsa  in  a  di^  aad  stop  to  look  at 
tkangs,  and  this  will  produoe  a  foaling  of  disoontsnt  anong  the  sUUiai: 
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ofaD.    8om»  ■■■iR— ii«l  m[iife  ti  \mwmiitwim  tttaht  tiie  yiwn 

■■I Jilt  m  chsHDM  Madk,  wmi  ^kmgk  tlM  «n*  uimtuuwM  «£  p»liMMb 
Uwi  !!■■■  .1  LI  hamm  wiOi  ^kmr^Fkmm  to  pass  ^M  waj,^  kdni  »• 
— i  t»  >•  rngmi  hf  matk  iii,— iiali     I  jay  mm  ohjaot  *d  tbe  lyUii  of 
■oiyilMP  wlMilMTOltgaMaMHjflMit  wiflribkarti^ 
ttBMM^  dM  — faMW  to  mkJBk  k  k  4ett  to  <w»  «|;«iott  yMr  finding; 

It  18  not  fiMfamlt  to  peCct  Aat  dw  xaX^wni  wiH  bMone  « 
gcneml  €i?oMte  with  «Im  ■tiuii  8»z,  «n<d  it  ven&j  dewrres  cflrtfiil  in- 
ipedwn.  la  r«Mlii^  of  <nwniwwti  hulnwon  tlrato  snd  flfaiekii  at  8lio»- 
boryneft,  b«t  little  intl  «ieot  is  pRxtooed  by  the  atateanentdMift  aplatoof 
iron  ionr  and  a  balf  inelws  in  thieAneBS  liai  been  emathed  by  m  not,  ibr 
finrwiUtedia  footniietodieoaiFartkewnotdiweMioni^  But  ken  yon 
haire  the  identieal  plate,  and  tira  gon  that  ennsfaed  it--4lie  nMnster  nn, 
mreatod  by  Captoin  Blakelv^nnd  produced  by  the  Meney  Stoei  «nd  Iron 
CoBupany.  The  effect  picduoed  1^  the  eight  of  tfaii  vent  maai-of  ixonia 
eztnordinary ;  eqvaily  MRMriEable  is  the  sigiit  of  one  of  tlM  ebnHs  eait 
for  Mallet's  Mooator  Mortar,  and  whioh  the  Rnamne  w^  thank  their 
stars  did  not  fall  into  Cronstadt.  A  carious  specimen  is  a  Whitworthehot 
fired  at  the  broadside  of  the  TrutUf  and  toeotisted ;  #>e  prcjeedte  has  been 
eooMwhat  flattoned,  lihe  ehnttkag  up  a  toieeeope,  b«t  is  otfaerwiee  in  a 
healthy  ooodition.  In  the  na^e  is  a  magwfieent  Ann«traa|f  IKKponoder, 
the  very  perfeetion  of  faandicrmft  and  engineering  skill ;  ^hile  a  Whit* 
worth,  standing  dose  1^  in  ftiendiy  rindry,  is  oqually  worthy  of  inspeo- 
tion.  The  ^hitworth  Company  send  a  r^nkr  bsittery,  beginning  widi 
a  l-ponnder,  and  going  by  gmdations  up  to  70-pounders,  and  splendidly 
turned  out.  In  the  sameoonit  wiU  be  tound  two  breeeh-loaderB  fromtiie 
in&Dcy  of  the  scienoe :  the  Swedish,  indented  by  lYahrendorff ;  ^  Scn 
dinian,  by  CaTalU.  A  comparison  o^  these  with  the  Armstrong  and  the 
Wbitworth  will  prove  instrudive.  The  moot  interesting  thing  of  all, 
however,  is  the  Arasstrong  trophy,  sn^ied  by  the  Eoyal  Ghtn  Factory  at 
Woolwich.  Not  only  is  the  process  of  fonnation  4iown  in  eveiy  etage^ 
but  there  aresevend  l^^pounders  which  Innw  been  fired  anoxtraordiniffy 
number  of  times,  and  y^t  show  no  signs  of  defect.  Of  the  modi  dis* 
oussed  eaet  stcol  guns,  Messrs.  Vn^eers,  Naykxr,  and  Co.  have  a  e(^ndid 
q»eoimen,  ri^d  on  the  Blakely  principle  ;  while  Krapp,  of  Prussia,  also 
sends  two,  whioh  appear  singvdarly  unfinished  and  dangerous  looking.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  Nap(&on  howkaer,  hut  Russia  eends  epecinMOS  of 
her  cast-iron  gun-carriages,  which  so  nnioh  smrprised  the  lulies  at  the 
opening  of  the  Crimean  war.  Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  Spain  has  a 
very  pret^  mountain  howitaer,  most  oreditabie  in  overy  respect. 

Nor  is  the  show  of  emaU-arms  lees  perfect:  the Royai  Faetorydisplaya 
the  serrioe  arm  from  the  days  of  old  Brown  Bess  up  to  the  present,  as 
well  as  the>  ammunition  employed.  The  Binningham  manufoeturers  have 
a  aplendid  trophy,  and  all  the  London  makers  are  wefl  npresented.  Jxk 
Aarty  judging  £ram  what  other  countries  have  sent,  Englttnd  will  not  bo 
behindhaiHl  in  this  reapect  A  crowd  is  always  collected  round  the  model 
and  tnmsveme  aeotion  of  the  TFarrior,  and  we  neighbouiing  naval  conrt 
allow  of  ooaaparisons  of  a  vwy  useful  nature,  by  theaslofmodeb  ranging 
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fipom  ihe  sixteenth  century  op-io  the  very  last  improTementi •  In  one  word, 
a  day  might  be  profitably  deroted  to  these  two  courts  alone. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  Colonial  oourts.  The  Indian,  perhaps,  will 
cause  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one  at 
the  Sydenham  Palace.  But  Australia  and  Tasmania  hafe  made  most 
astounding  progress  since  1851,  and  the  display  of  colonial  products  will 
create  amasement.  There  are  two  things  which  give  a  capital  notion  of 
the  colony,  namely,  collections  of  all  the  mdigenous  birds  and  reptiles,  and 
photographs  of  remarkable  scenery  and  buildings.  The  latter  art  is 
becomiog  a  most  powerful  lever  tor  our  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  are  rendered  fietmiliar  to  us  by  a  series  of 
daguerreotypes,  which  will  doubtless  be  reproduced  after  a  while  in  the 
lUuitratea  London  News,  Nor  are  the  colonies  at  all  behindhand  in 
articles  of  luxury  :  South  Australia  sends,  for  instance,  a  malachite  table, 
which  pleasantly  recals  the  Rusnan  gates  of  1 85 1  •  The  same  colony  has 
an  almost  inexhaustible  array  of  ores,  proving  its  mineral  wealth,  by 
which  speculators  are  certain  to  be  attracted.  As  tliese  Colonial  courts  are 
dose  together,  the  progress  of  dvilisation  may  be  readily  traced.  There 
is  also  an  extraordmary  display  of  wine,  very  tantalising  to  the  thirsty 
wayfarer. 

I  could  go  on  ad  infiniium  about  the  note-worthy  things  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  must  defer  my  remarks  till  another  occasion,  else  my  readers 
may  become,  like  myself,  cloyed  by  the  multiplicity  of  articles  to  be 
inspected.  The  picture-gallery  is  in  itself  perfect ;  the  glass  and  por- 
celain courts  must  be  visited,  and  the  endless  ranges  of  galleries,  with 
their  splendid  laces  and  textile  fitbrics,  are  most  interesting.  In  fact, 
sufficient  is  collected  beneath  the  huge  unsightly  building  to  eke  out  at 
least  six  respectaUe  Exhibitions.  The  exterior  of  the  casket  may  be 
mean  and  trivial,  but  the  contents  are  beyond  all  price.  But  enough  of 
this  for  the  present,  since  I  must  make  room  for  aconduding  topic,  natu- 
rally dear  to  all  Englishmen.  I  allude — in  the  mildest  way  possible— to 
the  refireshment  department  A  g^ood  deal  of  abuse  has  been  lavished  on 
the  French  contractors,  but  they,  wise  in  their  generation,  count  the 
money  in  their  strong-box,  and  let  the  public  hiss  them  as  they  please. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  re^shments  are  dear  and  execrable — and  I  do 
not  hold  the  Englbh  contractors  guiltless  on  that  head — ^fbr  that  is  the 
rule  at  all  public  establishments  in  London;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
impertinence  need  be  added.  Now,  Messrs.  Veillard  and  Chabot  have 
engaged  waiters  who  speak  no  known  language,  and  the  only  reeog- 
nittdile  sentence  they  can  frame  is  <^Von  shilliug,  sare."  Serioudy 
speaking,  though,  these  are  matters  which  ought  to  be  rectified;  but 
the  commissioners  have  tied  their  own  hands  by  the  arrangements  they 
made,  and  in  their  desire  to  collect  the  uttermost  farthing,  taught 
the  refreshment  contractors  a  lesson  which  they  are  not  inclined  to 
forget  Season  ticket  holders  can  avenge  themselves  by  wdking  across 
the  road  to  the  International  Baxaar,  where  an  excellent  dinner  may 
be  enjoyed  cheaply  and  in  comfort ;  but  the  poor  shilling  visitors,  who 
will  not  be  allowed  readmisdon,  will  not  have  that  resource.  Know- 
ing by  experience  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  five-shilling  Exlubi- 
tion  dmner,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  the  eightpenny  one  will 
be.     The  complaints  urged  in  the  Times  are  not  at  all  exaggerated ;  but 
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it  was  not  quite  hir  play  to  exempt  the  EngHah  oontraeton  ao  entirelyy 
for  there  ia  reej  little  cnoice  between  the  two  aidea  of  die  boflding.  It 
ia  not  with  any  deaire  to  find  &ult  that  I  allude  to  theae  nnpleaaant 
matters,  but  it  is  aad  to  find  that  of  all  the  promiaea  broken  to  the  pnUiCy 
the  case  of  the  refreahment  contractora,  who  heralded  their  coming  widi 
anch  a  flonriah  of  tmmpeta,  ia  the  worat.  Unfortonateljy  it  ia  a  point  on 
which  En^iahmen  are  ^uliarlj  aenntiye,  and  the  legitimate  ancceaa  of 
the  Exhibition  may  be  imperilled,  becanae  the  oommiaaionerB  haye  not 
the  courage  to  recal  an  unwise  decision. 

The  great  distinction  between  1851  and  1862  will  be  found  in  the 
thoroughly  buaineaa-like  tone  characteriaing  the  preaent  Exhibition.  In  the 
first  experiment  people  went  in  for  glory,  and  were  ao  diasatiafied,  that  on 
this  occasion  they  haye  looked  aftor  toe  more  aolid  pudding.  This  ia 
more  especially  the  caae  with  the  foreign  exhibitora,  who  haye  carefully 
marked  thdr  wares  with  English,  French,  and  German  mioea.  The 
wisdom  of  tiiis  is  proved  by  the  hist  that  conaiderable  salea  haTC  already 
taken  place,  thoum  there  are  many  articles  whidi  will  remain  on  their 
makers'  hands.  The  progress  the  several  nationa  haye  made  is  most, 
marked;  but  they  haye  generally  retained  their  characteristic  featurea. 
But  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  progress  more  remarkable  than  in 
English  fflass,  porceliun,  and  textile  fabnca.  French  writera  may  aneer 
at  ua,  and  aay  that  we  are  indebted  to  French  ariisies  for  our  deaigns^ 
but  the  fact  lemaina  the  same;  artidea  de  Paria  and  hney  goods  gene- 
rally, with  which  we  thought  it  hopeleaa  to  compete  in  1851,  have  not 
progressed  in  the  same  ratio  aa  our  artistic  products  generally.  At  the 
eame  time,  the  Sheffield  court  retains  its  proud  pre-eminence;  and 
though  Austria  is  gradually  creeping  onwards,  and  dbplays  some  yery 
creditable  caatings,  it  is  plain  that  France  will  atiU  remain,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  ua  for  iron-work,  in  apite  of  firee  trade  and  com- 
mercial treatiea.  Alto^ther,  then,  Englana  haa  no  eauae  to  feel  dia- 
aatisfied  with  the  position  ahe  holds  in  the  World's  Exhibition.  Not 
only  has  she  held  ner  own  brayely,  and  displays  no  ngn  of  declension, 
but  in  many  branches  she  has  made  the  most  mariced  progreaa.  Before 
all,  the  display  of  weapons  is  extremely  gratifying^  for  the  moat  redoubt- 
able Anelophobist  must  return  home  under  the  impreasion  that  if  we  have 
during  we  last  ten  years  given  way  to  unaccountaUe  alarma,  there  waa 
no  re^  cauae  for  them  so  soon  aa  we  poaseased  auch  an  amy  of  Arm- 
strong guna  and  such  a  splendid  volunteer  army.  While  the  moral 
economist  may  deplore  such  progress,  an  Exhibition  of  this  nature  ia 
better  adapted  to  pave  the  way  for  universal  peace  than  the  affectation 
of  good  will  and  charity  which  we  dbplayed  rather  too  ostentatiously 
in  185L 
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BrOumA. 

DF  TWO  PABTg>     FABT  L 

"Lady  Capbicb!" 

Icfto  Mft  W  WMf  aflul  Mm  h«r  ftrdtoint  tinvM  ike^  itood  k  the 
gfdkgy  afc  IVkwrdai^  «h»  gaUm  aaknm  smiyfia^io  tiicov|;lk  db 
nMy*CQlMMtt4  Immt  •!  IW  atwa^d  oriet  wind»iiti»  Hgh^g>«p  aft  &  raj 
noinli  of  W  itlkuJm  imm^  all  Ike^  niAclMr  chams  c?  her  imftBimi 
loiMlinMS.  T«fO*  spaaMa  slaod  W  kr,  loMoag  «p  k  liar  tee  with 
jaalons  ajaaof  knay  anil  ihe  laag&ed  as-  tlia  saw  tha  jaaloa^,  aad  pro- 
vaMit  }Ml  tha  aaar  W  lamaluig^  carwea  OD  a  littla  wHite  Maltese^ 
garaiihad  witii  aaaae  nkDona;  tfM  olitary  oieduMite  img^of  her  k^;li 
adkoingjiMiatlMlDi^gatterTiB  etraoge  Jioparity  with  t£a  gra>ye  hrewe 
aC  the  yaBA)ffaa  peeifeai«i»  and  tfaa^  alafll  Kpe  of  the  Lefy  pietorer  thai 
looktd  dawiLfMBi  tha  w«U%  sale  lalia  anifam*  semUaaae  of  thadead— 
Urn  Daai  wkoar  immb  doga  oMt  had  lavad  U>  abaj,  whose  hMghtar 
anaa  had  nopr  oaH  aa  gaii^,  laaod  wheat  aoca  had  ttreamad  the  uMow 
gDiaeii  raw^ghli  mafc  eaasa  aot  ^inMtheF  it  phiys  abaut  ow  gmwitty  ups 
ar  ahao*  0iirwhilHia4gHnBe6*-*tha]>eady  paend  from  their  pbeee^  gone, 

VOINB  r 

^r  I  can  ne  her  mow  as  she  stoad  ia  die  gdUnr  at 
her  I  eaBnat  Is  it  t(»  be  deeoThed  we  aoMe 
Y  Oft  as  wem  Dafon  shim's  ejas  in  nie  portrait  at  Dard* 
ksBS  huauto  ia  Lasmia*?  nee,  as  we  gaae  at  it  an  die 
IS  as  wsUMiapa  that  ealaonx  knew  no  net  till  ilrhiri 
iBaesPwith  the  baMM  teach  of  ita  devilish  han^  en 
ikakil  iHb  hUeava  jealaaa  naii^  he  fbanded  vpos  trath,  a  peieooed 
philtiefifoaathaBc)4ia^a  head  M^  welt  b»mor»tagoi)j&imfc  dan  th^ 
avFaatsstdaHBghl  ftemodHringaia?  Is  it  ta  ba  described  ?  N»;  ile 
hest  chaim  ia  a  Aaaai  sataagiih*  Tbaradiaat  fevaiiiiessolLadfClipriee 
has ncasgaa}BatheeataBMhte« any  attistV easel;  eotoarfess  words hmk- 
iag  it  np  iafte  dsAuI  laaoM  ^PSiT  yi  desonbe  it,  aa  those- wiU  fcdfy*  agree- wha 
hnie  beaftadrnttfeedtoihehold  dimoitv  iaks  holiest  shfiDe--the  ^^ 
Wiarmdenu  The  fMet^  haodoir,  mA  dte  shadowed  light  kUkis-  softlj 
throogk  the  losetmlad  glass  on  to  its  myriad  triflsa  w  art  and  mta, 
and  its  air  hsaYj»  bntnet  tao  henvj,  with  perfone^  none ef  jonr  stiffinr 
incense*like  fragrahoe,  but  a  soft,  subtle  oaour,  such  as  a  snmmer  wiod 
shakes  out  when  it  blows  oyer  a  bed  of  wild  hyacinths,  or  lilies  of  the 
Talley>  down  by  a  riyer-nde ; — ^the  boadoir  where  her  Maltese  slumbers 
ihrourh  his  luxurious  litde  day;  where  her  husband  rarely,  nay,  nerer 
intrudes;  where  her  morning  letters  are  glanced  at  orer  her  chocolate ; 
where  her  pet  friends  tell  and  hear  their  most  amnsing  historiettes,  and 
where  the  fiiTOured  few  (whosa  fiivont  changes  with  cruel  rapidity,  it 
is  true)  lounge  away  in  turn  what  rank  amongst  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
their  hyes,  and  in  payment  for  their  pleasure  myariably  lose  their  heads» 
howeyer  competent  they  may  haye  belieyed  themselyes  to  guard  them. 
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The  title  by  which  ahe  tanks  k  Borkt  is  nq^.  joa  warn  hxmgamy 
lAdjr  C^^cbs;  thfti  aofarianet  im*  fizat  ^yen  her  by  Futke  Nugent 
Mesons  1^;  adopted  6tsk  by  eTery  qmui  in  the  Hoasehold,  gaooessivdy 
}q  every  male  member  of  her  Bet»  and  laall^  by  herself^  wbrai  it  was 
betisa^ea  to  her  by  a  traitor  in  tibe  cam|j^  Littie  NeH»  o^  tke  Bfaiea»  a 
miaelueyoQB  eompoond  of  naivete  and  unpadenoe^  petted  by  grandes 
dames  in  his  Cometkood  as  mncb  as  were  ever  lanxua  asudt  Sichelien  in 
their  Pacdbiood.  But  the  betrayal  dai  not  harm  the  criminals;  Lady 
Caprice  omgrned  to  he  pleased  with  the  name>  took  it  up»  and  signed 
her  notes  to  ner  intimate  correspondente  "  Caprioa  Reana^"  It  was  an 
applicable  titte»  without  doubt»  for  our  brilhant  Ladj  Caprice  was  a 
terrible  coquette>  and  ever  changmg  one  &ncy 

Of  a  mnrate  old  foft  ene 
Notkitfsooklasthat! 

She  was  mancied»  in  her  first  asasouy  to  one  of  the  best  alliances  of  the 
time,,  b^  her  mother^  a  aofi^  suave,  pretty  woman,  wha  never  dropped  a 
thread  m  any  web  she  wove^  and  never  nussed  a  point  on  iriiick  sCe  set 
her  iriU ;  who  trsmed  up  her  lovely  daughter  in  the  way  ahe  should  go^ 
and  softly  ''  hushl  hushed  r  and  nuinea  away  every  acan^de  she  might 
have  rused  as  to  acceptmg  the  proposal  of  the  young  Yiseonnt^  with  few 
bnnns  but  suffiment  good  taste  to  oe  daaded  by  the  ezanisite  loveKness 
ef  the  first  beauty  of  the  season^  on  whom  Madame  Mere  had  set  her 
heart  Her  daujj^ter  did  not  afiect  him,  rather  diaBked  him  than 
otheswise,  bat,,  as  I  have  aaid,  ahe  had  been  trained  up  in  the  way  she 
should  go»  and  therefore  profesaed  herself  and  truly*,  indi&rent  to  the 
matter,  became  his  Yisconntess^  mistreas  of  Wieverdeiti^and  of  a  conaidec- 
aUe  rent-rol]|  and  indeomified  heraelf  by  commenciDg  her  eharming 
coquetries  the  first  aeason  afUr  hflc  marriage  for  the  nianv '^  qparts  d*heure 
^ennuiy"  that  had  sounded  probably  quite  as  quickly  and  repeatedly  in  her 
honeymoon  as  they  did  in  poor  Rivarol's.  She  was  a  coquette  of  the  most 
dangeroua  aorti  our  brilliant  Lady  Cafriee-— na  tyro,,  whoee  weapon  you 
could  twist  out  of  her  hand,  whom  you  conld  disable  with  &  home-thru^ 
and  add  eventually  to  your  liat  of  killed  and  wounded*  in  lieu  of  bang 
added  to  hera  ;  no  mere  ffirt,  with  whom  you  could  apnd  aa  innocuous 
bour  in  the  soft  toxopholitiam,  gathering  up  your  arrows  after  the  apoit 
only  bumiahed  the  brighter  for  freah  archery  elaewhere  ;  no  ^'  made-up" 
atndent  of  her  art^  whoae  wiles  were  ao  palpable  that  they  loat  all  charm, 
and  whoae  note  were  ao  ill-epTead  that  the  very  aight  of  them  warned 
you  off,  wary  aa  a  bird  on  a  wild  day.  She  was  a  coquette,  tranqoil, 
trained,  armed  at  all  pointa,  only  the  more  resolute  to  win  if  her  deaired 
captive  thought  himadf  mail-proof;  if  ahe  commenced  that  delicate 
fencing  with  you^  yon  had  no  chance  to  ripotter;^  and  if  those  aoft, 
white^  taper  fingers  of  hers  took  a  fancy  to  close  on  yours,  be  sure  they 
would  wind  themselves  more  or  less  round  your  life  and  your  memory. 
Coquetry  was  her  metier;  in  her  hands  it  oecame  an  ac^  a  science,  a 
Study*  a  sort  of  drawing-room  diplomacy^  &  dei^er  boudoir  &art6,  ex- 
citing by  ite  intricacy,^  though,  to  her»  deprived  of  what  gives  it 
piquancy  to  other  games*  Uncertain^,  since  Lady  Caprice  was  ever  sure 
to  win  the  vole^  with  whomsoever  she  might  aelect  to  play.  All  men 
who  were  allowed  to  lounge  away  their  hours  in  the  dangerous  demi- 
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lomi&re  of  her  boadoir,  either  at  WieTerden  or  in  WUton-cresceDt, 
lost  their  heads  under  the  Imtre  of  those  dark,  roelting,  Isngtdd  eyes ; 
she  was  neither  to  be  defied  nor  forgotten,  and  she  took  a  naughty  plea* 
sure,  when  she  met  any  who  thought  they  were  strong  enough  to  be 
capable  of  amusing  themselves  in  that  seductive  atmosphere  without 
danger,  in  giving  them  a  soft  blow  with  her  pattes  de  velours,  whoeo 
scar  they  should  carry  for  years,  possibly  even  for  life. 

But  the  vainest  amongst  us  could  not  flatter  himself,  nor  delude  others, 
into  the  belief  that  he  had  secured  the  smallest  niche  of  memory  in  her 
heart  or  her  mind.  When  your  brief  reign  was  over,  when  you  had  fidrly 
submitted  to  be  harnessed  to  her  triumphant  chariot,  when  you  had  begun 
to  feel  secure  that  those  eyes  had  looked  into  yours  as  they  would  not^ 
soon  at  all  events,  look  into  another's — lo !  your  charm  was  fled  for  Lady 
Caprice ;  and  if  you  were  so  ill-bred,  knew  so  little  of  her  world,  as  to 
even  look  a  reproach  or  a  complaint,  how  gaily  and  maliciously  she  would 
laugh  at  you  I  Her  white  transparent  skin,  with  its  delicate  rose-tints  on 
the  cheeks  and  the  lips,  might  have  been  an  Amazon's  armour,  so  impene- 
trable was  she  to  any  and  all  wounds.  Clyde  Suddeley,  before  whom  all 
women  go  down,  for  whom  little  notes  are  piled  a  foot  high  at  the  Guards* 
and  the  Travellers',  and  who  counts  himself  the  Richelieu  of  our  day,  one 
season  entered  at  long  odds  a  bet,  with  Earlscourt  of  the  Bays,  that  he 
would  show  the  vanquishing  Viscountess  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  and 
show  her  that  some  could  beat  her  at  her  pet  ^cart^.  But  Clyde  lost  his 
bet,  was  actually  drawn  on  till  he  was  earnest,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  then — was  dismissed,  with  less  carelessness  than  a  hded  bouquet 
is  thrown  aside,  while  some  fresh  captive  in  turn  occupied,  and  in  turn 
vacated,  the  violet  velvet  causeuse  in  the  Wilton-crescent  boudoir.  *'  Was 
our  brilliant  Lady  Caprice  utterly  heartless?"  I  heard  the  question 
mooted  by  many  lips  and  in  many  circles,  and  never  heard  but  one 
answer — an  a£Srmative. 

Wieverden  lies  in  the  west,  down  by  the  sea-shore.  The  house  was 
designed  by  Yanbrugh,  the  old  Gothic  pile  having  been  destroyed  by  a 
fire  that  broke  out  one  peaceful  summer  night  during  Anne's  reign ;  and 
if  it  be  somewhat  heavy  in  its  porticos  and  cupolas,  making  us  think  of 
his  buildings  as  Pope  wrote  of  his  plays,  **  How  Van  wants  grace !"  it  is 
luxurious  and  comfortable  enough  in  its  interior  to  compensate.  Wieverden 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  to  visit  at  in  England ;  a  cbarmingyirr 
niente  pervades  the  whole  establishment,  and  makes  the  keenest  after  sport 
half  doubtful,  on  a  mizzly  morning,  which  is  preferable,  the  best  bouquets 
of  the  battues,  or  the  lounging-chair  in  the  library,  with  a  pile  of  yellow- 
papered  romances,  and  the  chance  of  being  admitted  to  amuse  Lady 
Caprice  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  violet  boudoir.  Guests  in 
legion  fill  Wieverden  annually  by  eveiy  First.  Its  lord  is  a  rather  silly 
young  fellow,  remarkable  for  nothing  except  enduring  powers  in  the 
stubble  and  turnip  fields,  weak,  obstinate,  good  natured,  a  character  as 
common  in  this  world  of  drab-tinted  mediocrity  as  strawberries  in  June ; 
but  he  has  one  virtue — ^hospitality— no  mean  one,  surely  ?  don't  you  hold 
the  welcpme  of  Admetus  to  Themistocles  the  most  kbgly  touch  in  the 
Molossian's  character?  I  do.  The  Viscount's,  however,  is  hardly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  on  the  same  principle  as  Admetus',  its  sole  and 
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•imple  fpriog  being  to  amuse  himtelf,  a  detiraUe  personal  operation  he 
can  never  perform  without  connderable  extraneous  assistance. 

One  September,  amongst  many  others  before  and  nnce,  I  went  to  stay 
at  Wieverden  ;  the  house  was,  as  usual,  full ;  one  or  two  choice  pet  frienils 
of  her  ladyship*s  (lovely,  amusingf  women;  she  was  far  above  the  timorous 
need  of  selecting  foils,  as  those  do  whose  tenure  is  frail,  and  who  fear 
comparison),  and  numbers  of  men  were  there,  for  no  invitation  was  more 
readily  accepted  towards  the  close  of  the  season  than  the  little  Viscount's 
^a  readiness  traceable,  certunly,  to  his  preserves,  which  are  admirably 
stocked  and  kept,  but  much  more  traceable  to  his  Viscountess,  for  a 
good  battue  and  stubble  well  driven  are  to  be  had  in  many  places,  thank 
Heaven*!  but  at  Wieverden  only  was' Lady  Caprice  I  She  rarely  showed 
at  breakfast — her  maid  and  her  Maltese  alone  officiated  at  that  rite — 
and  passed  the  day  chiefly  in  her  boudoir  and  her  rose-garden.  If  the 
weatner  was  unusually  tempting  and  sunny  she  would  order  the  saddle- 
horses  round ;  but  rarely,  for  she  was  high  priestess  of  the  dolce  that  was 
a  positive,  and  a  very  pleasant  religion  at  Wieverden.  But  at  dinner 
Lady  Caprice  always  appeared,  radiant  as  her  diamonds,  armed  cap-^- 
pie  for  the  slaughter,  with  all  her  arms  burnished,  and  all  her  resources 
xevived,  ready  to  play  at,  and  win  in,  her  dangerous  ^art^— ^carte 
at  which  all  those  whom  she  invited  to  take  up  those  bewitched  cards 
perilled  heavy  stakes  on  the  game,  while  she,  the  wily  Greek!  was 
aafe  to  win  all  and  lose  nothing.  At  dinner  Lady  Caprice  ever  ap* 
peared,  ready  to  exercise  all  her  maeic  on  her  guests,  amusine  herself 
by  pitting  them  one  against  the  other,  and  by  sowing  broadcast  the 
aeeds  of  jealousy,  love,  hate,  and  passion,  frital  poisonous  plants  that  only 
Uossomed  under  her  hand,  to  furnish  her  with  a  bouquet  de  corsage,  worn 
to  enhance  her  beauty,  and  lightly  cast  aside,  without  heed  to  what  death- 
fragrance  they  might  have  scattmd  into  the  air  for  others. 

The  house  was  full,  as  usual,  that  September.  Most  of  the  people 
were  as  well  known  to  me  as  my  hunters  Chasseur  and  Hesbne ;  others 
I  knew  but  slightly,  familiar  as  their  faces  had  been  through  many 
seasons  on  the  ''sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall;*'  and  one  or  two  were 
strangers  to  me,  known  only  by  their  name  and  reputation,  as  we  know  a 
horse  we  have  never  seen  tnat  has  won  the  Goodwood  or  the  Cesarewitch 
when  we  have  been  away  before  Sebaslepol,  or  yachting  in  the  Levant.. 
Among  the  last  class  was  a  man  of  whom  I  had  often  heard ;  for  a  cousin 
of  mine,  who  had  served  with  him  in  Bengal  and  Scinde,  had  conceived 
tor  him  as  romantic  a  friendship  as  Bomllon's  for  Charles  Edward,  and 
bad  often  quoted  him  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  dead  shots  ^d  the  most 
daring  riders  he  had  known  in  either  hemisphere ;  but  I  had  never  seen 
him  till  we  met  at  Wieverden,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  had  been 
out  in  India  for  the  last  ten  years  with  his  troop,  the  — th  Light  Dragoons. 
To  look  at  Bertie  Erroll  the  uninitiated  might  have  wondered  where 
the  strength  lay  that  had  got  him  so  many  spears  in  Bengal,  and  made 
him  so  eager,  whenever  there  was  whisper  of  a  tiger  to  be  pugged,  or  a 
swarm  of  Beloochees  coming  up  in  the  rear.  His  figure  seemed  made  for 
grace  rather  than  for  force,  and  it  was  only  those  skilled  in  such  matters 
who  saw  how  admirably  knit  his  frame  was,  and  how  tenacious,  muscular 
a  grasp  his  white  hands  could  take  when  they  chose.     His  mother  had 
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been  that  rarest  of  beaotiefl^ «  fair  Spaaiavd,  and  there  was  smnetfaiog  mi 
wholly  EDgHsh  in  his  look.  He  inherited  from  her  ^e  ftur  silken  hair 
that  fell  over  a  forehead  no  snn  could  even  tinge  with  bronae,  and  his 
long  dark  eyes^  that  melted  and  flashed  with  SouthOTB  warmth  when  any>- 
diing  touched  or  roused  him,  with  the  fire  of  a  nature  prood  and  pas- 
sionate, the  tenderness  of  a  heart  loving  and  easily  galled 

Bertie  Erroll  had  more  in  him  of  die  gallant  Free  Companion — half 
Trouverre,  half  Soldier,  or  of  the  ^*  veray  parfit  gentii  knight "  of 
Chaucer's  or  of  Spencer's  day,  when  honour  W€U  thought  worth  fighting 
for,  and  chivalry  was  noi  an  empty  name,  than  of  our  own  blas^,  non- 
chalant, uninterested,  notfaing-new-and-nodiing*-tme-and-it-don't-^gni(y 
world,  which  is  certainly  much  more  philosopmo,  and  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable, where  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  peHeotion  in  polite  lies,  where 
we  smile  suavely  on  foes  and  fiieads  alikio,  where  we  oo  not  heed  the 
stain  on  the  escutcheon  when  the  escutcheon  is  graven  on  massive  gdd 
plate,  and  where  the  old  pointer,  Truth,  has  to  Uig  behind  a  hound  of 
keener  scent,  called  Expediency  1  He  was  ahready  at  Wieverdeo  when 
I  arrived  there^  as  I  had  spent  all  September  in  Suffolk,  with  Jimmy 
Monthermer.  Everybody  liked  Erroll.  I  found  nobody's  laugh  and  wit 
enlivened  us  better  when  we  had  our  foet  in  the  papooshes  and  our 
Manillas  in  our  months  in  the  smoking-room ;  he  had  a  gay,  bright, 
vivid  enjojrment  of  life  that  was  contagious ;  for  he  was  one  of  tfcMOst 
trustful  and  ardent  temperaments  whose  Claude  glasses  are  more  golden, 
and  (when  those  are  perforce  broken  firom  their  hands)  whose  darit 
hours  are  darker  than  any  others.  The  women  were  all  entetees  of 
him ;  they  liked  his  soft  and  chivalrous'  manner  to  them ;  he  had  sobm- 
Aing  of  the  old  Castilian  courtesy  with  them,  and,  fastidious  in  his  tastsy 
which  the  beauties  of  bungalows  and  hill-stations  had  offered  but  littb 
to  allure,  the  belles  of  his  own  monde  had  a  firesh  diarm  for  him  af^ten 
years' eidle. 

'^  He  is  chamring,  that  Major  Erroll  1"  said  Lady  Millicent  Clinton  to 
me. 

*^  €ro  away  !  you  are  tame  after  Bertie  Erroll,"  laughed  Beatrice  Ga^- 
silis,  with  a  Httle  blow  of  her  fan  to  poor  Clive  Wynne,  of  the  Blues,  who 
would  rather  have  been  proved  Mephistopheles  and  Frankenstein  at  onee 
tiian  to  have  lived  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  called — nnamnnng! 

All  the  women  at  Wieverden  were  ready  to  pet,  filter,  and  flirt  with 
him,  rendered  romantic  in  their  eyes  as  he  was  by  the  aroma  of  a  recent 
cool,  dare-devil  exploit  in  Seinde  that  had  prsoeded  him  homewttrds,  and 
would  have  gained  him  the  Victoria  had  that  Cross  then  been  extant* 
But  Bertie  Errol  was  not  a  flirt,  never  had  been,  and  One  had  marked  him 
whose  aim  never  missed,  and  fixmi  whose  fire  the  boldest  and  wariest 
never  escaped  without  at  best  a  wounded  wing,  that  would  drag*  throogh 
lifo  a  broken  and  wearisome  limb,  and  whose  nerve  would  flinch  to  the 
touch,  in  the  maimed,  unhealed  spot,  many  a  long  year  after. 

"  Erroll's  au  mieux  with  Loidy  Caprice,"  said  Wintarton  to  me^  iim 
first  evening  I  arrived  there. 

"  Au  mieux  T  echoed  Wynne.  **  Au  pire,  /  should  say,  if  it  be  not 
too  barbarous  for  a  Gallicism — I  vote  we  bring  it  into  usage,  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  all-expressive  and  immeasurably  comprehensive  *aa 
mieux ;'  (the  prettiest  picture  must  have  its  dark  side,  its  back  of  the 
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eanTSS !)  For  Ladj  Caipriae'g  hright  eyt»  to  fall  on  him,  and  decide  on 
liis  desirability  as  a  oaptiTe,  I  should  say  is  abont  the  worst  hie  that  caa 
befal  a  man.  It's  to  be  poisoned  by  a  bonbon,  it's  to  be  mardered  by 
kissing  the  tips  of  a  litde  dainty  white  glore,  Wa  to^ 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aroraatic  pain." 

"  The  dence,  Clive  !**  cried  Winterton,  "  you  must  think  very  seriously 
of  a  subject  if  you  are  stirred  to  the  length  of  a  quotatbnl  Never  heard 
you  so  eloquent  before !     Ha?e  you  sufFmd  ?" 

"  In  my  day,  perhaps,"  laughed  Wynne,  a  certain  bitterness  crossing 
his  face,  impassive  and  well-disciplined  though  it  is,  and  though  I  know 
Aat  it  never  moved  a  muscle  when  a  shot  winged  him  at  the  Alma^ 
<^  ErroU's  been  staying  at  Vichy  through  all  July,  August,  and  September; 
80  has  Lady  Caprice  (to  make  loveliness  lovelier,  and  to  paint  the  lily,  I 
suppose;  certainly  she  doeg  look  more  radiant  than  ever,  if  that's  pos- 
sible.) Bellasys  was  there,  too,  and  he  told  me  her  ladyship  had  doomed 
Bertie,  he  was  sure.  She  was  bringing  all  her  batteries  to  play  on  him, 
saad — if  we  didn't  all  know  Lady  Caprice  too  well — he  should  have  posi- 
tively thought  her  heart  was  engaged  in  the  mat^r.  Fancy  Lady  Caprice 
with  a  heart!  She  would  be  Lady  Caprice  no  longer.  Poor  Bertie !  A«'s 
drawn  into  the  general  fate,  I  can  see.     I  am  very  sorry !" 

There  was  one  thing  remarkable  about  Lady  Capnce's  myriad  con- 

auests :  her  rictims,  however  furiously  they  fought  for  her  favour  during 
leir  days  of  illusion  and  glamour,  however  wearily  the  wound,  as  I  have 
said,  throbbed  in  after  days,  when  she  had  well-nigh  forgotten  ever  having 
added  them  to  her  triumphs,  as  the  AplUshe  adds  the  scalps  of  the  slain, 
and  forgets  them  in  the  excitement  of  a  fresh  encounter,  they  never 
thought  of  being  jecthus  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  they  only — pitied 
them!  with  a  profound,  compassionate,  tender  pity,  as  those  warier 
travellers  who  have  tasted  the  ashes  of  ^tke  Dead  Sea  apples  might  pity 
•younger  ones  lured  by  the  bloom,  or  as  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  as  he 
rushed  on  the  magic  steed  through  the  midnig^  gloom,  breasting  the 
dark-rushing  waters,  may  be  presumed  to  have  compassionated  all  hapless 
mortals  who  like  him  should  be  led  and  miried  by  die  witching  touch  of 
the  Queen  of  Fssrie. 

Even  the  Queen  of  Fsrie,  as  she  appeared  to  the  Rhymer  under  the 
green  and  golden  sheen  of  the  woodland  boughs  t^at  fateful  midsnmmer 
hour,  could  not  have  been  lovelier  to  sight  tiian  Lady  Caprice,  as  she  sat 
that  evening  in  the  blue  drawing«-room  in  her  own  particular  dormouse, 
the  gleam  of  the  wax-lights  illumining  her  lovely  laughing  eyes,  her  de- 
licate lips  curving  now  and  then  wi^  their  own  pecunar  smite,  that  had 
more  oi  mockery,  than  of  tenderness  in  them  at  all  times;  her  dasding, 
matchless  beauty  that  by  some  Knk  of  resemblance  always  brought  to 
my  mind  Mignaord's  Portrait  aux  Amours,  and  that  portrart^s  original  of 
the  <<  Dove's  Eyes  and  die  Serpent's  Tongue."  The  Mdtese  was  euried 
vp  on  his  velvet  cushion  at  her  fset ;  a  fitting  pet  for  so  fair  a  mistress, 
with  his  snowy  curis  and  asure  ribbons,  the  dainty  mignardise  that  was 
stamped  on  eveiything  about  and  belonging'  to  Lady  Caprice  character- 
ising even  him.  The  Viscount  was  absorbed  in  £cart6  with  Bucelo 
Ruel,  one  of  the  best  players  of  France  or  England ;  Lady  Millicent 
was  singing  some  French  songs — her  voioe  is  sweeter  than  any  prima 
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donna'8  in  these  davf  fo  barren  of  oantatrici,  and  slie  makes  us  rate^  it 
jet  higher  by  haraly  ever  blowing  mortal  ears  to  hear  it;  Beatrice 
Cassilis  was  playing  chess  with  her  sworn  rassal  Clan,  known  to  the 
peerage  and  the  public  as  the  Earl  of  Clanmorris  and  Rirth;  and  oar 
Lady  Caprice  was  doing  nothing,  as  nsual,  but  letting  herself  be  amused 
by  A'Court,  Alvanley,  the  Due  de  Courranoes,  and  Eyre  Lee,  who  stood 
round  her,  while— significant  sign  and  most  enviable  post !— Bertie  ErroU 
had  been  given  the  low  chair  beside  her  dormeuse,  where  it  was  her  custom 
to  instal  her  pro  tempo  pet  conquest  Oh !  those  women — what  are  they 
worth,  ami  lecteur,  Uiat  we  should  hold  as  such  high  prize  and  priceless 
honour  a  seat  near  their  chair,  a  dead  flower  from  their  bouquet,  a  mere 
glance  of  their  eyes,  a  mere  touch  of  their  hand  ?  But  we  ^  so  hold 
them,  and  women  like  our  fair  Lady  Caprice  triumph  in  the  weakness, 
and  know  well  how  to  give  to  those  trifles  their  uttermost  weight,  and  to 
make  us  pay  down  a  price  for  them  that  in  our  saner  moments  we  might 
be  appalled  to  have  levied  upon  us  for  things  of  far  deeper  value.  Wb- 
terton  was  right;  EjtoII  was  au  mieux  with  the  radiant  hostess  of 
Wieverden.  I  knew  those  dangerous  glances  of  old  ;  I  knew  when  her 
eye  grew  so  softly  brilliant  under  their  up-curled  lashes-r-when  her  gay 
m^hante  laugh  rang  out  so  low  and  sweetly — when  her  manner  changed 
so  capriciously  and  bewitchingly  from  gay  coquetry  to  languid  softness — 
I  knew  Lady  Caprice  was  bent  on  victory,  was  giving  her  Brinvilliers' 
poison  in  a  cluster  of  roses,  was  pouring  out  the  Aqua  Toffania  into  a 
delicate  goblet  of  perfumy,  sparkling  Cniante,  whose  intosucation  none 
profiered  it  ever  had  will  strong  enough  or  head  steady  enough  to 
withstand.  I  had  often  seen  Lady  Caprice  at  her  favourite  fencing ;  I 
had  seen  her  come  down  with  bright  burnished  arms  to  the  slaughter, 
gaily  and  glitteringly  as  the  young  noblesse  at  Steinkirk ;  I  had  seen  her 
laugh  her  pretty  pitiless  laughter  when  faces  grew  white  as  death  under 
the  sting  of  her  mocking  words,  and  I  saw  now  that  her  fresh  victim 
was  doomed.  If  it  were  doom,  however — a  doom  to  be  dreaded  and. 
shunned — no  prophetic  shadow  of  the  end  marred  his  present.  Bertie 
Erroll  had  been  ten  years  out  of  England ;  what  did  he  know  of  our  Lady 
Caprice,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  a  mere  debutante  in  her  ^m 
season,  just  affianced  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  whom  Madame  Mere 
had  selected  as  the  best  parti  of  the  time  ?  What  did  he  know  of  our 
Lady  Caprice,  the  skilled  coquette,  the  trained  woman  of  the  world,  the 
beauty  r^g^nte  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the  conqueror  of  the  violet 
boudoirs,  who  tangled  Hereditary  Princes  in  her  meshes,  and  added 
astutest  statesmen  to  her  train  ?  Notliing!  And  no  one  put  him  on 
his  guard;  for  we  do  not  intermeddle  with  each  other's  concerns  after  the 
peculiar  habit  of  women  (who  give  and  receive  some  fifty  thousand 
diverse  counsek,  I  believe,  on  every  topic,  specially  if  that  topic  be  an 
affaire  du  coeur) ;  since  we  presume  a  man  knows  his  own  business  better 
than  we  can  know  it  for  him,  and  if  we  did  interfere,  should  be  most  likely 
k>  receive  a  *'  go  to  the  deuce !"  or  a  pistol-shot  by  way  of  recompense  for 
our  good  intentions.  While  Lady  Millicent*s  voice  rang  out  rich,  mourn- 
ful, and  clear  in  the  <<  Chemin  du  Paradis,"  and  the  Viscount  and  Bocek)- 
Ruet,  five  all,  entered  on  the  decisive  '^  la  belle,"  and  Beatrice  Cassilis 
laughed  with  Clan  over  their  chess,  which  appeared  the  very  reverse  or 
scientific,  Erroll  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  I  remember  that  evening 
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looking  up  into  the  exqoirito  hee  beside  faiiiiy  taUdng  in  low  tones  iluii 
oould  not  rudely  reach  Lady  Millioent's  ear,  with  a  gud,  eager  light  in 
hit  eyes  as  diey  met  diose  of  Lady  Ci^ce,  that  told  he  was  drinking^ 
possibly  had  au«ady  drank,  of  the  glowing  Chiante,  without  dreamins^ 
of  the  poison  that  would  lurk  in  the  dregs  when  the  goblet  was  emptiedi 
and  the  white,  soft  hands  were  holding  it  to  other  Ups.  Had  he  been 
wise,  he  might  hare  said,  with  two  lines  in  Mrs.  Browning^s  **  Last 
Poems,'' 

I  fear  you  .  •  .  .  because  you  are  far  too  fair. 

And  able  to  strangle  my  soul  in  a  mesh  of  your  golden  hair. 

But  such  meshes  are  &r  too  magically  sweet  for  men  oyer  to  fear  them  in 
real  life,  if  in  long  years  after  they  may  liye  to  regret  the  web  those 
meshes  woye.  Many  older  than  he  had  lost  thrir  heiuls,  and  gone  down, 
in  yery  despite  of  themselyes,  before  the  gay,  wily  coquetries  of  Lady 
Canrice,  and  the  long  summer  days  at  Vichy  had  not  passed  by,  I  fancied, 
without  adding  another  to  her  endless  bead-roll  of  victories.  Wynne  was 
right ;  Bertie  Enroll  was  doomed ;  and  as  I  marked  how  his  eyes  softened 
and  grew  dark  as  they  looked  up  into  hers,  how  glad  and  araent  a  light 
there  beamed  in  his  face  as  he  bent  towards  her,  I  thought  he  might  pay  a 
costlier  price  than  men  of  a  lighter  nature  or  a  odder  temperament — I 
thought  ne  might  lose  a  heavier  stake  than  most  of  her  victims  in  my  lady's 
dangerous  heart- ^rt^  a  stake  that,  perhaps,  might  beggar  him  for  life* 
But  does  the  wily  Greek,  who  deals  out  to  us  so  softly  and  (ostensibly) 
so  £urly,  the  tempting,  seductive  cards,  knowing  well  how  he  will  keep 
the  king  in  his  own  hand,  and  win  all  the  gold  pieces  you  have  adven- 
tured on  the  game,  pray  does  he  care  whether  or  no  those  gold  pieces  be 
your  all,  whether  or  no  you  go  forth  ruined  and  beggared  from  the  sakm 
— so  long  as  he  has  won  the  game  he  wished?  Basta !  no;  for  Greeks, 
male  and  female,  of  the  gaming-house  or  the  social  circle,  are  a  nqmcious, 
merciless  race,  from  whose  vocabulary  Pity  is  crossed  out  with  a  con- 
temptuous dash  of  the  pencil  mes  hhree ! 

At  no  house  in  the  kingdom,  as  I  say,  did  days  pass  more  charmingly 
than  at  Wieverden.  The  sport  was  excellent,  from  the  lazy  battue  to  a 
real  hard  day's  work  after  the  wild-fowl,  as  your  preference  might  happen 
to  lead  you  to  sweet  idlesse,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  honours  under  difficulties; 
and  in-doors — what  need  to  dwell  on  its  attractions? — was  not  our  hostte 
Lady  Caprice?  She  rarely  troubled  herself  to  visit  the  county  people. 
'*  Why  should  I  ?  Drive  twen^  miles  over  bad  roads  only  to  be  bored 
when  I  reach  my  destination?  Heaven  forefend!"  she  would  cry,  arching 
her  delicate  pencilled  eyebrows,  if  anybody  mooted  the  subject,  or  her 
lord,  who  was  too  well-bred  a  fellow,  and  knew  his  place  too  well  ever  to 
interfere  with  her  actions  and  dictates,  suggested  the  possibility  of  being 
a  little  '^sociable"  with  minor  neighbours  when  his  second  brother 
Jack  stood  for  the  county.  Lady  Caprice  never  followed  the  harriers 
either,  or  took  the  stiffest  bullnnches  and  closest-enclosed  countries 
**  for  fun,"  like  some  fair  aristocrates  whom  I  know  of;  she  held  fast 
women  in  a  calm,  disdainful  pity.  *^  Tou  laugh  with,  and  you  laugh 
aty  fast  women,  but  you  never  hke  them.  Of  course  you  don't  want 
an  ill-done  replica,  a  weak  water-colour  copy  of  yourself;  lips  scented 
with  your  own  cigarettes,  words  twangmg  with  your  own  slang,-^ 
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ycm  doD't  want  iStmt  sort  of  tfnng  from  nt;  it's  M  itale  to  yen ;  it  never 
telUf**  ihe  nied  to  sajc,  knowing  l^ttec,  perhaps,  than  any  cAet  weeian  in 
England  what  did  **  tell "  with  ns  and  upon  ns.  Lmdy  CapdoOy  tbeiefore^ 
apeot  little  of  lier  time  out  of  dUen,  tare  in  thoae  miraoles  of  hortienlton^ 
her  Toae-gardens,  where  Beekfbrd  mMjffat  heye  dreamt  of  Vathek,  and  Toai 
Moore  of  the  yale  of  Ca^mere;  and  I  hove  known  men  at  Wieverden, 
tmthfxil  men,  wiae  men,  men  youes  madiy  all  their  lires  to  sport,  whe 
would  sauDter  down  between  twelve  and  one,  to  let  us  get  off  to  the 
tuniips  and  the  stubble  without  them,  or  who,  when  they  had  been  shoot- 
ing till  luncheon-time,  and  were  discussing  Bass  and  cold  game  under  the* 
hedges,  would  plead  "  confounded  tic  in  my  arm  that  the  spear  broke 
at  Mejeerut,"  or  <<  no  end  of  letters  to  answer,  deuce  take  them,  by  post- 
time,"  and  wend  their  wa}^  back  to  the  bouse  (where  the  tic  was  in- 
variably cured,  but  I  never  knew  the  correspondence  to  be  achieved) 
solely  to  join  Lady  Caprice  in  those  fragrant  aisles  where  she  was  stroll- 
ing reading  Tennyson's  last  poem,  or  *'  Jocelyn,**  wiUi  her  two  or  three  pet 
friends,  or  gain  admission  to  lounge  away  the  hours  in  that  violet  boudonv 
where  nothing  of  the  male  genus  intruded  without  invitation,  save  ^ 
ever-welcome  and  ever-enviable  little  Maltese,  Amor. 

As  for  the  Visoonnt,  ke  never  troubled  his  head  about  the  flirtations 
and  conquests  of  his  bewitching  wife.  Madame  Mere  had  '^  made"  that 
alliance,  and  (a  customary  result  of  ^*  made  "  alliances,  of  whi<^  a  third 
person  is  the  concocter,  Expediency  the  cementer,  and  Convenance  the 
arbitrator)  the  marital  atmosphere  at  Wieverden  was  of  that  very  general 
and  useful  if  somewhat /ade  tint  called  discreetly  ''  friendship" — a  mudi 
prettier-sounding  equivalent  that  what  is  really  meant  by  it,  which  is,  I 
take  it,  a  cool,  complete,  unruffled,  indifference,  mutual  and  pkilosaphiie, 
such  as  is  developed  before  our  eyes  in  many  houses  where  we  go,  and  of 
course  does  an  immense  deal  towards  weakening  our.widsed  preferences 
for  garden  life,  and  making  us  converts  to  the  "  beauty  of  the  Matrimonial 
Sacrament,"  and  the  ^'birmony  of  united  lives,"  &c,  on  which  oar 
mothers  and  sisters  occasionally  hold  forth  such  exalted  and  tend^  senti- 
ments, with  a  view  to  our  regeneration  on  those  favourite  points  of 
feminine  doctrine.  Besides,  as  1  have  said,  the  Viscount,  tbon^  tfi 
empty-headed,  rather  irritating  fellow,  very  provocative  of  the  contempt 
with  which  Lady  Caprice,  malgr^  elle,  regarded  him,  was  infinitely  too 
well-bred  ever  to  int^ere  with  her  actions ;  he  was  about  the  only  man 
in  her  set,  I  believe,  whom  her  ooquetteries  didn't  occupy  and  disturb  in 
the  least  degree.  Perhaps,  too,  he  knew  what  we  could  certainly  have 
told  him,  that  the  gold-spurred  and  fire-proof  though  daintily-broidered 
brodequins  of  Lady  Caprice  danced,  thanks  to  their  own  imperviousness, 
unburnt  over  fiery  red-ho<(  ploughshares,  where  feet  more  tenderly  shod 
might — nay,  must — have  been  scorched  and  seared  to  the  bone  long  ere 
the  Ordeal  was  passed. 

The  Viscount,  therefore,  never  troubled  himself  about  the  coqu^teries  of 
Lady  Caprice.  Poasibly  he  thought  all  her  victims  very  silly  fellows,  and 
wondered  what  they  could  see  in  her  so  exquisite  (two  lustres  of  marriage 
do  smoke  the  very  brightest  Claude  glasses,  I  believe;  once  over  the  step] 
— ^you  remember  how  Teniers's  laughing,  radiant  H)'men  looked  then  f). 
So  her  husband  was  the  only  man  in  the  house  who  failed  to  see  what  we 
all  did,  that  Bertie  Enroll  was  the  last  caprice  of  Lady  Capice,  and  had 
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io0t  hk  head  about  her  more  nltofly,  moie  madly,  thaa  any  of  her  oe^ 
iiineB  were  wont  lo  do.  God  help  him!  he  was  cursed  with  one  of  thoee 
loving,  traeting,  fiery,  ardent  natiAes  to  whom  calculation  ia  uidmewii, 
with  whom  doubt  is  death,  and  who  wager  their  all  on  a  single  die. 
To  such  life  is  rarely  kind,  and  women,  like  children,  prize  the  costlier 
toy  a  little  higfber  for  the  moment  than  their  common  playthings,  only 
to  break  it  and  throw  it  aside—- pleased  to  see  their  own  power  over  the 
^ompleE  springs  that  are  shattered  by  the  &11. 

The  dangerous  smiles  we  knew  so  well  of  old  seemed  to  fall  with  y«t 
•  softer  and  more  daxsling  light  on  Bertie  ErroU  than  they  had  ever  done 
on  any  one,  and  had  I  not,  like  Wynne,  known  Lady  Caprice  too  well  to 
accuse  her  of  possessing  so  weak  a  point  in  her  organisation,  I  should 
have  fancied,  as  Winterton  had  done  at  Vichy,  that  her  heart  was  pos^ 
tively  concerned  in  this  last  conquest ;  that  she  had  not  played  with  toudi- 
wood  for  so  long  a  time  with  such  impunity,  but  what  at  the  last  the  flames 
die  amused  hersdf  with  fanning  into  life  might  have  drawn  her  into  their 
fiery  circle,  and  ignited  her  at  last,  however  clad  in  the  triple  asbestos 
of  vanity,  coquetry,  and  heartlessness.  But  I  doubt  if  a  vain  woman 
ever  loves  but  herself,  or  ever  suffers  more  unselfish  sorrows  than  those 
'of  mortification,  and  a  vain  woman  our  lovely  Lady  Caprice  was  with- 
out doubt,  not  ao  much  of  her  beauty — she  was  above  that — but  of 
her  power,  her  triumph,  her  omnipotence.  Indeed,  could  she  well  help 
it,  with  incense  ever  swung  before  her,  censed  by  no  mean  hands  eithei^ 
and  with  every  man  whom  she  chanced  to  beckon  to  her  side  eager  to 
fling  away  the  warmest  love  of  other  women  for  the  cddest  smile  from 
Lady  Caprice  F  We  allow  for  the  wind  that  makes  a  shot  swerve,  J>ut 
do  we  ever  allow  for  the  side  breeaes  that  have  blown  steadily  on  the 
nature  of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  so  strong  a  current  that  its  course 
is  shaped,  nolens  volens,  by  their  influence?  Never,  I  take  it ;  and  yet 
on  all  characters,  more  or  less,  bear  same  such  side-winds,  with  a  £&w, 
perhaps,  mere  zephyrs,  but  with  others,  lasting  gales  that  waft  them  far 
on,  and  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  their  course  and  their  destiny. 
The  breezes  that  had  blown  on  Lady  Caprice  fix)m  her  childhood  had 
ever  been  heavy  with  incense,  puffed  by  worldly  wisdom,  and  sweetly 
scented  with  flattery  and  adulation.  Perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
they  had  bent  her  character  vanity-wards,  as  the  winds  will  blow  a  flower 
westwards  till  the  stem  be  curved  and  bent  past  recovery. 

"  What's  pky  to  her  is  earnest  to  him,"  said  Wymne,  one  morning  to 
me  while  we  stood  on  the  south  terrace  smoking  after  luocheon,  and  saw 
Lady  Caprice  with  ErroU  beside  her,  and  Amor  shaking  bis  blue  ribbons 
before,  saunter  through  the  iron-scroll  gate  that  led  to  that  exquisite  floral 
paradise  the  rose-garden.  Wynne  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to 
paraphrase  the  hackneyed  saying — the  older  and  more  graphic  wording 
would  have  suited  the  case  quite  as  well.  In  that  game  it  is  rarely,  I 
fancy,  that  diamond  cuts  diamond,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  metaphori- 
cally, play  to  the  one  and  death  to  the  other  :  the  victor  rides  gaily  away 
from  the  encounter  with  the  toy-lance  safe  and  unsplintered,  and  the 
silver  shield  flashing  brightly  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  vanquished  lies  left 
biting  the  dust  and  ruing  the  day  when  he  tried  his  arms  in  the  unequal 
tournament.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  lances  may  ring  merrily  on  either 
shield,  and  the  combatants  separate  with  their  pennons  fluttering,  and  no 
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maTe  in  the  armour  of  either  piereed :  but  when  Agaks  Hot6t  rode 
down  to  the  combat,  Ringwood  fell ;  and  when  Lady  Caprice  entered  the 
lifts  her  opponent  was  erer  unhorsed!  She  flirted  more  dangerously,  too^ 
with  Errml  than  eren  she  had  ever  done  with  any,  less  openly,  and  for  that 
Tery  reason  m(»e  tenderly— de  Courances,  Albany,  A'Court,  all  on  whom 
die  exercised  her  resistless  coqueteries  by  caprices  that  changed  each  dxf 
—nay,  each  hour— envied  him  savagely  the  softer  glance  which  fell  only 
on  him,  the  softer  intonation  into  which  her  tone  of  railleiy  and  mockery 
changed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  when  addressing  lum.  She  teased  him 
at  times — such  a  woman  can  no  more  help  teasing  you  when  joa  are  in 
her  power  than  a  cat  can  help  teasinc^  a  mouse  wat  is  shiverine  under 
her  velvet  paw.  Sometimes  she  would  neglect  him  utterly,  lift  her  eye- 
brows weariedly  with  a  *'  p1ait-il?'*  when  he  spoke  to  her,  smile  on  De 
Courances  (a  whilom  pet  of  hers  at  the  Tuileries,  who  set  the  faduon  in 
the  best  oercles,  and  won  the  heaviests  takes  at  Chantilly),  a  whole  room- 
ing or  evening,  and  then  amuse  herself  by  bringing  Bertie  to  her  side 
-again  by  one  single  word  or  one  languid  glance  from  under  her  alky 
-curled  lashes.  She  teased  him  as  Lady  Caprice  teased  any  and  all  who 
lettered  themselves  with  her  rose-chains  and  drank  of  her  poisoned 
Chiante;  she  teased  him — and  at  such  times  prudence  flung  to  the 
winds,  pride  forget,  and  self-possession  powerless  to  simulate  a  careless 
indifference,  a  courteous  vacuity — ^he  would  turn  away  with  his  face  turn- 
ing pallid  as  a  woman's,  and  a  strange  deep  anguish  darkening  his  eyes. 
And  then  Lady  Caprice  would  toy  with  Amor^s  ribbons,  or  gently  fluttsr 
her  fan,  or  play  with  the  pages  of  her  novelette,  laughing  low  and 
mockingly  to  herself,  and  flirting  with  Bucelo  or  Courances,  putting 
out  all  her  most  witching  coquetnes,  and  after  a  while,  as  I  say,  beckon 
him  back  to  her  on  some  trifling  errand,  and  bend  her  tenderest  gaae 
upon  him  once  more,  and  smile  to  herself  to  see  how  the  dark  dood 
roused  by  her  caprices  was  dispelled  again  by  a  word;  smile  to  her- 
self to  see  how  glad  and  grateful  a  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  how  easily 
he  forgot  and  forgave  the  cruelty  passed,  how  blindly  and  loving^ 
he  caressed  the  silken  gyves  that  were  each  hour  weighing  down  his 
strength,  and  eating  into  his  flesh,  and  binding  him  farther  and  farther, 
closer  and  closer,  down  to  an  iron  thraldom.  Heaven  help  him !  he 
lo?ed  her  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  many  have  so  erred  to  their  ovrn  cost 
since  the  day  when  the  changing  shadows  flitted  on  and  off  the  paper 
where  Shakspeare's  hand  was  tracing  the  words  for  Viola's  lips  to  utter. 
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Okk  bright  summer  morning  in  the  year  1833  a  young  man  wearing 
a  blouse,  with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  from  which  hung  a  very  smaU 
bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  entered  uie  city  of  La 
Rochdle,  by  the  gate  which  is  called  La  Porte  Maubec. 

Dusty  and  travel-stained,  he  seemed  to  have  walked  a  long  way, — and, 
indeed,  he  had  performed  a  journey  of  twenty  leagues  in  little  more  than 
as  many  hours,  having  \eh  Bignay,  his  native  place,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  at  sunrise  on  the  day  before.  With  only 
five-and-thirty  sous  for  all  his  fortune,  he  had  spent  nothing  on  the  road, 
a  loaf  in  his  bundle  supplying  him  with  food,  and  an  outhouse  affording 
him  shelter  during  the  three  or  four  hours  he  gave  to  rest,  fiut  at  seven* 
teen  appetite  is  soon  sa^sfied,  and  sleep  little  needed,  when  the  phantom 
expectation  beckons  onward. 

This  young  man  must  have  been  of  a  very  restless  nature,  for  he  left 
a  profession  behind  which,  steadily  followed,  would  soon  have  made  him 
independent,  endowed  as  he  was  with  peculiar  abiliUes  for  succeeding  in 
it.  Of  poor  parentage,  his  father  being  only  a  small  vigneron,  he  had 
been  noticed  for  his  manual  dexterity  and  general  cleverness  while  at 
school  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  by  a  watchmaker  of  that  town,  who  took 
him  as  his  apprentice.  The  boy  acquired  his  master's  trade,  not  merely 
perfecting  himself  in  the  mechanism  of  watches,  but  learning  how  to 
engrave  them  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  Success  in  this  line,  however, 
was  not  his  desire.  He  grew  impatient  of  confinement,  tired  of  sitting 
constantly  on  a  high  stool,  bending,  with  a  magnifying  glass  in  his  eye, 
over  pallets  and  wheels  and  pinions ;  and  so,  without  asking  anybody's 
leave,  con6ding  his  secret  to  a  single  person,  or  paying  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  436th  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  he  broke  his  indentures 
and  ran  away.  Whither  he  was  bound  he  had  no  definite  conception,  his 
only  thought  being  to  relinquish  a  wearisome  occupation;  but  he  had 
heiud  of  lands  beyond  the  sea  where  people  led  a  life  of  uncontrolled 
liberty ;  he  knew  that  ships  were  constantly  sailing  to  all  foreign  parts  from 
La  Rochelle,  and  thither  he  directed  his  flight.  A  lingering  desire  to  look 
at  his  home  once  more  led  him  round  by  Bignay, — but  though  he  yielded 
to  this  natural  impulse  he  did  not  attempt  to  see  any  of  his  family ;  per- 
haps because  he  feared  his  father  would  have  insisted  on  his  returning  to 
hb  master. 

Behold  him,  then,  at  La  Rochelle,  passing,  as  it  happened,  no- 
questioned,  the  gendarme  on  duty  being  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
testing  the  merits  of  a  glass  of  Armagnac  in  a  cabaret  near  the  gate.  He 
walked  quickly  on  till  he  reached  the  market-place,  where  he  inquired  of 
the  first  person  he  met  the  nearest  way  to  the  port.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  find  it  even  without  assistance,  the  masts  of  numerous 
vessels  serving  as  a  guide  at  some  distance.    Once  on  the  quay  he  relaxed 
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his  speed,  and  leisurely  surveyed  the  various  ships  loading  and  unloading, 
bringing  up  at  their  berths  or  casting  off  from  them,  as  their  exigences 
required.  It  was  a  scene  of  great  noise  and  confusion,  and  to  avoid  being 
hustled — for  he  seemed  in  ever)'body's  way — he  stood  aside,  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  log  of  timber  that  was  lying  near,  for  the  first  time  that 
morning  sat  down,  and  taking  out  his  last  piece  of  bread,  began  to  break 
his  fast,  pondering  all  the  time  he  was]^eating  upon  the  chances  of  the 
next  meal — and  the  next. 

He  was  at  length  in  the  pUce  which,  for  several  months  past,  he  had 
been  bent  on  reaching,  believing  that  when  he  got  there  he  shonld-speedily 
find  the  means  of  transit  to  the  countiy  of  his  dreams  and  aspirations; 
but,  after  all,  he  had  gained  very  little  by  his  move.  Vessels  were  in 
plenty,  but  how  was  he  to  obtain  a  passage  in  one  ?  Certainly  not  for 
the  miserable  sum  of  thirty-five  sous.  He  had  deeeired  himself  on  many 
points,  but  not  on  that.  When  the  idea  first  struck  him  of  leaving 
France,  he  had  thought  of  offering  himself  as  a  sailor,  and  working  his 
passage  out,  as  many  had  done  before  him ;  but  when  became  in  sight  of 
the  sea,  the  only  misgiving  which,  perhaps,  a  Frenchman  ever  feels  arose, 
snd  he  coukl  not  help  asking  himself  the  question — should  he  be  able  to 
work  or  do  anything  useful  when  once  at  the  mercy  of  that  fiatal  element, 
the  dangers  of  which  he  instinctively  appreciated?  The  wind,  blowing 
Bneh  from  the  westward,  whistling  through  the  rigging  and  fluttering  the 
tri-coloured  flag,  appeared  to  answer  imperatively.  No !  He  cast  dowa 
his  eyes, — small,  quick,  black  eyes  they  were,  of  which  he  always  made 
good  use, — and  went  on  munching  his  crust,  still  meditating. 

While  thus  engaged,  with  the  hot  sun  shining  full  upon  him,  he  became 
•ware,  W  a  shadow  that  fell  on  the  stones  at  his  feet,  that  something  in- 
tercepted its  rays,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  tall,  swarthy  man  watching 
faim  with  attention.  He  wore  a  broad-leafed  Panama  straw  hat,  whose 
light  colour  added  to  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  large  g^ld  earringa 
were  in  his  ears,  and  his  dress  denoted  a  sailor  of  the  better  sort.  He  was 
amoking  a  cigar,  and  as  the  young  man*s  glance  met  his  he  took  it  from 
his  mouth  and  spoke. 

*'  I  should  say  you  were  hungry  !'*  he  observed,  with  a  strong  Pro- 
'¥en9al  accent. 

'•  Why  so  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

"  To  eat  such  bread  as  if  you  liked  it,"  returned  the  other. 

*^  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  he  who  was  thus  addressed,  ^'  one  must  make  the 
best  of  what  one  has.     I  eat  it  because  I  have  nothing  better." 

"  Nor  able  to  get  it  ?"  asked  the  seaman. 

^'  Not  without  making  a  large  bole  in  a  very  little,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Will  you  breakfast  with  me, — in  the  town  here  ?" 

The  young  man  stared  hard  at  his  questioner  for  a  few  moments,  and 
judging  from  his  countenance  that  he  was  in  earnest,  replied  that  he  ao- 
eepted  with  pleasure. 

Saying  this  he  rose  from  his  log,  and  the  two  shook  hands. 

'^  Come  this  way,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  I  know  a  vffl*y  good  house  for 
our  purpose.     One  may  eat  and  drink  very  well  in  this  place,  for  the 

oysters  hereabouts  are  delicious,  and  as  to  the  brandy 1*11  tell  you 

what,  though ;  they  don't  put  garlic  euo«gh  in  theb  sausages." 
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**  It  m  easy  to  9&t  yon  ^oma  from  the  sooth,"  Miniirked  the  yaoag 
man. 

^  Tee,  I  am  a  MarseiUaia.  My  name  k  Domimque  Xisaon.  What  is 
yours?" 

*'  Alcide-Achille-Numa  Giraud." 

"  Whioh  of  the  three  is  your  patron  saint  ?"  said  the  sailor,  Uughing. 

**  He  is  not  yet  in  the  calendar,"  returned  Alcide,  gravely.;  **  but  who 
knows !     Perhaps  he  may  be  £fity  years  after  I  am  dead !" 

*^  This,**  said  the  sailor,  "  is  ray  saint's  day — the  4th  of  August.  On 
which  account  I  always  stand  ti'eat  with  the  first  person  I  meet." 

"  A  very  good  practice,"  observed  Alcide  ;  "  and  I  only  regret  that  J 
have  not  a  saint  to  allow  me  to  do  the  same." 

l}ie  sailOT  eyed  the  young  man  with  a  comic  expression,  and  these  few 
words  sufficed  to  make  them  good  frieuds. 

After  two  or  three  turnings  they  entered  a  long  narrow  street  and 
stopped  at  a  house  about  half  way  down,  where  a  signboard  swingeing 
aloft  displayed  three  golden  candlesticks,  with  "  Les  Trois  Chandeliers" 
emblazoned  beneath  them  to  prevent  any  mistake.  Into  this  house  the 
tailor  conducted  Alcide,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  promised  enter- 
tainment was  forthcoming.  The  meal,  if  not  a  very  refined  was  a  most 
substantial  one,  though  he  who  was  to  pay  for  it  did  greater  justice  to  it 
than  his  companion.  But  the  good  Bordeaux  wine  and  the  more  stimu« 
lating  brandy  produced  their  natural  effect,  and  so  loosened  the  strings 
of  Aloide's  tongue  that  with  invitation  of  the  slightest  he  told  bis  whole 
•tory. 

*'  So,"  said  the  sailor,  when  he  had  heard  it  out,  *^  you  want  to  go  to 
America!  Well,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  manage  that  See!  1  am 
the  captain  and  part  owner  of  La  Jeune  Rosalie^  the  brig  lying  at  the 
wharf  opposite  to  where  you  were  sitting.  We  are  completing  our  cargo 
for  Cuba — chiefly  with  this" — holding  up  a  glass  of  cognac,  whioh  he 
forthwith  drained — **  and  I  am  in  want  of  a  clerk  to  keep  my  accounts. 
You  have  education  you  say.  Let  me  see  a  specimen  of  your  hand- 
writing." 

Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  on  an  adjoining  table,  and  Alcide  went  to  it 
and  sat  down. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  produce?*'  he  asked. 

**  Your  name  will  do,"  said  Captain  Tisson,  ^'  as  well  as  anythmg.  It 
is  long  enough  for  variety." 

Alcide  looked  at  his  pen,  pressed  the  nib  against  his  thumbnail,  dipped 
it  in  the  ink,  and  wrote  hastily  on  the  paper,  flourishing  his  hand  in  the 
air  when  he  had  finished  as  if  he  were  waving  a  sword,  and  leading 
young  France  to  victory. 

"  There  !**  he  said,  handing  tlje  paper  to  Captain  Tisson,  "  will  that 
do?" 

"  Do !"  exclaimed  his  entertainer  in  astonishment,  ^  why,  it  is  just 
Hke  copperplate.  The  heading  of  my  bills  of  lading  is  not  half  as 
good." 

*'  If  my  pen  had  been  a  better  one "  modestly  observed  Alcide 

<*  Impossible !"  cried  Captain  Tisson,  interrupting  him.  "  I  tell  yon 
again  it  is  equal  to  copperplate.     I  never  saw  writing  hke  it." 

"  It  is  because  I  know  how  to  engrave,"  said  Alcide.     "  If  I  had  the 
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materials  I  could  show  you  something  in  that  line  wluch  I  think  would 
please  you." 

''  Tott  shall  have  them,  if  they  can  he  bought  in  this  place,"  add 
Captain  Tisson.  "  But  that  is  not  our  first  affair.  Are  ^ou  willmg  to 
take  the  post  I  named  just  now  as  being  vacant  ?  Tour  hvinir  on  board 
shall  be  at  my  expense.  I  will  rive  you  fifty  francs  a  month  for  a  year 
obtain — and  moreover,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  provided,  I 
will  provide  you  with  an  outfit  for  the  voyage.     What  do  you  say  ?*' 

^*  There  is  nothing  to  say,"  replied  Alcide,  with  eyes  sparkling  like 
diamonds.  '*  How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  refuse  ?  Ah,  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  forgot." 

<<  What  It  that  ?"  inquired  Captain  Tisson. 

*<  My  papers,"  said  Alcide.     "  The  &ct  is  I  have  lost  my  passport" 

^'  And,"  said  Captain  Tisson,  <'  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  for 
one  here  P  1  understand.  It  b  a  difficulty  to  be  sure,  but  I  think  we 
may  get  over  it.  My  late  clerk  died  at  New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever 
just  Mfore  I  sailed  for  La  Rochelle  ;  for  which  reason  my  books  are  not 
m  such  good  order  as  they  ought  to  be.  When  you  take  his  place  yon 
must  succeed  to  hb  name.  As  to  his  person,  that  cannot  be  identified  as 
he  has  never  been  on  shore  :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do 
so— on  this  side  of  the  water.  When  I  have  made  you  look  something 
more  like  a  sailor  than  you  do  at  present,  I  will  contrive  to  smuggle  you 
on  board  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  maritime  authorities.  You 
have  only  then  to  remain  quietly  in  my  cabin  till  La  Jeime  RosaUe  sails 
-—there  will  be  quite  enough  to  occupy  you  in  the  meanwhile — and  by 
the  blessing  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  and  my  patron  Saint  Dominique, 
we  shall  make  a  prosperous  voyage  !" 

Captain  Tisson  kept  his  word  in  every  particular,  nothing  went  amiss 
<tf  all  he  had  proposed,  and  under  these  circumstances  Alcide- Achille- 
Numa  Giraud  left  the  shores  of  his  native  country. 

II. 

Rather  more  than  eighteen  years  have  g^ne  by  since  La  Jeune 
Rosalie  smled  from  La  Rochelle,  and  he  who  went  out  in  her  with  thirty- 
five  sous  in  his  pocket  returns  with ^how  much  ?     That  is  a  secret 

known  to  Alcide- Achille-Numa  Giraud  alone,  for  he  is  not  over-commu- 
nicative on  any  subject,  and  least  of  all  with  respect  to  money  matters. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  saying  things  by  which  people  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  who  says  mem  is  richer  than  he  chooses  to  declare ;  and  it 
is  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  majority  of  the  passengers  on  IxMtrd  the 
steamer  from  New  York  to  Havre,  that  Monsieur  Giraud,  who  is  one  of 
them,  though  he  makes  no  display,  has  feathered  his  nest  while  in  Ame- 
rica in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself  if,  possibly,  it  may  not  be  so  to 
others.  They  have  no  grounds  for  suspecting  anything  wrong,  but 
fortunes  are  sometimes  strangely  made,  and  when  a  man  won't  give  yoa 
his  confidence  freely  you  have  a  ric^ht  to  conjecture  whatever  you  please* 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  beware  of  libel — a  difficult  task  for  those  who 
love  talking  for  talking's  sake — more  mischief,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
arising  from  gossip  than  from  malice  prepense. 
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It  may  be  .presumed  that  Montieor  Giraud,  if  he  had  foond  the  phU 
Io8opher*8  stone,  was  also  a  philosopher,  for  he  took  do  heed  of  the 
eomm6rage$  which,  circulating  at  his  expense,  occasionally  reached  his  ears: 
the  only  difference  they  wrought  in  his  hehaviour  was  to  cause  him  to  shut 
himself  up  more  closely  than  before.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  Crossus^- 
a  miserly,  niggardly  Croesus,  if  you  like — was  established  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow-passengers,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about.  He  made  no 
friends  amongst  them,  and  when  every  one  separated  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  he  was,  for  a  time,  forgotten.  If  brought  to  recollection  after- 
wurds  the  fact  arose  from  subsequent  events. 

At  ELavre  Monsieur  Giraud  made  no  delay.  As  it  is  the  act — we 
might  almost  say,  the  duty-— of  every  unoccupied  Frenchman  to  go  to 
Paris,  Monsieur  Giraud  went  with  the  stream.  He  had  a  strong  personal 
motive  for  doing  so,  havine  never  yet  seen  the  capital  of  France  :  but 
he  knew  by  report  how  well  the  city  was  worth  seeing,  and  he  guessed 
—having  learnt  to  guess  in  America— -that  hb  presence  there  would  be 
to  his  own  advantage.  Where,  besides,  could  a  man  learn  better  how 
to  invest  his  accumulations  ?  It  is  true  that  the  *'  credit  mobilier"  was 
not  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  but  it  was  a  period  that 
afforded  rare  opportunides — as  the  world  has  seen — for  exhibitmg  strokes 
of  genius;  and  Monsieur  Griraud  was  one  of  those  who  had  genius  enough 
for  anything. 

What  particularly  safe  investment  Monsieur  Giraud  selected  is  not 
precisely  known,  but  it  must  have  been  one  that  yielded  him  very  good 
interest,  for  he  appears  to  have  led  a  very  expensive  sort  of  life  in  Paris. 
He  had  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Rue  Royale,  which,  in  sfHte  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  is  still  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  if 
he  did  not  frequent  the  best  society  it  was  probably  because  he  had  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  it  in  America ;  or,  perhaps,  his  in- 
clinations took  him  the  other  way.  He  did  not,  however,  plunge  all  at 
once  into  the  dissipation  of  the  great  city.  During  the  whole  of  1852 
he  occupied  a  much  more  modest  apartment  than  that  which  he  after- 
wards tenanted  in  the  Rue  Royale — so  modest,  indeed,  was  it  that  all 
our  researches  have  fitiled  to  discover  its  locality.  His  disbursements, 
too,  at  that  time,  were  on  a  very  moderate  scale — he  kept  himself,  in  a 
manner,  aloof  from  his  kind,  allowing  none  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his 
mystery — supposing  that  a  mystery  existed — and  if  the  idea  were  not 
ansurd  when  such  a  person  as  Monsieur  Giraud  was  in  c^uestion,  one 
might  almost  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  he  was  livmg  on  expe- 
dients.    But  the  fact  is  susceptible  of  a  different  explanation. 

Early  habits— even  good  ones — are  hard  to  conquer ;  the  pursuit  to 
which  we  were  brought  up  always,  in  some  way,  asserts  its  claim ;  and 
as  Alcide-Achille-Numa  Giraud  began  life  as  a  mechanician  and  engraver, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  still  give  his  attention,  when  no  more 
important  avocation  demanded  it,  to  objects  which  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  abilities  in  those  useful  capacities.  This  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  reason  why,  at  the  commencement  of  1853,  he  associated  himself 
in  partnership  with  the  Sieur  Duprey,  a  lithographic  artist  established  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  working  certain  mechanical  processes  of  en- 

Eaving,  of  which  Monsieur  Giraud  claimed  to  be  the  inventor.     It  so 
ppened — ^whether  from  supineness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  Duprey, 
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or  from  mfnm  other  trnknown  caiife — that  die  iiiTBfition  fell  to  ihe 
ground :  st  all  eventi^  it  was  not  carried  into  operation  in  the  manner 
originally  propoBed — and  thus,  as  may  be  conjeetored,  when  the  inaction 
<rf  1852  b  tafeen  into  consideration,  the  value  of  Monsienr  (xirand's  die- 
corerj  was  lost 

There  are  some  men  whom  £sappointment8  only  stimnlato  to  fresh 
and  more  energpetio  exertions ;  there  are  others  who,  like  the  tiger  after 
an  unsuccessful  spring,  recoil  upon  themselves^  and  tompt  their  frite  no 
farther — who,  disgusted  with  failure,  abandon  the  line  they  bad  chosen 
and  take  a  directly  opposite  course.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Monsienr 
Giraud  beloncped  to  the  last-named  category,  for  it  is  on  record  diat  to- 
wards die  end  of  1853,  the  gaiety,  the  eztraraganoe,  the  fondness  for 
expensive  pleasures,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  began  to 
mark  his  conduct.  The  philosopher's  cell,  the  patient  toiler's  workshop, 
were  abandoned  for  the  Closerie  de  Lilas  and  the  Bal  Mabille ;  the 
hnmble  tntiieurs  of  the  Faubourg  SU  Jacques  and  the  Barrio  de  ia 
Chopinetto  were  exchanged  for  the  re$tauranti  of  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  Rue  Montorgneil;  instead  of  taking  a  solitary  walk  along*  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Bastille,  Monsienr  Giraud  now  bestrode  a  prandng 
steed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  when  he  took  off  his  hat  to  that 
handsome  Loretto  in  the  gay  eaupS  iVom  the  Quartier  de  Br^da,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  he  who  paid  for  the  equipage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pleasant,  if  not  altogether  well-chosen  pursuits, 
had  Alcide-Achille-Numa  Giraud  entirely  forgotten  the  paternal  roof  and 
the  ancient  province  of  Saintonge  ?  By  no  means.  Ftom  time  to  time, 
when  amusement  slackened  in  Paris,  be  broke  ground  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Charente  InfSrieure,  casting  a  curious  eye  around  and  specu- 
lating on  probabilities.  His  first  visit  to  his  native  place  assured  him  of 
one  fact  which  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain,  though  the  knowledge  of  it 
did  not  break  his  heart.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  twenty 
years  had  also  swept  off  nearly  every  one  of  his  relations  ;  his  name  was 
remembered  by  few;  the  old  watchmaker  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  no 
longer  lived  to  accuse  his  fugitive  apprentice  ;  and  he  found  himself  a 
mwui  homo  upon  old  gpx>und — an  excellent  position  for  one  who  enter- 
tained the  fixed  resolve  of  one  day  turning  it  to  the  best  acoonnt. 

UI. 

A  BACHELom  may  be  a  most  admirable  person,  but  he  never  enjoys 
half  the  consideration  which  attaches  to  a  married  man.  This  is  a  tmth 
which  Monsieur  Girand  soon  discovered.  He  had  resolved  to  settle  in 
his  own  department,  but  to  do  so  with  effcct  it  was  necessary  he  should 
take  a  wife.  I  will  not  say  that,  in  making  hb  choice,  he  was  influenced 
by  mercenary  motives— sifter  events,  indeed,  showed  that  Ais  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case — but  he  was  desirous  of  findinr  a  lady  with 
a  fair  income,  derivable  from  landed  property.  He  aceordmgly  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Mademoiselle  F^licit^  Michaux,  a  young  person  of  good  family, 
who  was  her  own  mistress,  and  owner  of  the  estete  of  Gatel>ourse,  in  the 
canton  of  Anlnay,  in  that  part  of  the  Charente  Inf($rieure  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Angoumois  and  f^e  department  of  Deux  Sevres.  This 
estete  produced  the  moderate,  but,  in  Monsieur  €Krand*s  eettmation,  die 
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floffickiit  reroBiie  of  from  fife  thousand  to  five  thouMad  five  hundred 
ftioes. 

How  mnch  of  his  past  histoiy  Moimeur  Giraud  told  to  Mademoiaellet 
F^lioit^  Miohaux  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  it  belieyed  thai 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  tell,  bat  it  has  also  heen  supposed  that  some  pafr^ 
aages  of  his  bygone  life  were  not  worth  telling.  This,  however,  is  tha 
ease  with  most  men :  they  seldom  make  a  per^tlj  clean  breast  of  it; 
and  if  Monsieur  Giraud  practised  any  reticence  whue  preferring  his  suit^ 
he  doubtless  had  sufficiently  prudential  reasons  for  doing  so.  It  ifl 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  that  his  proposals  were  favour* 
ably  consid«*ed,  and  Mademoiselle  Fdlicit^  Michauz,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1857,  became  Madame  Oiraud. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Alcide-Aohille-Nuraa  woo'd  and  won  his 
bride  without  declaring  the  full  extent  of  his  own  fortune,  but  the  sup- 
position is  that  he  gallantly  managed  a  surprise  for  her  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  worid,  who  noticed  with  unconcealed  astonishment  the  style 
in  which  he  lived  immediately  after  his  marriage.  He  furnished  tm 
house  at  Gatebourse  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  filled  it  with  serp» 
vants,  kept  eight  or  ten  horses  in  his  stables,  sevend  carriages,  and  a  paek 
of  hounds,  lost  money  at  play,  spent  it  freely,  paying  for  evM*ything  in 
ctrffent  compiant^  and  received  as  his  guests  all  the  leading  personages  ia 
the  arrondissement,  eageriy  courting  their  society,  and  treating  them 
with  a  degree  of  luxuiy  ajid  magnificence  which,  however  agreeable  to 
the  recipients,  was  no  less  incomprehensible.  ''How  on  earth,"  they 
said,  ''  can  all  this  be  kept  up  on  an  income  of  five  or  six  thousand  franca 
a  year  ?"  for  they  knew  to  a  sou,  as  people  always  know  in  the  country, 
what  were  the  revenues  of  the  farms  of  GUtebourse.  Was  Monsieur 
Giraud  mortgaging  them  one  by  one,  and  living  on  the  principal  ?  But» 
no;  there  was  not  a  notary  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  at  Saintes,  at  An« 
goul^me,  who  had  not  been  secretly  sounded,  and  all  returned  the  same 
confidential  answer — they  had  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  Monsieor 
Giraud,  neidier,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  had  they  heard  of  any 
hypothecations  on  his  estate.  He  must,  then,  have  made  vast  sums  oi 
money  in  America.  There  could  be  no  other  solution  to  the  enigma. 
It  was  absurd  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before,,  and  contented  with 
the  explanation  which  they  offered  to  themselves,  the  neighbours  con- 
tinued to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  Gatebourse.  Nevertheless,  soma 
amongst  them,  if  not  all,  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  waited  till 
Time,  the  great  discoverer,  siiould  give  them  complete  satiefiaction. 

W. 

NoTHmo-  is  unassailable  in  this  world,,  let  its  place  be  never  so  high. 
There  is  scaseely  a  peak  in  the  Alps  that  has  not  been  degraded  by  the 
luncheon  fragments  and  broken  bottles  of  adventurous  eHmbers ;  not  a 
reputation,  military,  mercantile,  or  political,  that  has  not  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  within  an  ace  of  perdition.  Human  audacity,  like  huipan 
malevolence,  has  no  limits,  and.  it  is  vain  to  say  that  any  position  exists 
which  may  not  be  attacked  or  sbidcen.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  pro* 
miuence  or  ineiqpugnability  of  the  object  suggests^  the  corresponding 
amount  of  daring. 
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It  is  my  desire  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  that  most  respectable 
establishment,  the  Bank  of  France.  No  one  in  his  senses,  in  fact,  would 
so  hr  outrafi;e  propriety  as  to  decry  an  association  which  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  capital  exceeding  a  hundred  millions  of  francs,  hot  is  abo  the 
depositary  of  the  disposable  funds  of  the  State.  What  could  respectabUitj 
desire  more  P  Neitner  would  I  venture  to  breathe  a  pliable  against  the 
competence  of  a  single  official  belonging  to  the  Bank  or  France— for  acci- 
dents will  happen — and  that  is  saying  enough.  Consequently,  it  need 
not  excite  surprise,  nor  provoke  anim^version,  if  I  remark,  what  many 
persons  much  more  interested  in  the  matter  remarked,  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1853,  a  great  number  of  bank-notes,  each  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  francs,  found  their  way  into  the  grande  caisse,  which 
never  issued  from  it  They  were  excellent  imitations  of  the  real  thing, 
bore  the  distinctive  water-mark  of  the  Bank  of  France,  were  filled  up 
with  every  necessary  date  and  signature,  as  well  as  the  written  names  as 
those  stamped  in  blue  ink ;  the  little  pricked  holes  were  there,  indicating 
that  they  had  been  put  in  circulation ;  nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting  to 
make  them  appear  genuine  but  the  numbers  in  the  series  of  each  emission, 
and  the  capital  letter  which  marked  it 

This  discovery  was  most  unwelcome  to  the  Bank  of  France — for  the 
richer  you  are  the  less  you  like  being  robbed — but  it  did  not  make  any 
public  demonstration.  Interested  in  not  throwing  any  discredit  on  its 
small  notes,  it  invariably  cashed  the  forged  ones — a  notification,  besides, 
of  the  fact  would  have  put  the  forger  on  his  euard — ^but,  as  the  number 
of  the  latter  gradually  increased,  modifications  m  the  design  of  the  genuine 
notes  were  made,  an  expedient  which  was,  however,  of  little  use,  for  in  a 
short  time  these  also  were  copied  with  equal  accuracy.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, as  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  afiair,  that  bold  and  clever  as  he 
was,  the  forger  exercised  in  one  respect  a  very  wise  discretion  :  he  took 
care  not  to  flood  the  market  with  his  notes,  but  kept  them  within  a  certain 
amount,  not  circulatinfi^  more,  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  issue, 
than  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  1857,  however,  the  Bank  found  that  this  amount  was  on  the 
increase,  and  still  without  detecting  the  offender,  prog^ress  continued  to 
be  made  till  cash  had  been  given  kr  forged  notes  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  a  part  of  that 
sum  b^ng  paid  on  the  presentation  of  notes  of  two  hundred  francs,  which 
were  also  found  to  be  spurious. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  officials  of  the  Bank  of  France  were 
annoyed  at  tins  proceeding,  though  the  money  lost  did  not  come  oat  of 
their  own  pockets — ^which,  to  be  sure,  would  with  greater  reason  have 
caused  still  greater  annoyance — but  the  amour  prapreoi  a  vast  establish- 
ment was  engaged,  and  esprit  de  corps  is  sometimes  as  active  as  personal 
wrong.  Of  all  who  felt  piqued  by  the  insolence  of  this  transaction,  the 
foremost  was  Monsieur  Aim^-Joseph  Marsaud,  the  prindpal  secretary- 
general  to  the  Bank. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  acuteness,  but  every  expedient 
which  he  had  devised  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  perpetual  drain — this 
quiet,  ceaseless  Mou/tfrn^n/— had  altogether  failed  of  its  object.  It  seemed 
useless  to  multiply  marks  that  were  susceptible  of  imitation,  unless  a 
principle  of  general  construction  were  adopted  which  might  defy  foigery* 
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At  the  same  time  his  thonghto  were  constantly  brooding  on  other  means 
of  discoTering  the  forger. 

The  position  which  Monsieur  Marsaud  oocnpied  brought  him  into 
contact  with  persons  of  eyery  description,  ana  amongst  them  it  so 
happened  that  he  established  relations  with  a  commissary  of  police,  named 
Tenaille ;  and  a  more  appropriate  name  for  a  person  of  his  calling  could 
hardly  Imye  been  invented.  One  day,  in  conversation  with  lii^nsieur 
Tenaille,  the  Secretary-General  spoke  of  the  subject,  which  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  multitude  of  his  acquaintance  in  Paris 
dia  he  happen  to  know  any  one  who  was  skilful  in  engraving?  A  man 
of  that  kind,  capable  of  performing  a  work  of  art,  such  as  uie  Bank  of 
France  at  that  moment  wanted — Monsieur  Marsaud  did  not  mind  hinting 
the  reason  to  the  Detective — would  be  invaluable,  and  his  reward  would 
be  well  worth  earning;  in  point  of  hcty  the  Bank  would  not  mind  pay- 
ing any  price  the  engraver  chose  to  put  upon  his  labour. 

Monsieur  Tenaille  smiled  as  he  replied :  *<  It  is  singular ;  but  I  think 
I  have  your  man.  Do  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  He  is  no  needy 
optative,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  employer ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  an  act  of  pure  kindness  and  good  will  on  his  part  if  he  consents 
to  attempt  an^thine  of  the  kind  you  require,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  hves  chiefly  in  the  country  ;  though  he  occasionally  visits 
Paris." 

^'  That  is,  indeed,  rin^lar,**  observed  the  Secretary-General ;  '*  but 
has  he  really  the  knowledge  we  require  ?" 

^'  I  am  assured  of  it,"  returned  Tenaille.  **  Engraving  is  his  hobby  ; 
he  gives  himself  up  to  it  entirely — to  the  exclusion,  as  he  tells  me,  of  all 
other  occupations.  I  have  myself  seen  his  apparatus  for  work  at  his 
lodginffs  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.*' 

"  That  is  in  the  Quarter  Br^a,"  sidd  the  Secretary-General,  smiling 
in  his  turn. 

*'  Oh  no,"  said  Monsieur  Tenaille,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  expostu- 
latory,  *'  he  is  a  very  different  kind  of  man.  The  Quartier  Br^da  is  nothing 
to  him.  C*est  un  homme  rang^.  He  is  married  to  a  charming  person — as 
I  hear — with  whom  he  lives  most  happily,  hb  only  v^orldly  anxiety  being 
the  care  of  her  health,  for  which  reason  he  accompanies  her  to  the  sea- 
side when  her  medical  men  advise  the  change.  Except  on  those  di^casions, 
and  when  he  now  and  then  comes  to  Paris,  he  leads  the  life,  I  under- 
stand, of  a  hermit,  quite  shut  up,  and  given  wholly  to  his  studious 
arrangements.^ 

**  What  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ?*'  asked  the  Secretary-General. 

*<  Giraud,"  replied  the  commissary. 

^*  And  where  does  he  live  in  the  country  ?** 

''  At  the  Ch&teau  de  Gatebourse,  near  Aulnay.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  b  in  the  department  of  the  Charente  or  of  the  Charente 
Inf^rieure,  but  I  know  it  is  not  very  far  from  Angoul6me." 

There  were  two  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  this  communi- 
cation. The  first,  that  the  commissary  of  police  should  not  have  known 
that  Monrieur  Giraud  led  a  life  at  Gatebourse  the  very  opposite  to  that 
of  a  hermit — as  hermits  are  traditionally  handed  down  to  us;  the  second, 
diat  when  he  mentioned  Ang^ul^me,  the  countenance  of  Monsieur 
Marsaud  suddenly  wore  a  very  strange  expression.    But  whatever  ideas 
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mar  li«i^  been  awakened  m  die  Bund  of  tfie  Seeretaiy^O— cfal»  he 

forbore,  at  that  time,  from  giving  utterance  to  them,  aod  contented  faini- 
sdf  with  remarkiDg  to  Monsieur  TenaiUe,  that  he  shodd  like  to  haTe  an 
iaterriew  with  this  amate«r  cngrafcr,  and  that  as  soon  as  poMible. 

''  The  &8t  time  he  comes  to  Pwc^''  said  Teaaille,  *'  I  will  bring  him 
to  you.  His  visits  are  very  regidar,  and  I  dare  saj  he  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days," 

V. 

MoNSixuR  Tjolaille's  anticipations  were  oorreet.  Ahoai  a  we^  after 
the  conyersatioQ  above  recorded,  Monsiear  G-iraud  arrived  in  Parish. 

Af>pealed  to  in  his  scientific  capacity,  he  maAe  no  difficohy  of  accom- 
panying the  commissary  of  police,  aod  an  introdactieo  to  Monsiettr 
Marsaud  took  place.     This  wap  in  the  month  of  August,  186(X 

The  interview  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Secrctary-GeoeraL  Be 
at  once  perceived  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  one  thoroughly  c<»ver- 
sant  with  all  the  practical  details  of  bank-note  engrai^g,  and  he  also 
ascertained  that  the  politician's  axiom — that  every  man  has  his  price— 
was  no  fahle.  Although  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art.  Monsieur  Cfiraud 
was  not  above  the  eonnderation  of  recompense :  he  knew  the  v^ne  of  his 
time,  the  value  also  of  his  skill,  and  rated  them  in  eonUnattion  at  a 
tolerably  high  figure.  The  Secretary-General  did  not  object  to  the  sam 
named,  provided  the  experiment  answered  his  expectations,  but  there  were 
points  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  and  he  eoukl  not  give  a  final  dedsioo : 
Monsieur  Giraud  should  hear  hem  him  (Hi  the  subject,  and  thereupon  the 
scientific  country  gentleman  took  his  leave. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Monsieur  Marsaud  sent  ilor  die  eom- 
missary  of  police. 

"  Monsieur  Tenaille,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  iheey  were  closeted  together, 
**  if  these  forged  notes,"  taking  a  heap  of  them  from  his  s^cr^laire,  "  are 
manufactured  in  France,  your  nriend  is  the  mannfiu^orer." 

The  conunissary  of  police  was  aghast  with  astonishment.  What !  A 
Pekin, — a  mere  bank  official,  know  more  of  criminal  affsdrs  than  he  whose 
province  it  was  to  unearth  ^m.  The  thing  was  impossible.  The  p<^ 
tion,  too,  of  Monsieur  Giraud  rendered  the  thing  absurd.  He  iadignatitiy 
denied  the  imputation.  ' 

**  What  an  idea !"  he  exclaimed.  ''  My  friend  is  the  meet  respectable 
man  in  his  ammdissement.  All  the  notidbiiities  of  the  Angoumois  are 
his  constant  guests:  the  bishop,  the  prefect,  the  general,  in  ehoH,  every- 
body that  is  anybody,  dines  with  Monsieur  Giraud  and  hmlaB  him  in 
return.     What  more,  monsieur,  would  you  have  ?** 

"  Nothing,'*  returned  the  Secretary-General  "  That  fact  only 
strengthens  my  conviction.  He  has  sought  these  notabilities  aa  hm  mord 
safeguard." 

^*  But  why  requbre  a  safeguard?"  asked  Monsieur  Tenaflle.  "  How 
have  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ha  needs  one?" 

'*  No  person  in  existence,"  said  the  Secretary-General,  ^  but  he  wbe 
engraved  the  plate  from  which  these  notes  wwe  strode,  toM  suggest 
such  means  of  altering  it  as  Monsieur  Giraad  has  proposed.  He  pca^ 
fesses  a  knowledge  of  bank-note  mandactnre  whieh  ooold  only  have  been 
acquired  by  constant  practice.  However,  it  is  not  well  to  be  pre<^iitate. 
All  I  wish  to  observe  at  present  is,  that  in  the  interests  of  so<»ety  and  of 
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jm6cey  you  mre  htmnd  to  assist  the  Bank  of  Fvanee  m  an  «o(kttvo«r  to 
anrest  tho  progress  of  an  enormous  deliaqiieacT*  You  mmk  keep  jow 
eye  on  tkis  man,  Monsietir  Tenailie ;  follow  all  us  meTemcats,  track  him 
incessantly,  watch  every  act  of  his  l^e,  make  yourself  acqmdntsd  with  his 
most  itttimate  and  private  pursmts,  and  if  yo*  do  not  at  last  aarrire  at  tbe 
same  conclusion  as  myself,  I  am  wilKng  to  make  your  firiend  every  re« 
pairatkm.  If  yoa  wish  to  know  why  I  am  so  persistent  isi  fixing  tiie  crime 
OD  this  opulent  landowner  in  the  department  of  the  Chareote  I  will  Sett 
you :— aU  the  forged  notes  reach  us  firom  Angonldme!" 

Such  positive  language  on  the  part  of  the  Seeretary-Geaeval  of  the 
Bank  of  France  had  tbe  effect  of  unsettling  Moasieur  Tenaille's  belief  ia 
his  Mend's  impeccability.  It  was  true,  if  Gtraad  w&ce  guilty,  that  he 
owed  it  to  that  law  of  which  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  representa- 
tive, to  unmask  and  punish  him, — ^but  there  was  also  aaoth«^  reason  why 
he  should  do  so :  he  had  himself  been  deceived,  and  the  last  p«son  in  tfaie 
world  to  forget  an  injury  of  that  ki^d  is  a  poEce-ageot.  He  promised, 
therefore,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ascertain  wiielher  the  suspicions 
of  Monsieur  Marsaud  were  well  or  ill-founded, — resolving  to  aot  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  justice  be  slow-footed  in  France,  she  is,  at  least,  surew  The  accu- 
mulation of  proof  is,  of^n,  a  long  process,  but  when  complied  the  reaidt 
is  almost  certain,  and  the  odds  as  to  escape  are  terribly  asainst  the 
accused.  The  fixed  idea  of  the  official  mind  being  the  culpability  of  the 
person  who  has  fallen  under  suspicion,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  oa 
the  part  of  ^*  justice"  to  establish  guilt.  The  surveillance  under  which 
Monsieur  Giraud  was  |^aced,  was  consequently  of  the  closest  kind.  l%e 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
Wherever  Monsieur  Giraud  went,  whatever  he  did,  was  strictly  noted, — 
^*  set  in  a  journal,  learnt  and  conn'd  by  heart,  to  oast  into  Kb  teeth." 
Every  time  he  visited  Paris,  somebody  unknown  to  him  was  at  his  heels ; 
the  same  inc^vidual,  or  another  equally  well  instructed,  was  perpetually  at 
his  elbow,»-sitting  at  the  next  table  in  the  eal6,  occupying  the  stall 
behind  him  at  the  theatre,  watching  him  firom  unobs»rved  windows, 
dodging  his  footsteps  along  every  street,  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
obscurity  of  hb  own  staircase^  spying  out  his  most  secret  acts  through  \m 
own  keyhole.  It  resulted  from  all  thb  that  tbe  official  mind  satisfied 
itself  that  Monsieur  Giraud  spent  ten  times  as  mudi  as  his  apparent 
means  justified,  and  that  the  money  so  squandered  was  iUegttimately 
acquired. 

While  this  system  of  espionage  was  goii^  on,  there  was  one  who  might 
have  been  mortified  at  his  previous  want  of  acumen,  but  was  wise  enough 
not  to  betray  his  mortification.  This  was  Monsieur  Tenailie,  the  com- 
missary of  police.  He  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  cloud  to  shadow  his 
brow,  but  met  his  quondam  friend  with  the  same  smile  that  had  ever 
greeted  him;  they  became,  in  fact,  more  intimate  than l)ef ore,  and  thoagh 
confidence  was  not  a  thing  for  Monsieur  Girafud  to  bestow,  he  in  a  manner 
took  the  commissary  to  his  bosom. 

French  country-gentlemen  have  an  odd  way  of  illustrating  their  hos- 
pitality :  since  tlwy  have  imported  the  word  "  sport**  into  their  language, 
they  offer  their  friends  what  they  think  it  means  in  all  the  fiery  plenitude 
of  the  dog-days.     It  was  on  this  prinriple — though  not,  I  believe  with- 
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out  a  hint  of  its  beiii|[^  acceptable — that  the  proprietor  of  Gateboune 
inylted  Monriear  Tenulle  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  his  chateau  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  August  last  year,  to  shoot  and  hunt  whaterer  of  fur  or  feather 
was  unlucky  enough  to  expose  itself  to  be  shot  or  hunted  at  such  a  season. 
Alas,  Monsieur  Giraud  little  knew  that  he  was  the  game  his  friend  the 
commissary  was  desirous  of  bagging ! 

A  fortnight  passed  yery  pleasantly — for  Frenchmen — in  this  unseason- 
able amusement,  and  during  that  time  the  sleepless  eye  of  Monsieur 
Tenulle  was  nerer  closed.  He  saw  everything  now  in  a  new  light,  and 
all  he  saw  he  hoarded  in  his  memory  for  proximate  use — ^the  thunder^ 
cloud  which  hovered  over  Gatebourse  being  nearly  ready  to  burst.  The 
last  day  of  the  invitation  arrived ;  the  sport  was  magnificent — a  fox  and 
half  a  dozen  sparrows  were  shot  by  Monsieur  Tenaille,  while  an  owl,  a 
brace  of  crows,  and  one  of  his  own  dog^  fell  before  the  gun  of  his  enter- 
tainer ;  the  friends  had  an  excellent  t^te-il-t^te  dinner — marred  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  the  absence  of  Madame  Giraud,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 
make  her  appearance — but  this  contretemps  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  superb  Ch&teau  Margaux,  in  which  the  commissary, 
with  the  greatest  fervour,  proposed  a  toast  to  her  health.  Then  they 
began  to  talk  de  omnibw  rebus.  Monsieur  Tenaille  was  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  rural  beauties  of  Gatebourse — the  estate,  he  sidd,  was 
everything  man  could  desire,  only,  of  pourse,  the  roc's  egg  was  wanting: 
a  certain  improvement,  which  he  pointed  out,  might,  he  thought,  be 
made.  To  this  Monsieur  Giraud  replied  that  what  the  Commissary  said 
was  true ;  he  had  often  wished  to  turn  the  road  in  a  certain  direction, 
bridge  the  stream  at  a  particular  spot,  plant  out  one  or  two  objects  which 
rather  spoilt  the  view — but  then  the  expense ! 

Monsieur  Tenaille  burst  out  laughing. 

'*  That,**  he  exclaimed,  '*  is  one  of  the  best  jokes  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  Vau  talk  of  expense" — and  here  his  language  became  figurative^ 
•*yoM,  who  can  make  money  at  will—" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  paused  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
words  he  had  already  uttered.  It  vras  instantaneous.  The  blood  rushed 
to  Monsieur  Giraud's  face,  flushing  it  of  the  deepest  crimson — ^he  raised 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  spilt  the  wine,  and  set  it  down  un tasted,  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  stammered  he  knew  not  what.  He  then  rose  and  went 
to  the  window.  Monsieur  Tenulle  appeared  not  to  notice  his  host's  con- 
fusion, but  while  his  back  was  turned  threw  a  glance  at  him  which  plainly 
said,  "  My  excellent  friend,  I  have  caught  you  at  last !" 

That  evening  the  commissary  of  police  returned  to  Paris. 

VL 

MoNsnsuB  Tenaille  was  too  delicate-minded  to  strike  the  last  blow 
himself,  but  his  sympathy  for  the  man  whose  bread  he  had  eaten  extendi 
no  further.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  laid  a  full  and  com' 
plete  statement  before  the  prefect  of  police,  and  the  arrest  of  Monsieur 
Giraud  was  decided  on. 

Two  clever  detectives  were  sent  down  to  Gatebourse  to  study  the 
ground,  which  they  were  able  to  do  with  advantage,  Madame  Giraud 
being  still  confined  to  her.  room,  and  her  husband  still  persisting  in  his 
daily  sport.     Loitering  about  the  premises  one  thing  struck  them  as 
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peculiar.  This  was  a  sort  of  oabioet  od  the  ground  floor,  attached  to  the 
main  building,  but  offering  the  means  of  access  by  separate  doors  at  the 
back.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  the  windows,  all 
the  lower  panes  of  which,  higher  than  the  tallest  man  could  see  over,  being 
rendered  opaque  by  limewash.  They  tried  the  doors  of  this  cabinet,  but 
found  them  locked.  Here,  then,  there  was  evidently  something  to  con- 
ceal ;  some  process  was  carried  on  in  this  place  which  the  proprietor  of 
Gatebourse  kept  secret.  Detectives  unprovided  with  keys  must  ha?e 
recourse  to  substitutes.  They  forced  one  of  the  doora  of  the  cabinet  and 
entered. 

They  found  there  many  things  which  surprised  them,  and  more  than 
they  knew  the  precise  use  of.  Amongst  tnem  was  a  printing-press,  a^ 
Bunsen's  pile,  a  galvano-plastic  apparatus,  a  great  number  of  tools  for 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal,  wood-blocks  prepared  for  engraving,  acids, 
notes  payable  to  order,  and  finally  a  bundle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Bine  notes  of  the  fiank  of  France  for  one  hundred  francs  each,  of  the 
issue  of  the  14th  of  May,  1858,  bearing  the  signature  of  Monsieur  Soleil, 
the  principal  cashier,  and  of  the  Secretary-General  Marsaud.  Only  the  * 
signature  of  the  controller  was  not  a£Bxed  to  them,  and  the  two  white 
cartouches  which  are  inserted  in  the  upper  extremity  on  the  right  hand 
and  in  the  lower  extremity  on  the  left  of  each  note,  and  which  are  destined 
to  receive  the  numbers  written  in  figures,  were  blank.  They  afterwards 
laid  their  hands  on  a  second  bundle  of  twenty-four  notes  of  one  hundred 
francs,  signed  by  Monsieur  CrousazCretet,  another  principal  cashier,  by 
the  Secretary-General  Ville,  and  by  the  controller — but  here  also  tfaiie 
cartouches  were  not  filled  up.  The  paper  on  which  these  '*  values"  were 
inscribed  was  just  as  it  had  left  the  press;  it  had  not  been  crumpled, 
and  showed  no  creases  or  folds  on  its  surface,  certain  signs  of  recent 
fabrication.  Stimulated  by  these  discoveries  a  further  search  was  insti- 
tuted, and  in  a  drawer  of  a  s^retaire  were  found  two  more  bank-notes  of 
one  hundred  francs  each,  also  dated  May  14,  1858,  signed  by  Soleil,  the 
principal  cashier.  Millet,  the  controller,  and  Marsaud,  the  secretary- 
general,  the  cartouches  being  filled  in  with  the  numbers  192  and  194, 
and  consequently  clothed  with  every  necessary  formality.  Nor  was  this 
all.  A  third  note  was  discovered  in  a  portfoho  in  the  same  drawer, 
offering  all  the  external  characteristics  of  being  genuine,  and  numbered 
191 ;  it  was  blotted  with  ink,  pierced  with  pin-points,  and  bore  every 
appearance  of  having  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation. 

This  fortunate  '^  hnd*'  accomplished,  one  of  the  detectives  remained  on 
the  spot  to  guard  it,  and  the  other  set  off  in  hot  haste  to  the  officer  oom- 
manoing  the  gendarmerie  of  the  department,  who,  aware  of  the  intended 
perquisition,  was  close  at  hand.  He  was  another  intimate  friend  of  the 
lord  of  Gatebourse,  and  had  free  access  to  the  domain.  Accordingly,  he 
buckled  on  his  sabre  and  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
warren,  where  Monsieur  Giraud  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  all  day  long 
to  pop  at  rabbits  which  pertinaciously  refused  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  officer's  expectation  was  not  disappointed :  the  sportsman  was  at  his 
post 

^*Much  luck  to-day?*'  asked  the  gendarme,  afier  the  usual  salutations 
had  passed  between  them. 

**  Not  yet,''  replied  Monsieur  Giraud.  « 

<^  Ah,  It  will  come  by-and-by,"  observed  the  other.     *^  But,  Sapristi, 
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wbat  a  fine  new  gim  you  fasve  f^\    Unt  oi^;litto  loMck  Aem  otvr  bjr 

docecw  !    JttsI  l0k  vm  look  at  it.'' 

Tfee  wwwBpeetiag  proprietor  handed  hk  fowiiiig^pieoe  to  liii  admiiiBig 

firiend,  witk  m  remark  that  it  was  of  hit  awn  aiaaaCMtore,  hat  no  aooaer 

was  the  weapon  ia  the  geadanae't  poaBessioa  than  be  at  oaoe  praeeeMl 

te  bnmeee. 

**  I  am  9Cfrrj  to  say  so,  Montieiir  Giraud,'*  be  said,  ^  bat  jtm  are  atj 
^^*^er.'*    Aad  thereupon  he  palied  oat  a  warrant  fsr  his  fitead's  appvs- 


When  a  man  is  taken  aback  in  this  way  he  seldom  makes 
Ifensiear  Girand  odfored  none,  aad  quiellj  attowed  himself  to  be  oon- 
dueted  bsfove  the  juge  d*imtru0tion  of  the  distnct,  who,  afiber  infimnini^ 
him  of  the  natare  of  the  charge,  enhmrtted  hioi  to  aa  intem^iaatoiy 
which,  ^^ncTe  sfe  miensc,  he  didj  eigned,  aud  was  thaa  ooni«yed  te  thie 
local  prison. 

TIL 

Ths  inquiry  beings  now  a  judicial  affair,  was  Timorously  paiaued. 
Monsieur  Giraud  of  cearse  denied  evfiythin^,  aad  a^faally  as  a  auUlsr  of 
eoufse  his  denial  went  for  nothing,.  <ki  the  1st  of  Sfepteaiher,  wUle  the 
lord  of  Gatehonrse  was  under  look  asid  key, — what  a  otLppf  day  for  the 
partiidges  I — a  second  seaioh  took  pboe  at  the  chfttean.  Aooopei^  naned 
Geofiroy,  had  deposed  before  the  juge  d*iostnwtioe  to  having  done  some 
special  sort  of  woric  for  Mswoiear  Giiaiad)  whose  custom  it  appeared  was 
to  shut  hioMelf  up  akme  ia  a  buildiog  in  the  laar  of  his  prewineo  This 
place  eoatmed  idl  the  neceMary  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and  ia  local  laaguage  was  called  a  briUetm,  Monsieur  Giraad  invsnaUy 
prohibited  every  oae  froas  approaehiag  it,  and  on  <nie  occasioB  when 
Geoffrey  and  hm  son  went  ia  te  work,  manifested  the  avMt  violent  aagec 


It  was  plain  that  he  attached  great  inportaace  to  the  looaU<^,  for  om  the 

overheard  a  i 


day  of  his  arrest  the  gendarmes  who  kmd  him  in  chaige  ov 

sage  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  send  to  his  wifo  zeepectii^  the 

iruierie^  aad  prevented  its  transmission. 

On  this  partioalar  spot  the  attention  of  the  nwgistrates  ohaiged  with 
the  search  was  consequeatly  fixed,  and  theb  aeuteness  was  nwasded  by 
the  disoovery  in  a  small  barrel  of  the  instraments  which  had  hesB 
employed  in  the  fohricatkm  of  the  forged  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  excessive  precautions  which  had  presided 
ever  the  arrangement  of  the  tools  in  this  place  of  conceahnent.  One  of 
Ihe  bottoms  of  the  barrel  had  been  veiy  solidly  fastened,  and  twelve 
hooks  fixed  to  the  inner  sarfooe,  whidi,  by  means  of  strings^  hekl  fast  two 
thick  pareele,  wrapt  up  in  paper,  so  firmly  that  no  aoetdsi^  displaoemeat 
of  the  barrel  could  make  them  bodge.  Fwotn  this  dispositaon  of  his 
materials  one  of  the  conseqaenoes  resulted  whidi  the  contriver  had  foie- 
asen.  On  tapping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with  ihe  knaekles,  a  dail 
sound  was  given  oat,  as  if  the  vessel  were  full,  which  would  naturally  pre- 
vent an  examination  of  the  interior;  bat  it  had  not  struck  Mensienr 
Giraud  that  the  experiment  might  also  be  repeated  on  the  side, — and 
when  this  was  done  the  percussien  replied  hy  a  hollow  eeho^  attesting  that 
the  barrel,  after  all,  was  empty.  It  was,  therefore^  set  on  end,  the  hoops 
were  hammered  off,  and  the  staves  beiag  no  longer  supported^  the  haarel 
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opeoedou^  and  dnolosed  the  panels  attBohed  to  the  bottoBi.    Thebooo- 
teatfl  iKere  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  parcel  were  disclosed  a  copper  frame,  teehnicaUy  called  a 
'<  fnsket,"  whidk  Hmits  the  bonders  of  the  engraved  plates  and  sheets  of 
paper ;  ibar  eepaaate  staanpsi  eagimred  m  relief  oa  wood,  prodaoiiig  the 
sigiiatttres:  Creusac-Cietet^  Soleil,  Vilie,  and  Marsand;  and  tweaty-sefea 
amalltf  Ints  of  wood,  also  efigra«>ed  m  relief,  and  furoishiiig  the  letters, 
wordS)  aad  4Kiiiihers  neeeasanr  for  the  changes  in  the  dates  of  issue  aad 
the  iadiea^oa  of  the  series.  The  eeooiid  parMl  eootained  a  pUte  engraved 
on  wood,  still  inpregciated  with  pcinter's  ink,  and  reproducing  the  entiie 
▼ignetie  on  the  hoDdrnd^franc  notes.  For  the  carioiiohes  there  woe 
OMHrable  ohaiacters  figsuiag  the  letter  A  and  ^  number  66 ;— the  date 
of  issue  complete  in  oee  inetaaee  ■  '*  Paris,  lo  September,  1859  ;"  two 
slaaips,  black  and  white,  bearing  die  inscription  of  the  139th  article  of 
the  Penal  Code  (Ae  punishment  for  forgery),  were  also  found,  and  a  great 
munher  of  copper  pins,  some  of  them  microsoopAcally  small,  showing  that 
the  plate  had  been  submitted  to  various  ccnrections,  that  its  imperfections 
bad  been  etudied  with  patience,  and  that  a  most  indomitable  will  had  been 
exercised  to  produce  a  work  of  remarkable  abilitj.  Under  the  same 
envelope  was  aleo  a  xine  plate  enmved  in  relief,  with  the  words  "  Bank 
of  France"  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  ojrpher  of  a  hundred  franca.  Seven 
sheets  of  wlnte  paper  were  with  this  plate^  of  the  same  siae  as  the  bank- 
notes, on  whidi  the  water-mark  was  very  clearly  apparent.  Finally,  in 
the  distiDery  and  other  places,  were  found  numerous  objects  essential  to 
the  engraver,— copper  and  sine  plates,  wood-bloeks  already  used,  acids, 
manuals  of  chemistry,  prepared  paper,  photographs,  chemical  prepara- 
tkms,  and  a  laiige  previsloBof  printers'  and  blue  ink. 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  facts  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  a 
doubt  about  the  guilt  of  Monneur  Giraud,  but  if  any  existed  it  was 
speedily  removed  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  Bank  of  France 
with  the  matertds  discovered  at  Gatebourse,  from  which  it  resulted  that 
the  notes  produced  were  identical  with  those  which  had  been  surrep- 
titiously circulated. 

All  the  evidence  being  at  length  collected,  and  every  formality  ful- 
filled, 1^  trial  of  the  aeeused  was  fixed  for  the  Spring  Assises  <^  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  came  off  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  April  last. 

Monsieur  Gtraad,  who  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of  dark  complexion, 
widi  grey  hair  and  moustaches^  and  quick,  dark  eyei^  appeared  m  court 
a*tired  in  sober  black,  with  hk  shirt  cellar  turned  over  a  blaek  cravat 
fie  exhibited  perfect  calmness,  save  only  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
the  searching  questions  of  Monsieur  Boissieu,  the  president,  were  too 
much  for  him.  His  general  system  of  defence  may  be  briefly  summed 
up,  but  a  few  points  in  it  will  be  afterwards  notioed  in  detaiL  He 
declared  that  be  had  not  manufoctured  the  notes,  hut  had  found  them  in 
a  secret  drawer  of  a  large  bureau  which  he  boii^ht  at  the  public  auction- 
rooms  (rHdtel  des  Veates)  in  Paris,  with  a  quantity  of  engraver's  tool% 
adding,  that  the  secret  drawer  contained  the  paper  parcels  discovered  in 
the  barrel,  which,  as  they  were  sealed  op,  he  had  hidden  there  without 
faring  awmro  of  thar  eontemta.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence  of  the  purchase  of  the  bureau  in  question,  and  no  such  piece  of 
faraiturs  was  fennd  at  has  k)dgtngs  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrrs,  or  at  the 
chftteau  of  Gatebourse.  The  whole  story,  indeed,  was  so  toll  of  contra- 
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dictions  and  improbabilities  as  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  credit  More- 
over, the  careful  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  was  got  up  stopped 
every  avenue  of  escape. 

With  reference  to  his  resources  he  said  that,  when  he  married,  he 
possessed  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  America,  and  that  a  large  plant  of  machinery  for  distillation  and 
mechanical  purposes  was  lost  on  board  the  Chrand  Duguesne  when  that 
vessel  was  unfortunately  wrecked.  He  denied  that  he  had  lived  expen- 
sively at  Gatebourse.  The  sumptuous  furniture  which  he  was  accused  of 
buying,  consisted,  he  sud,  of  what  he  had  put  in  his  drawing-room,  the 
cost  of  which  was  two  hundred  francs.  He  admitted  having  eleven  ser- 
vants and  six  horses,  but  said  that  they  were  necessary  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Of  his  four  carriages,  one  belonged  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  the 
other  to  his  wife's  late  brother.  He  described  his  liveried  groom  as  a 
*^  petit  bon  homme,"  with  a  bit  of  gold  la($e  round  his  hat,  and  his  pack 
of  hounds  were  common  dogs,  the  greater  part  of  them  the  property  of 
those  who  came  to  sport  with  him  on  the  estate  of  Gatebourse.  He  had 
received  "  the  authorities"  only  on  three  occasions,  and,  in  fact,  those 
who  accused  him  of  prodigality  and  luxury — not  to  judge  them  too 
harshly-deceived  themselves.  Yes,  he  had  purchased  property  to  the 
extent  of  forty  thousand  francs,  but  then  he  had  never  paid  the  money* 
neither  did  he  know  when  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
was  true  that  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  of  his  cabmet  were  opaque 
with  limewash,  but  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
disturbing  the  movements  of  some  watch  work  placed  there.  Only  thirty- 
four  francs  in  silver  were  found  in  his  house,  but  this  he  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  his  wife — his  sick  wife — controlled  all  the  expenses  of  tro 
household.  As  to  the  graving  tools,  the  acids,  tracing-paper,  and  so 
forth,  he  required  them  for  professional  use  as  a  watchmaker. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  numerous,  but  their  evidence  was 
almost  entirely  of  a  negative  character,  being  chiefly  confined  to  proving 
that  the  prisoner's  expenditure  had  not  been  so  lavish  as  was  represented 
by  the  prosecution. 

When  they  had  been  heard,  Monsieur  Oscar  de  Valine,  the  advocate- 
general,  replied  at  full  length  on  the  whole  case — so  fully,  indeed,  that 
he  ripped  up  a  number  of  Monsieur  Giraud's  antecedents,  which  there 
was  no  evidence  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  Besides  what  was  well 
known,  he  told  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  from  a  prison  in  Louisiana,  after  being  committed  on  a  charge  of 
forgery ;  and  that  at  the  Havanna,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, he  had  married  a  lady  who  was  still  alive.  For  the  sake  of  Made- 
moiselle F^licit^  Michaux,  and  her  estate  of  Gatebourse,  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  proof  of  this  last  delinquency  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  jury  did  not  leave  the  audience  very  long  in  suspense.  Half  an 
hour  sufficed  for  their  consideration,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  two  counts  of  the 
indictment. 

The  application  of  the  189th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  was  then  made 
by  the  President,  who  condemned  AIcide-Alchille-Numa  Giraud  to  hard 
labour  for  life  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs. 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  not  likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  or 
the  Millionnaire  of  Saintonge. 
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Bains  !  a  dumn  if  in  the  word, 
It  makes  us  smile,  it  makes  us  si^, 
lis  like  the  note  of  some  spring  bird 
Recalling  other  springs  gone  bj. 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  a  rhapsody  on  ruins,  notwithstanding  the 
quotation  from  Mrs.  Norton's  heautifol  poem  with  which  I  commence, 
but  I  confess  that,  after  longing  for  years  to  visit  Rome,  with  our  minds 
full  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  its  Christian  monuments,  and  the  exciting 
interest  of  its  doubtful  future,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  English  coterie.  '^  Do  you  know  Mrs.  M.?*' 
said  one  friend ;  '*  she  gives  the  best  dinners  in  Rome'*  (where,  by- 
the-by,  not  many  are  given) ;  *'  will  you  join  our  party  to  Veti  ?"  said 
another ;  *'  not  much  to  see,  but  a  pleasant  drive  and  a  capital  luncheon 
at  the  end  of  it"  All  this  was  trying  to  people  whose  great  interest  in 
dancing  and  driving  was  over,  and  who  had  come  romantically  expecting 
to  see  *^  the  Niobe  of  nations  speechless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless 
woe.". 

The  desolate  Campagna,  the  glorious  ruins,  the  maidenhair  covered 
fountains,  such  were  the  impressions  Rome  left  on  the  mind  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  journey  thither  was  one  of  some  length  and  some  diffi- 
culty. Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  English  spend  a  week  in  Paris 
on  their  way  to  provide  themselves  with  the  adornments  to  be  displayed 
in  Rome  in  the  newest  taste.  A  journey  to  Marseilles,  and  the  direct 
steamer  brings  them  to  Civita  Vecchia,  a  dreary  place,  deeply  and  dole- 
fully impressed  on  the  mind  by  detention  at  the  Douane.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  photographs  of  Garibaldi  or  the  Ring  of  Italy  are  concealed  in 
your  portmanteau,  no  possible  combination  of  red,  green,  and  white  in 
your  imperials.  The  eye  of  a  papal  douanier  detects  treason  in  a  bouquet 
of  red  fuchsias  with  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  ruthlessly  torn  ^m 
the  white  dress.  From  Civita  Vecchia  the  railway  takes  you  over  the 
flat  shores  and  throueh  the  evergreen  woods  of  Italy.  You  see  a  gleam 
of  the  yellow  Tiber  winding  among  the  tall  reeds  on  its  banks ;  a  glimpse 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  against  the  darkening  sky  ;  a  pause,  a  rush, 
and  you  leave  the  railway  carriage  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  first  process  after  your  arrival  is  to  establish  yourself  in  comfort* 
able  apartments.  No  slieht  labour,  when  you  consider  that  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  highest,  and  consequently  the  healthiest  parts  of  Rome,  are 
so  steep  as  to  be  difficult  of  access  in  a  carriage.  And  the  best  apart- 
ments, oh,  comfortable  middle-aged  English  lady!  are  generally — al 
terzo  pinno— up  innumerable  steps.  There  you  have  fresher  air,  a  finer 
yiew,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  immunity  from  the  noise  and 
unpleasant  smells  in  the  streets. 

One  poor  Englishwoman,  who  arrived  during  the  carnival,  having 
ascendea  and  descended  till  she  was  weary,  was  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  in  the  Corso.  Here,  with  a  striped  cloak  and  a  mask,  sedato 
English  pe<^le  hardly  recogpaise  themselves  as  they  parade  to  see  for 
once  in  their  lives  a  Roman  carnivali  and  here  my  unfortunate  aoquunt- 
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ance  receired  a  severe  blow  on  the  face  from  a  packet  of  the  hard  confetti 
which  are  thrown  on  these  occasions  into  the  different  carriages.  With 
a  swelled  face,  then,  weaty  legs,  and  a  bewildered  mind,  did  this  martyr 
to  maternal  duty  chaperone  her  daughter  to  a  ball  that  night.  ^'  Never 
mind,  mamma,"  said  the  loving  chiid,  **  p^^  lw»  don't  know  how  your 
face  looks  in  England.** 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  severe  blows  from  confetti,  such  as  I  have 
described,  were  dealt  by  the  hand  of  the  gentle  and  courteous  Roman. 
Those  who  drove  in  the  Gonso  this  year  were  almoat  exclusively  foreigners, 
and  a  iew  govemmeot  hirelings  seat  to  swell  the  namtor  of  tlie  oamages. 
Tbe  Queen  of  Naples  was  viable  in  an  apartment  wi^in  irom  the  oppo> 
site  houses,  but  she  did  not  appear  in  the  oakony.  Omnibiiset  (provided 
with  boxes  outside  for  ooaletti)  were  6iied  with  Eugiish  and  Amecioaos, 
and  the  effect  of  thoae,  aU  dressed  alike  in  white^  trimmed  with  eome 
bright  ^oor,  was  very  pretty.  These  white  dresses  and  masks  are  a 
necessary  preeautton;  for  the  coaCetti  are  composed  principally  of  lime^ 
aad  not  only  whiten  but  bum  whatever  they  touch.  These  oainibas 
occupants  tluew  and  pelted  with  all  die  vigour  of  ikt  Ang^Sazoo  race, 
forgetting  the  consequenee  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  their  friends. 
Elowera  were  throwa  pleodfuliy  to  axui  from  tha  balconies,  and  are  ia 
fact  the  only  things  pleasant  to  throw  or  to  receive,  and  the  abundanee 
of  them  at  Rome  at  the  eariy  season  is  one  of  the  luxuries  a  straager 
most  eojoys.  Violets,  puiple  aoemones,  aiignionette,  and  narctsaoa 
abound,  aad  caai^as,  too,  are  in  Uoon  in  the  open  air;  but  heroy  again, 
the  polioe  interfere.  White  aad  red  camellias  with  their  datk-green  leavaa, 
fonned  the  dreaded  Sardinian  tricolor  of  red,  green,  and  wJiiteyand  were 
not  admitted  iato  the  Corso  without  am  admixture  of  some  other  colour. 
The  carnival  this  year  was  considered  a  failure  by  aU  Italiaat— *^  brutto  e 
roeeehiao"  they  described  it  to  be  ;  indeed,  so  maay  fismilies  in  Rome  were 
monmiBg  ior  friends  or  children  baniehed,  or  in  prison,  that  it  could  not 
well  be  gay  ;  and  all  true  Romans  are  sad  at  heart,  and  longing  for  tbe 
time  wben  Rome  will  i^aia  be  free.  Everything  seems  to  j^ove  that  the 
present  eystem  canaot  continue  long.  Oa  the  day  in  tha  cainivai  when 
all  Rome  drives  on  the  Corse,  the  Datiooal  committee  sent  printed  papers 
rmmd  desiring  that  Romans  would  not  j<Hn  in  amusements,  aad  allow 
Barcpe  to  believe  that  they  were  happy  aad  contented  in  thmr  riavary. 
The  paper  went  on  to  .desire  that  they  would  assemble  instead  at  toe 
Forum,  there  to  contemplate  the  renaioe  of  ancient  greatness^  and  to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Rome  would  ehortly  again  be  fi^ee. 
It  coMclnded  *^  Viva  il  papa  nan  re,  viva  Vittor  Eaunanude." 

We  also  dnova  to  the  j^oruni,  and  the  scene  was  very  striking.  Froaa 
the  capitol  to  the  Colisenm,  on  the  green  hill-ade,  around  the  brobea 
columns,  under  the  trees,  and  under  the  areh  of  Tites,  all  was  covered 
with  one  great  asseaiUage  of  people,  in  perfect  order  aad  in*  perfect 
silenoe,  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  excitability  of  the 
Italian  character.  The  whole  of  the  middle  class  of  Rome  seeaied  to  ha 
there,  and  a  great  many  of  the  higber,— eome  lew  handsome  carriages, 
amongst  others  that  of  Prioee  Tbrlonia,  and  numberless  ordinary  vekielea. 
It  was  one  great  silent  pretest  against  the  tynmny  under  which  Roaoa 
groans.  On  the  Friday  no  fssta  goes  on,  no  opara*-«  privation  to  aa 
Italina  equivmlant  to  that  of  not  reading  the  Ibaar  loan  EngltAn 
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BO  one  idwm  in  tlw  Con(v  no  eonfirtti  «re  throws,  tlttn  are  no  nai ki 
okL  bo  iowot,  bat  the  satioaml  eonnnittee  again  isned  their  fiat* 
^fioatani,"  it  said,  '<  drive  t(Mlay  ia  the  Corso  and  show  yomt  stueagtfa." 
This  inteation  on  the  pait  of  the  Lftbefals  only  becaoK  ganerally  haowa 
ahoat  one  o*elook,  and  Geneiai  Goyon,  wkh  the  eyaipathy  for  the  ItaJknt 
which  has  asarked  the  whole  cendaot  of  the  Fmch  armyv  iastsndy  fore* 
8»fir  that  Buschief  wonU  ensue  if  this  deawnstntion  were  aUowied.  Onoe 
he&ire,  the  peof^e  assemhled  on  die  19th  of  Mardi,  the  ftte  of  Saa  Gm^ 
aeppe  in  honour  of  Garibaldi^  and  the  papal  sehiicn  used  violeaoe,  and 
ia  Femembrance  of  thisGanecai  Goyan  fAi  sore  that  this  year  ^*  i  Romawi'* 
would  come  prepand  for  seif-deleace.  He  issned  ioBtant  orders  to  bar 
every  eatranoe  into  the  Corso^  Not  only  were  troops  stationed  at  its  two 
tenainations,  the  Piassa  di  Voneaia  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  bat 
throughoat  its  enl^  length  (one  nale)  ;  every  Iftde  side^trest  which  led 
into  it  was  guarded,  and  so  quiokly  and  effectually  was  this  done  that  no 
one  had  tinoe  to  enter.  The  popohu*  party  feh  it  was  a  reeognitioa  of 
their  strength,  and  considered  these  pveeaiitions  as  a  titamph,  donbtless 
glad  that  General  Goyoa's  iaterfeteace  had  sav^ed  blood  fiom  being  spilled 
nselessly,  which  they  aiw  ready  to  shed  more  offibctaattr  some  fatore  day 
for  the  freedom  of  Kome.  English  society  at  Rome  tnis  winter  was  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  PalaiEO  VeaezMao,  where  the  Anstrian  amhaasador 
need  to  receive,  as  the  frequenters  of  Bomo  tweaty  years  ago  wiii  wdl 
Mmeaaber,  is  virtually  closed,  but  that  most  he  a  souree  of  rejoicing  to 
aU  sympathisers  with  Italian  freedom.  Gaiibalda'e  Hyauii»  the  chorus  of 
whioh  is 

Vafaorid'Italia, 

Va  faod  Strainer, 

now  riags  ia  our  ews  with  its  «oai*stirrkig  music,  though  it  is  of  course 
strietly  ^proibtto"  in  Rome,  and  one  oan  but  rejoice  that  except  hi  poor 
Venice  the  stranger  no  longer  rules.  I  was  told  that  at  Turin,  wfa«»  at 
the  Opera  this  hyma  was  piayed  the  whole  pit  rose  and  johsfed  with  one 
voice  in  the  choras. 

The  Princes  Borghese  and  Doria  do  not  now  open  their  palaces  to  the 
Engliah  as  they  need  to  do  in  the  liietime  of  their  Ebgiish  Jborn  princspesse^ 
and  Itaian  society  is  at  ail  ikmes  difBcuH  of  access  to  strangers.  The 
Dae  de  Grammont,  whose  reocptiona  ased  to  be  the  best  in  Rome,  is 
gone,  and  BL  de  la  Yalette,  the  new  Freodi  ambassador,  has  net  yet 
begun  to  receive.  Lady  M.  AUbrd  is  not  in  Bosne  ;  and,  in  short,  though 
there  is  pkmty  of  society  of  different  sorts  there  are  no  groat  reunions. 
Having  thus  endeavoared  to  sketch  the  tvpo  prevailing  exeitements  at 
Rome,  that  of  the  Italians  for  liberty,  of  the  English  for  gaiety,  I  most 
retam  to  ovr  impressions  of  the  great  city  its^. 

Here,  at  least,  we  find  tha  calm  and  rc^poee  wliich  we  had  pictured  to 
ooraelves,  bat  not  everjrwhere  the  grandoar.  The  want  of  keeping  in 
italiaa  cities  sensibly  affects  an  Ekiglish  mind;  there  seems  to  be  no  con» 
siatency.  You  step  from  from  a  very  dirty  staiioaee  into  a  palaczo ;  yoa 
bok  at  Raphael's  frsaooed  ceilings  standiag  on  a  shabby  and  worn  tile 
paaement :  in  short,  Uiere  eeeme  no  medium  between  mud  and  raari>la. 
Bat  onoe  accuotomod  to  these  contrasts  yoor  enjoyment  begins^  and  whafr* 
ever  your  tastes  or  habits,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  full  occupation  and 
interest  at  Rome*     We  were  anxious  fiiat  to  tidm  a  general  view  of  the 
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dty,  and  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  Capitol,  and  began  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  Senators'  Tower.  A  French  soldier  emphatically  ordensd  us 
to  *'  halte,"  and  we  found,  to  our  vexation,  that  a  foolish  joke  had  caused 
all  access  to  the  tower  to  be  forbidden.  Some  young  Americans  had 
hoisted  the  Sardinian  banner  there.  The  next  best  view  of  Rome  is  Arom 
St  Peter's ;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  the  city  and  the  people,  Rome  ancient 
and  modem,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  loveliest  of  views,  go  to 
Monte  Pincio  at  half-past  three  some  fine  afternoon,  where  the  French 
band  plays.  You  will  see  the  city  itself,  with  its  domes,  lying  at  your 
feet  from  the  broad  terrace  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  Pincio,  and 
you  will  see  all  living  Rome  walking,  driving,  and  smoking  there  besides. 
Such  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  handsome  equipages,  dark-eyed  Italians, 
priests,  and  French  soldiers  it  does  not  often  fflill  to  one's  lot  to  witness. 
Here  you  may  see  exiled  monarchs,  pretty  English  girls,  Italian  nurses, 
with  tneir  coronet  of  scarlet  ribbon  fastened  with  silver  pins  round  their 
dark  hair ;  and  here,  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  meet  the  poor  old 
Pope  himself  taking  a  short  walk,  and  you  can  hardly  believe,  as  you 
look  at  his  benevolent  old  hce^  that  circumstances,  the  traditions  of  his 
position,  and  Antonelli,  have  made  him  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  to 
Rome. 

One  great  enjoyment,  after  having  of  course  visited  the  public  sculp- 
ture galleries,  are  the  studios  of  sculptors,  which  are  thrown  open  at  Rome 
with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  for  which  strangers  ought  to  be  very  g^te- 
ftil.  It  is  impossible  to  particularise  all,  but  Teneraui  is  consiaered  by 
Italians  the  greatest  of  living  sculptors.  How  few  Englishmen,  even 
among  those  who  are  fond  of  art,  ever  hear  of  him  before  they  visit  Rome ! 
England  is  certainly  not  the  country  for  sculpture ;  her  damp  climate 
forbids  statues  in  the  open  air,  her  quick  and  business-like  habits  are  op- 
posed to  the  slowness  and  grace  which  the  sculptor  needs  in  his  models. 
Besides  this,  England  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  whose  government 
does  not  send  annually  a  few  selected  artists  to  study  at  Rome  and  oom« 
plete  their  art-education.  The  French  Academy  at  Rome  has  been  esta- 
blished for  two  hundred  years,  and  here  pupils  study,  with  a  sum  allowed 
for  their  nuuntenance  during  a  term  of  years.  Russia,  Germany,  and  the 
smaller  Italian  states  all  send  artists  on  somewhat  similar  terms.  England 
only  leaves  her  sculptors  to  struggle  on  alone,  and  thus,  while  we  have  a 
school  of  painters  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud,  we  have  no  public 
monuments  which  are  successful.  How  much  this  is  to  be  lamented  we 
feel  more  than  usual  at  a  time  when  all  England  unites  in  the  wish  to 
honour  worthily  the  memory  of  Prince  Albert,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances an  obelisk  seems  the  best  possible  choice.  Here  our  engineering 
powers,  which  are  unrivalled,  are  called  into  requisition,  and  our  artistic 
taste  not  much  needed.  To  any  one  writing  from  Rome  the  wish  seems 
but  natural  that  to  a  grand  obelisk  should  l^  united  a  majestic  fountain, 

S'ving  life,  and  grace,  and  lightness  to  the  monument,  and  making  it  at 
e  same  time  an  enduring  blessing  to  the  people,  whom  the  Prince 
throughout  his  life  endeavoured  to  purify  and  bless.  How  inferior  in 
general  effect  is  the  Lateran  obelisk,  though  in  itself  the  highest  and 
grandest  at  Rome,  to  that  in  the  Plana  del  Popolo,  which  has  a  fountain 
at  its  base! 

To  return  to  Tenerani's  studio.     We  crossed  the  Piaxza  Barberini, 
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admiriDg  as  we  passed  the  fovratun  with  the  Tritons,  and  glancing  up 
at  the  tall  corner-house  which  Hans  Andersen  declares  to  ha?e  heen  the 
birthplace  of  his  impronsatore.  We  then  turn  towards  the  row  of  trees 
which  shade  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  enter  the  studio. 
The  professore  himself  our  guide  told  us,  was  absent,  not  beins^  quite 
well,  and  we  only  saw  his  bust,  done  by  himself,  a  very  beautiful  woric, 
and  the  countenance  marked  and  intellectual.  The  great  monument  to 
IHus  VIII.,  to  be  placed  in  St.  Peter's  is  to  be  finished  in  two  years 
they  say ;  and  there  is  also  a  great  monument  to  BoliYari  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  South  America. 

In  the  first  room  to  which  we  were  admitted  we  saw  the  fainting 
Psyche,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Tenerani's  works.  It  is  peculiarly 
gracefd ;  one  of  Psyche's  hands  rests  on  a  rock,  the  box  of  evils  has 
fallen  down,  the  lid  seems  just  escaping  from  her  other  powerless  hand, 
and  so  expressive  and  life-like  is  tne  figure,  that  yon  almost  imagine 
you  see  the  wings  gradually  drooping. 

What  is  most  striking,  especially  after  visiting  the  English  studios,  is 
the  Christian  and  devotional  spirit  which  Tenerani  puts  into  his  monu- 
mental works.  Some  of  ihese  are  very  touching :  one  to  Lord  Vivian's 
child  represents  the  little  thing  sheltered  by  the  mantle  of  the  guardian 
angel,  gathering  flowers  at  his  feet.  In  another  our  Lord  is  seated,  and 
the  euardian  angel  presents  two  little  children  to  him.  In  another, 
which  we  thought  still  more  beautiful,  our  Lord  is  seated,  and  the  little 
child  has  approached  alone,  and  is  kneeling  timidly  at  his  feet,  ^  be- 
seeching forgiveness  for  all  his  faults,"  as  our  guide  said,  and  our  Lord 
extends  his  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.    These  are  all  has  reliefs. 

For  the  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  two  beautiful  little  figures 
of  boys^  one  the  Genius  of  Agriculture,  with  his  foot  on  a  spade,' 
digging  vigorously;  the  other  the  Genius  of  Commerce,  a  real  amorino, 
but  wiSi  a  book  and  a  purse  beside  him,  evidently  calculating. 

One  of  Tenerani's  greatest  works  is  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection, 
a  majestic  seated  figure  on  the  monument  of  the  Duchessa  Lanti,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva.  That  for  the  Pope  is  very 
calm  and  grand,  a  great  relief,  after  the  style  of  fluttering  drapery  and 
heathen  imagery,  which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  P^P^d  monuments  of  the 
last  century  in  St.  Peter's.  Above  the  door  of  the  monument,  which 
forms  the  base,  kneels  the  Pope  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  deep  reve- 
rence ;  on  each  side  of  him  are  grand  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  above  all,  a  majestic  enthroned  figure  of  our  Lord,  with  his 
arms  extended,  as  if  receiving  the  Pontiff  into  his  holy  keeping.  It 
is  a  monument  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  grandest  of  Christian 
cathedrals. 

One  more,  a  has  relief  I  must  describe,  for  it  seemed  to  us  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  Tenerani's  compositions.  It  is  another  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  angel  is  less  than  life  size ;  he  stands  with  the  book 
in  his  left  hand  and  the  trumpet  in  his  right.  The  wings  seem  soft  and 
downy,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  as  he  looks  towards  Heaven, 
patiendy  waiting,  yet  earnestly  listening  for  the  order  to  sound,  strikes 
one  with  awe. 

Overbeck's  studio  is  only  open  on  Sundays  and  festas,  when  he  him- 
self takes  his  visitors  round,  and  explains  the  symbolical  meaning  of  his 
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works.  Tkey  ue  so'faH  ef  idflss  dnt  ImV  tfeir  Wnty  womM  be  k^tt 
if  these  wece  not  tkofoa^Mj  — AtfgteodL  He  kinatlf  is  &  liiiiig  pielnnv 
with  his  thin  hot  mad  gray  locks  of  hair  eetApini^  from  under  a  Unek 
veliretcap.  ^  He  iaasa]i»k9"oiieo£kisfi>eii(lisndtoine;  and  indeed  be 
k>ok8  it.  By  die  kwe  of  Rome  a  penon  aeay  be  adopted,  and  after 
going  tkioi^h  certain  ^onw,  posaowei  ali  the  legal  nghtt  of  a  ckUd. 
Overbook  has  done  this  with  regard  to  Madane  HoAbmib^  the  wife  of 
Ae  setdpter.  Their  md,  yooag  Monsieur  Hoffmanii,  has  his  8tii£o 
below  OTerbeck'Sy  and  asiats  io  aplainiiig  the  pietares.  They  are  in- 
tended for  frescoes,  and  are  at  present  only  in  ou^ne,  which  is  the  lees 
to  be  regretted  as  this  great  designer  has  act,  I  bc^ye,  the  g^  of 
ookmr. 

For  some  years  Overbcck  was  prerented  iron  painting  by  a  fulnre  of 
sight ;  bot  froea  tlus  he  has  bow,  happily  reeoYcred,  and  though  aeveoAy* 
three,  he  continues  to  work.  One  beaatifid  outline  repeesented  ^  Joseph 
making  himself  known  to  his  Brethren ;"  another  represented  the  *^Fiiie 
Arts  learning  from  Nature :"  Music  was  Httening  to  a  bird,  and  attefopt- 
ing  to  reproduce  the  sonn& ;  Paintii^  looked  at  the  flowers  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  tried  also  to  give  their  colours ;  and  Scidptore  was 
eodeavoaring  to  represent  a  human  fern.  His  great  wnrk%  hawever, 
are  the  ^  Sc^n  Sacfaments,"  each  large  pieture  surroaoded  by  a  broad 
border  of  s3nnboHoal  sabjeds.  The  ^  Lmt  Supper^'  is  differently  rendered 
from  any  pictures  of  it  I  hare  befiore  seen  a  square  tahkv  not  k>ng,  as 
in  Leonardo's  and  Andrea  del  Sarto's  '' Oene  "—Jndas  sstting,  oid^ 
sKghtly  apart,  with  the  (set,  not  of  a  confirmed  trsator,  but  of  one-  in 
whom  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  is  still  gomg  oo,  though  £or 
the  last  tbne.  Our  Lord  extends  his  hand  with  the  bread  acaross  the  table 
to  a  disciple,  whose  bo^  is  stretched  forward,  and  his  maath.  slightly 
opened,  to  receive  it,  with  a  beantiiiil  expression  of  earnestness  and  faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  repreaentad  by  St.  Peter  preaching  oo 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  different  races  of  men— Mades  and  Ela- 
mites,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  and  the  dwellers  in  Lybia — eomkig  to  hira 
for  baptism  are  given  with  much  spiiit.  But  the  most  beanlifal  part  of 
each  composition  is  the  bosder  whidi  suxtonnds  it,  emblematkal  of  the 
blessings  ci  each  Sacrament* 

For  example,  round  the  ^  Lord's  Sapptf  "  wa  see  \he  desith  of  the  first- 
born, the  sprinkHiig  of  the  door-posts  of  Israel  with  the  bleed  of  the 
lamb,  and  the  manna  gathering.  Boood  ^*  Marriage^  a  beanliful  sue- 
cession  of  pictures  from  Tobit  form  the  border  bdow.  On  one  side 
married  life  is  represented  by  Adam  and  Ere  walking  together  annong 
the  flowers  of  Paradise ;  on  the  cdier,  single  lifii,  by  a  aolxtary  asan 
amidst  thorns  and  briars,  finally  dyiug  alone,  resting  on  the  Croaa,  with 
an  angri  strengthening  hias.  But  ^^  £ztreme  Unction''  seamed  to  as 
most  beautiful  of  all*-4he  dea&  of  the  father  of  a  family,  with  his  wife 
and  children  weeping,  and  oar  Lord  and  the  fsciples  near  him,  forms  iitt 
centre.  In  the  border  is  the  most  wonderful  and  toadnng  representation 
of  the  Resonrcction.  On  the  left  angels  are  chi^ng  one  newly  risen 
from  the  grave  in  a  robe  of  stars,  wUle  anotiier  hsppy  soul  is  entering 
the  gate  of  the  heavenly  city,  angels  stooping  from  above  to  crown  hsss, 
and  the  whole  figure  full  of  an  elnticity  of  happiness  whidi  wosds  cannot 
describe.    On  t&  opposite  akk  the  wreUdiad  are  bemg  precipitated  inte 
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»B  abjws  maoDg  Ae  toeln  of  wbicli  a  serpent  is  eoiled  And  hirkiDg. 
Between  tbeee  two  ptetures  are  represented  the  aDp;els  sooniSng  the 
trvmpets,  and  the  dettd  rising  from  their  grares.  In  one  groop  the 
recogntioB  of  the  hleesed  is  introdoced  in  a  waj  I  can  ne?er  forget.  Two 
nsters  are  gasing  into  each  other's  faces,  while  a  third  Bgare  stmggles  to 
join  them,  hot  is  withheld  hj  a  stem  angel.  The  Ibhiess  of  J07  in  the 
sister's  faces  is  inexpressihle.  Yet  thb  scene  seeans  onlj  iutromiced  inci- 
dentally, and  not  as  the  principal  source  of  the  joy  which  shall  he  here- 
after. It  would  he  wearisome  to  describe  the  other  cartoons,  hot  we 
earnestly  hope  they  may  soon  he  bought  and  engraved,  for  a  greater 
boon  to  Christian  art  conld  not,  I  think,  well  be  made. 

We  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Mr.  Storey's  studio  to  see  his  "  Cleopatra," 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  London  EzhiUtion.  It  is  already  well  known 
by  the  eloquent  description  in  Transformation ;  but  even  this  had  not  pre- 
pcured  us  for  the  ease  and  flexibility  which  Mr.  Storey  has  put  into  the 
marble  form. 

In  the  next  room  is  another  grand  figfure,  and  Mr.  Storey  having  con- 
quered the  ^fficalty  of  making  the  fall-lipped  African  type  beautiful, 
ventures  upon  it  again  in .  this  majestic  representation  of  the  **  Ly bian 
Sibyl."  It  is  a  fiioe  fall  of  sorrow,  as  if  she  foresaw  one  grief  after 
another,  a^  sat  like  a  queen  and  a  prophetess  above  all. 

These  two  grand  6gure8  are  to  appear  at  the  London  Exhibition, 
where  I  think  they  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated.  One  lovely  little 
statue  remams  in  Mr.  Storey's  studio,  which  I  longed  to  send  to  England 
too.  It  b  "  Fanst's  Margaret."  A  graceful  girlish  figure,  beautifully 
draped,  stands  looking  down  at  a  daisy  in  her  hand ;  tne  expression  of 
the  eyes  is  melancholy,  yet  there  is  a  smile  playing  about  her  Kps.  I 
forget  that  pert  of  Faust ;  and  in  Rome  so  many  books  are  prohibited, 
from  a  student's  Grtbbon  to  Mademoiselle  Mori,  that  one  becomes  wonder- 
fully ignorant.  This  graceful  flgure  might  be  about  to  pull  the  daisy  to 
pieces,  after  the  manner  of  French  girl^  to  ascertain  now  much  she  is 
loved.  '*  II  m'aime  peu,  beaucoup,  passionn^ment,  point  de  tout ;"  and 
the  word  to  whioh  the  last  leaf  falls  is  your  fate  (yonog  ladies).  Pro- 
bably you  have  all  tried  for  yourselves,  and  know  the  exact  quantity  of 
ftuth  to  yield  to  the  charm.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  studios,  and 
have  not  yet  described  that  of  Mr.  Gibson,  our  most  celebrated  English 
sculptor,  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindness,  whenever  we  visited  his  studio, 
we  were  personally  much  indebted.  He  was  modelling  a  beautiful  bust 
of  Lady  CHIikn,  and  ^e  sculptor  and  the  model  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson  now  seldom  undertakes  a  bust,  and  it  was 
the  sight  of  Lady  CKfden  which  tempted  him  to  deviate  from  his  ordinary 
rule.  There  were  casts  of  many  of  his  great  works  in  his  studio,  and 
some  executed  in  marble,  but  they  are  too  well  known  in  England  to 
need  description  here. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  no  specimens  which  had  colour  introduced, 
but  there  will  be  one  at  the  Exhibition,  so  all  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
effect  for  themsdves.  Mr.  Gibson  says  it  ought  to  be  lodced  at  from  a 
little  distance,  in  order  to  perceive  the  depth  of  effect  given  by  colour  to 
the  eye.  The  skin  is  all  stained  to  a  sort  of  ivory  tint,  and  the  hair 
slighUy  darkened,  but  no  coiom  on  the  lips  or  dieelu. 

It  seems  to  the  ignorant  observer  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  the  tex- 
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ture  of  the  marble  withoat  being  able  to  gire  that  of  the  flesh,  any 
attempt  at  which  would  of  course  reduce  sculpture  to  somediing 
approaching  the  leyel  of  Madame  Tussaud.  The  bust  in  the  Vatican* 
idiich  has  painted  eyeballs  and  metal  eyelashes,  does  not,  I  think,  at  all 
reconcile  one's  taste  to  colour  in  statuary,  nor  do  the  glassy  eyes  of 
Cleopatra,  in  the  Capitol;  however,  with  the  ancients  (in  some  degree)  and 
Mr.  Gibson  as  authority,  we  can  only  offer  our  own  amateur  opinion  with 
diffidence  and  humility.  Mr.  Gibson  is  now  engaged,  I  belie?e  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  work  of  Christian  art.  It  is  a  Uu-relief,  representing 
our  Lord  blessing  little  children.  Of  the  truth  and  nature  and  grace  of 
the  children  too  much  cannot  be  said,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  Uie  head 
of  our  Lord  was  human,  and  not  divine;  and,  indeed,  I  fear  the  English 
artist  life  at  Rome,  with  its  continual  study  of  heathen  beauty,  is  not 
fisivourable  for  the  development  of  that  deep  religious  feelins^  which  is 
needed  to  spiritualise  the  mind  and  enable  it  to  imag^e  and  represent 
worthily  this  highest  and  holiest  subject  of  Christian  art 

Mr.  Alfred  Gatley  has  sent  several  beautiful  contributions  to  the 
London  Exhibition.  He  has  studied  animals  very  thoroughly,  and  his 
representations  of  them  are  truthful,  not  conventional  The  Roman 
bull,  the  angry  tiger,  and  the  sleeping  lion,  are  all  carefully  studied  from 
the  life,  and  represented  with  such  power  and  vigour  that  they  will  attract 
the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  the  lover  of  art.  The  studies  of  elephants 
and  camels  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  beine  introduced  into  the 
colossal  bas-reliefii,  one  of  which  is  now  in  London^  the  other  is  still 
unfinished.  These  bas-reliefs  represent,  one  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  oUier  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites.  In 
the  nrst  the  horror-struck  look  of  Pharaoh,  the  dbmay  of  the  charioteers, 
and  the  terror  ^md  agony  of  the  horses,  are  wonderfully  represented.  In 
the  second,  which  is  only  begun  to  be  carved  in  a  gigantic  piece  of 
marble,  sixteen  feet  by  eight,  we  see  Miriam  and  the  Israelitish  maidens 
singing  their  hymn  of  triumph,  and  dancing.  Moses  and  Aaron  follow 
them,  with  other  figures  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  Amongst  these 
is  a  spirited  bull,  struggling  with  the  roan  who  leads  it ;  while  high  above 
are  the  camels'  heads,  and  in  a  chariot  a  mother  bending  over  her  child, 
and  giving  an  air  of  peace  and  beauty,  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
spirit  and  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  scene.  We  believe  that  these 
works  will  place  Mr.  Gatley's  name  high  in  the  list  of  sculptors  of  whom 
England  is  justiy  proud. 

At  the  French  Academy  we  saw  a  group  by  M.  Carpaud,  a  French 
artist  (which  is  also  on  its  way  to  the  Enghsh  Exhibition)  of  Count 
Ugolino  and  his  children.  It  is  powerfully  rendered,  but  surely  the 
triumph  of  sculpture  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  not  pain,  and  such  a  subject 
as  these  gaunt  agonised  forms  should  not  be  chosen.  The  struggles  of 
Count  Ugolino  and  his  sons  are  distressing  to  witness,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  group  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  comfort  is  the  youngest  child, 
which  lies  dead  and  peaceful  at  its  father's  feet  Painting  is  not  so  well 
represented  as  sculpture  at  Rome,  but  there  are  some  excellent  copyists, 
and  any  lover  of  the  beautiful  old  Florentine  school  of  art  should  not  fail 
to  visit  Marianecci's  studio,  where  he  will  find  copies  in  which  the  sweet- 
ness and  expression  of  the  originals  are  beautifully  given* 

There  is  also  an  English  artist  at  Rome-*Mr.  Coleman— well-known 
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by  his  etohmgSy  who  paints  animals,  espaoally  those  of  the  Campagna, 
with  great  truth  and  spirit  One  sketch  (for  a  large  picture)  of  a  pea- 
sant in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Campagna,  puntbg  himself  across  a 
stream  and  drinng  before  him  a  herd  of  buffaloes  (wl^  are  here  used  to 
dear  the  marsh  rivers  of  weeds),  is  very  spirited  and  striking. 

Before  we  left  Rome  we  determined  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope.  The 
easy  terms  exacted — namely,  an  ordinary  evening  dress  for  gentlemen, 
ana  a  black  dress  and  veil  for  ladies,  deprive  the  presentation  of  all  the 
trouble  of  our  English  drawing-room.  But,  en  revanche,  you  must  bend 
your  Protestant  knees  and  kneel.  So  many  presentations  were  to  take 
place  at  once  that  nearly  one  hundred  people  were  seated  round  one  of 
the  great  halls  in  ihe  Vatican  when  the  Pope  entered.  He  wore  the 
white  flannel  dress  which  marks  him  as  a  Dominican.  The  Roman 
CathoKcs  who  are  presented  kneel  down  and  kiss  his  foot  Those  of  the 
English  Church  kneel  also  and  kiss  his  hand,  or,  if  they  are  scrupulous, 
his  ring,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  connected  with  St.  Peter*  Many 
take  crosses,  rings,  or  rosaries  to  be  blessed.  One  Englishman,  wim 
what  seemed  to  us  rather  intrurive  zeal,  though  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
took  a  photograph  of  the  Pope,  and  begged  him  to  put  his  simature  to 
it,  which  the  Pope,  with  his  usual  kindness,  promised  to  do.  As  he  went 
round  he  addressed  some  little  remark  in  French  to  each  individual,  and 
the  young  he  generally  blessed,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head,  and 
saying,  "  Que  Dieu  t'accompagne  ma  fille."  When  he  had  passed  round 
the  whole  assembly  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  gave  his 
blessing  solemnly  and  touchingly  to  all,  praying  that  God  mi^ht  be  wldi 
us  in  our  homes  or  on  our  travels,  and  specially  at  the  end  of  the  great 
journey  of  life,  that  the  blessine  of  the  Father  and  the  guidance  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit  might  attend  us  uirough  true  frith  in  Grod  the  Son.  He- 
then  concluded  with  the  usual  Latin  benediction,  and  left  the  room. 
Some  of  the  more  enthuriastic  Roman  Catholics  followed  him  to  kiss  hia 
hand  once  more. 

The  ancient  churches  and  basilicas  of  Rome  are  a  source  of  never- 
foiling  pleasure,  and  there  are  many  Christian  recollections  mixed  with 
the  monuments  of  classical  art  which  make  them  doubly  interesting. 
The  martyrs  in  the  Coliseum  ;  the  Christians  toiling  to  build  Dioclesian'r 
baths,  now  converted  into  the  beautiful  church  of  Santa  Maria  d^l 
Angeli ;  the  Mamertine  prison,  deep  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  founoa- 
rion  of  the  Capitol,  where  St  Peter  is  believed  to  have  been  imprisoned  ^ 
and  the  numerous  well-authenticated  Christian  traditions  which  Rome 
possesses,  make  it  to  any  reflecting  Christian,  however  much  opposed  to 
Komanism,  a  sacred  spot.  I  do  not  attempt  here  to  speak  of  the  Cata- 
combs, nor  of  the  Christian  museum  at  the  Lateran,  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  relics  brought  thence.  It  is  like  entering  on  a  new  world  to 
think  of  one  thousand  miles  of  excavated  galleries  beneath  and  around 
Rome,  containing  the  bodies  of  rix  million  Christians.  Such,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  says,  their  size  and  numbers  are  computed  to  be  by  Marchi,  in 
his  work  on  Subterranean  Rome. 

Excavations  are  just  now  carried  on  with  energy  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  a  part  of  which,  near  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  has  been  bought 
by  the  French  Emperor  from  the  King  of  Naples.  It  seems  as  if  no 
buried  treasure  brought  to  light  on  such  a  spot  would  astonish  one.    The 
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•WTeD^bnnch  oandleifcidc,  or  othtr  itkm  of  tin'  Teiplo  dboot  wliicfc 
there  are  fo  trnxij  tiieorits — night,  one  imeginefl^  btre  oome  to  light, 
bvt  mt  present  fittle  hes  been  dieo^rered— *I  bmrd  <Nily  of  a-Bioeiic  pefo- 
neot  Near  the  efanrefa  of  8tL  Aneeteeie)  likewtse  on  the  Palatme, 
the  papal  goremnient  are  ezcaimtbg;  and  it  seeme  dear  diat  tiiej 
have  dieeovered  a  part  of  the  anoient  wall  of  Romqlna,  with  ite  great 
Etroecan  ftones,  mm  letting  at  rest  the  Tflosed  question  of  the  limits  in 
that  direetion  of  the  aneient  oily. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  visiting  the  pompoos  rites  of  iMqpal  Rome,  to  be 
able  to  join  so  mqwsntly  in  tlw  semces  of  our  own  Chorcii,  and  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  u  due  from  all  frequenters  of  Rome,  and  espeoally 
from  invalids,  to  its  ezoellent  chaplain.  In  very  few  continental  cities 
ave  our  services  so  fully  and  beautifully  given;  and  many,  vrho  would 
•diervrise  in  a  foreign  countiy  beoonw  careless  of  church  obserauiees, 
must  at  Rome  find,  with  oomfort,  that  theb  good  habits  are  strength- 
ened instead  of  weakened. 

BioMignoBe  Manning,  as  he  is  bow  called,  gave  a  aeiies  of  sermons  at 
thelaige  ohureh  at  the  end  of  the  Corso,  afber  £pi{diany,  at  four  o'doek 
on  Sundays,  to  attract  the  English.  We,  amongst  many  odien,  yielded 
to  curiosity,  for  I  cannot  say  we  had  any  better  motive,  and  joined 
the  dirong  one  Bundair  after  diurch*  His  manner  and  voice  had  of 
course  their  old  attraction,  to  whidi  the  striking  monngnore  dress  gave 
additional  effect  The  church  is  circular,  and  has  been  earpet&d  and 
supplied  with  diairs  by  Prince  Borghese,  in*  order  to  humour  the  Eng- 
lish love  of  comfort  even  in  their  devotions. 

It  WW  strange-to  see  Dr.  Manning,  when  he  mentioned  die  name  of 
our  Lord,  raise  his  little  cap  instead  of  bowing  Us  head.;  and  strange, 
too,  to  hear  him  auote  the  Romanist  version  of  the  Bible.  His  subject 
the  day  we  heard  him  was,  '*  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always  unto  die  end  of 
the  world,*'  and  from  this  text  he  attempted  to  prove  the  in&Uibilitj  of 
the  Romish  Church ;  undoubted  facts  from  which  he  drew  fobe  infer- 
ences, eloquently  stated,  made  the  whole  sermon  sad  to  English  ears, 
and  roused  at  times  a  good  deal  of  indignation.  One  can  but  b^eve 
that  his  gifts  and  infiueace  over  other  minds  have  been  a  snare  to  him- 
sdf,  and  ^tefull^  say,  while  we  mourn  over  the  loss  the  Engli^  Church 
has  svstamed  in  him,  that  vre  have  left  **  five  hundred  good  as  he,'^  more 
sound  and  as  pious,  though  perhaps  less  brilliant 

And  now,  adieu  to  Rome !  We  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Trevi 
firedi  fnuk  the  fountain ;  for  whoever  thus  tastes  diem  heiare  their  de- 
jparture  must  return  to  the  city,  which  takes  such  hold  of  die  hearts  and 
unaginatioBS  of  all  that  visit  hw. 

"Rome  seems  to  us  at  this  moment  like  the  Sleefung  Beauty  in  the 
foiry  tale,  awaitbg  in  repose,  not  deep,  the  magic  touch  of  the  deliverer. 
May  her  awakening  be  a  happy  one ! 

S.  W* 
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nOM  THE  «BBMAN  OF  HBOTB. 

fir  Edgar  A.  Bowsmo,  C^ 

I  HAD  a  dream.  It  was  a  summer's  night. 
And  in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  weatner-beaten. 

Lay  buildings,  relics  of  past  ages  bright,— 
The  style,  renaissance,  of  these  wrecks  tune-eaten. 

And  here  and  there,  with  stately  Doric  head, 
Eose  single  columns  from  the  mass  there  lying, 

And  on  the  firmament  high  o'er  them  spread 
(lazed  they,  as  if  its  thunderbolts  defying. 

In  broken  fra^ents  lay  there  on  the  ground. 
Mingled  with  many  a  portal,  many  a  g^bl^ 

Sculptures  where  man,  beast,  centaur,  spnynx  were  found. 
Chimera,  satyr,— creatures  of  old  fable. 

The  contrasts  there  presented  were  grotesque. 

The  emblems  of  Judsa's  God  combining 
With  Grecian  grace, — ^in  fashion  arabesque 

The  ivy  round  them  both,  its  tendrils  twining. 

A  fair  sarcophagus  of  marble  white 

Amid  the  ruins  stood,  unmutilated; 
And  in  the  coffin  lay  a  corpse  in  sight. 

Of  features  mild,  with  sadness  penetrated. 

The  power  supporting  it  appeared  supplied 

By  caryatides,  with  necks  extendea ; 
And  many  a  bas-relief  on  either  side 

Was  seen,  of  chiselled  figures  strangely  blended. 

Theglories  of  Olympus  there  saw  I, 

With  all  its  heathen  deities  misguided ; 
Adfun  and  Eve  were  there,  decorously 

With  fig-leaf  aprons  round  their  loins  provided. 

Troy's  taking,  and  Troy's  burning  here  were  seen. 
Hector  aim  Helen,  raris  (that  wild  gay  man) ; 

Moses  and  Aaron  also  stood  between. 
With  Esther,  Judith,  Holofemes,  Haman. 

(jk>d  Amor  also  had  his  place  hard  by, 

Ptobus  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Madam  Venus, 
Floto,  Proserpina,  and  Mercury, 

God  Bacchus,  and  Friapus,  and  Silenus. 

Likewise  was  Balaam's  ass  omitted  not 
(The  ass  for  speaking  seem'd  in  fact  created),. 

And  Abraham's  temptation,  too,  and  Lot, 
Who  by  his  daughters  was  intoxicated. 

*  This  poem  was  the  hist  composition  of  Heine,  and  was  written  two  or 
three  weeks  before  his  death  in  1856.  It  has  only  recendy  been  published  in 
German,  and  is  midoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  his  woriu* 

2u2 
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Herodias'  danffhter's  dance  was  shown  as  well. 
The  Baptist's  head  was  m  the  charffer  given ; 

The  monster  Satan  too  was  there,  ana  Hell, 
And  Peter,  with  the  heaTy  keys  of  Heaven. 

And  next  in  order  saw  I  scolptored  there 
The  loves  of  Jove,  with  his  vile  actions  blending ; 

How  as  a  swan  he  ravish'd  Leda  fair. 
And  Danae,  in  golden  shower  descending. 

The  wild  hnnt  of  Diana  was  displayed. 
With  her  fleet  dogs  and  nymphs  attired  so  trimly; 

And  Hercoles  in  woman's  clothes  array'd. 
Distaff  on  arm,  the  spindle  whirling  nimbly. 

And  next  was  Sinai's  mountain  to  be  view'd, 
And  Israel  near  it,  with  his  oxen  lowing ; 

The  Lord  a  child  within  the  Temple  stood. 
Disputing  with  the  doctors  proud  and  knowing. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  when  I  had  dreamily 
lliese  forms  awhile  observed,  in  thougnt  suspended, 

I  suddenly  conceived  mj'self  to  be 
The  corpse,  in  that  fair  marble  tomb  extended. 

And  at  the  head  of  this  my  grave  there  stood 
A  flower  full  fair,  of  strange  conflguration ; 

Its  leaves  were  yellow-tinged  and  violet-bued, — 
The  flower  possess'd  a  wondrous  fascination. 

'Tis  by  the  name  of  Passion  Flower  well  known, 
On  Golgotha  thev  say  'twas  first  created, 

The  day  tney  crucified  God's  only  Son, 
And  the  Redeemer's  body  lacerated. 

Blood-witness  doth  this  flower  now  bear,  they  say ; 

Each  instrument  of  torture  then  invented 
And  used  at  His  sad  martyrdom  that  day 

Is  in  its  calyx  duly  represented. 

Yes !  every  Passion-attribute  adorns 
The  flower,  each  emblem  of  their  cruel  mab'ce, — 

For  instance,  scourge,  and  rope,  and  crown  of  thorns. 
The  hammer  and  the  nails,  the  cross,  the  chalice. 

Such  was  the  flower  which  at  my  grave  did  stand. 
And  o'er  my  body  bending  with  compassion. 

As  with  a  woman's  sorrow  kiss'd  my  hand. 
My  eyes  and  forehead,  in  sad  silent  fashion. 

But  0,  my  dream's  strange  magic !  wondrously 
The  Passion  Flower,  the  yellow-hued  and  rpit  one. 

Changed  to  a  woman's  likeness, — ah !  and  she, 
She  was  my  loved  one,  she  was  mine  own  fair  one  \ 

Thou  wert  the  flower,  yes,  thou,  my  darL'n^  child ! 

At  once  I  knew  thee  by  thy  kisses  yearning ; 
No  lips  of  flowers  so  tender  are  and  mild, 

No  tears  of  flowers  so  flery  are  and  burning. 

Although  mine  eyes  were  closed,  my  spirit  gazed 
With  steadiness  upon  thy  face  entrancing ; 

Thou  look'dst  at  me  with  raptured  look  amazed. 
Strangely  illumined  in  the  moonlight  glancing. 
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No  words  we  spake,  and  Tet  my  heart  oonld  see 
The  thoughts  that  in  tbj  mind  in  silence  hoYer'd— 

A  word  when  spoken  hath  no  modesty. 
By  silence  is  love's  timid  blossom  coyer'd. 

Voiceless  onr  conyerse !    Wondrous  doth  it  seem 

How  in  our  silent,  tender  conversation 
The  time  pass'd  in  that  summer  night's  fair  dream. 

Where  joy  commingled  was  with  consternation. 

That  which  we  spoke  of  then,  ne'er  seek  to  learn! 

The  glow-worm  ask  why  in  the  grass  it  gloweth. 
The  torrent,  why  it  roareth  in  the  oum. 

The  west  wind,  why  it  waileth  as  it  bloweth; 

Ask  the  carbuncle  why  it  gleams  so  bright, 

*The  rose  and  violet,  why  so  sweetly  scented ; 
But  ask  not  what,  beneath  the  moon's  soft  light. 

The  martyr-flower  taJk'd  with  her  love  lamented  I 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  tiiat  I 

Enioy'd,  as  in  the  marble  tomb  I  slumber'd, 
That  oeauteous  happy  dream.    It  fleeted  by. 

Too  soon  the  moments  of  my  rest  were  number'd. 

Death  with  thy  grave-like  silence !    Thou  alone 

Canst  give  us  pleasure  in  a  lasting  fashion ; 
Vain  barbarous  life  for  ioy  is  ever  known 

To  give  us  restless  buss,  convulsive  passion. 

Alas,  alas !  my  happiness  soon  fled. 

For  suddenly  arose  a  noise  exciting; 
It  was  a  savage  conflict,  flerce  and  dread — 

Ah,  my  poor  flower  was  scared  by  all  this  fighting ! 

Yes !  there  arose  outside,  with  hideous  yell, 

A  quarrelling,  a  yelping,  and  a  scoldii^ : 
Methought  that  many  a  voice  I  knew  full  well, — 

It  was  the  bas-reliefs  my  tomb  enfoldmg ! 

Is  the  stone  haunted  by  those  visions  wan? 

And  are  those  marble  phantoms  all  disputing  F 
The  fearful  clamor  of  the  wood-god  Fan, 

Moses's  fierce  anathemas  confuting ! 

Alas !  this  contest  ne'er  will  ended  be. 

The  True  and  Beautiful  will  wrangle  ever; 
Greeks  and  barbarians  in  wild  rivalry 

The  ranks  of  men  are  always  doom'd  to  sever. 

They  cursed  and  raved— no  end  would  there  have  been 
To  this  long  squabble,  and  their  passion  towering. 

Had  Balaamd's  ass  not  come  upon  the  scene, 
The  voices  of  the  gods  and  saints  o'erpowering. 

The  stupid  beast  with  Us  offensive  bray. 

That  sobbing  sound  of  sheer  abomination, 
Made  me  cry  out  in  terrible  dismaj. 

And  I  awoke  at  last  in  desperation !  ' 
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Up  betiineft*-aiid  eooh  s  mefmagi    Aim!,  at  I  saicl^  no  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  die  lowering  skies,  leaden  atmospliere,  and  dreary  twi- 
lights of  an  Baslish  ofinate,  can  fona  liie  mooieet  oooeeption  of  an 
Indian  dawn  in  we«Dol  muom  of  tbe  year;  eioads  e^nsaare  almost  un- 
known for  eight  mouths  in  Western  India,  and  the  ^oly  moisture  is  a 
heavy  dew,  or  at  most,  nowtmd  thon  towards  morning,  a  light  fog  or 
mist  floats  over  the  niifani  «f  iivecs  and  low  damp  localities  only  to  be 
dissipated  an  hovr  or -two  «Aer  sonrise.     The  dawn  of  day  within  the 
tropics  occupies  bnt  a  short  period  of  time-;  from  the  darkness  of  night  to 
the  open  day  is  bat  a  few  minutes;  the  cock's  *' shrill  clarion"  is  the 
chronometer  and  repeater  of  the  peacefol  Hindoo,  to  its  sound  he  rises  in 
the  morning  and  ffoes  to  resit  in  Uie«¥eaiiig.     la  .the  dark  hours  of  the 
early  morning,  when  the  constellation  Orion  is  sinking  in  the  west,  he 
knows  it  is  time  to  shake  off  his  slumbers,  ere  there  is  a  pencil  of  light 
in  the  eastern  horiaon.   While  it  is  yet  dark  the  waiter-bkas  in  the  8e^;e 
begin  to  give  signs  of  lile,  by  an  eerie,  haif-^appresBed  lerund,  between  a 
long-drawn  screech,  a  croak,  and  a  twitter,  satisfactory  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  day.     Here  and  there  a  wild-duck  in  the  river  is  heard,  whilst 
standing  on  his  legs  treading  the  water  and  flapping  losdly  the  surface 
with  his  wings ;  and  the  jumping  of  ^h  shows  that  t^  rivers  are  awaking 
as  well  as  the  land.     On  all  sidles  of  you  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  natives 
stretched  on  the  ground  fast  asleep,  covered  over  liead  and  foot  with  the 
daily  and  only  garment  of  ootton,  by  day  a  waist  doth:  and  by  night  a 
sheet.     As  they  lie  at  full  length,  with  facee  upturned  to  the  sky — all 
natives  sleep  on  Am  backs — th^  have  a  ghastly  appearance,  like  a 
sheeted  corpse,  but  that  the  garment  is  not  nearly  so  clean  as  those  devoted 
to  the  use  of  defunct  homan  beings  ;  still  the  sinulitudela  very  startling 
to  the  spectator  uirased  to  Indian  habits  and  ofaaervanees,  particularly  as 
you  will  probably  see  at  the  same  time  at  the  side  of  tlieae  silent  objects, 
as  if  mourning  for  the  dead,  a  mummy-like  figure,  wrapped  up  to  the 
eyes,  seated  on  his  haunehes,  or  rather  squatted  on  Ins  haels,  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  with  his  ookl  Angers  spread  over  a  tiay  fire,  allowing  the 
blue  smoke  through  them  to  ascend  in  a  thin  tbread-Hl^  column,  up- 
right as  a  dart,  into  the  clear  atmosphere  above. 

As  yet  the  sheeted  proatrate  figures  and  the  sijuatftted  awakened  ones 
are  alike  sileot ;  it  is  too  cold  just  new  for  oonrenation,  and  of  that 
there  b  not  much  at  any  time  unless  food  or  money  is  the  topic,  and  then 
the  native  becomes  garrulous,  as  he  does  also  when  he  gets  angry,  whidi 
is  not  seldom,  and  in  that  ease  mothers  and  fadieis  get  sadty  ^used  and 
vituperated.  Whilst  vratching  diese  melancholy-loeking  silent  figures  a 
small  white  line  of  light  will  be  seen  fringing  the  tops  of  the  distant 
eastern  Rajpeepla  hills ;  a  minute  or  so  more  and  it  deepens  to  nse- 
colour,  fanhke  corruscations  mount  up  Aurora  tinged  to  the  zenith;  these 
fii^e  away,  and  the  east  is  a  blaze  of  gold;  anon  the  orb  of  day  suddenly 
shoots  up,  and  the  morning  glories  of  the  dawn  give  way  to  a  sober 
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Uii%  tmi  Nafanre  is-  Awdke*  By.thiftitme  tb»  ilaepen  aie tavdbe  too^ 
and  in  t«Bii8«ktock  the  gsMigottnfr— the  Bame  ghreottothe  nmtnre  faukty 
or  -watof^ana  aniiimtmiiitof  Bioi;de  ooBitcnetioii  Tiiad  for  aamJimg^ 
^thoul  which  the  Jittkive  never  veBtareS'to  any  dktaaee  £ram  hb  halntft< 
tion  unkaa  he  £idfl.oerfcaiQ<of  fiiidiiig*one  els««rh«rey  ae  ii  geaeraltyilM 
oaae.  The  goagooiie  k  a  ooeoa^mit  AM  hidf  filled  wilh  waief)  into 
which,  mierfted  durongh  a  hole  in  the  top,  k  a  heUow  bamhoo  taberabaai 
eighteen  inehesloBg ;  tfak  tube  reaches  .to  the  bottom  of  the  ooeoa^mii 
shell,  and  is  •oniKMinted  with  a  small  cap  of  rudefy-bakad  earthenware^ 
the  tobaooo  is  placed  in  the  oup,  on  which  is  pat  a  few  pieces  of  live 
cfaarcoal ;  theore  is  aUe  another  smdU  hole  in  the  tc^  ode  of  theishell  ler 
die  purpose  of  inhalation,  whieh  is  done  by  drawing  the  tobaoeo-smoke 
through  the  water,  ,by  which  process  it  leaves  a  portien  of  its  acidity 
behind,  and  becomes  matured  and  purifisd*  Of  coarse,  in  order  to  ooo* 
atantly  effect  this  desideratam,  the  water  most  .be  changed  .afitor  (me  or 
more  charges  of  tobacco ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pipe  the  Bmoionr 
applies — not. his  lips,  for  thai;  wotdd  be  poUation  to  it,  and  lender  its 
instant  destruction  necessary— hst  his  hand,  with  which  he  extemporises 
a  momentary  tube  to  the  small  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  with  his  mouth 
he  inspires  a  quantity  of  smoke  fairly  into  his  lungs,  and  theTolame  of 
the  narcotic  exhalation  which  naidves  can  imbibe  in  tins  way,  is  eomfllihing 
most  manrelions  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  theyprac^  it  .almcst^om 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  any  evil  effect  it  cannot  foe  unwholesome, 
for  the  natives  of  India  .are  most  remarkably  free  from  pidmanary  com* 
plaints.  The.gnsto  with  whidn  a  Hindostanee  inhales: the emoke -of  his 
goorgoorie^  and  the  enjoyment  with  yMdx  he  respires  it  is  ^mte  unetnons 
to  behold,  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  him;  at  night  if  he  aweJces  he  has  a 
pull  at  the  fascinating  globe ;  before  meals  and  after  meals  he  bhales  a 
pnff  of  the  beloved  smoke;  between  die  spells  of  his  laboar  he  fills  his 
lungs  with  it ;  before  making  a  purchase  or  a. sale  he  takes  a  whiff;  in 
Aorty  it  is  his  lares  etpenaUSy  his  summum  bojmm^  to  be  without  whieh 
he  would  pine  and  languish  as  the  opium*eater  depdved  of  his  foveurite 
drug ;  the  water-pipe  and  ins  betd  is  the  cyoosore  of  his  existeaoe,  with 
wh^  he  will,  if  compelled  by  neeessity,  labour  fiasttng  for  an  almost 
incredible  lengdi  df  time;  deprived  of  these  lie  is  dnU,  fatuous,  and  inert, 
hut  give  ]Damx^ quantum  suff,  of  these ^muknts,  and  he  will  undergo 
any  amount  of  fotigne  with  oonteoAment,  alacrity,  and  pleasae ;  seated 
in  a  ctrde,  or  squatted  on -his  hams,  the  pipe  passes  h^m  hand  to  hand, 
and  as  each  one  takes  a  whil^  with  a.self*satisfied  grunt,  it  is^^ven  to  the 
next.  « 

After  proeeeding-afewmilesdownitheriver QBOurwayback  to  Bsoach, 
I  landed  with  my  gun  at.a  ^aot  where jdie  lay  of  the  country,  interspened 
with  moonda  boshes  and  high  graas,  appeared  to  afford  a/fatr-prospect  of 
finding  some  fbar-footed  game,  and  after  proaeeding  a  dmrt  distonce  I 
passed  under  die  boughs  of  a  fine  tope,  or  grove  of  mango^treeS)  on  the 
brandies  of  whieh  were  seated  several  magnificent  pea^fowl,  ^mne  of 
which  with  their  superb  outspread  tsils  were  sunning  themselves  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Alexander  Seflurk,  in  t^e^beaotifial  poem  on 
his  solitode  in  <the  island  of  Juan  Femandee,  is  made  to  say  of  the  mimals 
in  his  prison  isle,  ^'lihey  are  so  unaccustomed  to  man,  their  tameness 
is  shocking  to  me."     Here  the  order  of  things  was  quite  reversed,  for 
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these  birdf  are  so  aoonstomed  to  the  sight  of  manSdiid  that  ihey  freely 
haunt  the  villages  all  day  long,  and  from  being  quite  nnmoleeted  they 
become  as  tame  as  the  gulls  in  the  Bosphorus— which  will  hardly  get  dut 
of  the  way  of  the  oars  of  the  Caiquejees — as  on  my  passmg  beneau  them 
they  showed  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  fear,  but  merely  stretched  ont 
tbenr  glossy  necks  and  penned  with  curious  eye  at  the  iatradiag  stnuiger^ 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  flight  or  movement — my,  had  I  been  on 
horseback  I  could  have  readied  with  my  band  the  nearest  of  them.  The 
tails  of  one  or  two  of  them  must  have  been  near  if  not  quite  six  feet  long. 
Passing  through  a  quantity  of  low  scrubby  jungle,  out  of  which  flew  a 
few  painted  or  black  partridge,  one  of  the  most  boiutiful  of  the  tribe,  I 
came  on  a  pack  of  a  dozen  hungry  jackals  collected  round  the  carcase  of 
a  recently  dead  bullock ;  I  say  carcase,  but  there  was  little  left  of  it 
beyond  the  mere  bones  of  its  framework,  so  clean  had  the  nerya  (jackal) 
picked  them  in  company  with  the  vultures.     The  animals  on  seeing  me 
ceased  snarling  at  each  other,  and  set  off  at  a  slouching  gallop,  and  turning 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  g^ed  at  me  with  their  sharp  fex-like  snouts  and 
diarp  bright  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  would  make  short  work  of  my  ex- 
terior man  if  I  came  in  their  way  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
found  the  defunct  bullock.     As  I  ran  at  them  they  turned  tail,  and  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  bushes.     The  jackal,  unearthly  as  is  the  yell  with 
which  he  in  chorus  with  his  fellows  makes  night  hideous  when  prowling 
about  in  search  of  his  carrion  repast,  is,  after  all,  a  most  useful — indeed, 
valuable  scavenger ;  it  is  all  fish  which  comes  to  his  net,  a  dead  man  or  a 
live  fowl  is  equally  in  his  line,  and  as  he  c^ts — as  he  often  does — into  a 
poultry-yard  at  night,  dire  is  the  havoc  he  makes  with  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks.     Often  too  in  the  daytime  is  the  cook  alarmed  by  a  tremendous 
hubbub  amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  when,*  on  getting  to  the  scene  of  the 
din,  he  sees  a  bushy-tuled  villain  off  frill  tilt  with  a  &t  bubbly-jock,*  or  die 
flower  of  the  anser  tribe,  with  his  neck  in  his  mouth,  trundling  at  racing 
speed  by  the  side  of  master  nerya.     His  noise  at  night,  particulariy  if  it 
be  a  moonlight  one,  is  something  petrifying  to  a  stranger  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time.    A  pack  of  these  creatures,  often  thirty  or  more  in  number, 
will,  after  a  long  gallop,  come  to  a  dead  halt ;  one  will  then  begin  a  series 
of  a  kind  of  half-suffocated  yelps,  this  is  taken  up  by  first  one  and  then 
another  until  they  lengthen  out  into  a  prolonged  howl,  shortening  to 
yelp,  and  then  again  lengthening  to  howl  alternately,  combining  a  noise 
that  no  language  can  properly  describe  ;  domestic  dogs  within  hearing  of 
these  horrible  outcries  are  feirly  driven  frantic  by  the  outrageous  and 
unspeakable  din.     From  night  to  isarly  morning  at  periods  do  theae 
animals  discourse  this  most  eloquent  music,  to  listen  to  which  with  equa- 
nimity would  require  more  patience  than  was  ever  possessed  by  the  man 
of  Uz.     Still,  no  sportsman  ever  thinks  of  destroying  one  of  these  ani- 
mals on  account  of  their  usefril  propensities,  which  they  share  in  oommon 
with  the  adjutant,  kite,  crow,  vulture,  and  pariah  dog  of  India. 
Soon  after,  in  making  my  way  through  the  jungle,  my  attention  was 

•  A  turkey-cock;  Scottki,  bubbly-jock.  Vide  an  anecdote  of  a  civic  fonctionuy 
not  long  deceased.  In  a  case  before  the  court  a  Scotchman  charged  a  man  wiUi 
stealing  a  «  bubbly-jock."  «  Bubblpr-jock?"  said  the  astonished  magistrate, 
**  what  kind  of  an  article  is  a  bubblv-jodc?'*  Amidst  the  titters  of  the  court,  a 
gentleman  bom  "ayont  the  Tweed"  rose  and  said,  **  Bubbly-jock,  my  lord,  is 
Scotch  for  a  turkey-cock." 
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attracted  by  seebg,  on  a  bush  of  some  sixfeet  high,  a  long  green  ribbon^ 
like  looking  object,  half  stretched  ont,  half  bent  ^ust,  in  hoty  as  a  ribbon 
would  lie  u  blown  by  the  wind  on  to  a  bush),  almost  on  a  level  with  my 
hce.  Stopping  to  look  more  attentirely  at  it,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  very  beautiml,  if  not  the  most  beautinil,  of  the  snake  tribe  India,  or 
perhaps  any  other  country  of  the  world,  can  boast  of  possessbg.  The 
mceful  creature  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  of  the  size  of  Uie  little 
finger  of  a  man,  its  colour  a  bright  pea-green  ;  body  and  head  were  of 
the  same  hue,  with  the  exception  of  two  long  narrow  bars  of  greenish 
white  extending  along  the  sides,  about  a  fourui  of  an  inch  in  width,  but 
narrowing  to  a  point  towards  either  extremity ;  the  head  of  an  oblong 
diamond  shape,  trending  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  nostrils  ;  the  eyes  pro- 
minent, colour  greenish,  large,  iris  black,  imparting  to  the  handsome 
reptile  a  look  of  sparkling  animation  not  usually  observable  in  ophidians. 
By  Europeans  this  beautiful  snake  is  called  the  '*  eye  snake,"  from  its 
supposed  habit  of  darting  at  the  eye  of  the  object  of  its  attack ;  thb 
hypothesis  is  probably  founded  on  its  practice  of  lying  on  the  tops  of  hi^ 
grass,  or  on  the  branches  of  small  bushes  about  ^re  feet  above  we 
ground,  and  of  rapidly  darting  its  sharp-pointed  head  towards  any 
object  or  sound  which  might  alarm  it  or  attract  its  attention,  and  cer- 
tainly as  it  lay  with  its  head  and  bent  neck  within  a  few  indies  of  my 
face,  as  if  prepared  to  dart  at  it,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  verify  the  report 
of  its  predilections,  so  much  so,  that  on  seeing  the  animal  in  such  close 
proximity  to  my  face  I  involuntarily  started  ^m  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  was  cruel  enough  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  to  strike  down  the 
pretty  and  harmless  creature.  I  was  sorry  for  it  immediately  afterwards, 
for  on  opening  its  mouth  I  found  its  teeth  exceedingly  small,  like  those  of 
a  small  roach  or  dace.  Its  food  was  evidently  insects,  and  probably  small 
tree-frogs.  • 

I  mentioned  before  the  fact  that  the  natives,  in  inhaling  the  smoke  of 
the  water-pipe,  will  not  apply  the  mouth  directly  to  the  orifice  of  the  in- 
strument, as  such  a  method  of  using  it  would  render  it  polluted  beyond 
redemption,  and  I  will  here  give  an  instance  of  the  rigid  adhesion  of  the 
Hindoos  to  the  principles  of  caste,  which  are  carried  to  an  extreme  which 
people  in  England  are  totally  unaware  of.  My  water-flask  having  been 
drained  of  its  contents,  and  feeling  thirsty  from  the  exertion  of  a  long 
and  toilsome  walk  over  the  rugged  cproundf,  for  although  the  day  was  yet 
young,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  had  become  excessive,  I  observed  at  some 
distance  a  person  drawing  water  from  a  bowry,  or  well,  of  some  depth. 
Making  my  way  towards  the  place,  I  found  the  individual  to  be  an  exceed* 
ingly  ill-favoured  old  woman,  whose  ugly  countenance  and  haggard  ap- 
pearance would  have  done  credit  to  the  corps  of  witches  in  the  Incantation 
scene  in  *<  Macbeth.''  I  asked  her  civilly  to  draw  me  some  water ;  this  she 
refused  to  do,  saying  I  was  a  melenshi,  or  outcast,  and  she  could  not  do  it 
I  told  her  I  would  draw  it  for  myself,  saying  at  the  same  time  I  would 
take  care  not  to  pollute  the  chatty,  or  vessel,  by  touching  it  with  my 
hands.  Taking  the  long  cord  attached  to  the  vessel,  at  least  three  feet 
from  it,  I  filled  my  flask  by  resting  the  edge  of  the  pot  on  a  crack  in  the 
top  of  the  masonry,  and  canted  it  over  by  pulling  on  the  rope,  and  thns 
avoided  any  contact  whatever  with  the  vessel  itself,  thinking  thus  to 
obviate  the  old  witch's  preju£ces.     But  no!  I  had  barely  set  it  upright 
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wiie%  widi  an  expresMm  of^fiendiakflweAndittftiift  IfluilLDeirerf»9Bt| 
the  wiBtefaed  old  oroB»  vpltfted  the  pitobw  with  her  le£t.  hand— touch  h 


withiher  light  the nieald  iiot»  for  that  wetdd  ha?re  heen  pollutioii 
aoMlTBiBkig  it  j3)eve  her  head,  she  diAad  it  into  ftBgaieets,  Andxabreatii^ 
to>8Qiiie  flittance^.the  £aaed  round.  She  poured  fonth  malfldietiona  oii  the 
deroted  baadi  of  mymale  and  feaaale  rdatioBS,  in  whidi  my  maternal 
parenta  figured  Jargelj,  and -then  hetoek  herself  off  to  her  nlfaige.  A  ah^t 
tbne  aftentatda  I  law  the  pateU*  or  head  man  of  (^  place,  approachiDg, 
followed  bf  the  eld  woman  and  eame  of  her  fnenda,  vociferating  loadfy 
at  my  unfortunate  self,  as  if  the  had  auffiwed  the  hdbe  of  the  Sabinea. 
After  pajingthe  village  digmtarjtbe  oustanury  comphoBieat  of  aaldi^ 
<*  the  news/'  to  whidh  he  replied  tbii  the  ^<  news  was  good,**  though  of  what 
nature!  knew  not,  I  inqnired  aa  to  what  good  star  I  was  indebted  for  the 
plaasure  of  hit  yalnable  aoquaintanee.  TUb  opened  the  question  as  to  the 
real  reaaon  for  t^e  honour  of  the  yiait.  "  I  had  taken  tfa^  daatty,  or  pot, 
from  the  old  woman,  and  had,  by  §o  doing,  polluted  it;  she  oould  toiu^ 
it  DO  more;  it  ^vaa  deaecrated  for  ever,  andahe  wae  okfiged  to  bieak  it, 
and  had  not  the  means  for  pnrohasing  another  pot ;  that  I  was  a  great 
lord,  and  doubtless  would  be  most  highly  delighted  to  give  money  to  buy 
one."  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  all  the  eloquence  in  my  power,  but  it  was 
quite  Amanuling.  I  aaid  I  had  not  touohed  liie  pot,  I  only  held  it 
by  the  rope  some  foet  foom  it,  that  it  had. not  been  near  niy  person.  It 
would  not  do.  The  rone,  said  he^  held  the  pot;  the  rope  was  polluted, 
and  it  naturally  followed  that  the  pot  was  also  polluted  through  its  ageacj, 
one  result  followed  the  other,  and  it  must  be  so.  Had  the  pot  been  a  braas 
one,  said  die  village  sage,  -die  ^affiur  would  have  been  different ;  in  that 
oase  the  brass  vesael  might  have  been  scoured  with  sand,  and  so  recovered 
its  piastine  purity ;  but  wi^  the  earthen -one  it  was  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  broken  it  must  be,  no  cleaning  could  restore  it  to  its  former  state. 
The  vtUageiB  chimed  in  with  the  arguments  of  the  patell;  ihe  pot  was 
desecrated,  and  must  be  detkroyed,  and  I  ought  to  pi^  for  it.  The  w(Hnaa 
was  '^bhote  ghnneeh"  (very  poor),  had  a  large  nundier  of  **cutoha 
butcha%"  raw  literally,  but  meaning  young  children,  and  how  could  ^e 
diaw  water  when  she  had;no  money  te  buy  another  chatty  ?  She  must  die 
quiekly  without  water.  jSiA y  lord  was  a  great,  very  great  lord,  asad  money 
tothim  was  drosi^  <*  My  pot  I  my  pot !"  sfaiieked  the  old  woman,  beating 
her  besom  with  i>oth  hands.  *^  I  shall  die^  muijunga !  I  will  die  !  I  will 
give  my  life,  at  onee."  Argumaot  was  useless,  so  I  gave  die  old  creature 
a  half  rupee^  the  vakie'ef  twenty  pots.  She  new  no  bnger  expreesed  a 
yntki  for  speedy  diasohition.  I  wae  no  longer' oonneeted  with  ol^ectioBahle 
rebttiireS)  but  was  a  ^'  protector  of  the  peot,"  and  a  very  great  Sahib.  Se 
we  parted  on  ffood  terms.  The  old  hag  went  off  qmte  jubilant,  and  no 
doEabtbopiiig  diat  sfae^gfat  moBt  witb  many  Sah2)8,  to  aifford  her  other 
opportamties  of  demohahiag  inr  croriiery  in  the  same  profitable  way. 

The  taletif  my  mnrnfioenoe  spread,  for  I  was  seon  surrounded  by  a 
small  crowd  of  apj^cants  for  my  spare  cash.  Aisaoi^^st  tthe  people  was 
one  of  die  meat  disgusting  specimens  of  huauoiity  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  It 
was  a  rritgbns  mendicant— »a  Byragee— one  of  a  daes  who,  in  perform* 
anee  of  a  vow  to  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hmdoo  Faatheen,  eithor  for  re- 
mone  for  former  misdaeds,  hepes  of  reward  in  the  next  metempsydiosis, 
or  for  die  porpoie  of  exdltiag  dbarity,  8id:9eot  themaelvea  to  die  most  ex- 
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tmatiinmty  ^Bstotftimit  of  ikeir  Mmbt  ptMililfi,  Smm  ^Hctep  Hie  I 
cienelMdinitiltfae  mil§  gmm  -dirongk  ibb  pRlm  ovfc  at  ihe  otttkof^ 
hand ;  otiiert  villkeep  ooe  nn  alMited.  ahtreithe  hMdnintil  all  power 
aC  novameot  in  tlw  miMcles  if  oUhanAed;  mmB  will  liald  ^glit.  and  daf 
far  Hie  a  flowar-pdt  ooBtainingp  a  plant  cf  ihftMand  Toabta  in;thei«flD^ 
tended  hand ;  others  will  keep  the  arm  bent  over  the  head  never  aeain  to 
be  movaUe ;  toma  will  keep  a  kg  bent  tiU  the  Iknb  beeomea  as^ngid  as 
stone.  In  shnrt,  the  mtem  of  Hiorti&KtioBS  nraetited.bjr  Hindoo  asoetios 
if  iDconoeirabley  and  tin  some  cases  ^disgoifein^filthj  and  vnmentioBaUe. 
Some  yeaiasiiice  one  of  this  olass  lived  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ganges^ 
below  fianarsB,  and  absciutely  fed  on  nothing  bat  the  •BoA  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  people,  who,  according  to  custom,  after  death  are  thrown 
into  ibe  saceaa  river ;  and  yet  tiiis  horrid  wretdi  was  wofdiipped  for  his 
total  idmegation  of  all  kaman  antipathies  and  &eHngs,  so  strange  a  hold 
has  a  degndtng  ssfierstitien  over  its  notaries.  The  «une  raoa,  who  woald 
xafusa  to  give  a  draoghtof  water  to  a  person  of  a  low«r  oasta  ihtm  tbem- 
aelves,  diongfat  it  a  dnty  to  bow  themsalves  b^oie  tins  beast  in  human 


The  Byragee-wfao  presented  himself  belore  me  was,  with  the  eaoeption 
of  a  small  rag  of  dirty  doth,  about  four  inehes  broad,  wcapped  round  his 
loins,  attired  like  the  African  princess,  whose  full  dress  consisted  of  a 
bundle  of  sheep's  interiors  folded  round  her  head.  His  matted  hair  waa 
{dastered  with  a  mass  of  wood  ashes,  with  which  lalso  his  whole  body  was 
smeared ;  his  eyes,'  bloodshot  from  tin  use  of  bhang  or  want  of  sleep— ^pro- 
bably the  farmer — ^glared  Uke  tkom  of  a  maniae  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows.  One  arm — the  left  ono— 'was  raised  pen>endicularly  above  his 
head;  its  long  oonttnuanoe  in  that  position  had,  by  tbe  stoppage  of 
healthy  oirculatioB  and  the  absence  of  muscular  eaertion,  shri^nelled  the 
flesh. and  skin  to  the  bone;  the  denelwd  hand  at  the  end  of  the  loaldH 
aome  limb  had  also  wasted  away  to  a  small  lump,  and  the  whole  lodoed 
like  a  black  dub-stick,  and  as  stiff  as  a  bar  of  iron  ;^  or  ratlier  the  stmill* 
tude  was  as  if  die  ann  of  a  mummy  from  the  >catacambs  of  Egypt  had 
been  taken  off  and  affixed  to  a  living  body.  AJtoget^ier,  as  he  stood 
glaring  at  me  with  aoiyen  and  vindictive soowl, he  fonned'Oae  of  the  moat 
lepalrive  olneots  I  evw  saw,  and  such  a  one  that  not  even  a  FaaeH  in  a 
niOTtmare^dream  oonld  embody. 

I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him;  doubtless  he  came  theca  hr  money, 
but  he  would  not  ask  for  any.  Had  be  been  alone  he  piobably  worn 
have  apokeoy  but  his  sanctity  would  not  allow  htm  to  forget  himseLF  before 
his  fellows.  The  people  told  me  that  his  arm  had  been  in  that  position 
for  more  than  ten  years,  but  how  he  had  managed  to  keep  it  elevated  ta 
such  a  time  ere  it  had  become  permanently  rigid,  I  know  not  ProbaUy 
for  a  long  timo'— ycaxsperiu^s^he  may  iiave  had  it  lashed  to  a  pole,  bzm 
this  tied  in  an  upright  peiilxon  to  the  body,  and  thus  dia^araa  would  hem 
oome  paralysed,  and  at  length  fixed  in  a  permanent  p«tien,  beyond  the 
power  of  moving  it.  I  do  not  think  any  physical  power  iK)nld  eaakOea 
nan  to  hold  out  his  arm  or  leg  in  an  unsupported  petition  for  aibove  a  fowr 
minutes;  his  firmness  of  determination  might  be  enough  to  support  tfaa 
pun  and  weariness,  but  the  limb  would  fall  by  its  own  weight  men  ihe 
extensor  musdes  became  rekxed.  I  suggested  the  pole  method  to  the 
inOagerSy  but  they  shook  4heb  heads,  andsaid  that  was  not  ithe.  wagr.  The 
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devotee  did  it  by  his  own  determinate  will  and  nnalteraUe  resolotion, 
setting  pain  and  deformity  at  defiance  to  obtain  a  step  nearer  to  the  ^oal 
of  his  wishes  ;  that  was,  eventual  absorption  into  the  essence  of  the  IMt^. 
Had  they  believed  for  a  second  that  the  Byrafee  had  got  his  arm  fixed  m 
that  position  by  any  artificial  means,  he  womd  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
devotion. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  saw  a  few  black  budc,  the  antelope  of  the 
Deccan,  in  the  distance,  but  they  were  too  fiir  off  for  any  chance  of  getting 
a  shot ;  so  I  soon  retraced  my  steps  to  the  bunder-boat,  not  having  seen 
any  signs  of  animals  of  a  more  ferocious  nature  than  the  musical  jackal, 
the  country  being  too  open  for  the  haunt  of  the  tiger  or  other  large  wild 
animals. 

After  proceeding  on  our  course  down  the  river  for  some  miles,  a  large 
clump  ottrees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  looked  so  inviting  that  we  were 
induced  to  land  to  take  our  breakfast  in  their  shady  recesses,  and  here  I 
must  relate  an  occurrence  which,  for  thoughtiessness  or  fool-hardiness,  or 
both,  has  not  a  parallel :  for  feeling  heated  and  fatigued  after  my  long 
ramble,  and  as  my  companions  were  strolling  about,  pending  the  prepara- 
tions for  breakfast,  I  thought  a  bath  in  the  long  and  deep  reach  in  the  river 
in  which  the  boat  was  anchored  would  be  most  refireshing,  so  I  made  my 
way  down  the  bank  and  soon  took  a  header  from  the  stem  of  the  cn£t 
followed  by  the  dogs.  After  enjoying  the  delightful  swim  for  a  time,  I 
returned  to  my  friends  and  told  them  of  the  agreeable  treat  they  had  lost 
<*  Surely,"  said  one,  "  you  have  not  been  foolbh  enough  to  bathe  in  such 
a  place,  full  as  the  nver  is  of  alligators ;  you  might  have  been  taken 
down  by  one.**  *'  By  Jove !"  sud  I,  '<  I  never  thought  of  the  alligators 
at  all,  or  I  should  have  considered  twice  before  jumping  in.*'  And  so 
the  matter  passed.  After  breakfast  and  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  on  our  re- 
turn to  the  boat,  we  stopped  on  the  top  of  the  difif  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side,  and  whilst  so  doing  our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  dark  object  moving  in  the  pool,  lazily  curving  its  way  just 
below  the  surfeuse ;  it  was  a  laige  alligator,  at  a  UtUe  distance  was  an- 
other, and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  several  others  came  up  from  the 
bottom.  I  was  horror-struck.  "Good  Heavens !"  said  I, ''what  an  escape  T 
And  an  escape  it  was,  both  for  myself  and  dogs  also.  I  asked  the  boat- 
men in  no  measured  terms  why  they  had  not  warned  me  against  bathing, 
as  if  I  ought  not  myself  to  have  known  the  danger,  having  the  day 
before  seen  so  many  of  these  terrible  creatures.  The  tind^  replied, 
grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  *^  That  certainly  there  were  alligators,  and 
that  I  knew  it  too ;  but  as  it  was  the  Sahib's  nleasure  to  swim,  why  should 
he  presume  to  address  me,  as  I  must  know  oetter  than  he  did  what  was 
rifi^ht  and  what  was  wrong."  The  man  was  a  Mahomedan,  and  if  the  in- 
fidel and  his  dogs— of  the  same  caste  as  himself— had  gone  to  Jehannum, 
what  did  he  care?  Indeed,  he  and  his  fellows  would  have  seen  me 
seised  and  taken  down  without  the  slightest  regret,  and  they  would  have 
smoked  their  goorgoories  and  chewed  their  betel  after  a  catastrophe  of 
the  kind  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  only  one  of  the  dogs  had  beoi 
seized. 

The  reason  for  our  escape  was,  that  the  alligat<»r8  at  the  time  of  this 
rash  adventure  were  at  the  bottom,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool,  and 
at  the  time  I  bathed  had  not  yet  risen,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  held 
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a  pen  to  write  an  account  of  the  occurrence.  Once  in  the  mouth  of 
the  monster  escape  is  impossible,  the  victim  is  drowned  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  formidable  jaws,  the  teeth  of  which  fit  into  each  other  like 
those  of  a  gigantic  rat-trap.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  merciful  escape,  and 
I  had  much  cause  for  congratulation,  although  later  in  the  day  I  met 
with  another  startling  adventure,  which  I  will  here  narrate. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  again  landed  on  seeing  an  alligator  of  large 
size  asleep  on  the  mud  at  some  distance  ahead  of  the  boat  I  crept  as 
warily  as  I  could  to  eet  within  shot,  but  he  was  wide  awake,  and  began 
to  waddle  off  towards  the  water  whilst  I  was  a  long  shot  off ;  however, 
I  fired  as  he  began  to  move,  and  I  could  hear  the  thud  of  the  ball  against 
his  body,  but  as  the  wound  was  not  a  mortal  one,  he  got  clear  off  into  the 
river.  Whilst  I  was  taking  the  exploded  cap  off  the  nipple  preparatory 
to  reloading — as  I  stood  opposite  to  a  low  broad  slab  of  rock  just  above 
the  water,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  me — I  saw  the  water  at  one 
side  of  the  rock  agitated,  and  the  black  snout  of  an  enormous  alligator 
emerged  in  the  usual  cautious  way.  The  proximity  of  the  animal  was 
most  dangerous,  and  I  retreated  quietly  behind  a  high  thick  bush,  and 
looked  about  for  the  means  of  escape  up  the  bank,  as  my  discharged  rifle 
had  left  me  quite  defenceless ;  but  to  escape  was  utterly  impossible,  as  the 
cliff  was  too  steep  to  make  climbing  practicable,  and  I  could  not  go  for- 
ward or  backward  without  going  withm  a  few  feet  of  the  hideous  monster. 
I  must  say  I  was  alarmed,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  face 
the  danger  as  best  I  might ;  it  was  a  most  nervous  position  to  be  in,  to 
be  thus  hemmed  in  by  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  fercB  natures  of 
the  modern  world — a  position  I  wished  myself  well  out  o^  for  as  the  boat 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  turn  of  the  river,  I  could  get  no  assistance  from  it 
to  scare  away  the  monster,  which  appeared  too  huge  to  be  terrified  by 
any  creature  of  less  size  than  itself,  and  as  to  myself,  I  should  have  made 
a  mere  mouthful,  a  small  tiffin,  by  way  of  whet  for  his  appetite  for  a 
further  meal.  Keeping  a  dead  silence,  I  commenced  loading  my  rifle  as 
quietly  as  possible,  my  eyes  beino^  directed  through  an  opening  in  the 
bush  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  deadly  brute,  but  in  my  hurry  I  found, 
on  ramming  down  the  ball,  that  I  had  neglected  to  put  any  powder  in.  I 
must  confess  that  my  heart  beat  quick,  but  it  was  evident  the  alligator  was 
totally  unaware  what  a  nice  feed  he  had  within  his  reach  only  for  the  trouble 
of  taking  it ;  but  happily  it  was  not  to  be  so.  I  then  bethought  myself  of 
attending  to  the  state  of  my  rifle,  so  unscrewing  the  cap  of  the  ramrod 
which  had  a  ball  screw  in  it  in  case  of  such  contretemps,  I  luckily  drew 
the  ball  without  noise  and  reloaded.  Now  I  felt  reassured,  and  knew 
that  I  was  safe,  for  I  was  certain  of  my  shot  if  the  creature  saw  me  and 
advanced  towards  me,  but  it  was  a  most  ticklish  position  to  be  in,  to  say 
the  least  of  it  I  now  recalled  to  mind  the  naturally  cowardly  habits  of 
the  animal  when  out  of  his  proper  element  in  the  daytime ;  this  somewhat 
comforted  me,  and  I  lay  perdue  on  the  watch,  for  I  could  see  distinctiy 
the  horrible  eyes  of  the  brute  under  their  bony  penthouses.  At  last  he 
gradually  crawled  forward,  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  body  out  of 
the  water,  and  lay  with  his  broadside  on  to  me.  Now  was  my  time  to 
disturb  his  siesta;  gently  cocking  the  hammer  of  the  rifle,  1  took  as 
steady  aim  as  possible  aoout  six  inches  behind  the  shoulder ;  the  two- 
ounce  ball  tore  right  through  him,  and  went  skimmering,  in  what  boys 
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call  *'ivckB  and  dirakw,''  nran  the  rirtr,  wUbrt;  irftb  a  terrifie  simp  of 
his  ponderoas  janrs  he  9orged  several  feet  in  the  air,  and  fell  baek  into 
the  river^th  a  crash  like  the  ftdi  of  a  tree,  die  small  waves  made  by  iha 
Mow  of  so  vast  a  hulk  rollng  on  shore  like  those  eansed  by  the  paddles 
of  a  steaaaer.  I  covdd  trace  his  eoorse  hy  the  volumes  of  air-bahbles 
which  rose  for  some  time  after  the  shot,  hut  I  saw  no  more  of  hinu  I 
ceold  not  estimate  hialengthacomntelyyasa  portion  of  the  hind-quatters 
lay  in  the  water,  but  it  must  have  been  fully  fifteen  feet ;  in  £act,  he 
looked  more  like  a  large  eanoe  tamed  upside  down,  than  an  ordinary  alli- 
gator. I  suspect,  ftom  his  size,  he  must  have  been  a  stranger,  as  I  sow 
nothing  like  htm  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river.  I  have  followed  the  tracks 
of  the  tiger  and  the  elephant  through  the  jungle  often,  but  I  sever  €dt 
so  excited'  as  I  did  when  I  safw  the  monster  make  his^  way  out  of  the 
water  so  ch)se  to  me.  There  is  something  so  indescribably  horriUe 
in  the  motion  of  ^e  animal  alone :  the  head  at  one  time  lies  fiat  on  the 
rook  as  if  glued  to  it,  and  now  and  then,  if  slightly  alarmed,  or  iti 
curiosity  excited,  it  will  raise  it  and  part  of  the  trunk  to  the  utmost 
length  of  its  legs,  slowly  scanning  every  surrounding  object,  until  satis- 
fied with  its  scrutiny,  when  it  resumes  its  former  quiet  position. 

Accidents  by  alligators  are  by  no  means  of  so  common  oceurrenee  w 
nlay  naturally  be  supposed,  for  he  is  shy  of  noise  or  the  frequent  passage 
^  boats;  he  does  not,  therefoie,  haunt  the  water  in  populous  nei^ 
bourhoods,  although  a  stray  one  now  and  then  does  mischief  wheie  he 
was  least  expected.  When  the  river  is  lansr  the  alligators  betdce  them- 
selves to  me  deepest  and  most  solitary  pools,  to  which  they  confiae 
themselves  until  the  rise  of  the  waters  by  the  monsoon  rains  affords 
them  scope  for  wandering,  the  natives  themselves  are  very  oarekss 
and  apathetto ;  they  take  no  prec«itions  against  danger,  nrobaUy  be- 
cause these  creatures  do  not  usually  remain  near  ftiequented  places ;  yet 
accidents  do- occur — and  principally  to  women  and  children,  who  frequent 
the  river  more  than  men,  for  water  ftyrdomestic  purposes — for  at  a  ghaut 
where  the  boatmen  landed  to  procure  firewood,  a  native  told  us  that  a 
girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  carried  off  a  fi>rtnight  before  by  an 
alligator.  She  had  gone  to  the  river  at  noon,  with  a  couple  of  earthen 
chatties,  for  water,  and  was  carried  off :  no  one  saw  the  catastrophe,  for 
the  vilhige  was  at  some  short  distance  from  the  river,  but  the  fioating 
pitchers,  and  some  of  the  torn  fragments  of  her  dress  seen  here  and 
there,  told  the  sad  tale.  She  had  been  seixed,  it  was  supposed,  when 
about  waist-deep  in  the  water,  which  at  that  time  had  become  rather 
thick  by  a  high  wind  raising  the  mud  in  the  shallows,  so  that  the 
monster  approwshed  dose  without  being  seen,  and  the  first  notice  the 
poor  creature  had  of  his  terrible  presence  was  when  she  found  herself  m 
his  merciless  jaws.  Connected  with  the  habits  and  ferocity  of  the  alli- 
gator, I  may  mention  that,  monster  as  he  is,  he  is  yet  capable  of  being 
disarmed  of  some  of  his  savage  nature.  Not  far  from  Kurrachee,  on  the 
Indus,  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  full  of  alligators,  who  are  harmless  to 
mankind:  it  is  called  Peer  Mugger,  and  also  Mugger  Tulao  (the 
alligator  tank).  The  animab  are  constantly  fed  by  the  natives ;  aad 
I  am  told  that  not  one  instance  is  on  record  of  their  ever  having 
attacked  a  human  being ;  the  habit  of  constantly  seeing  people  aboat 
them,  and  obtaming  food  from  them,  appears  to  have  removed  all 
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of  their  naturally' 8«f«g6  nmtam,  altKDugfa  thejrwill  figiit  aBoongit  UiebL- 
jelves  for  the  food  thrown  to  dUm.  The  nativ«a  account  for  tluir  tame- 
ness  hy  the  legend  that  a  pe«r,  or  Mahomedan  saiot^  onee  liYod  on  the 
hanka  of  the  tank,  and  they  became  such  forourites  with  him  that  he 
charmed'  them  into  gentleness,  and,  as  a  favomv  ordered  that  neidMr 
titey  nor  their- posterity  should  inflict  any  injury  on  mankind.  I  myself 
some  years  siaee,  whoi  in  Ceylon,  haxl  a  mcnierate^-med  alligator  in 
captivity  for  some  time ;  he  was  about  eig^t  or  nine  feet  long,  and  of 
proportionate  sice.  At  first  he  was  sullen,  and  would  not  eat,  and  to 
induce  him  to  open  his  mouth  I  would  gire  him  a  sharp  tap  on  the  head 
with  a  stick  to  irritate  him ;  I  would  then  throw  a  piece  of  beef  into  his 
jaws ;  a  novel  mode  of  feeding  him  certainly^  but  quite  successful,  for 
soon  on  my  approach  he  would  open  his  mouth  of  his  own  accord,  with* 
out  the  application  of  the  stick,  in  expectation  of  the  accustomed  dole : 
some  would  prolMibly  say  that  he  opened  them  not  with  any  ^iendly  in* 
tention  towards  me,  but  I  think  otherwise,  for  I  woi:dd  rub  his  gaping 
head  wiUi  a  hard  brush,  a  process  he  evidently  appeared  to  enjoy.  I 
kept  him  chained  up  by  the  neck  in  the  verandah,  and  although  I  had 
him  constantly  shneed  with  buckets  of  water,  he  gradually  pined  away, 
from  confinement  and  the  want  of  indulgence  in  his  natural  habits.  It 
k  said  that  tiM  alligator  has  a  strong  musky  scent,. peroeptibie  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  but  I  most  eonfess  that  I  could  nefver  perceive  any 
effluvium  of  the  kind. 

One  more  shot  at  an  alligator,  and  I  will  dismiss  them  to  their  native 
deeps,  where  seveml  of  them  lay  from  the  resuke  of  my  rifle,  not  to  rise 
ttU  decomposit»m  floated  them. 

Seeing  a  lai^ge  one  basking  <m  a  mud-bank  in  the  eeatee  of  the  rivei^ 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  successful  shot  I  told  the  boatmen  to  lay  on 
their  oars,  or  rather  pwldles,  and,  keeping  silence,  allow  the  boat  to  drop 
quietly  down  die  stream  towards  die  bank.  This  ruse  succeeded,  and 
a  good  shot  knocked  him  over.  Seeing  him  wriggling  and  writhinr 
amidst  a  shower  of  mud,  scattered  about  fay  the  bbwaof  ms  tail,  I  landed 
with  half  a  doaen  of  the  boatmen,  with  a  bng  n^,.  to  secure  him : 
making  a  kind  of  lasso  of  it,  and  perceiving  that  as  he  was  so  desperately 
wounded  there  would  be  no  danger  in  approaching  him,  in  one  of  his 
contortions  we  got.  the  loop  over  his  head,  and  shouldeos  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  his  struggling  into  the  nver ;  it  was  ^  pull  alligator,  pill 
boatmen  ;"  we  tugged  and  strained  with  might  and  main,  but  in  spite 
of  the  easrtions  of  the  seven  of  us,  the  animal  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  wator;  now  we  mastered  him  somewhat,  now  he  got  the  better 
of  us,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  fixmi  those  who  were  looking  on  at  the 
scene  from  the  boat.  Covered  from  head  to  foot  and  half  blinded  with 
the  mud,  wc  pulled  till  foirly  ^chauated,  when  the  brute  got  partly  into 
the  water:  die  instant  he  fek  he  was  at  home,  he  exceed  his  dying 
strength,,  and  with  a  mighty  swirl  got  loose  from  our  gvasp,  and  after 
dragging  two  or  three  of  the  men  kneeMleep  into  the  rivei^  swooped 
away,  rope  and  all.  I  have  seen  the  tremendous  blows  made  by  the  tul 
of  a  large  shaik  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  when  hauled  on  board,  but  they 
were  mere  fleabitea  compared  with  the  powerfol  contortions  of  this  im- 
mense creature. 

After  this  affair  we  got  up  our  two  large  lateen  fail%  and  with  the 
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aid  of  a  ftrong  breeze,  and  with  the  current  in  our  fkvonr,  late  in  the 
evening  we  eot  to  oar  comfortable  quarters  in  the  good  city  of  Broach, 
highly  delif  hted  with  our  trip  up  the  noble  Nerbndda. 

Broach  has  but  few  objects  of  cariosity  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
atrang^r- visitor.  There  is  a  pinjrapole,  or  native  hospital,  for  old  and 
diseased  animals  of  all  descriptions,  targe  and  small — horses,  cats,  dogs, 
monkeys,  birda — ^in  short,  animals  of  all  kinds  in  all  stages  of  misery  and 
starvation ;  but  of  late,  I  hear,  some  large  bequests  by  charitable  Hindoos 
have  enabled  the  trustees  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
animals.  Fleas,  of  course,  there  are  in  millions,  but  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  absurd  story,  that  in  order  to  feed  these  agile  insects  the  trustees 
nightly  hire  three  or  four  miserable  wretches  of  beggars  for  a  few  pice, 
and  bmd  them  hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  fleas,  who  are  said  to  feast  on  the  cuticles  of  the  poor 
varlets,  who,  in  their  bonded  state,  might,  of  course,  crack  a  joke  with 
their  tormentors,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  whilst  under  the  titillating  tor- 
ments of  these  persecutors,  but  would  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  crack 
one  of  them  in  propria  persond.  The  truth  is,  the  fleas  feed  on  the  poor 
animals  confined  in  the  piojrapole,  and  on  those  who  are  bold  enough  to 
venture  into  the  loathsome  place  to  inspect  it.  The  only  animals  within 
the  confines  of  the  pinjrapole  who  seemed  to  enjoy  any  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  these  saltant  pests  were  the  monkeys,  who  were  moat 
active  in  their  researches  in  tneir  own  hides  for  any  stray  victim,  who, 
when  found,  was  instantly  pouched.  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
innate  in  the  Hindoo,  teaches  him  that  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  these 
helpless  animals  in  the  pinjrapole  he  may  possibly  be  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  soul  of  one  of  his  former  relatives,  who  for  some  trans- 
gression of  greater  or  less  magnitude  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  had 
been  condemned  to  serve  a  probation  in  the  body  of  an  animal  whilst  that 
soul  was  on  its  progress  towards  Nirwana,  or  absorption  into  the  essence 
of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  tantamount  to  annihilation  af^  undergoing  a 
aeries  of  penances  by  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  various  grades  of  brutes. 

One  object  of  very  melancholy  interest  which  I  visited  was  the  old 
graveyard  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  former  Dutch  Factory,  a 
trading  establishment  once  of  considerable  importance,  which  was  carried 
on  by  them  from  1620  to  about  1800,  and  if  one  can  judge  of  them  by  the 
size  and  grandeur  of  the  maulosea  of  this  <<  city  of  the  dead,"  the  traders 
of  Holland  located  in  Broach  must  once  have  been  merchant-princes. 
Obelbks,  towers,  pyramids,  and  ornamental  tombs  of  large  sijse,  f<»ined 
of  polished  stone  and  chunaro,  some  of  them  of  two  stories  in  height, 
and  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  of  the  same  material,  many  of  them  still 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  attest  the  opulence  of  those  when 
alive,  who  lie  mouldering  below  these  massive  and  in  many  cases  fantastic 
piles  of  masonry,  littie  partaking  in  style  the  character  of  places  of  sepul- 
ture— places  of  eternal  rest  of  many  whose  name  and  family  are  probably 
extinct  in  Europe,  but  who  yet  live  in  these  monumental  records.  Quaint 
in  decoration  and  elaborate  in  execution  are  some  of  theae  mementoes, 
dating  from  1640  to  17<>0,  and  probably  some  of  them  later,  but  the 
older  ones  are  the  most  remarkable.  Some  of  them  are  like  a  campanile, 
the  upper  story  affording  a  good  view  of  the  locality  and  the  surround- 
ing tombs  embiosomed  in  foliage.     Young  England,  too^  had  in  those 
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days  found  his  way  to  Broach,  probaUy  in  the  shape  of  a  young  sailor 
officer  of  a  ship  from  the  English  &otory  at  Surat,  for  on  one  of  the 
pillars  I  found  scratched,  apparently  with  the  end  of  a  penknife,  the 
letters,  as  fresh  as  if  made  yesterdayy  '*  Wm.  Thompson,  of  y*  Sevren^ 
1664"— <<  James  Johnson,  of  y*  Penelope^  1664."  Some  of  the  tombs 
had  been  opened  by  sacrilegious  pilferers  in  search  for  valuables ;  I  de- 
scended into  some  and  peeped  into  the  openings  of  others,  but  every  relic 
of  mortality  had  disi^peared,  nothing  being  visible  but  a  few  stones  evi- 
dently thrown  in  by  idle  bovs.  Futile  was  the  hope  of  those  who  once 
lay  bielow,  that  these  magnificent  tombs  would  preserve  their  ashes  long ; 
the  spoiler  had  been  there,  not  a  vestige  of  the  wrecks  of  mortality  was 
left,  whilst  the  enduring  marble  and  the  well-preserved  names  and  titles 
stood  proudly,  as  if  in  mockery  over  an  empty  hollow.  The  beautiful 
polish  still  remaining  on  the  material  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  climate  of  India,  and  to  it  may  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  no 
many  monuments  of  the  past  in  its  temples,  caves,  and  cities,  which  in  a 
northern  climate  would  become  obliterated  and  destroyed  by  storms, 
lichen,  and  moss.  In  India,  man,  and  not  the  climate,  is  the  destroyer  of 
the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

H.  S. 


A  8UMMEE  IN  AMEEICA. 
By  Captain  Brook  J.  Knioht. 

OHAPTBB  n. 

HEW  TOBX. 

We  had  been  warned  against  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  hackney* 
coachmen  in  New  Tork.  "  Mind  you  go  in  an  omnibus  to  your  hotel 
when  you  land,**  was  the  last  injunction  we  received  before  starting,  t 
acted  accordingly,  and  into  an  omnibus  we  went,  bag  and  baggage. 
New  Jersey  city  being,  as  one  may  say,  '*  on  the  Surrey  side"  of  the' 
Hudson,  we  had  to  cross  that  river  to  get  to  New  York.  This  wr 
effected  by  means  of  a  steam  ferry-boat,  which  conveyed  our  'bus,  to^ 
gether  with  sundry  other  carriages  and  horses,  over  to  the  other  sidcf 
slowly  and  surely,  whence  a  drive  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  chiefly 
up  Broadway,  brought  us  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  to  which  we  had 
been  recommended,  as  the  newest  and  largest  house  in  New  York,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  eive  us  an  insight  into  hotel  life  in  America 
than  any  other  hostel  in  the  town.  The  Hfth  Avenue  Hotel  b  a  monster 
building,  of  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture ;  it  is  &ced  with  the  white 
marble  of  the  country,  and  has  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  imposing 
appearance.  I  suspect  that  there  is  no  hotel  out  of  America  at  all  to 
be  comoared  to  the  one  of  which  I  write  in  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
for  really  the  Fifth  Avenue  deserves  both  Ihes^  epithets,  and  I  am  not 
crure  that  there  is  another  in  the  country  altogether  on  so  splendid  a 
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§alk.  It  18  ca)NiUe  of  aocomnodatii^  cm  Aoosand  pefsons.  TUi 
tine  lait  yetir  nnie  knadrtd  gnesis  Mt  ianm.  to  Hmmr  dallj  m  tlis 
princely  MktblithiieiiL  Tkis  year,  owing  to  tlM  ctvil  wnv  ih«r»  weie 
Aot  ak>ye  two  or  tkree  hnndred  ponoM  im  tbo  lK>t«l  i  moreorer,  tin 
Mte  o£  draviagMid  reeeptLoD-fooiM^  to  the  iiimhir  of  Wf  s  4eBe%  or 
aore,  wlutk  att  tlwown  open  iMgktIy  for  the  benefit  cf  all  die  gaestt  m 
the  hoQse,  were  onder  fone  oroainental  repaofy  and  we  liiere£ore  did  not 
aee  AawncaQ  hotel  Kfii  m  Vew  York  to  aoraBtage. 

Yoventes  the  Fifth  AvcDue  Hotd  tlvoogfa  inde  and  lofty  pertds,  whieb 
oenduet  to  a  kige  hatt,  sopported  by  marble  pilbn.  Off  ikia  haU^ 
moA  ooDBeetiog  irhk  it,  are  a  newt^roony  yrhwe  att  tb»  papers  and 
flMmy  periodiealB,  both  foreign  aod  domesdcy. are  to  be  fouiui;  a  barfaer^s 
■hop)  a  ladk*8  haiffdre«er*i  shop^  ai  cfaemiit^  ditto^  a  hatte/a,  a  taBor'^ 
and^  I  think,  m  riioeaaaker'a.  The  boaiiBen  o£  the  house  is  carried  co 
itt  the  bofean ;  here  yon  proceed  npon  year  arrivaly.  state  yovr  reqvire- 
nentS)  how  many  rooms  you  want,  upoa  lAtti  ioor,  &c. ;  yen  receive 
a  hey,  and  are  handed  over  to  die  guidance  of  a  grinsrog  negro,  who 
ferthwidi.  coBdnets  yoa  to  yomr  apartment.  Bat  before  yon  kave  the 
bureau  you  write  your  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the:  porpoee ;  the  nwnber 
of  your  room  is  added  by  the  book-keeper,  and  from  henceforth  you  are, 
whilst  dwelling  in  that  hotel,  No.  75,  or  No.  500,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
like  Monte  Christo,  you  have  lost  your  individuality,  but  the  simile  goes 
no  further  than  that  isolated  hcL 

In  the  bureau  you  obtjaiin  any  information  you  may  require  with  re- 
gard to  the  town  itself  or  the  means  of  leavmg  it,  either  by  water  or 
land.  Tou  can  also  impart  information  as  well  as  receive  it,  for  there  is 
a  telegraph-o£Bce  in  the  hotel,  and  there  is  also  a  money-changer  and 
a  banker  on  the  premises.  Thus  much  for  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue ;  but  I  have,  strangely  enough,  omitt^  to  mention  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  house,  to  wit,  the  bar,  the  grand  '*  institution** 
of  all  American  hotels;  for,  is  it  not  a  place  sacred  to  brandy-smash, 

f'n-sling,  mint-julep,  sherry-cobbler,  and  dog's-nose  P  Here  it  is  that 
merican  gentlemen  do  congregate,  to  sip  and  to  smoke  ^  and  truly  the 
iced  drinks  of  America  are  most  praiseworthy  productions,  and  are,  as 
tiiey  deserve  to  be,  very  highly  prized  both  by  natives  and  foreigners, 
especially  when  the  mercury  ranges  between  85  and  100  in  the  shade; 
a&o,  I  may  observe,  that  the  perfume  of  a  genuine  Havannah  is  preferable 
to  the  odour  of  preserved  cabbage,  or  even  horseradish-leaf,  however 
well  saturated  it  may  be,  in  however  strong  a  solution  of  tobacco-juice ; 
and  it  is  but  iustice  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  particular  New  York 
has  a  great  advantage  over  London,  and  will  have  so  long  as  we  pay 
the  outrageous  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  pound  weight  for  cigars.  I 
shall  have  a  Httle  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  by-and-by ;  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  ascend  to  the  first-floor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Here, 
the  dining-hall  is  the  great  point  of  interest*  It  is  a  noble  room,  of 
circular  mrm,  both  lofty  and  light,  decorated  with  splendid  mirrors, 
paved  vrith  variegated  marbles,  and  supported  by  many  marUe  columns, 
nere  might  be  a  couple  of  hundred  people  in  the  dining-hall  the  first 
day  we  dined  there,  and  the  room  looked  half  empty.  Besides  this  mag- 
nincent  hall  there  is  a  handsome  tea-room,  and  the  six  or  aght  recep- 
tion-rooms before  mentioned,  which  last  are  fitted  iip  most  Iiixariously, 
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inJead  sflondUDy,  with  riih  damask,  ininaBM  nurrocfy  aod  a  pro* 
m  of  oraamaatal  giUtag,  mot  to  meotton  levweal  gnad  pMnofectea, 
Abof*  the  fic8t*floQr  aca  ns  stories  appropriated  to  bedrooaw.  To  aaid 
TOoms  ^Mfo  are  two  means  of  acoess,  one  by  a  staircase,  aeoocdiDg  t6 
the  usual  aodeof  pcoeeedhi|^  in  coaMaoa-plaee  hotols^  ^  other  by  what 
is  techMieally  called  ''  the  vertical  rattwayf"  that  is»  a  roost  raised  bj 
warhinery  to  the  top  of  the  house,  stoppn^  at  eaeh  station,  or  floor,  to 
hDid  passengers  en  rtmte.  This  latter  node  of  aseending  is  iiDiTez8i% 
«sed  oy  tboes  wboae  xoooss  ace  high  up,  and  thus  the  fatigue  ooMeqoent 
upon  haviag  a  room  in  the  attios  is  avoided.  Theve  are  really  no  such 
tfungs  as  attics  at  the  FifUi  JLvenue;  the  rooms  are  equally  good  all  owr 
the  house,  and  are  diarged  at  the  same  priee.  There  is  another  ^'  ver* 
tioal  railway"  ier  higl^ige,  by  whioh  means  everything  in  the  shape  of 
imiptdimfmtn  is  brought  hw  the  highest  story  and  deposited  in  the. 
SBtrsari'i  hull,  ready  for  'bus  or  boat,  with  the  greatest  eaae^  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trouble  to  any  one.  The  best  rooau  are  not,  goaefmlly 
speaking,  laige,  bat  ahsays  l<my,  and  scrupulously  dean.  There  is  one 
peeuharity  which  I  obeervod  and  partundarly  admired,  not  only  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  but  umvensUy  bodi  in  the  States  and  in  Osnnita 
vis.  a  window  over  the  bedroom  door. 

The  advantage  of  this  ^  institution"  is  ohvious.  How  often  is  it  too 
eold  or  too  damp  to  opoo  your  window  which  lets  in  the  night  air,  and  too 
stifling  to  have  it  shut  ?  The  American  (rfan  meets  this  difficulty  ;  the  air 
in  the  passaget  is  cool,  without  being  damp,  and  the  window  over  your 
door  is  so  high  that  no  one  under  eight  feet  oould  possibly  k>ok  into  it. 
The  peoMges  in  the  F^fth  Avenue  Hotel  are  in  reality  oorriders,  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  charge  at  the  Fifth  Aven«ie  Hotel,  and,  indeed,  atall  firal- 
dass  hotels  in  America^  is  two  and  a  hdf  doUars  perdiem,  or  ten  shillings 
Rnghsh.  This  sum  includes  a  bedroom,  the  entree  to  sJl  the  drawiag- 
looms,  servants'  fees,  lights,  and^ns  meals  a  day — via.  breakfimt,  hucheen, 
dinner,  tea,  supper.  Them  is  a  table  d'hdte  at  hdf-past  five^  and  dinner 
H  la  carte  firora  two  to  hatf^past  seven. 

There  is  a  bill  of  foe  for  every  meal,  and  the  one  &r  bieakfsst  is  on 
the  aame  liberal  soale  as  that  iot  dismer.  I  now  come  to  *<  the  wine  list»'' 
ami  there  I  am  Ibroed  to  halt  in  my  oommondations*  AH  thnM^ 
America,  wine  is  oxorfaitandv  dear,  in  hotefe  that  is  to  say;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  merehaatW  ptMOw  In  Cuiada  the  uanes  are  etill  dearer 
than  in  the  States,  and  net  so  good.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  I  had 
aoma  vwry  indiflBucmt  daset  for  sis  jhiilings  a  bottle^  not  so  good  as  yoa 
ea»,  since  our  corasneroial  tseaty  with  Fzanee,  cet  in  London  for  t«a 
riiillmgsaodBxpanoeperbot^  We  had  ahotUeof  very  good  Madeira 
fiir  the  same  ficiea,  whieh,  £sr  an  hot^  is  fterhaps  not  so  very  deer;  hut 
aowhere  else  in  the  States  i£d  we  get  ekherehecry  or  Madeiaa  atless  than 
tsro  dollars  (e^t  sfaiUsogs)  a  hettla.  A  sort  of  champagne  is  made  in 
Amenea  oatted  *^  oatawha.''  It  is  a  nice  wine  enough,  something  like 
Fneneh  ohampagne,  hoA  with  a  peeuliar  taste  of  its  own  whioh  1  cannot 
desoribe,  and,  iherefsee,  will  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  tiro  dellam  m 
bottle,  whioh  seeoas  exneedingly  expensive  ler  home-made  wine,  upon 
which,  of  oawse,  there  can  be  no  du^. 

There  wen  so  few  gossts  in  the  hotel  whilst  we  were  there  thatir^ 
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bad,  80  to  speak,  no  table  dlidte.  It  was  alwajs  dmner  k  la  carte,  and 
we  therefore  never  saw  the  humours  of  an  American  table  d'hdte  upon 
a  monster  scale.  The  profusion  of  ice  throughout  all  the  hotels  in 
America  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  imaginable.  The  moment  you  sit 
down  to  any  meal  a  glass  of  iced  water  is  placed  before  you  as  a  matter 
of  course;  a  plate  of  ice  is  also  upon  the  table,  from  which  you  can  help 
yourself  to  crystal  lumps  of  marvellous  clearness.  Jugs  of  iced  water 
«tand,  not  only  in  the  dining-hall  but  in  the  corridors,  and  in  your  bed- 
room huge  lumps  of  ice  rest  upon  rich  yellow  butter;  goblets  of  iced 
milk  are  handed  round ;  pails  of  ice  for  your  champagne,  catawba,  or  hook 
«re  placed  at  your  feet;  iced  creams  always  at  your  order.  Do  you  think 
jou  could  live  like  this  at  Mivart's  or  at  the  Ularendon  for  ten  diillings 
a  day  ?  Try  it.  Pick  oat  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  expensive  dishes  horn 
die  most  extravaffant  bill  of  fare,  add  ice  ad  Ubitum  at  every  one  of  your 
five  meals,  and  then  picture  to  yourself  what  your  bill  would  be  at  any 
first-class  English  hotel. 

What  shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say,  of  New  Yoric  that  has  not  been 
better  said  before  P  Probably  nothing.  My  stay  at  New  York  was  short, 
and  I  did  not  improve  my  somewhat  scant  opportunities,  as  another  more 
enterprising  traveller  might  have  done,  for,  to  say  truth,  I  am  but  an  in- 
difierent  sight-seer,  especially  in  a  town ;  mountains  and  lakes  never 
wearv  me,  streets  and  houses  do  very  soon.  I  should  say  of  New  York 
that  It  is  a  dty  of  palaces  and  hovels,  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  magni- 
ficence. Some  of  the  stores  (Anglice,  shops)  are  truly  magnificent,  both 
as  regards  siae,  the  material  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  style  of  their 
architecture.  But  these  grand  edifices  of  white  marble,  red  granite,  or  iron, 
are  intruded  upon  by  small  and  dingy  houses,  which,  standing  aJongside 
of  the  palace  stores,  destroy  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  street. 

Broadway,  the  Regent-street,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  of  New  Y'ork,  is,  I 
believe,  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  but  it  does  not  deserve  its 
name— 4ts  want  of  breadth  strikes  you  immediately.  There  are  many 
handsomer  buildings  in  Broadway  than  in  either  of  the  two  European 
streets  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  are  also  many  meaner  houses  in  the 
show  street  of  the  American  metropolis;  this,  together  with  a  want  of 
breadth  and  paucity  of  plate  glass,  render  it,  as  a  whole,  a  less  striking 
street  than  even  Regent-street,  and  certainly  Broadway  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  probablv  the  handsomest  street  in  the 
world.  The  hackney-coach  **  institution  of  New  York  requires  revision. 
At  present  the  fare  for  one  passenger  for  one  mile  is  fifty  cents  (two 
shiUings),  for  two  passengers,  one  mile,  seventy-five  cents  (two  shiltii^ 
and  sixpence).  The  consequence  of  this  judicious  tariff  is,  that  no  one 
hires  a  hackney-coach;  how  their  owners  manage  to  exist  I  cannot 
imagine.  To  make  up  (to  the  public)  for  the  above  absurdity,  the  omni- 
buses are  excellent,  numerous,  and  cheap.  The  fare  is  five  cents  (two- 
pence halfpenny)  for  the  entire  distance  they  run,  or  any  part  of  it.  There 
are  twenty-nine  omnibus  lines,  to  work  which  they  have  six  hundred  and 
sevens-one  vehicles.  Besides  these  omnibuses  there  are  five  lines  of  city 
cars,  mwn  by  horses  or  mules  along  a  street  railway.  The  fare  of  these 
cars  is  also  only  five  cents ;  they  are  large  and  commodious,  and  are 
running  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  day  and  night,  up  to  a  late  hour. 
.   The  omnibus  regulations,  or  I  might  more  justly  say  '<  obeervances,"  are 
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scHnewhat  qtuunt ;  they  tmadc  stiongly  of  indepeDclenoe  and  go-aheftdiam, 
and  are,  to  my  thinkiiig,  a  great  improTcmeiit  apoQ  onr  system.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  no  ''oad"  on  tne  footboard  behind,  to  chaff  and  be 
insolent,  or  to  haggle  with  about  the  fore,  thus  losbg  precioos  time.  The 
aleps  into  the  'bos  are  so  large  and  low  that  yon  may  without  difficulty 
or  danger  ascend  whilst  the  vehicle  is  in  motion  ;  many  do  so ;  but  if  yon 
wish  it  to  stop,  you  hail  the  driver,  and  your  wishes  are  attended  to. 
As  soon  as  you  are  in,  you  ring  a  bell  which  hangs  over  a  circular  hole 
beneath  the  driver's  seat.  Upon  the  sound  of  the  bell  his  hand  appears 
at  the  aperture  aforesaid ;  you  place  five  cents  in  it,  which  be  deposits  in 
a  tin  box  by  his  side,  and  then  your  fore  is  paid  without  a  word  and  with- 
out a  halt.  Should  you  have  no  small  change,  and  be  obliged  to  give  the 
man — say,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — you  wait  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell ; 
you  then  look  up,  the  driver's  Imnd  is  at  the  circular  hde  with  your 
diange,  which  you  rise  up  and  receive,  still  without  a  word  and  without 
a  halt  When  you  wish  to  descend,  you  pull  a  rope  which  hangs  from 
the  roof  of  the  'bus  and  communicates  with  the  driver,  the  vehicle  stops, 
you  get  out,  and  as  your  foot  leaves  the  lowest  step  the  'bus  moves  on. 
An  omnibus  in  New  York  is  never  to  be  seen  standing  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  as  ours  do  in  England,  obstructing  the  traffic  and 
delaying  the  passengers ;  they  frequently  move  slowly  for  a  few  yards, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one  standing  still,  except  to  re- 
oeive  '^  a  fare."  The  omnibuses  are  also  much  lighter  and  cleaner  than 
ours,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  hackney- 
OMtches,  far  more  respectably  filled.  But,  after  all,  they  are  'buses,  and 
not  Hansoms ; ,  and  if  your  business  lay  off  the  line,  you  can  but  be  de- 
posited at  the  nearest  point  to  it,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Broadway  is  well  paved,  as  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  Avenues,  which 
answer  to  our  Piccadilly,  Oxford-street,  ^Icc,  and  are,  in  foot,  the  lead- 
ing thorough&res  of  the  city.  But  the  pavement  of  the  cross  streets 
IS  perfectly  disgraceful ;  heaps  of  stones  and  holes  of  mud  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  They  look  alB  if  they  had  never  been  repaired  siuce  first 
they  were  made :  the  stones  have  been  forced  out  of  their  places,  are 
allowed  to  remaui  en  masse,  and  mud  and  grass  occupy  the  vacant  holes. 
The  picturesque  confusion  of  an  American  forest  one  can  admire,  but  not 
that  of  an  American  street.  In  the  forest  dead  and  decaying  trees^ 
tossed  here  and  there  amidst  rugged  rocks  and  deep  ravines,  add  much 
to  the  general  effect,  but  in  the  streets  there  is— on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  least — a  prejudice  in  favour  of  order.  We  prefer  ,tiiat  the 
paving- stones  should  be  side  by  side  instead  of  piled  up,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  on  the  margin  of  the  holes  tney  originally  filled* 
^  It  is  the  fault  of  the  corporation,"  said  an  American  gentieman,  to 
whom  I  ventured  to  point  out  the  above  nuisance.  "  The  corporation  of 
New  York,"  he  continued,  *'  are  a  venal  and  corrupt  body ;  no  respectable 
person  will  belong  to  them.  The  rates  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  streets  in  good  order,  but  they  prefer  putting  the  money  into 
their  own  pockets."  This,  thinks  I,  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
streets  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  state;  but  why  keep  *'  a  venal  and  corrupt 
body  of  men"  in  office?  I  believe  I  can  answer  that  question.  The 
citizens  of  New  York  do  not  care  sufficiently  about  the  disgraceful  state 
q{  thrir  streets  to  induce  them  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the 
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They l»ve  M* 7«t  vtaebed  Attt  hig4ii 
nooils  firon  dirt  wmd^uMmmoty  mkmh  nfaiwiiiinwrfwMpd qtatt  mma 
thBiwramwieiofHfc, 

I  thongte  of  tlM  mygrtioQ  ^  LooAwi  UB^er  i 
Md  how  ''Bateilaailiai,"  <'  A  Biitepiiyer/'  «  A  HiMMhoMer'' 
pofitfli  MMMe— «o«U  miuidftle  the  odImmm  of  theTimetf  ivitk  ^ 
aod  iwiiMigg  ipoie  tiMre  even  mm  hmt  in  tfaeir  iooilily  wo  dikpdrtrf 
•ttd  fotlnm  at  die  mgonty  of  tin  eHeett  in  New  York. 

i^xmfc  three  milee  fram  wiwi  «•  dM«U  eaU  «« tfe  Weeb-MdT  of  New 
York  if  the  Centnl  Bark.  Itisat  pneeot  quite  im  itf  iDfiwoj  ;  indeed 
it  if  yet  anfiDMhed,  there  beii^  eese  thiee  hwiMioed  wmkmem^  empU^^ed 
■fOB  it  in  kjitti:  «k>wn  t«€,  naakinip  raa«k,  bleetiiq^  eoeks,  pinotiagy 
mowing,  Ik.  fte.  It  wm,  hoawper,  a  eight  to  he  aeea  as  a  gpecimea 
of  an  AoMrieaa  peak  ta  pone, 

Aeoordingly  we  eataad  a  oar  ofon  the  Eig;kth  ATenae  tnwnwiy,  aad 
proeeeded  at  the  rate  of  sefon  or  eight  OMiee  an  hoar  to  o«*  <destittatio&« 
Arnviag  there,  we  hirad  a  eania^  and  dnHFO  roiiad  the  park.  It  is,  I 
was  told,  seven  hauAad  and  aeventy-eix  asres  in  extent,  and  in  aunj 
ras|>eets  its  aataral  oapabttities  are  gtsat.  The  froond  is  pietorea^u^ 
tossed  ahout;  vatteys  and  hlfts,  roeia  aad  hrnshweod  »e  aU  to  be  £oond 
within  iu  area,  and  though  hat  roeBtioQed,  oertaiaiy  not  ieast  in  iaipert* 
aace,  aevend  amdl  streaaw,  whieh  the  iagoautty  of  aoaa  has  akeady  ooa- 
vsrted  ioto^vaiakkes  of  loessr  aad  greater  dimeasions.  The  niagii,  reeky 
baaiu  of  thsee  klces,  fringed  paitlf  with  aatoval  woods,  partly  with  oraa- 
BMfitai  sfanihe,  are  Tery  pretty^  daere  are  miles  of  gra^  walfca  thvongh 
the  paric,  aad  namenoos  imviaes  crossed  by  pietaresqae  bridges.  Thoe 
is  also  a  swamp  whioh  might  be  ooanrerted  into  a  kke  of  a  fanadied 
acees  in  eateat,  fed  fitxa  the  Croton  spriags,  of  which  I  wiH  speak  pre- 
seatly.  Thegreat  want  observable  ia  the  Central  Park  is  timber;  this 
want  nothoig  bat  time  oaa  sap^y.  A  oentory  or  two  hance,  when  the 
Now  Zeakader  has  satiatsd  his  appetite  for  aatiquity  by  gasing  upon  the 
rains  of  aneieot  Londoa,  he  may  dodbdess  cross  the  Atlantic  Md  &b4. 
both  shalterand  shade  beaeatfa  the  statoiy  hmbs  of  some  fiur-epreadii^ 
ehn  or  fliateiy  oak,  bat  at  present  he  vpoold  basw  to  ooirteat  himsaftf  wi^ 
the  iMpeifet  proteotion  atibrded  by  scrabby  hrashwood  wad  jwroaile 
daodaras.  Within  the  aeea  of  the  park  are  the  iaiga  baiidings  futmetiy 
used  as  an  arseoai,  ti»  Croton  lascifoii^  and  a  parade-gvonod  of  sobs 
fifty  acres,  oa  wiiieh  artatiary^  cavalry,  aad  ialaatry  may  eaocessfbUy 
auniGsavrak  A  diort  distance  fro«  the  parade  grouad  are  Ae  Botanical 
Gardesis,  the  soil  of  which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  die  oakivation  of 
a  great  vaitety  of  piaots  and  flsweia. 

The  sahnrbs  of  New  York  are  not  beaati&iU  lihey  ooaeist  of  amaU, 
krsffaUrly-baik  wooden  ^'trinaiiies,"  Netted  abowt  here  aad  there  wpoa 
tihe  bacrea  reek.  Thsee  ihaitins  aio  for  the  meet  part  intHOnted  by  tin 
lowest  order  of  Irnh ;  th^  eneet  their  cabins  apoa  any  jp»e  bit  of  rock 
they  may  choose  to  seleet.  Here dhey '"  sqaat,"  papiag  aoTeat,  as  indeed 
wky  shoold  they  ?  If  tise  rock  auppects  the  cabin,  it  oertssalj  eappotts 
aothmg  alee.  Uece  these  ""squatten"  renaim,  nod  by  the  extension  of 
the  city  their  rock  as  waated,  when  down  oone  the  shaaties,  aad  etreeli 
arisein  Asirelead,  the  equatten  merely  vetnattag  «  iew  hnndred  vaids 
to  squat  i^^ab.     The  ishnd  of  Maahtrttan^  apoa  whioh  New  York  is 
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«UBAtod»isilidCaiioil^indi  Wre  tad  dwi»  •  fcw  nnUy  tfM,  fatn 
and  diore  a  p«leb  of  WMiij  iMrbage  upoi  ite  norfiMs.  As  die  «il|f 
mtmmm^  the  gm— il  is  maocv  cnkivsied,  aad  beaulifieil;  tseeiy  shrdbiy 
gMikna  ariie  jNirt  jNMtn  wkk  stim^  «id  what  cnt  wm  a  bowKog 
wiUeoMSs beeonea a  fraitlal and pkannt lotalitj.  Itiaapitj Huit  die 
aatara  ef  Aa  eoi)  mnmad  Ncnr  Yodk  ur  nea  moiv  kiadlj ;  weie  it  w^ 
doabilm  the  Mbarba  ipmU  be  tbt  leaart  af  tbe  wealthj>  awchaat  and 
istired  tixbwnan  m  pleee  ef  the  Ififb  ifaafetor,  and  tbe  sabarbs  woaU 
bctoiaat  aa  mmammai  to  tbacky  kataai  of  an  eyeaare ;  bat  Ae  od^iratioa 
of  a  bwe  rodf  bdsBg  eoadactta  nMthet  to  pkasare  aar  pmfit,  dbe  New 
Torken  are  fem  to  aMgrwtn  to  aoaie  of  ike  adjacent  itkadf — to  Statea 
lakaad  ia  fmUtvhr,  a^era  ate  aamj  beavltfiift  TiUaa^  and  where  the 
w^p»tid>le  kiafdoot  fleaiiibea  emecMliaglj, 

My  visit  to  New  Yodi  was  too  short  to  adaat  of  yimAng  institatioBS, 
fce^  andy  had  I  doae'se^I  eooldbatbaae  seasatsd  ststistic  si  facts  riready 
aaffiaeadT  well  koowa.  Ia  this  jomiial  I  shaU  eonfine  aiyseslf  princtpaUj 
tomjJn,  «p«i«<^  mton,;«m<l  wkh  smk  iofenn^o.  u  I V^ 
dariag  my  s^^onr  oa  the  other  side  ef  tbe  Atlaatie^  able  to  obtain  aad 
baye  coasidmd  worthy  of  reprodactioa.  If,  tbesefove,  yov  expect  any 
ttatightenaieDt  toadiiag  the  iastitatioas  or  political  easaony  oTthe  coantry, 
I  fear  yoa  willi  be  disappointed. 

The  streets  of  New  lesk  sie  aU  aiora  or  loss  lined  witb  avennes  of 
trees.  The  Catalpa  and  the  PHda  of  India  are  tfie  aiOBt  comaioD  sodl 
the  most  beauttfuL  These  avenoes  not  oabr  beaatify  tbe  city,  giving  it 
a  fre^  and  ga^  appeanaKse,  bat  by"  dte  sbette  which  they  affoid  they  are 
a  posiUve  Usaaiag  to  aU,  especially  to  those  uafortnnalsa  who  are  com* 
peUed  to  pais  a  licpud  eadstenee  in  Now  Yo^  daring  the  months  of  Jdy 
and  August.  It  was  July  when  we  were  there^  aad  altiiough  the  weather 
was  not  considered  hoi  for  the  time  of  year,  the  mercury  stood  at  80  deg. 


Tbe  4tkof  Juiy^  1861,  was  the  eigbty-sbdi  aDnirersafy  of  die  Anertoan 
independence.  Query  I  Will  the  4th  (^  Jaly,  1862,  be  the /rs^  jubilee 
of  a  divided  state  9  The  way  th^  heap  dMS  4th  of  July  is  by  deckjag 
eaeiy  window  and  heaas>4op  with  '*  the  star- spangled  banser,"  by  firing 
gana  aad  letting  off  ciachsso  &ea»  twelve  o'dock  on  the  night  of  the  8id 
to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Ac  4tk  The  cracker  pert  of  the 
demopstration  womht  very  advantageanily  be  diepeased with.  It  is  carried 
oa  by  boys  and  *'  loafiBrs"  {AngUee,  rsyiasifliisi),  and  ia  a  meet  intolerable 
nuisance  ta  aU  the  respectable  pevtion  of  the  iahabilaats — so  mash  so, 
indeed,  that  the  aniversal  psaetiee  ia  to  IsovaKcw  York  for  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  or  some  other  neighbouring  locality  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  jubilee.  It  is  positively  dangerous  for  ladies  to  walk  in  the 
streets  on  the  4th  of  July;  handfuls  of  crackers  are  let  off  under  your 
feet,  your  ears  are  stunned  with  perpetual  reports,  and  your  nose  stifled 
with  clouds  of  sulphur.  It  is  certainly  a  most  childish  and  offensive 
proceeding,  neither  dignified  nor  intellectual,  but,  I  suppose,  consistent 
with  the  diaraoter  of  '*  free  and  independent"  America,  where  each  indi- 
Tidual  may  do  as  he  pleases. 

The  Croton  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  vrith  pure  water, 
is,  says  a  book  entitled  '^  New  York  as  It  Is,''  ^'  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
enterprises  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  any  countiy.     The  distance  which 
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the  water  travels  thnmgh  this  artificial  ^haonely  exelunve  of  the  grand 
reservoir,  is  about  forty  miles.  The  dam  crosses  the  Crotoa  river  six 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  whole  distance  from  this  dam — thirty-two 
miles — \a  one  unbroken  underground  canal  formed  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  great  receiving  reservoir  is  on  York  Hill,  five  miles  from  the  dty 
halL  It  can  receive  a  depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  twenty  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons.  The  cost 
of  the  Oroton  aqueduct  and  reservoir  was  thirteen  million  dollars.  The 
Croton  lake  covers  an  area  of  four  hundred  acres,  the  dam  which  forms  it 
is  two  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  bas^ 
allowing  a  discharge  of  sixty  million  eallons  of  water  daily. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that)  in  conformity  with 
advice  received  before  we  left  England  from  a  person  well  acquiunted  wiA 
New  York,  we  had  eschewed  a  hackney-coach  when  we  landed  at  Jersey 
dty,  and  placed  ourselves  and  our  luggage  in  an  omnibus.  **  The  Havannah 
Hotel''  was  painted  upon  its  side,  but  the  driver  said  he  would  take  us 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  as  we  saw  no  omnibus  frt>m  that  house  we 
agreed  to  go  with  him.  Upon  our  arriving  at  the  hotel  we  immediately 
secured  rooms,  and  went  to  look  at  them ;  whilst  doing  so,  one  of  tlie 
porters  of  the  hotel  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  driver  of  the  omnibus 
was  waiting  to  be  paid,  adding,  ** Shall  they  pay  him  at  the  office?**  I 
assented,  supposing,  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  the  clerk  in  the  office 
would  pay  the  man  what  was  right  and  no  more.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  was  about  to  pay  my  bill,  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  hotel,  to  find  seven  dollars  fifty  cents,  or  ihirfy  skUiingi 
Englidi,  charged  for  the  omnibus  that  brought  us  frt>m  the  wharf  at 
Jersey  city!  In  vain  I  remonstrated ;  the  clerk  said  that  the  drivet 
asked  that  sum  and  he  paid  it. 

«<  Do  you  always  pay  those  people  what  they  ask?  If  he  had  asked 
seventy  dollars  should  you  have  paid  him?"  I  inquired.  The  official 
shrugged  his  shoulders  but  said  nothing.  In  England  no  respectable 
hotel-keeper  would  allow  a  gentleman  to  be  robb^  in  so  barefisced  a 
manner;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  custom  in  England  to  tell  the  waiter  or 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  to  pay  for  your  cab,  and  you  are  quite  safo  in 
so  doing.  This  piece  of  iniquty  prevented  our  going  back  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  upon  our  return  to  New  York;  we  took  up  our  quarters 
at  the  Everett  House  instead,  and  upon  our  embarking  for  England  we 
went  in  the  hotel  omnibus  to  the  identical  wharf  where  we  had  landed, 
paying  for  our  trajet  three  dollars  in  place  of  seven  dollars  fifty  eents.  I 
mention  this  little  episode  for  the  good  of  friture  travellov. 
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